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COUNTRY   DELIGHTS. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


IT  is  not  difficult  to  elicit  praise  of  rural  life  from  the  tired 
citizen  who  escapes  from  his  ordinary  duties  for  a  few  short 
dog-days.  His  surroundings  are  rose-colored  by  contrast,  and  he 
does  not  abide  with  Nature  long  enough  to  grow  weary  of  her  blandish- 
ments. Much  of  his  enjoyment  depends  upon  the  sense  of  present 
deliverance  from  routine.  The  crisp  morning  air  seems  to  pervade 
his  entire  system,  revitalising  deep-seated  organs,  restoring  lost  appetite, 
and  bringing  back  the  experiences  of  youth.  Country  milk  and  butter 
are  dainties  fit  for  the  gods,  and  he  wonders  why  they  don't  grow  in 
town.  The  odors  which  the  gentle  breeze  brings  from  the  clover-field, 
or  from  wild-grape  blossoms  in  the  still  woods,  are  marvellously  refresh- 
ing ;  and  he  muses  upon  the  possibility  of  bottling  a  supply  to  refresh 
his  olfactories  when  he  gets  back  to  the  bricks.  The  chirp  of  birds, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  are  all  novel  opera-airs,  and 
he  would  like  to  combine  their  strange  melodies  and  have  them  ground 
out  of  a  town  hand-organ.  It  looks  like  a  shameful  waste  for  Nature 
to  shake  out  these  luxuries  in  limitless  profusion  from  her  storehouses, 
or  to  leave  them  "  lying  about  loose "  where  there  are  so  few  to 
appreciate  them. 

These  are  the  first  impressions,  and  they  are  renewed  every  summer. 
I 
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He  thinks  he  will  certainly  cultivate  Nature's  acquaintance  when  his 
accumulations  are  large  enough,  and  bid  farewell  to  Bills  Payable  and 
all  kindred  commercial  horrors.  But  a  longer  residence  among  the 
flowers  and  birds  reveals  certain  drawbacks. 

It  rains  sometimes. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  country  rain  is  different  from  city  rain. 
The  former  is  perceptibly  wetter,  always  more  unexpected,  and  more 
continuous.  It  rains  lavishly.  One  starts  out  for  a  walk  with  no 
better  preparation  for  pluvial  visitations  than  a  walking-cane,  which 
affords  very  limited  shelter  ;  and  when  one  gets  a  "  convenient "  dis- 
tance, say  four  miles  from  any  habitation,  the  country  rain  begins.  The 
bottoms  of  a  million  hogsheads  seem  to  have  fallen  out  suddenly.  The 
lightning  is  clear  and  sharp,  and  the  thunder  perfectly  astounding.  In 
town,  the  clatter  of  carts  and  stages  drowns  the  noise  of  the  thunder, 
and  the  glare  of  the  lightning  is  deadened  by  high  walls.  But  amid 
those  sylvan  scenes,  so  charming  when  Nature  is  in  repose,  the  war 
of  the  elements  is  sometimes  terrific.  The  peculiarity  of  country 
electricity  is  striking,  and  there  are  no  conductors  on  the  trees.  It 
leaps  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  vigorously  and  viciously,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of  room.  If  you  have  a  fleeting  idea  that 
the  broad  branches  of  oak  or  chestnut  would  keep  off  the  rain  that  is 
penetrating  to  your  bones,  you  reject  it  with  a  shudder,  and  wade  across 
the  road  to  avoid  the  treacherous  shelter.  And  so  you  come  to  the 
little  rill  which  you  crossed  with  a  bound  an  hour  ago,  and  find  it  an 
angry,  yellow  torrent,  spreading  all  over  the  low  meadow,  and  defying 
the  stride  of  a  Titan.  You  go  a  mile  out  of  your  way  to  the  shaking 
bridge,  and  as  you  cross  the  turbid  stream  you  wonder  if  the  frail 
structure  will  endure  your  weight.  When  you  reach  the  house  at  last, 
probably  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  sun  is  sending  his  golden  beanos 
aslant  through  the  dripping  leaves.  How  nice  your  boots  look,  en- 
cumbered with  the  subsoil  from  half  a  dozen  fields,  and  how  well  soaked 
your  under-garments  as  you  tear  them  away  from  your  equally  well- 
soaked  carcase  !  Did  you  bring  a  change  of  raiment  with  you  ?  If  not, 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  manifest  the  patience  of  the  Patriarch,  as 
you  struggle  into  borrowed  garments  and  sit  clown  to  wait  for  your  own 
to  dry.  Everything  is  ruined,  of  course,  and  you  mentally  enter  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  debit  of  your  summer  trip.  How  much  do  you 
think  that  hat  would  bring  at  auction .' 

Perhaps  you  are  an  amateur  fisherman.  You  have  been  poring  over 
old  Izaak  Walton,  or  Frank  Forrester,  and  fancy  you  could  land  a  two- 
pound  trout  with  ease  if  you  could  only  find  a  trout  stream.  Well, 
you  hear  of  one  a  few  miles  up  the  hills.  The  dull  farmers  don't  fish, 
but  they  are  voluble  in  legends  of  great  takes  of  spotted  beauties  in 
Spriggins'  meadow,  where  the  brook  flows  in  a  succession  of  little 
rapids  alternating  with  deep  pools.  "  It  is  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
fish  mout  be  found  early  in  the  mornin'."  So  you  get  up  at  an  unheard- 
of  hour,  make  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  milk,  and  start  out  before 
the  birds  have  wakened.  What  marvellous  odors  you  encounter  as 
you  cross  the  woodland,  damp  with  dewdrops,  or  catch  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  sleeping  eglantine  in  the  fence-corners  !  Positively,  you 
must  have  one  bud  for  your  button-hole,  and  after  you  get  it  you  suck 
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your  bleeding  fingers  and  resume  j-our  tramp.  Presently  you  descry 
the  appointed  landmark  in  the  gray  dawn  ;  and  when  you  reach  the 
margin  of  the  swift  rill,  your  pulses  are  accelerated  as  you  listen  to  its 
murmurs,  and  prepare  your  tackle.  Of  course,  you  have  an  elaborate 
outfit.  Enough  line  on  3'our  reel  to  play  a  ten-pound  salmon.  Flies, 
gaudy  and  fragile,  but  concealing  deadly  barbs.  Have  you  not  seen 
similar  flies  fluttering  in  the  ball-room  years  agone,  when  you  were 
younger?  As  the  first  ray  of  sunlight  darts  upon  you,  you  make  your 
cast  just  over  a  little  ripple,  and  while  the  f;ilse  fly  trembles  over  the 
fretted  surface  there  comes  a  splash,  a  rush,  and  you  whirl  out  a 
monster  from  whose  scarlet  spots  the  sun-ray  is  glinted  back,  and  you 
think  for  a  delicious  moment  that  you  have  caught  a  rainbow.  Well, 
you  have  him,  the  earnest  of  a  harvest.  He  is  fully  five  inches  long, 
and  not  too  heavy  to  carry  home.  How  stupid  you  were  to  bring  so 
diminutive  a  basket !  If  they  rise  in  this  fashion,  you  will  be  laden  by 
breakfast-time.  But  somehow,  the  other  trout  are  more  wary,  and 
you  conclude  that  your  victim  was  a  solitary  wanderer  and  the  meadow 
stream  is  depopulated.  The  sun  gets  hot,  and  you  betake  yourself  to 
the  bushes,  following  the  stream.  No  chance  here  to  flutter  flies,  so 
you  substitute  a  worm,  which  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to  v.'hether  there 
are  snakes  in  this  latitude  or  not.  Then  you  hook  an  eel,  which 
wriggles  your  line  into  a  thousand  knots  before  you  can  wink.  You 
are  pretty  well  satisfied  by  this  time,  and  think  you  will  gather  up  your 
spoils  and  address  j-ourself  to  the  return  tramp  —  hot,  and  dusty,  and 
long.  The  withered  bud  droops  in  your  button-hole,  and  you  fling  it 
away  with  disgust,  pricking  3'our  fingers  again.  If  that  eel  had  only 
been  another  trout,  it  Avould  not  have  been  so  bad  ;  but  you  take 
them  both  home  with  you,  still  happily  unconscious  of  the  climax. 
Do  }'0u  happen  to  know  what  ticks  are .''  You  lingered  too  long  in  the 
bushes,  and  have  accumulated  a  supply  of  these  curious  reptiles. 
They  might  be  called  insects,  if  the  magnifying-glass  did  not  develope 
them  into  snapping-turtles.  You  capture  one  who  has  not  had  time  to 
bury  his  head,  and  spear  him  with  a  pin  for  future  microscopic  investi- 
gation, and  then  you  pick  off"  the  other  forty-seven  that  have  stuck 
themselves  into  your  cuticle  up  to  their  shoulders.  In  getting  rid  ot 
them,  you  are  obliged  to  leave  their  heads  imbedded  in  the  epidermis, 
and  their  bodies  part  with  those  useful  members  with  a  pang  —  to  you  — 
not  quite  equal  to  tooth-drawing.  For  a  week  you  will  be  apt  to  find 
these  burial-places  without  difficulty,  as  the  locality  will  be  indicated 
by  little  scarlet  mounds.  It  might  be  worse.  No  doubt  an  attack 
of  Tic  Douloureux  would  be  more  disagreeable. 

There  is  another  entertaining  insect  that  inhabits  all  country  places. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  entomological  class  they  belong,  as  they 
do  their  siqging  and  flying  by  night.  Fortunately,  they  are  solitary 
in  their  habits.  A  single  bug  sails  into  your  chamber  just  as  tired 
nature  is  wooing  the  sweet  restorer.  The  light  is  out,  and  you  follow 
the  sound  of  his  tireless  wings  as  he  buzzes  in  long  circles  from  wall 
to  wall,  butting  the  ceiling  playfully  now^  and  again,  his  wings  sounding 
like  the  fly-wheel  of  a  threshing-machine.  Why  don't  you  go  to  sleep? 
You  answer  by  ducking  your  head  under  the  sheet  as  he  swoops  nearer 
your  pillow.     Positively,  a  bug  of  such  unlimited  vim  would  sink  into 
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your  skull  if  he  happened  to  hit  it  fairly.  Presently  he  strikes  the 
wall  and  falls  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  Now  seize  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity!  Fumble  about  the  floor  for  your  slippers  —  barefoot-walking 
is  not  healthy  —  and  while  you  are  groping  for  the  match-safe,  you 
hear  the  roar  of  his  wings  again,  and  you  dive  into  bed,  slippers. and 
all.  He  has  acquired  new  vigor  from  his  brief  rest,  and  sails  grandly 
overhead,  whacking  his  whole  body  against  the  ceiling,  and  seeming  to 
gain  in  vivacity  with  each  contact.  You  remember  the  fable  of  Antaeus, 
and  wish  for  a  large  pair  of  tongs  to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  this 
irrepressible  night-bird.  He  makes  about  as  much  noise  as  a  humming- 
top,  yet  you  don't  call  him  a  humbug  —  for  you  kiioiv  he  is  a  sober 
reality.  Now  he  falls  on  your  couch,  and  you  flirt  the  sheet  with  a 
spasmodic  effort  that  sends  him  against  the  opposite  wall.  Then  he 
soars  again,  and  after  ten  minutes  circling  around  the  room,  he  strikes 
some  obstacle  and  down  he  crashes.  There  is  a  limit  to  human 
endurance,  and  you  rise  with  stern  resolve  to  mash  that  bug  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  You  find  the  matches,  light  your  lamp,  gather  up  a  heavy 
boot,  and  march  to  his  corner,  just  in  time  to  see  him  take  wing  and 
sail  majestically  out  of  the  window. 

Why  don't  country  houses  have  wire-grating  at  the  chamber  windows  ? 

Another  amiable  country  resident,  belonging  to  the  "  Vespa " 
family,  deserves  mention.  He  dwells  generally  in  umbrageous  coverts, 
building  his  bower  in  thick  bushes,  and  raises  a  numerous  family.  His 
name  is  Hornet,  and  he  stings  like  blazes.  If  you  inadvertently  stir 
him  up,  he  comes  at  your  head  with  the  directness  and  velocity  of  a 
Minie-ball,  and  always  leaves  his  mark.  It  is  a  very  refreshing 
exercise  to  stand  off  thirty  yards  or  so  and  stone  a  hornet's  nest.  It 
is  good  for  rheumatic  complaints.  You  get  home  with  your  straw  hat 
torn  into  fragments,  and  with  two  dozen  new  phrenological  de\-elop- 
ments,  and  any  quantity  of  facial  adornments  in  the  form  of  knobs. 
They  get  well  in  a  week  or  two. 

Another  attractive  member  of  the  Vespa  family  is  Monsieur  Wasp, 
who  also  affects  rural  localities.  He  is  a  dashing  fellow,  gaudily 
attired,  with  a  Grecian  Bend  of  absurd  proportions,  and  a  waist  which 
indicates  tight-lacing.  Probably  this  unhealthy  habit  has  prevailed  in 
his  family,  which  may  account  for  and  excuse  his  irascible  temper. 
Dyspepsia,  in  bugs  and  men,  calls  for  forbearance  and  patience.  He 
may  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  but  no  poet  has  arisen  to  sing  his 
praises.     Everybody  knows 

"How  doth  the  little  busy  bee — " 

but  nobody  knows  how  doth  the  little  busy  wasp.  He  cannot  be 
charged  with  idleness  either,  as  he  works  industriously  with  his  wings 
when  he  is  crawling  over  a  window-pane,  and  works  with  other  parts 
of  his  organisation  when  he  crawls  over  humans.  Popular  superstition 
gives  him  an  incredible  number  of  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  he 
certainly  displays  a  great  deal  of  liberality  in  disposing  of  his  artiller}-. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  full-grown  wasp  can  sting  eleven  times  while  a 
man  winks  once,  and  without  manifesting  the  slightest  fatigue.  In 
addition  to  his  other  attractions,  he  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odor,  ver}- 
refreshing  to  your  nervous  system  if  you  happen  to  detect  it  while  you 
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are  preparing  for  your  couch.  He  is  a  remarkably  quiet  bug,  and  one 
usually  feels  him  before  one  sees  him.  His  sting  is  about  the  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  single  insertion  of  it  produces  a  pang 
measuring  eight  cubic  inches  at  least.  There  was  an  article  in 
Chavihcrs'' s  Edinburgh  jfoumal,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  "  Science  and 
Art "  department,  which  announced  the  discovery  of  curative  qualities 
in  wasp-stings.  It  was  gravely  asserted  that  the  worst  cases  of 
rheumatic  complaints  yielded  to  this  gentle  treatment.  The  rnodus 
operandi  was  not  set  forth,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
wasp  was  inveigled  into  a  metallic  tube;  thick  enough  to  defy  his 
sting,  and  then  induced  to  back  out  again  while  the  medical  attend- 
ant held  the  tube  to  the  diseased  surface.  The  patient  would  be  pretty 
apt  to  know  when  the  remedy  was  applied,  and  would  perhaps  make 
some  cursory  objections  about  the  time  of  the  endermic  injection. 

It  would  be  rank  heresy  to  say  anything  uncomplimentary  about  the 
busy  Bee,  who  improves  each  shining  hour  in  gathering  honey  day  by 
day  from  every  opening  flower,  and  also  in  stinging  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  he  may  chance  to  meet  as  he  makes  his  bee-lines  from 
blossom  to  hive.  There  can  certainly  be  no  I'easonable  objection  to 
the  honey-sucking  part  of  the  business  :  the  flov/ers  part  with  their 
sweets  without  damage,  and  honey  is  usually  considered  an  edible  of 
great  value.  But  it  may  be  modestly  suggested  that  the  bee  does  not 
gather  his  golden  stores  for  human  delectation,  and  therefore  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to  the  high  place  usually 
assigned  him  as  the  great  exemplar  of  all  possible  human  virtues. 
He  is' a  sucker,  clad  in  stripes,  and  carrying  concealed  weapons.  If 
honey-sucking  is  work,  his  pastime  consists  in  piercing  the  human 
cuticle  without  warning  and  without  provocation.  The  deliberate 
judgment  of  many  amiable  persons  is  that  your  bee  is  a  treacherous, 
yellow-streaked  rascal  who  ought  to  be  mashed.  If  he  lived  in  a 
civilised  town,  he  would  be  taken  up  for  assaults  forty  times  an  hour  if 
the  constabulary  were  worth  a  cent. 

What  shall  be  said  about  flies .'  Countr}'  people  will  tell  you  that 
they  frequent  cities  as  well  as  the  rural  districts.  But  country  flies  are 
underbred,  and  being  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  they  despise 
conventional  regulations  and  acknowledge  no  restraints.  At  meal- 
time they  dodge  the  fly-bush,  and  tumble,  two  at  a  time,  into  your 
coffee.  You  may  skim  their  scalded  bodies  out  of  the  cup,  but  you 
remember  their  habits,  and  the  Mocha  has  acquired  another  flavor. 
They  flop  down  into  the  butter,  and  after  crawling  out,  they  alight  on 
your  nose  with  sticky  pedals.  In  all  umbrageous  localities  their  name 
is  Legion.  In  the  early  morning,  when  you  would  give  eleven  dollars 
an  hour  for  a  nap  two  hours  long,  they  hover  over  your  head  athirst 
for  gore.  Suppose  you  have  a  mosquito-net,  under  which  you  have 
slept  all  night  while  the  song  of  the  baffled  vampires  soothed  your 
slumbers  ?  The  fly  laughs  at  your  barrier.  He  gets  in  somehow,  and 
by  the  time  you  have  caught  him  in  a  fold  of  the  net  and  pinchecl  him 
into  jelly,  you  are  wide  awake,  and  may  as  well  give  up  your  courtship 
of  the  drowsy  god.  Like  the  little  busy  bee,  he  has  been  immortalised 
in  verse  ;  but  you  may  sing  "  Shoo  Fly  "  in  the  country  until  you  are 
hoarse,  but  he  won't  stay  shooed. 

Alcibiades  Jones. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  French  monarchs  of  the  old  regime  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  the  principles  affecting  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  nations,  yet  they  were  forced  to  believe  the  fact  that 
industry,  commerce,  and  capital  went  hand  in  hand  with  freedom. 
One  of  the  Louises  a  century  or  two  ago,  beholding  wilh  amazement 
the  success  of  one  who  had  only  been  a  humble  artisan,  said  to  him  : 
"  Listen,  you  who  are  but  one  of  my  subjects  having  created  the  means 
of  giving  employment  and  bread  to  multitudes  of  my  people,  tell  me 
what  I  —  the  State  itself —  can  accomplish  for  France.  You  are  a 
citizen-^  I  am  the  king  —  it  must  be  that  I  can  therefore  perform 
great  things:  M^hat  can  I  do  for  commerce?"  "Let  it  alone,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  self-esteem  of  the  French  monarch  has  in  the  history  of  nations 
been  the  bane  of  industry ;  and  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  intelligence  of 
modern  legislators  that  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  the  past  should 
at  this  day  be  not  only  upheld  but  carried  out  and  acted  upon  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  to  themselves  not  of  millions  but 
of  billions  of  money,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  that  high  rank  among 
the  nations  which  this  people  attained  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  The  wise  experience  of  producers  has  established  beyond 
question  that  success  demands  cheapness  of  production  —  given  that, 
then  you  have  demand  and  diffusion,  and  thereby  wealth.  This  princi- 
ple is  in  direct  antagonism  to  monopoly  and  hi^]i  prices  as  main- 
tained by  Senator  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  act  with 
him  ;  and  remembering  these  two  antagonistic  principles,  let  us 
examine  the  results  of  high  prices  and  monopoly  during  the  last  few- 
years.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  before  starting  that  gold  and  green- 
backs have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  This  we  consider  self- 
evident. 

The  ist  January,  1866,  saw  the  United  States  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  the  war  between  the  States  at  an  end  ;  on  that  clay  Mr. 
Kelley  made  his  speech  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  on  the  vast 
benefits  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  people  of  this  country  by 
believing  in  and  encouraging  the  promotion  of  the  philosophy  of  high 
prices.  Let  us  see  how  it  has  operated.  The  war  had  unhinged  our 
carrying  trade  in  ships.  There  were  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping 
to  be  replaced ;  and  if  things  were  to  advance  in  the  old  way,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  ship-building.  The  year  1870  ought  to  show 
American  canvas  in  every  latitude  and  longitude  —  the  United  States 
flag  in  every  foreign  port —  ship-carpenters  in  full  employment,  and 
the  thousands  depending  on  this  industry  with  their  hands  full  and 
their  homes  happy.  We  know  that  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  the  very  reverse.     The   ship-yards  of  the   State  of  Maine    are 
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silent ;  those  of  New  Brunswick,  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  are  busy  as 
bee-hives.  What  is  the  reason  ?  The  workman  in  New  Brunswick 
has  to  eat  and  wear  clothes,  and  warm  himself  at  the  fire  just  as  the 
State  of  Maine  man  does  —  but  on  very  different  terms  of  cost ;  and 
he  (in  N.  B.)  also  employs  the  shoemaker,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  clergyman,  and  the  doctor  and  lawyer,  but  they  all  charge  him  30 
per  cent,  less  than  his  neighbor  in  Maine  pays.  They  are  not  high- 
priced  men,  but  make  out  very  well  on  their  low  prices.  The  ship- 
carpenter  or  contractor  finds  that  the  timber  from  all  parts  of  the . 
Union  costs  him  and  those  who  supply  it  too  much  money  for  him  to 
think  of  turning  out  a  ship  that  will  pay  the  merchant  who  owns  her  \ 
and  with  respect  to  iron,  copper,  cordage,  etc.,  it  is  quite  needless  for 
him  to  try  to  use  materials  the  cost  of  which,  in  consequence  of  duties 
and  monopoly,  would  ruin  him. 

But  it  is  urged,  remit  the  duties  by  drawback  on  the  materials  going 
into  the  construction  of  ships.  This  would  be  legislating  for  ship- 
builders and  ship-owners,  anid  not  for  the  people.  It  would  be  the 
Government  granting  exemption  from  taxes  to  a  class,  just  as  the 
bond-holders  are  for  other  reasons  exempt.  How  many  other  interests 
might  not  with  equal  justice  claim  like  exemption  ?  But  granted  that 
the  United  States  helped  to  pa}'  the  cost  of  every  ship  sent  off  the 
stocks,  can  such  vessels  be  sailed  at  a  profit  ?  The  answer  to  this  is, 
they  cannot.  If  the  captain  and  the  crew  spend  their  wages  in  the 
United  States  in  support  of  their  families  —  if  the  vessel's  stores 
consist  of  United  States  flour  and  pork,  they  cannot  do  more  than 
hold  their  own  in  the  latter  case,  while  on  the  score  of  wages  there 
can  be  no  competition  with  foreign  vessels.  The  consequence  is  a 
resort  to  large  sums  of  public  money  as  subsidies,  to  force  what  under 
the  true  policy  would  grow  and  prosper  alone  and  unaided.  Thus 
have  the  foreign-going  freights  almost  all  gone  on  board  foreign 
vessels  ;  and  the  United  States,  like  Samson,  has  been  shorn  of  her 
former  prodigious  strength  in  commercial  marine  by  interested  political 
Delilahs  who  have  solelv  their  individual  self-aggrandisement  in  view. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  branch  of  industry  peculiarly  American,  viz., 
machinery.  There  are  not  better  or  more  skilful  mechanics  and  machi- 
nists than  are  furnished  by  the  workshops  of  Nashua,  Worcester,  Lowell, 
and  Philadelphia.  Were  the  metals  and  materials  and  work77icii  deliv- 
ered from  the  incubus  of  artificial  high  prices,  the  demand  and  supply  of 
American  machinery  would  be  world-wide.  Who  would  have  imagined 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  machinists  of  Great  Britain  would  construct 
and  send  over  to  the  United  States,  printing-presses,  mill-machinery, 
and  a  thousand  etceteras,  not  to  speak  of  utensils  and  agricultural 
implements  without  number,  by  the  ship-load  —  paying  high  tariff  rates 
and  underselling  the  manufactures  of  New  England  in  the  same  depart- 
ment ?  It  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all  that  Philadelphia  supplied 
Cuba  with  everything  in  this  line  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor ;  but  now 
the  whole  business  has  been  transferred  to  Europe,  never  to  return  so 
long  as  the  present  system  prevails. 

Let  Mr.  Kelley  and  the  supporters  of  protection  say  why  it  is  that 
the  import  duty  on  pig  (or  unmanufactured)  iron  is  45  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  invoice.     He  v.ill   say  it   is  to   protect  us  against  the 
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foreigner  with  his  cheap  labor.  This  is  thought  always  quite  enough 
to  settle  the  question  and  to  end  discussion.  The  trick  of  bringing  in 
\\\e.  patriotic  feeling  is  often  successful  in  stopping  further  inquiry.  But 
persevere  —  ask  him  how  it  is  that  American  labor  is  not  enabled  to 
compete  with  foreign.  How  is  it  that  where  land  is  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else,  the  products  of  the  land  are  not  cheaper  also  ?  This 
the  protectionists  and  supporters  of  high  prices  will  fail  to  answer. 
Labor  depends  upon  or  is  implied  in  less  or  more  of  a  barrel  of  flour, 
.  a  bushel  of  meal,  a  suit  of  clothes,  etc.  Before  high  tariff"  times  we 
had  flour  at  4  dollars  a  barrel.  If  the  immigrant  finds  his  subsistence 
cheap,  and  clothing  cheap,  and  the  charges  light  which  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  as  a  member  of  a  community  every  one  of  whom  lives  cheaply, 
he,  the  laborer,  will  work  cheap,  and  moreover  will  be  glad  to  share 
with  the  new-comer  from  the  land  he  left.  For  one  who  comes  over 
now,  twenty  would  come  with  such  favorable  prospects.  But  the 
farmer  wants  several  other  things  besides  labor.  He  wants  railway 
transportation,  which  he  cannot  have  so  long  as  Pennsylvania  has  the 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  iron  market.  Let  in  foreign  iron,  and  the 
farmer  will  feed  and  sustain  the  labor  to  produce  iron  in  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  There  are  mountains  of  iron  ore  in  the  first 
named  State,  square  miles  of  the  black  band  in  North  Carolina,  and 
immeasurable  deposits  in  Pennsylvania.  Adopt  the  Frenchman's 
advice  to  the  king,  and  let  commerce  and  industry  alone,  and  capital- 
ists with  their  workmen  in  iron  ore  will  come  o\er  and  establish  them- 
selves, giving  (not  selling)  to  each  artisan  and  his  family  as  much 
ground  as  will  keep  them  in  support  of  a  cow,  some  hogs,  poultry  and 
vegetables.  Surely  a  skilled  puddler  or  workman  in  such  circum- 
stances must -enable  his  employer  to  succeed,  having  the  benefit  of 
cheap  clothing,  cheap  food,  fuel  and  lodging,  where  his  neighbors  — 
school-teacher,  miller  and  merchant,  doctor  and  parson  —  are  on  like 
footing.  Surely  such  establishments  must,  in  their  production,  under- 
sell in  Europe  those  who  have  to  provide  cash  payment  for  every  mouth- 
ful their  men  and  theii-  families  eat,  for  every  drop  of  milk  they  drink, 
and  every  pipe  they  smoke.  With  industry  and  commerce  thus  liber- 
ated, the  wealth  of  the  Lhiion  would  make  prodigious  strides  ;  and 
instead  of  building  a  Chinese  wall  around  us  by  prohibitory  tariffs  on 
the  principle  of  "beggar  my  neighbor" — the  shallow  device  of  over- 
reaching selfishness  —  the  world  would  be  the  market  for  the  produce 
of  our  teeming  lands  and  crowded  workshops,  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
every  country  we  would  have  a  national  interest. 

With  respect  to  our  special  interests  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  we 
would  have  no  more  vessels  coming  bringing  ballast  —  that  is,  nothing  — 
or  sometimes  a  cargo  of  salt  charged  with  an  import  duty  of  100  per  cent, 
to  •'  protect "  a  company  of  monopolists  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  under  the  necessity  of  making  us  pay  an  increased  rate 
of  freight  on  our  naval  stores  and  cotton  outwards  ;  but  we  would  have 
the  products  of  other  lands  and  climes  in  exchange  for  our  surplus  pro- 
ductions, affording  easily  from  our  import  duties  the  means  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  Government  and  the  interest  or  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt. 

Agricola. 
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I. 

RIDING  once,  a  solitary  passenger,  in  a  stage-coach,  I  occupied 
the  back  seat.  Although  a  boy  of  but  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  I  was  of  a  dreamy  and  imaginative  mind,  and  given,  of  course, 
to  abstract  thought.  The  country  through  which  the  stage  was  passing 
was  level,  presented  a  dull  sameness  of  appearance,  and  had  not 
power  for  much  time  to  prevent  me  from  falling  away  into  one  of  my 
usual  fits  of  absent-mindedness.  Thus  it  was  that,  forgetting  all  the 
surroundings  of  my  actual  position,  I  fixed  my  eyes  in  a  deep  reverie 
upon  the  red  morocco  cushioning  of  the  back  of  the  front  seat  of  the 
stage.  At  length  I  became  aware  that,  amid  the  lines  formed  in  this 
covering  by  the  tacks  driven  into  the  morocco  at  intervals  to  keep  it 
in  its  proper  place,  there  was  looking  forth  at  me  the  image  of  a 
grotesque  and  rather  comical  face,  the  singular  and  ridiculous  expres- 
sion of  which  drew  me  after  a  while  out  of  my  reverie.  So  strong  an 
impression  of  a  comic  character  did  this  imagined  face  make  upon 
my  mind  that,  having  paper  and  pencil  in  one  of  my  pockets,  I  drew 
an  outline  of  it  at  the  first  post-office  where  the  stage  stopped  to 
exchange  mails. 

This  was  my  first  effort  at  drawing,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  my  uncle's 
engaging  a  master  to  give  me  lessons  in  that  art.  The  old  gentleman 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  this  my  first  attempt  at  delineation. 
What  pleased  him,  he  said,  was  that  the  expression  of  the  face  was  so 
perfectly  natural  and  yet  so  thoroughly  absurd  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  drawing  exhibited  genius  in  Jiumble  me  who  had  made  it.  Not 
that  he  intended  me  to  be  an  artist.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  often 
told  me  that  —  for  reasons  of  which  I  should  be  informed  when  I 
became  of  age  —  he  had  always  destined  me  for  the  Bar. 

I  mention  this  incident  and  its  immediate  result  that  the  reader  may 
not  have  reason  for  being  startled,  or,  what  is  worse,  for  wanting  faith 
in  the  two  incidents  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  related  in  the  following 
narrative. 

I  had  been  reared  entirely  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boteler  —  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  called  "  uncle  " —  from  my  earliest  recollection  until  I 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  I  knew  nothing  of  my  birth  or 
parentage ;  I  had  only  learned  that  he  had  adopted  me  as  a  son  when 
I  was  still  a  mere  baby.  During  all  this  while  I  received  the  motherly 
care  of  the  lady-like  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Lessen.  A  kind-hearted  and 
most  excellent  old  lady  she  was,  performed  well  the  duties  of  her  office, 
and  was  beloved  by  all  the  household. 

When  I  had  a  little  passed  the  age  of  eighteen,  my  adopted  father 
died.     I  was  away  from  home  at  college  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
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was  sudden  and  unexpected,  being  caused  by  his  carnage  being  run 
away  with  by  a  new  pair  of  horses,  upset  and  broken  to  pieces.  He 
lived  for  some  hours  afterwards,  however,  although  in  great  pain  ;  and 
Mrs.  Lessen  told  me  that,  when  it  was  known  that  his  death  would 
ensue,  he  had  had  a  short  private  discourse  with  Thomas  Walker,  his 
confidential  servant.  All  of  this  interview  made  known  by  Walker  to 
Mrs.  Lessen  was  that  his  master  had  required  that  he  should  bring  me 
home  from  college  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  that,  should  m}" 
father  be  dead  on  my  return  home,  he  should  make  known  to  me  a  most 
important  communication  from  my  deceased  relative.  Lnmediately 
after  giving  to  Mrs.  Lessen  this  important  information,  the  confidential 
servant  took  the  railroad  train  to  seek  me  at  college.  He  never 
arrived  at  the  college,  however  ;  the  train  in  which  he  travelled  ran 
off  the  track,  and  Walker  was  among  the  number  killed.  My  father 
had  been  dead  and  buried  nearly  two  weeks  when  I  received  the  first 
news  of  his  death  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Watkins,  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  his  most  intimate  friend. 

When,  on  my  arrival  at  home,  I  heard  from  the  housekeeper  of  the 
important  commimication  which  Walker  had  been  directed  to  make  to 
me,  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  referred  to  a  small  japanned  tin-box  which 
iny  father  kept  locked  in  his  iron  safe,  and  which  he  had  often  told 
me  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  I  should  open  when  I  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  not  before. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Boteler's  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  have 
been  dated  some  five  or  six  years  before  his  death.  There  were  an- 
nuities to  Mrs.  Lessen  and  Thomas  Walker,  and  some  small  legacies 
to  a  few  others  ;  but  I  was  his  residuary  legatee,  and  became  heir  to 
an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  was  not  to  enter  into 
possession,  however,  until  I  became  of  age,  the  property  in  the  mean- 
while remaining  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Watkins,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
will  executor  of  the  estate  and  my  guardian,  and  who  was  directed  to 
make  me  a  liberal  allowance  to  complete  my  education  at  college  and 
to  prepare  me  for  the  Bar.  My  adopted  father  declared  in  his  will 
what  he  had  often  said  to  me  during  his  life  —  that  he  had  no  near 
living  relative  but  myself 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  left  Hagerstown  and  removed  to  Baltimore 
—  whither  my  guardian  had  removed  from  the  same  place  some  years 
before  —  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Gordon  and  Miles.  My  going  into  the  office  of  this  law-firm  was 
rather  against  the  will  of  my  guardian,  who  told  me  that  the  senior 
partner  had  been  no  favorite  with  my  adopted  father.  But  in  truth  I 
had  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Bella  Gordon,  whom  I  had  met 
at  a  party  during  a  visit  to  Baltimore  nearly  a  year  before  ;  and  this 
passion  had  caused  me  to  prefer  studying  in  her  father's  office,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  thus  have  more  frequent  opportunities  than  I  could 
otherwise  obtain  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  daughter. 

Bella  was_a  very  beautiful  girl,  of  a  gentle  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, "  taking  after  "  her  mother  entirely  in  both  appearance  and  char- 
acter, and  not  at  all  resembling  her  father  in  either  respect.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  a  man  who  may  have  been  handsome  in  his  youth,  but 
if  so,  a  sour,  selfish,  and  grasping  disposition  had,  by  being  frequently 
gratified,  taken  away  all  vestiges  of  good  .looks  from  his  countenance. 
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I  soon  gained  the  affection  of  tlie  daugliter  and  tlie  approl^ation  of 
the  mother  ;  but  I  made  no  progress  at  all  in  winning  the  good-will  of 
the  father  —  indeed,  I  am  sure  that  he  had  but  little  good-will  to  give 
to  any  human  being  but  himself  Bella  told  me  when  I  proposed  that 
I  should  ask  her  father's  consent  to  our  marriage,  that  Mr.  Gordon  had 
already  spoken  to  her  about  me,  and  had  ordered  her  no  longer  to  re- 
ceive my  attentions,  adding  that  he  would  never  approve  of  the  match, 
as  he  could  not  abide  me,  having  always  had  an  antipathy  towards  me 
from  his  first  sight  of  me,  because  I  reminded  him  of  some  one  whom 
he  had  disliked  in  the  past.  Bella  begged  me,  therefore,  not  to  speak 
yet  awhile  to  her  father  upon  the  subject  of  our  engagement,  but  to 
wait  until  his  prejudice  should  be  removed  by  an  acquaintance  with 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  good  qualities. 

It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  honor  required  that  I  should  speak 
to  the  father  on  the  subject  of  our  attachment,  and  I  soon  made  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  In  plain  but  polite  terms  he  refused  his  assent, 
and  suggested  that  my  visits  to  his  house  should  be  forthwith  discon- 
tinued, as  they  but  tended  to  keep  alive  a  hopeless  passion.  He  advised 
me  also  to  devote  my  attention  to  my  studies,  and  not  to  concern  my- 
self about  affairs  of  love  until  I  was  at  least  of  age. 

Mr.  Miles  —  Mr.  Gordon's  law-partner  —  and  myself  were  from  the 
first,  and  ever  continued  to  be,  on  the  best  terms.  I  am  sure,  indeed, 
that  I  was  a  great  favorite  with  him.  I  was  also  upon  excellent  terms 
with  Dr.  Watkins,  my  guardian  ;  the  friendship  which  he  had  entertained 
for  my  uncle  he  bestowed  upon  me.  One  or  the  other,  and  sometimes 
both  of  these  gentlemen  I  consulted  upon  all  matters  that  seemed  to 
me  of  importance. 

Thus  continued  affairs  with  me  until  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twent}'- 
one  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  I  had  in  the  meantime 
strictly  fulfilled  the  desire  of  Mr.  Gordon  in  reference  to  Bella,  never 
meeting  her  except  occasionally  at  parties  and  upon  the  street.  I 
pursued  this  course  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  the  young  lady  herself, 
and  in  hope  —  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
apparently  made  by  the  father  —  that,  on  my  coming  of  age,  I  might 
hope  for  his  consent.  But  want  of  free  intercourse  with  my  beloved 
did  not  cause  the  flame  of  love  to  die  in  my  bosom  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  burned  with  increased  intensity. 

On  the  very  day  when  I  became  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Mr.  Miles 
moved,  before  one  of  the  Baltimore  courts,  my  admission  as  an 
attorney ;  and,  after  an  examination,  my  name  was  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  court  as  a  member  of  the  Bar.  On  the  same  morning 
I  asked  for,  and  was  admitted  to,  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Gordon. 
At  this  interview  I  again  laid  before  him  my  claim  to  his  daughter's 
hand,  urging  that,  although  nearly  three  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
forbidden  me  to  visit  her,  I  had  complied  all  that  long  time  with  his 
behest,  but  that  my  love  for  Bella,  so  far  from  being  lessened,  was 
even  increased  by  the  lapse  of  years.  I  stated  also  that  what  he  had 
said  in  regard  to  my  putting  off  love-affairs  until  I  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  had  caused  me  to  hope  for  his  consent  to  my 
marriage  to  Miss  Gordon,  on  my  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  enter- 
ing upon  the  possession  of  the  estate  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  adopted 
father. 
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"  My  dear  Mr.  Boteler,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "  the  remark  to  which 
you  refer  was  made  for  your  own  good,  and  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  my  daughter.  I  meant  only  that  you  should  allow  no  lo\e-afTfair  to 
interfere  w'ith  your  study  of  the  law.  Give  up,  young  man,  all  thoughts- 
of  Bella  Gordon.  You  will  never  receive  my  consent  to  a  marriage 
with  her  ;  I  had  rather  follow  her  to  her  grave  than  see  her  wedded  to 
you." 

"Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Gordon,"  I  asked,  "why  you  object  to  me  as 
a  son-in-law  ?  I  have  a  profession  generally  considered  to  be  lucrative 
and  honorable ;  Mr.  Miles,  who  has  superintended  my  studies,  says 
that  I  have  been  a  faithful  student,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that 
I  shall  be  successful  at  the  Bar ;  and  I  have,  independently  of  this 
profession,  an  income  of  rather  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  There  is  nothing,  I  am  sure,  against  my  moral  character. 
Moreover,  the  young  lady  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  attachment  is  still  recipro- 
cated by  her." 

"As  Bella  is  my  daughter,"  answered  Mr.  Gordon,  "and  I  have, 
therefore,  a  right  to  refuse  positively  my  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
any  particular  individual,  I  decline  giving  any  other  reply  to  your 
application  than  this :  It  is  my  humor  not  to  have  you  for  a  son-in- 
law. —  Young  man,"  he  added,  seeing  that  I  was  again  about  to  speak, 
"  do  not  say  another  word  —  I  will  not  listen  to  it.  My  answer  is 
final.     You  shall  never  marry  my  daughter  with  my  consent." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  my  unhappiness  ;  and, 
though  my  affection  for  the  daughter  suffered  no  diminution,  I  left  the 
interview  with  a  feeling  for  the  father  very  different  from  love. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  on  which  this  interview  with  Mr.  Gordon  took 
place,  and  but  a  few  hours  afterwards,  when  the  first  of  the  amazing 
incidents  occurred  which  were  referred  to  in  the  opening  part  of  this 
narrative,  and  which  led  to  very  important  results,  and  among  them 
was  success  in  my  love-suit. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  outer  room  of  the  law-office  of  Messrs.  Gordon 
and  Miles  —  not  having  yet  procured  an  office  of  my  own, —  and  was 
endeavoring  to  devise  some  means  of  propitiating  the  father  of  my 
lady-love,  and  feeling,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  by  no  means  happy. 
In  my  abstraction  my  glance  was  bent  through  the  open  window  upon 
the  sky.  Suddenly  my  vision  was  intercepted  by  a  small,  slender,  and 
very  beautiful  female  hand,  w^hich  appeared  between  my  eyes  and  the 
window.  Yes,'  the  hand  was  beautiful,  although  the  index-finger  was 
so  displaced  and  apparently  dislocated  as  to  point  laterally  at  right 
angles  from  its  fellows. 

Startled  from  my  reverie,  I  looked  to  see  the  body  to  which  the  hand 
belonged  ;  but  there  was  no  body  nor  even  arm  to  be  seen  —  only  the 
hand,  which  was  fainter  above  the  wrist,  and  all  above  that  seemed  to 
be,  so  to  speak,  hidden  in  the  air.  It  appeared  as  if  the  hand  were 
shown  to  me  only  to  exhibit  its  remarkable  distortion  ;  such  at  least 
was  the  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  vision. 

Doubting  the  evidence  of  my  own  sight,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  then 
again  looked  towards  the  windov/.  The  mysterious  hand  was  still 
distinctly  there.     Even  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  however,  it  melted,  as  it 
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were,  into  the  air.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind,  I 
turned  to  the  table  beside  me,  on  which  were  pens,  ink,  paper,  and 
pencils,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  last-mentioned,  made  a  sketch  of  the 
singular  subject  of  my  mysterious  vision. 

Placing  the  drawing  in  the  small  common-place  book  which  I 
habitually  carry  in  the  inside  breast-pocket  of  my  coat,  and  seeing 
that  the  time-piece  on  the  mantel  indicated  five  o'clock,  I  left  the  office 
to  take  my  usual  afternoon  walk.  My  thoughts  dwelling  at  intervals 
sometimes  on  the  spectral  hand,  sometimes  on  the  unpromising  state 
of  my  love-affairs,  I  sauntered  along  the  streets,  unconscious  of  the 
direction  in  which  my  feet  were  carrying  me,  until  I  found  myself 
standing  in  front  of  the  office-door  of  my  recent  guardian,  Dr.  Watkins. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  visited  my  old  friend  for  nearly  a  week. 
I  wished  also  to  consult  him  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  between 
Bella  and  myself     So  I  at  once  rang  the  door-bell. 

I  found  the  doctor  in  his  office,  and,  as  usual,  glad  to  see  me.  After 
the  ordinary  inquiries  with  regard  to  health,  I  related  to  my  old  friend, 
as  introductory  (singular  as  such  a  reason  may  appear  to  the  reader) 
to  my  la\e-affairs,  the  remarkable  vision  which  had  been  presented 
to  me. 

"  Bless  my  life,  Fred  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  becoming  supersti- 
tious. How  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  vision  was  real.  Of  course 
vou  were  dreaming." 

"  I  assure  you,  doctor,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  was  never  more  wide 
awake  in  my  life." 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "your  nervous  system  is  out  of 
order.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  '  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,'  and  Sir 
David  Brewster  in  his  '  Natural  Magic,'  relate  many  instances  of 
wonderful  effects  produced  by  the  diseased  condition  of  the  optic 
nerves." 

"There  may  be  something  in  that  suggestion,"  I  rejoined.  "How- 
ever, I  have  made  a  sketch  which  I  think  rather  faithfully  rej^resents 
the  subject  of  my  vision.     Here  it  is." 

I  took  the  drawing  from  my  common-place  book  and  handed  it  to 
the  old  gentleman.  The  doctor  looked  at  the  paper  for  several  min- 
utes, during  which  he  was  plunged  apparently  into  deep  thought. 

"  Well !  "  he  observed  at  length,  "  this  is  very  strange.  The  hand 
represented  here  looks  very  familiar  to  me.  AMiere  and  when  I  saw 
its  original  I  cannot  i^ecollect,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  it. 
The  time  must  have  been  long  ago,  or  I  could  probably  recollect  '  the 
when  and  the  where.'  " 

"This  imperfect  remembrance  of  yours,  doctor,"  I  remarked,  "adds 
greatly  to  the  importance  of  my  strange  vision.  It  seems  as  if  there 
were  a  special  meaning  in  this  singular  affair.  May  it  not  be  that 
some  crime  is  to  be  punished,  or  some  wi'ong  righted,  by  means  of  this 
spectral  hand  .''     But  why  should  it  appear  to  me  ?  " 

"  The  affair  is  strange,"  answered  Dr.  Watkins  ;  "  and  I  acknow- 
ledge, in  view  of  it,  that 

"  '  There  are  more  mysteries  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  philosophy.' 

Nevertheless,  we  can  certainly  see  no  special  meaning  in  the  singular 
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sight  which  you  believe  at  heart  that  you  have  seen.  Besides,  the  inci- 
dent's reminding  me  of  a  hand  which  I  have  seen  may  be,  and  very 
probably  is,  one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences  which  are  occur- 
ring every  day." 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  mode  in  which  my  love-suit 
had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Gordon.  The  good  old  doctor — seeing,  he 
said,  no  other  remedy  —  advised  me  to  trust  to  time  and  patience  to 
improve  my  future  in  love. 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  Dr.  Watkins,  "  have  you  yet  looked  into  the 
box  which  your  father  directed  you  to  open  when  )ou  arrived  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  .''  " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "but  I  shall  do  so  forthwith.  I  have  it  safely 
locked  in  my  trunk  in  my  own  room  at  the  hotel  where  I  board." 

It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  this  bo.\  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  mysterious  hand.  On  reflection,  however,  that  idea 
appeared  to  be  absurd. 

As  I  Vi^ended  my  way  slowly  to  my  hotel,  I  confess  that  as  much  as 
I  loved  Bella,  my  mind  dwelt  upon  the  first  subject  of  our  conversation 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Immediately  on  gaining  my  room  I 
went  to  my  trunk,  opened  it,  and  took  out  of  it  the  japanned  tin-box 
and  the  key  that  unlocked  it.  On  opening  the  box  I  found  that  its 
contents  were  a  suit  of  baby-clothes  of  very  fine  quality,  a  child's  ivory 
rattle,  and  a  string  of  alternate  gold  and  coral  beads.  These  were 
all.  There  was  nothing  here,  then,  to  aid  in  elucidating  the  mystery 
of  the  spectral  hand. 

For  several  succeeding  days  I  called  regularly  every  afternoon  upon 
Dr.  Watkins  to  inquire  whether  he  yet  recollected  the  occasion  on 
which  he  had  seen  what  I  persisted  in  believing  to  be  the  prcrbable 
original  of  my  marvellous  vision.  But  his  memory  still  continued  to 
be  imperfect  on  that  subject. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  after  my  admission  to  the  Bar,  I  had 
rented  and  furnished  an  office  of  my  own.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixth  day  after  my  remarkable  visitation,  I  was  sitting  at  my  table  in 
this  office  and  looking  through  a  window  at  the  sky  —  a  frequent  habit 
with  me,  by  the  way,  while  in  reverie  —  when  my  line  of  vision  was 
again  intercepted  by  the  airy  hand  which  I  had  before  seen.  Instinct- 
ively as  it  were,  looking  again,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  for  the  body 
to  which  the  hand  should  belong,  I  saw  a  finely  moulded  arm,  part  of 
a  shoulder  covered  with  white  drapery,  a  gracefully  shaped  neck,  and 
a  pale  and  beautiful  female  face.  All  these  were  shadowy,  and  yet 
distinctly  seen  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  form  of  which  they  should  be  a 
part  was  totally  invisible.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  long  dark 
lashes  rested  upon  the  white  cheek.  The  positions  of  such  parts  of 
the  mysterious  being  as  were  visible  to  me  indicated  a  state  of  calm 
and  profound  slumber.  Even  as  I  gazed  upon  this  wonderful  vision, 
it  softly  and  graduallv  faded  from  view. 

As  strange  as  the  statement  may  appear  to  the  reader,  I  felt  not  at 
all  alarmed.  I  was  somewhat  awed,  it  is  true  ;  but  my  state  of  mind 
did  not  prevent  me  from  reflecting  that,  should  I  draw  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  what  I  had  seen,  Dr.  Watkins  might  be  enabled  to  remem- 
ber what  incidents,  if  any,  had  occurred  in  connection  with  the  hand 
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whose  "  counterfeit  presentment "  I  had  shown  him  a  drawing  of. 
What  mainly  gave  me  cahiiness  and  self-possession  was  a  conviction 
that  I  had  been  selected  as  the  instrument  for  developing  an  important 
mystery.  Impelled  by  these  feelings,  I  made,  immediately  after  the 
vision  had  disappeared,  a  pencil-sketch  of  what  it  had  presented  to 
me. 

I  then  hastened  at  once  to  Dr.  Watkins's  office.  The  old  gentleman 
—  who  had  now  given  up  all  of  his  practice  but  that  which  benevolence 
induced  him  to  attend  to  —  was  at  home. 

"  Bless  my  life,  Fred,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  I  placed  my  sketch  in  his 
hand,  "  this  is  very  wonderful.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  astounding 
affair  which  I  ever  experienced  in  all  my  life.  I  now  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  time  and  place  when  and  where  I  saw  the  hand  which  the 
sketch  which  you  first  showed  me  recalled  imperfectly  to  m}-  mind. 
This  second  sketch  presents  the  very  image  of  the  lady  to  whom  the 
injured  hand  belonged." 

"  Tell  me,  doctor,  if  you  please,"  I  exclaimed,  "  all  that  you  know 
about  the  lady  to  whom  you  refer.  It  seems  especially  meant  that  I 
shall  do  something  to  elucidate  some  myster}^" 

"  It  does,  indeed,  Fred,"  responded  Dr.  Watkins  ;  "  and  I  will  will- 
ingly tell  you  all  that  I  know  about  the  matter.  About  twenty  years 
ago  I  was  located  as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  this 
State.  I  did  not  remain  there  long,  however.  The  best,  or  rather  the 
most  paying,  of  the  practice  was  already  monopolised  by  medical  men 
older  and  better  known  in  that  county  than  I  was.  After  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  of  a  year,  I  left  the  place  and  removed  to  Frederick, 
where  I  met  with  complete  success.  It  was  during  my  short  sojourn 
in  the  -southern  part  of  the  State,  however,  that  the  incidents  in  my 
practice  occurred  which  your  drawings  have  recalled  to  my  mind.  The 
house  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  a  young  widow  lady,  in  my  neighborhood,  was 
entered  one  night  by  two  men  in  disguise,  and  her  infant  son,  an  only 
child,  was  carried  off  by  them.  The  baby  was  absolutely  torn  from 
the  arms  of  its  mother,  and  it  was  in  her  efforts  to  keep  possession  of 
it  that  the  first  finger  of  her  left  hand  was  dislocated.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  before  I  arrived  at  her  house.  What  caused 
me  to  be  so  late  was  that  the  two  other  physicians  had  been  sent  for 
before  me.  As  both  of  them  were  absent  from  home,  I  was  then  called 
on.  This  sketch  of  yours  exactly  represents  the  lady  as  I  first  saw 
her.  Exhausted  by  what  she  had  suffered,  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  had  to  be  awakened  that  I  might  thoroughly  examine  her 
symptoms.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  that  I  restored  the  finger  to  its 
place,  and  also  left  medicines  for  her  and  directions  for  giving  them. 
Mrs.  Gordon's  health,  which  was  already  delicate,  had  received  so 
severe  a  shock  that  she  survived  but  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  loss  of 
her  child.  I  only  paid  her  the  one  visit  mentioned,  however ;  her  case 
was  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the  other  physicians  who  had  been,  ever 
since  her  marriage,  her  regular  medical  attendant." 

"Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about  that  lady's  history,  doctor?" 
I  asked. 

"  But  little,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  never  saw  her  but  the  one  time 
mentioned.     Ill  health  had  kept  her  almost  constantly  at  home,  and  I 
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was  not  a  visitor  at  her  house.  She  was  very  highly  spoken  of  for 
charity  and  general  amiability  of  character.  Those  traits,  as  well  as 
her  beauty,  are  well  exhibited  in  this  sketch  which  you  have  mtide  of 
her  face." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  was  any  connection,"  I  remarked,  "  of  Mr.  Gordon 
of  the  law-firm  of  Gordon  and  Miles." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Mr.  Gordon,  I  have  heard,  is  from 
the  same  county." 

" Will  you  do  me  the  favor,"  I  asked,  "to  give  me  such  an  exact 
description  of  the  house  and  its  locality  that  I  may  find  it  ?  It  seems 
to  have  become  my  duty  to  go  there.  At  any  rate,  I  am  determined 
to  use  every  means  to  f;\thom  this  mystery.  And  do  me  the  further 
favor,  doctor,"  I  added,  "  not  to  say  a  word  to  any  human  being  with 
regard  to  this  affair." 

Dr.  Watkins  promised  rigid  compliance  with  my  last  request,  and 
then  gave  me  very  exact  directions  for  finding  the  house  in  which  he 
had  visited  the  wounded  ladv. 


THE   BURDEN    OF   LIFE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


HEART-WOUNDED,  and  footsore,  and  weary, 
And  full  of  a  fatal  regret. 
When  the  wings  of  the  Night  hovered  dreary 

Over  paths  where  life's  glories  had  set, 
I  turned  in  my  desolate  sadness 

From  the  toil,  and  the  woe,  and  the  strife, 
And  my  soul  found  a  voice  in  her  madness  — 
The  burden  of  life. 

Away  from  me,  shapes  of  the  Present  ! 

You  are  fleeting,  and  shadowy,  and  pale  ; 
Sweep  past  me,  O  shades  evanescent. 

On  the  tireless  wings  of  the  gale. 
See  yonder  the  sheaves  of  the  reapers 

Gathered  in  from  the  sun  and  the  dew  ; 
Pass  by  to  the  land  of  the  sleepers, 
O  phantoms  untrue  ! 
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No  longer  in  toiling  and  striving, 

Undaunted  I  grapple  with  Fate  ; 
I   am  sick  of  the  labor  of  living, 

And  weary  to  watch  and  to  wait. 
No  longer  to  laugh  or  to  moan  with, 

I  scatter  my  hopes  on  the  blast ; — 
Pass  by  me,  and  leave  me  alone  with 
My  beautiful  Past. 

She  is  sealed  with  the  seal  of   Forever ; 

She  is  changeless,  and  solemn,  and  still ; 
She  is  mine  till  the  ages  shall  sever 

The  heart  from  the  passionate  will. 
I  have  longed  with  a  longing  supernal 

For  the  hour  when,  wept  by  no  tears, 
Shall  cease  into  silence  eternal 
The  pulse  of  the  years. 

O  life  with  your  tumult  and  passion  ! 

O  life,  with  your  pleasure  and  pain  ! 
Your  hopes  and  your  sorrows  are  ashen, 

Your  strife  and  your  yearnings  are  vain. 
All,  all  are  deceitful  together. 

All  mock  us  —  the  bitter,  the  sweet, 
The  calm  and  tempestuous  weather. 
They  are  but  a  cheat. 

What  tongue  shall  reveal  or  discover 

The  scroll  of  the  secrets  of  things  .'' 
Who  tell  the  dark  mysteries  over 

Which  o'er  us  flap  ominous  wings  ? 
Shall  we  seek  them  where  night-winds  are  sorest. 

Where  the  pale  East  is  lit  with  no  gleams, 
In  the  whisper  of  leaves  of  the  forest, 
Or  thunder  of  streams  ? 

Men  die, —  and  the  breath  of  the  summer 

With  equal  caresses  is  shed 
On  the  soft  cheek  of  yesterday's  comer, 

On  the  brow  whence  all  softness  is  fled  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  stars  are  as  tender 

On  yon  grave  'neath  the  murmuring  pine 
As  on  these  human  eyes,  whose  dark  splendor 
Looks  up  into  mine. 

What  boots  it  my  steps  that  have  dallied 

In  paths  where  the  roses  were  fair. 
When  the  flowers  are  withered  and  pallid 

With  the  breath  of  a  cruel  despair } 
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What  boots  it,  the  strife  and  the  peril, 

The  pulse  of  the  eager  desire, 
When  the  fields  of  my  life  are  all  sterile, 
And  parched  as  with  fire  ? 

Where  art  thou,  O  Death,  that  hast  tarried 

So  long  on  thy  passionless  march  ? 
Before  me  plains  thirsty  and  arid 

Stretch  far  through  Futurity's  arch. 
The  end  !    ah,  the  end  of  the  sorrow  ! 

The  life  where  no  passions  shall  swell ! 
A  changeless,  eternal  To-Morrow, 
Where  all  shall  be  well ! 
*  *  *  *  ^ 

So  spake  I  in  bitter  complaining 

The  burden  of  life  and  its  ills, 
While  slowly  the  long  light  was  waning 

On  the  crest  of  the  uttermost  hills  ; 
And  out  of  the  gloom  came  a  glory. 

And  up  through  the  stillness  a  voice, 
And  my  ears  caught  the  words  of  a  story 
That  bade  me  rejoice. 

I  turned  —  and  your  face  was  before  me  ; 

I  looked  —  and  your  smile  was  the  light; 
And  the  charm  of  your  eyes  gathered  o'er  me, 

As  you  stood  'twixt  the  day  and  the  night. 
And  I  knew  that  the  secret  was  spoken, 

Though  the  darkness  might  gather  above, 
And  the  truth  on  your  brow  was  the  token 
The  keynote  was  —  Love. 

I  read  in  your  dear  eyes,  all  human, 

Yet  lit  with  a  glory  divine 
That  lifts  your  sweet  pureness  of  woman 

To  a  life  that  is  higher  than  mine. 
That  faith  in  an  infinite  Father 

Is  better  than  strife  of  the  schools. 
And  the  reapers  of  Earth  only  gather 
The  harvest  of  fools. 

Though  joys  be  blown  hither  and  thither 
By  the  pitiless  breathings  of  care. 

Though  hopes  be  born  only  to  wither. 
And  life  be  a  toil  and  a  snare, — 

Yet  up  through  the  love  of  the  creature 
We  rise  to  a  purified  air, 

And  the  mystical  secrets  of   Nature 
Shall  dawn  on  us  there. 
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And  so  this  sweet  mystery  of  loving 

Shall  brighten  the  journey  to  God, 
Till  the  thankful  heart  tire  of  roving, 

And  the  weary  feet  cease  from  the  road  ; 
Till  the  light  of  the  Infinite  Glory 

Stream  down  from  the  mansions  above, 
And  draw  over  Life's  barren  story 
The  mantle  of  Love. 

G.  Herbert  Sass. 


Chtiwhers  V  yournal. 

A   PERFECT   TREASURE. 


CHAPTER    XI. THE    BIRTH    OF    BRIGADOON. 

THE  appointed  year  passed  by,  and  my  novel  was  completed, 
revised,  and  corrected.  The  title  of  this  work  (more  than 
which  of  it  I  do  not  intend  to  inflict  upon  the  present  public)  was 
Brigadoon,  a  name  which  I  flattered  myself  was  original,  and  (it  will 
be  at  least  conceded)  did  not  reveal  too  much  of  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  affectionately  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,  but 
beyond  that  I  was  determined  that  she  should  have  no  connection  with 
it ;  it  was  not  to  profit  in  any  way  by  her  influence,  but  stand  or  fall 
entirely  on  its  own  merits.  I  even  declined  to  make  use  of  her  intro- 
duction to  an  eminent  publisher,  but  sent  him  the  precious  manuscript 
myself,  with  a  modest  note.  By  return  of  post  I  received  a  civil  repjy, 
to  say  that  Brigadoon  had  been  received  in  safety,  and  would  have 
the  "  best  attention  "  of  the  gentleman  employed  by  Messrs.  Putforth 
in  such  cases ;  as  though  that  great  work  were  out  of  health,  and 
needed  medical  advice.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  got  the  notes  of  its 
diagnosis  —  the  "  Reader's  "  verdict.  "  I  have  perused  with  great  care, 
and  very  considerable  interest,  the  manuscript  entitled  Brigadoon.  It 
exhibits  talent  of  no  common  order.  Some  scenes,  especially  that  in 
which  young  Tarbarrel  defies  his  grandmother,  exhibit  remarkable 
power ;  the  humour  is  original  and  genuine ;  the  pathos  simple  but 
touching." 

There  were,  in  short,  three  pages  of  letter-paper,  in  a  beautiful  hand, 
eulogising  my  novel  in  this  agreeable  style  ;  but  the  fourth  page,  like  a 
lady's  postscript,  contained  the  pith  of  the  matter.    This  complimentary 
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gentleman  therein  expressed  much  regret  that  "  the  present  state  of  the 
book-trade,  especially  as  respected  novels,"  prevented  his  bein'g  able 
to  recommend  Messrs.  Putforth  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
manuscript  entitled  Brigadoon. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  "  Reader  "  understood  his  business,  and  that 
this  formula  was  the  established  one  for  rejection  with  the  great  house 
of  Putforth.  Perhaps  it  is  even  imagined  that  it  "  lets  down "  an 
author  easily,  and  makes  him  as  content  with  a  denial  as  the  nature  of 
things  permits.  But  for  my  part,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  been 
without  this  elaborate  and  ornate  criticism,  out  of  which  came  nothing 
at  all. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  "wobbled"  not  a  little  when  she  read  it. 
"  Somewhere  or  other,  I've  got  Messrs.  Putforth's  verdict  upon  my  own 
book  —  that  which  made  my  reputation,  and  Messrs.  Bindem's  fortune. 
It  is  years  ago  now,  but  they  build  upon  the  same  lines  still."  She 
opened  her  great  desk,  and  from  one  of  its  numberless  pigeon-holes 
took  out  a  bundle  of  faded  letters.  "  Ah,  Marmy,"  sighed  she,  "  what 
a  history  of  a  literary  life  might  be  compiled  froni  what  I  shall  leave 
behind  me.  Here  it  is.  No  ;  that  is  one  from  the  same  firm  soliciting 
the  honour  of  '  bringing  out  your  next  production  ; '  a  very  different 
affair,  indeed,  of  which  I  hope  you  will  soon  have  an  experience. 
Yes  ;  this  is  it,  with  a  frank  in  the  corner :  some  connection  of  the 
house  was  an  M.  P.  Old  Putforth  was  himself  alive  at  that  time,  and 
I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  was  his  own  Reader.  Every  publisher 
who  is  his  own  Reader,  Marmy,  has  a  fool  to  decide  for  him.  Let  us 
hear  what  he  says  :  '  I  have  perused  with  great  care,  and  very  consid- 
erable interest ' " 

Here  we  both  roared  with  laughter  —  indeed,  we  could  scarcely  get 
on  with  this  remarkable  document  at  all.  It  was  almost  a  facsimile 
of  the  letter  I  had  myself  received  that  morning,  except  that  "  the 
scene  in  which  young  Tarbarrel  defies  his  grandmother  "  was  the  scene 
between  two  other  folks.  In  the  fourth  page,  "  the  present  state  of  the 
book-trade,  especially  as  regarded  novels,"  alone  prevented  the  Messrs. 
Putforth's  undertaking  the  publication  of  the  accompanying  manu- 
script. 

In  spite  of  my  disappointment,  we  had  quite  a  merry  afternoon  over 
that  letter.  "You  see,  my  dear  Marmv,  you  only  suffer  the  common 
lot." 

"  Or,  rather,  only  like  my  betters,"  said  I  smiling. 

"  Well,  yes  \  my  book  was  a  better  book  by  a  long  way  than  Briga- 
doon,^'' returned  the  old  lady  composedly.  "  Still,  yours  has  great 
promise,  and  they  are  wrong  not  to  undertake  it.  We  must  strive  to 
find  wiser  folks,  INIarmy  —  that's  all.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong  not  to 
try  one  of  the  younger  firms,  which  are  always  the  more  enterprising. 
You  must  not  be  cast  down,  even  if  you  have  many  such  denials. 
Remember  Bruce  and  the  spider;  to  which  last  genus  it  is  said  the 
publishers  belong.  Not,  however,  that  I  always  endorse  that  state- 
ment. They  do  not  always  suck  the  blood  of  authors  with  impu- 
nity. I  don't  mean  only  because  we  generally  disagree  with  them  ; 
they  even  lose  money  by  us  occasionally — they  do  indeed  ;  "  and  the 
recollection,  doubtless,  of  some  transaction  in  which  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Blunt  had  gotten  the  better  of  a  publisher  shook  her  plump  frame. 
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Acting  upon  this  experienced  lady's  advice,  I  sent  Brigadoon  to  seek 
his  fortunes  elsewhere,  and  this  not  twice  nor  three  times  only.  Never 
was  the  proverb,  "  Better  luck  next  time,"  pushed  to  more  extreme 
limits  than  in  his  case.  "  The  present  state  of  the  book-trade,  es- 
pecially as  regarded  novels,"  was  always  the  insuperable  obstacle,  like 
the  black  bar  in  Bradshaw,  that  prevented  his  arriving  at  publication. 
Once,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Tyro  and  Tupkins,  a  firm  justly 
celebrated  for  introducing  young  authors  to  the  public,  Brigadoon  met 
with  the  most  promising  reception.  Tyro  liked  him,  and  Tupkins  was 
charmed  with  him.  They  even  expressed  their  opinion  that  he  would 
make  a  considerable  sensation,  and  warmly  undertook  to  bring  him 
out.  I  was  so  delighted  with  their  courteous  epistle,  that  I  honestly 
told  them  that  money  would  be  a  secondary  object  with  me,  if  the  book 
should  only  appear  in  their  forthcoming  list  of  "new  works  ;  "  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  I  had  expended  more  than  a  year's  labour  upon  it, 
I  shouldvcxpect  a  small  pecuniary  compensation,  the  amount  of  which 
I  left  to  themselves.  In  reply  to  this  "  gushing  "  offer,  Messrs.  Tyro 
and  Tupkins  presented  me  with  their  best  compliments,  and  the  infor- 
mation that  they  never  published  anything  at  their  own  expense,  but 
would  make  their  terms,  in  my  particular  case,  a  hundred  guineas 
down,  and  a  written  guarantee  for  the  disposal  of  a  hundred  copies. 

So  Brigadoo?i  returned  to  me  for  the  fifth  time  or  so,  still  in  manu- 
script, although  by  no  means  in  the  same  state  of  virgin  purity  in  which 
he  had  originally  left  Hershell  Point  —  its  blots  picked  out  with  a  pen- 
knife, its  stains  cleaned  by  india-rubber,  and  stitched  togetJier  with  the 
ribbon  by  the  fair  hands  of  Rosa  herself  Brigadoon  was  now  dog's- 
eared  and  dirty,  and  presented  to  the  experienced  eye  most  undoubted 
evidence  of  his  having  been  a  rejected  manuscript.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  with  appearances  thus  against  him,  and  when  his  parent  himself 
had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  witnessing  his  debut,  a  publisher  was 
at  last  discovered.  I  have  beheld  many  gentlemen  of  that  profession 
since  (some  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friends)  —  wise-eyed,  be- 
nevolent-mouthed, and  altogether  prepossessing  — but  I  never  met 
with  one  who  looked  so  like  an  angel  as  ai  that  time  Mr.  Percival 
Swete  appeared  in  my  eyes.  Perhaps  I  should  scarcely  have  believed 
in  his  existence  had  I  not  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  which  came  about  in 
the  following  fashion. 

He  had  received  poor  Brigadoon  in  the  usual  course,  and  written  to 
say  that  he  approved  of  him  ;  and  with  regard  to  business  arrange- 
ments, as  nothing  was  like  a  personal  interview,  and  as  he  happened  to 
have  business  down  at  Daisyport,  which  it  seemed  was  my  post-town, 
perhaps  I  would  have  the  goodness  to  do  him  the  favour  of  coming 
over  on  a  certain  day,  and  taking  a  chop  with  him  at  the  Bear  and 
Pineapple,  when  we  could  talk  the  affair  over.  The  tone  of  his  com- 
munication—  so  frank,  so  friendly,  so  different  from  anything  I  had 
hitherto  experienced  —  took  my  heart  by  storm  and  I  accepted  his  in- 
vitation with  rapture.  My  uncle  gave  me  leave  to  try  and  persuade 
Mr.  Swete  to  visit  "the  Point,"  "for,"  said  he,  "a  man  who  writes  like 
that  must  be  a  genial  fellow."  I  felt  quite  indignant  with  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Blunt  for  not  coinciding  in  this  rose-coloured  view  of  my  new  corres- 
pondent,    I\Ir.  Swete,  said  she  drily,  had  not  the  best  of  reputations  in 
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the  Row,  and  for  her  part  she  did  not  admire  liis  plan  of  "  talking  the 
affair  over  "  with  a  young  gentleman  of  eighteen.  She  hinted,  in  fact, 
that  this  was  synonymous  with  talking  me  over,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  whatever  agreement  he  should  come  to,  should  be  expressed  in 
writing.  Whatever  suspicion  she  contrived  to  arouse  in  my  confiding 
bosom  was,  however,  at  once  set  at  rest  when  I  beheld  Mr.  Swete 
himself.  Instead  of  the  bald-headed,  benevolent  man  of  substance  I 
had  pictured  to  myself,  fifty  years  of  age  at  least,  and  of  ample  girth, 
I  found  a  young  fellow,  only  ten  years  my  senoir,  tall  and  slim,  with  a 
tawny  moustache,  and  an  impulsive,  not  to  say  off"-hand  manner. 

"I  like  Brigadoon,'^  said  he,  after  we  had  dined  together;  ''and  I 
like  you,  Mr.  Drake.  This  interview  is  more  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I 
hope  to  us  both,  than  any  amount  of  correspondence.  We  know  one 
another  now,  and  can  trust  one  another.  I  will  put  your  book  at  once 
in  the  hands  of  my  printers,  and  you  shall  correct  the  proof-sheets  ; 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  few  amendments,  but  you  will  find  my  people 
very  accurate  in  their  work." 

Mr.  Percival  Swete  had  made  such  constant  reference  to  his  "people  " 
during  our  brief  interview,  that  I  felt  convinced  he  employed  quite  an 
army  of  subordinates,  that  his  establishment  was  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
his  publishing  business  —  which  he  called  his  "operations  " — gigantic. 
A  hundred  pounds  more  or  less  would  certainly  be  nothing  to  a  person 
of  his  wealth ;  but  still  he  had  not  even  hinted  at  the  price  which  he 
was  willing  to  pay  for  Brigadoon  ;  and  I  felt  a  delicacy  in  alluding  to 
money-matters.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  bound  to  perform  my  pro- 
mise to  Mrs.  Blunt.  "  With  regard  to  the  —  the  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion," said  I,  hesitatingly.  I  had  hoped  Mr.  Swete  would  help  me  out 
here,  but  he  only  puffed  vigorously  at  his  cigar,  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
see  him  through  the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  "  I  should  be  content," 
continued  I,  "with  a  very  modest  sum.  Still,  I  have  worked  hard  at 
the  novel ;  and  " — 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Drake,"  interrupted  my  companion  with  a  pleasant 
smile  :  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  But  in  the  case  of  an 
unknown  author  like  yourself,  the  profits  of  a  novel  are  so  ridiculously 
small.  In  point  of  fact,  I  only  undertake  Brigadoon  in  the  hope  of 
securing  your  second  attempt  to  achieve  a  reputation :  I  look  to  the 
promise  rather  than  to  the  performance.  I  do  not  myself  expect  any 
immediate  pecuniary  return  whatever. — You  cannot  be  induced  to  take 
a  cigar  ?  Well,  that  taste  will  come  in  time  ;  at  all  events,  take  a  little 
more  claret." 

"  If  it  were  only  ten  pounds,"  observed  I  in  desperation,  for  I  felt 
that  the  subject  was  growing  more  delicate  every  moment,  "I  should 
be  quite  content  even  with  that."  • 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Drake,  you  shall  have  your  ten  pounds  with  all  my 
heart." 

I  really  felt  quite  ashamed  at  having  begun  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  Mr.  Percival  Swete  —  ashamed,  too,  at  having  demanded  a  sum  of 
money  so  extremely  small  that  this  millionaire  had  been  unable,  in 
mentioning  it,  to  repress  a  contemptuous  smile.  I  felt  like  a  beggar  to 
whom  some  great  man  was  about  to  carelessly  chuck  a  copper. 

Mr.  Swete  made  no  objection,  although  he  looked  rather  astonished 
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when  I  pulled  out  of  my  pocket  a  stamped  document,  with  which  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Blunt  had  furnished  me,  and  requested  (after  filling  in  the 
space  left  blank  for  the  amount  with  the  words  Ten  Pounds)  that  he 
would  subscribe  his  name  to  it.  It  was  my  assignment  of  the  copy- 
right of  Brigadoon  (to  which,  at  Mr.  Swete's  instigation,  I  added  a 
statement  that  the  work  was  original)  for  that  very  insignificant  sum; 
though  future  events  compel  me  in  justice  to  add  that  I  honestly  belie\-e 
he  would  have  consented  to  have  made  that  ten  pounds  fifty.  How- 
ever, I  must  not  anticipate.  We  parted  upon  the  present  occasion 
with  many  avowals  of  mutual  esteem  ;  and  although  I  could  not  per- 
suade my  new  acquaintance  to  visit  Hershell  Point,  he  promised  faith- 
fully that  he  should  keep  that  invitation  in  mind.  It  was  not  often,  he 
assured  me,  that  he  commenced  a  professional  connection  with  so 
strong  a  sense  of  personal  interest  as  in  my  case.  And  under  these 
happy  auspices,  and  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Percival  Swete's 
"  people,"  Brigadoon  was  born. 


CHAPTER    XII. BRIGADOON  S    TROUBLES. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  to  a  man's  vanity  than 
the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets  of  his  first  book.  Print,  like  colour, 
flatters.  Every  idea,  every  description,  every  phrase  appears  in  type 
to  better  advantage  than  in  mere  manuscript,  though  one's  handwriting 
be  ever  so  good  and  distinct.  The  reflection,  too,  that  now,  at  last, 
these  pregnant  thoughts  of  ours  are  about  to  wing  their  way  more  or 
less  throughout  our  favoured  country,  lighting  the  face  of  beauty  with 
smiles,  and  drawing  tears  down  the  parchment  cheeks  of  hardened 
attorneys,  is  a  pleasant  notion  to  entertain ;  and  even  if  a  little 
exaggerated,  it  hurts  nobody.  In  sober  seriousness,  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter ;  for  the  man  who  has  once  obtained  publication  for  what 
he  has  to  say,  has  got  all  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect,  namely, 
a  fair  hearing.  He  has  voluntarily  put  himself  upon  his  trial,  and  the 
public  are  his  judges.  Those  advocates  for  or  against  him,  the  review- 
ers, may  say  what  they  please  (and  some  of  them  make  themselves 
dreadfully  unpleasant)  •  but  even  though  they  may  obtain  a  verdict 
from  their  readers,  the  jury,  it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  bench,  if  it  has  been  given  against  evidence.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  judges  and  the  jury  are  agreed.  We  may  have 
retained  (although  that,  by-the-by,  is  not  very  easy)  the  most  eminent 
counsel  for  our  defence,  but  the  truth  will  come  out  in  spite  of  him, 
and  if  we  deserve  it,  we  shall  be  condemned.  Whether  we  are  so  or 
not,  it  is  a  most  frightful  thing  for  the  gentleman  in  the  dock  to  listen 
to  the  speeches  for  the  prosecution.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  reading 
of  those  respectable  periodicals  which  took  unfavourable  views  oi  Brig- 
adoon !  If  a  disagreeable  critique  should  befall  me  now,  I  should  be 
able,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  individual 
scoundrel  who  wrote  it  —  actuated  by  the  meanest  of  feelings,  retalia- 
tion ;  but  at  that  time,  as  I  had  certainly  not  a  personal  enemy  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Sangaree  Tannajee  (whom  I  did  not  sus- 
pect of  being  a  reviewer),  I  was  debarred  from  ascribing  these  attacks 
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to  private  malice.  The  effect  of  this  course  of  study  was  something 
similar  to  lying  in  an  ant's  nest  without  one's  clothes,  na}',  without  one's 
skin.  The  only  mitigation  of  my  sufferings  was  procured  from  the 
application  of  the  favourable  notices,  which  were  unhappily  not  so 
numerous.  It  was  also  a  charm  to  place  the  three  volumes  of  Briga- 
doonht^oxQ.  me,  and  contemplate  them  in  silence.  While  engaged  in 
this  agreeable  occupation  one  day,  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  that  ten 
pounds  owed  to  me  by  Mr.  Percival  Swete  would  be  also  a  balm  if  I 
could  get  it.  That  enterprising  publisher  was  perhaps  of  so  delicate  a 
disposition  that  he  disliked  to  mention  money-matters,  but  still  it  had 
been  understood  between  us  that  that  little  sum  was  to  be  paid  upon 
the  birthday  of  Brigadoon. 

I  had  a  particular  need  for  it  —  namely,  to  purchase  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  for  my  uncle's  bedroom  ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  feeble 
health,  he  would  not  allow  himself  any  luxury  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  had 
looked  forward  in  vain  for  some  months  to  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
it  to  him.  So  I  wrote  a  few  friendly  lines  to  Mr.  Swete,  to  remind 
him,  in  a  graceful  way,  that  doubtless  amid  the  pressure  of  his  various 
gigantic  operations,  this  little  matter  of  the  ten  pounds  had  been  over- 
looked. 

In  course  of  post,  I  received  a  well-filled  envelope,  which  I  conclu- 
ded without  doubt  contained  the  cheque  for  the  money,  or  perhaps  two 
five-pound  notes ;  instead  of  this,  it  contained  two  letters,  one  on  per- 
fumed note-paper,  from  Mr.  Percival  Swete,  and  one  on  foolscap,  and 
presenting  a  menacing  aspect,  from  a  stranger. 

"My  dear  INIr.  Drake,"  ran  the  former — "a  very  distressing  affair 
to  me  (because  I  am  sure  it  will  distress  yon)  has  just  occurred ;  j^ou 
have,  it  seems  (no  doubt  undesignedly)  appropriated  what  the  law  con- 
siders to  be  as  much  another  man's  own  property  as  his  horse  and  gig 
—  that  is,  the  registered  title  of  a  literary  work.  Mr.  Snow  Skinner 
(a  most  worthy  person,  I  am  bound  to  say)  has,  it  seems,  already  pub- 
lished a  novel  entitled  Brigadoon,  and  he  considers,  with  some  justice, 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  piratical  act.  With  less  reason,  he  is 
obstinately  convinced  that  you  have  intentional!}'  traded  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  his  production  (of  the  existence  of  which,  by-the-by,  I,  like 
yourself,  was  profoundly  ignorant),  and  he  breathes  slaughter  and  ven- 
geance against  you.  What  he  threatens,  as  you  observe,  is  an  injunc- 
tion in  Chancery ;  a  process  which,  if  obtained,  will  not  only  prevent 
my  selling  another  copy  of  your  work,  but  will  compel  me  to  account 
to  him  for  every  copy  sold.  This,  of  course,  is  not  my  affair  at  all,  since 
I  hold  a  statement  in  your  own  hand  that  your  work  is  ///  all  respects 
original;  but  it  annoys  me  upon  your  account  exceedingly  —  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  most  disagreeable  for  a  person  of  my  position  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  least  suspicion  of  anything  discreditable.  My 
advice  to  you  is,  to  compound  the  matter  with  all  speed,  since  one 
never  knows  where  law-expenses  will  end.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
sum  which  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  names  as  a  discharge  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  which  will  reinstate  Brigadoon  in  the  position  of  an  original 
work  as  much  as  if  this  had  never  occurred,  seems  to  me  by  no  means 
unreasonable. — The  weather  is  abominable  in  London,  and  I  envy  you 
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the  sea-breezes  and  clear  air  of  Hershell  Point  above  all  things  ;  but, 
alas,  I  am  tied  here  by  a  variety  of  Immense  Transactions,  and  cannot 
promise  myself  a  holiday  for  months  to  come. — Always  yours  most 
faithfully,  my  dear  Mr.  Drake,  Percival  Swete." 

I  felt  like  one  in  a  nightmare  as  I  took  up  the  second  letter,  and  I 
had  to  read  its  contents  twice  over  before  I  could  bring  my  mind  to 
bear  upon  it.  It  set  forth  in  legal  language  the  charge  of  literary  piracy 
which  Mr.  Swete  had  described,  and  announced  that  the  application 
for  an  injunction  would  at  once  be  made  to  Chancery,  unless  a  com- 
pensation should  be  offered  by  the  offender  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds. 

In  my  ignorance  of  all  legal  affairs,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  criminal 
prosecution  was  impending,  and  that  shame  as  well  as  something  like 
ruin  awaited  me  ;  for  as  to  this  "  by  no  means  unreasonable  "  demand 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  get  it 
paid,  unless  I  should  persuade  this  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  to  accept  my 
literary  services  for  life  as  a  discharge  of  the  obligation,  which  was  far 
from  likely,  judging  from  the  assets  which  my  talents  had  hitherto  real- 
ised. Mr.  Percival  Swete,  by  the-by,  had  made  no  mention  of  that 
miserable  ten  pounds  upon  the  per  contra  side  of  the  account ;  but  this 
was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Snow  Skinner  would 
impound  that  little  sum,  to  begin  with,  before  consigning  me  to  a  debtor's 
jail;  for  I  would  certainly  go  to  jail,  rather  than  permit  my  uncle 
to  pay  this  money  out  of  his  already  crippled  resources.  I  did  not 
dare,  freighted  with  this  evil  news,  to  meet  his  kind  worn  face,  but 
snatched  up  my  hat,  and  set  off  at  a  sharp  run  towards  Sandiford,  with 
the  intention  of  consulting  Mrs.  Blunt,  who,  I  now  remembered,  had 
always  been  opposed  to  my  having  any  business  connection  with  j\Ir. 
Percival  Swete.  A  suspicion  of  that  agreeable  gentleman's  probity 
had  now  awakened  in  my  own  trustful  bosom. 

As  I  flew  up  the  second  zigzag,  I  met  Rosa  Glendell  descending  it. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  my  avoiding  her,  or  I  would  have  done  so. 
She  had  never  seen  me  otherwise  than  radiant  with  the  hope  which  she 
herself  inspired,  and  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  not  now  be  able  to 
hide  my  misery.  "  My  dear  Marmy,"  cried  she  with  agitation,  "  what 
has  happened  ? " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  I ;  "  I  was  only  starting  for  Seaview  Cottage. 
I  have  had  a  letter  about  Brigadoon  ;  it  is  no  great  matter,  but  I  wanted 
Mrs.  Blunt  to  advise  me." 

"  How  thankful  I  am,  Marmy  !  I  thought,  from  your  running  out  of 
the  house  at  that  speed  —  for  I  have  watched  you  all  the  way  —  that 

something  my  father  once  told  me   about  your  dear  uncle But 

there,  it's  not  so  ;  and  yet  you  look  so  wild,  Marmy,  yes,  and  under 
that  forced  smile  so  sad.  Is  that  letter  really  of  no  consequence  ? — ■ 
only  one  of  those  detestable  reviews  which  you  persist  in  reading, 
although  you  know  the  bad  effect  they  have  upon  you?  " 

"It's  not  a  review,  Rosa  —  it's  something  on  business,  which  you 
would  not  understand  ; "  and  I  strove  to  pass  by  her  on  my  way. 

But  her  light  touch  was  on  my  arm,  and  her  low  sweet  voice  —  a 
charm  that  I  could  not  resist  —  whispered  reproachfully:  "Marmy!" 
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"  Well,  dear  ?  "  said  I. 

"  It  is  not  well,  Marmy,  to  evade  me  thus,  when  trouble  is  on  your 
mind.  If  I  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  this  misfortune,  I  at  least 
can  sympathise  with  it.  \Mien  you  have  had  good  news,  you  have  always 
shared  it  with  me  ;  and  now  that  you  have  a  sorrow,  am  I  not  worthy 
to  bear  half  the  burden  ?  If  not,  truly  you  did  right  to  absolve  me 
from  my  promise  to  many  you,  for  you  must  have  judged  I  would 
make  but  a  fairweather  wife,  indeed." 

"  Dearest  Rosa,"  said  I,  "  I  desired  to  save  you  from  the  knowledge 
of  this  trouble  as  long  as  I  could ;  but  you  shall  read  these  letters, 
since  you  wish  it ; "  and  I  gave  them  into  her  hand. 

It  did  not  tremble  as  mine  had  done  when  she  had  read  them  ;  and 
in  place  of  being  cast  down,  a  bright  light  shone  in  her  eyes,  an 
assuring  smile  sat  on  her  lips.  "  It  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  most,  then,  that  we  have  to  pay." 

"  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  !  "  rejoined  I  bitterl}'.  "  You 
might  as  well  say  only  two  thousand  five  hundred,  Rosa  ;  my  uncle 
could  almost  as  easily  pay  one  sum  as  the  other ;  and  when  I  come  to 
tell  him" 

"  Which  you  must  never  do,"  interrupted  Rosa  earnestly.  "  Bad 
news,  my  father  says,  might  kill  him  on  the  spot,  Marmy  ;  or  at  least," 
added  she,  perceiving  the  agitation  into  which  her  words  had  thrown 
me,  "would  do  him  grievous  harm.  There  is,  it  seems,  some  compli- 
cation in  his  malady  —  the  heart  is  affected  as  well  as  the  lungs; 
though,  if  nothing  sudden  or  disastrous  should  occur,  he  may  yet  be 
spared  to  us  for  many  years." 

"  O  Rosa,  Rosa,"  cried  I  reproachfully,  "  why  have  you,  you  who 
talk  of  sharing  sorrows,  kept  this  from  mc  T' 

"Because  it  was  my  father's  secret,  Marmy,  and  not  my  own.  If  it 
had  been  better  you  should  know  it,  he  would  have  told  you  himself 
It  was  a  doctor's  matter,  with  which  I  dared  not  meddle.  But  how 
glad  and  thankful  I  am  that  in  your  ignorance  you  did  not  inform  your 
uncle  of  this  claim,  but  resolved  to  consult  Mrs.  Blunt  first  —  although, 
you  naughty  boy,  you  ought  to  ha\-e  thought  first  of  me." 

"  Alas,  dear,"  said  I,  "  it  is  but  of  little  consequence  ;  my  uncle  must 
needs  know  it  sooner  or  later,  for  he  will  have  to  find  the  money." 

"  He  will  have  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Marmy,"  answered  Rosa, 
decisively,  "  for  I'll  lend  it  to  you  myself — What !  you  think  I  have 
not  got  it  ?  But  I  beg  to  say  I  have,  sir.  If  you  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  person  without  due  inquiry  into  her  circumstances,  that 
shews  how  imprudent  you  are,  although  it  is  true  it  acquits  you  of  hav- 
ing mercenary  views.  You  have  chanced  unaware,  sir,  upon  an 
heiress  "  (and  I  am  sure  if  she  had  been  a  real  one  she  could  not  have 
looked  more  pleased).  "I  have  three  hundred  pounds  or  so,  all  my 
own,  which  I  became  possessed  of  on  my  eighteenth  birthday.  An 
admirable  godmother,  of  whom,  however,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection,  left  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  when  I  was  an 
infant  in  arms,  to  accumulate.  And  it  has  accumulated,  dear  Marmy, 
and  oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  —  to  —  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
your  creditor.  I  am  quite  sure  papa  will  consent,  and  then  your  dear 
good  uncle  need  never  know  anything  about  the  matter.     You  see  it 
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will  be  quite  a  business  transaction,"  continued  she  with  gravity,  "  and 
I  shall  only  invest  the  money  in  you,  as  it  were,  and  exact  interest  at 
quarter-days,  or  whatever  they  are  called." 

I  daresay  it  was  wrong,  but  I  was  a  child  of  impulse,  and  I  could 
not  prevent  myself  from  clasping  this  charming  creditor  to  my  heart, 
and  giving  her  a  kiss,  by  way  of  interest  in  advance. 

"That  will  do,  Marmy,"  said  Rosa,  disengaging  herself  demurely; 
"  and  I  only  forgive  you,  sir,  because  I  conclude  that  such  is  your  way 
of  sealing  a  bargain,  although  I  doubt  whether  it's  usual  in  the  city." 

"  No,  my  dearest  Rosa,"  said  I  gravely;  "it  is  not  a  bargain;  I 
could  not  possibly  take  your  money,  although  I  love  you  more  than 
ever."  She  looked  so  pained  and  grieved,  that  instead  of  thanking 
her,  as  she  seemed  afraid  I  was  about  to  do,  I  added  smiling :  "  O 
yes,  a  great  deal  more,  now  that  I  know  you  are  an  heiress.  But  what 
would  Mrs.  Blunt  say,  when  she  came  to  hear  that  I  begin  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  to  shew  myself  capable  of  maintaining  a  wife,  as  well  as 
myself,  by  borrowing  money  of  yoii  1 " 

"  That  is  so  like  an  Englishman,"  said  Rosa  scornfully ;  and  it  was 
the  first  time  and  the  last  that  I  ever  knew  her  voice  to  have  a  bitter 
tone.  "  You  are  so  proud,  that  you  would  die  sooner  than  incur  an 
obligation  (as  you  call  it,  I  suppose)  which  involves  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  from  a  woman.  I  tell  you  that  I  see  neither  nobility  nor 
spirit  in  such  conduct,  Marmy,  but  only  a  cowardly  fear  of  your  Mrs. 
Grundy." 

"  That  is  not  spoken  like  yourself,  dear  Rosa,"  said  I  tenderly  ; 
"though  it's  true  I  do  fear  Mrs.  Grundy  in  a  matter  like  this,  wherein 
you  are  concerned  as  well  as  I." 

"  And  do  you  not  fear  to  risk  the  life  of  your  uncle  ?  If  you  have 
no  love  for  me,  you  will  have  some  consideration  for  him,  I  conclude. — 
There,  you  see  I  am  right,  Marmy.  I  was  only  angry  because  I  could 
not  persuade  you  :  you  forgive  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you,  dearest ;  but  I  must  take  time  to  think  about 
this,  and  must  ask  advice  from  those  who  are  wiser,  who  are  not  all 
mere  goodness,  where  money  is  concerned,  as  you  are  ; "  and  so, 
having  kissed  away  my  Rosa's  tears,  and  comforted  her  all  I  could,  I 
went  upon  my  way  to  Sandiford. 

Mrs.  Blunt  received  the  terrible  intelligence  I  had  to  give  her  with 
astonishment,  tempered  by  philosophy. 

"  I  thought  I  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world,  my  clear,  to  be 
surprised  at  anything ;  but  really  your  friend,  Mr.  Percival  Swete,  is  a 
scoundrel  without  a  parallel." 

"You  think,  then,  the  claim  which  he  recommends  me  to  satisfy  is 
not  altogether  a  kmd-fide  one  ?  " 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain,  Marmy,  that  it  is  a  gigantic  swindle ;  but 
the  question  is,  how  far  the  law  encourages  it.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
is  some  trashy  book  in  existence  of  the  same  name  as  your  novel,  and 
I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  that  very  circumstance  was  what  made 
Mr.  Swete  so  anxious  to  publish  Brigadoon  for  you.  He  had  this 
scheme  of  extortion  in  his  mind  from  the  first  moment  you  offered 
him  your  novel.  He  came  down  to  Daisyport,  and  gave  you  that  nice 
little  dinner  with  the  object  of  finding  out  certain  matters  which  he 
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could  not  discover  by  letter :  whether  you  were  as  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  you  represented  yourself  to  be,  and  particularly  whether 
you,  or  rather  your  friends,  had  any  money.  He  satisfied  himself  on 
the  first  point  easily  enough,  and  your  uncle's  invitation  perhaps  made 
him  believe  that  he  was  a  person  of  substance.  Doubtless,  too,  you 
did  not  give  him  to  understand  that  the  ex-maharajah  was  otherwise 
than  a  country  gentleman  living  on  his  own  estate." 

I  coloured  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  for  I  certainly  remembered  to 
have  made  the  best  of  Hershell  Point  (as  some  set-off  against  his 
"people"  and  the  gigantic  character  of  his  "operations"),  when 
speaking  of  that  residence  to  Mr.  Percival  Swete. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  old  lady  thoughtfully,  "  the  whole  afl:air  is  what 
these  thieves  would  call  in  their  own  dialect  'a  plant.'  Of  course 
there  are  numberless  rogueries  in  literature,  as  in  everything  else, 
Marmy,  but  to  Mr.  Swete  belongs  the  credit  of  having  invented  a  new 
one.  It  did  puzzle  me  a  good  deal  to  hear  of  his  readiness  to  sign 
that  agreement,  but  now  it's  all  explained.  He  might  have  promised 
to  pay  you  a  hundred  pounds  quite  safely,  since  he  had  only  to  add  it 
to  this  present  claim  to  recoup  himself" 

"  Such  dishonesty  cannot  surely  prosper,"  said  I,  driven  by  the 
thought  of  this  perfidy  to  platitude  and  proverb.  "  I  should  not  be 
the  least  surprised  to  hear  some  day  of  his  being  bankrupt." 

"  No  more  should  I,"  observed  ]\Irs.  Blunt  drily :  "  it  would  not  be 
the  first  time  nor  the  second  that  Mr.  Swete  has  experienced  that 
calamity.  But,  upon  my  life,  it  is  infamous,"  cried  the  old  lady  indig- 
nantly, "to  trade  upon  the  innocence  of  a  lad  like  this  ;  and  if  my  Mr. 
Moulden  can  give  him  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  he  shall  have  it." 

"  My  Mr.  Moulden  "  was  one  of  those  pet  lawyers  which  (as  well  as 
a  pet  doctor)  every  literary  person  of  eminence  always  possesses,  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  sagacity  and 
discretion.  She  wrote  to  him,  accordingly,  by  that  day's  post ;  and 
bade  me  take  no  steps  at  present  (which  was  easy  enough),  and  not 
to  trouble  myself  in  the  meantime  about  the  matter  —  which  was  very 
difficult.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  of 
that  pride  of  which  Rosa  had  accused  me,  I  made  no  mention  of  my 
darling's  offer  to  give  up  her  little  all  to  feed  the  maw  of  that  worthy 
man,  Mr.  Snow  Skinner. 

(to  ee  continued.) 
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I. 

TO  ciO  anything  like  justice  to  this  subject,  we  must  first  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  the  term  Positivism  is  to  be  applied. 
If  confined  to  the  peculiar  principles  of  Auguste  Comte  —  not  exactly 
the  inventor  of  the  word,  but  the  persistent  employer  of  it  as  appli- 
cable to  certa-in  views  in  philosophy  —  its  range  will  be  very  limited, 
and  any  criticism  of  it  comparatively  of  little  practical  value.  Comte 
himself,  as  to  his  peculiarities,  has  so  often  and  so  com.pletely  been 
discussed  by  the  ablest  living  or  late  authors,  that  the  studious  must  be 
referred  to  them.  Spencer  and  Huxley,  it  is  thought,  dispose  of  his 
claims  in  science  ;  and  to  professed  theologians  must  be  remitted  the 
discussion  of  his  religious  vagaries.  But  when  Comte  has  been 
eliminated,  there  still  remains  that  same  philosophy  which  he  called 
the  Positive — now  become  popularly  applied,  and  which  is  really  the 
system  of  his  most  vehement  opponents  as  well  as  of  his  disciples. 
That  his  scientific  combatants  do  not  generally  embrace  his  views  of 
sociology,  and  have  not  joined  his  quasi-religious  organisation,  does 
not  render  them  the  less  Positivists  to  the  extent  of  their  use  of 
philosophy.  This  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Richard  Congreve  ;  f  and  this 
is  the  use  made  of  the  term  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  entitled  "Positivism  in  England." 
That  Comte  pretended  to  erect  Sociology  into  a  science  co-ordinate 
with  others,  having  positive  and  defined  principles,  and  to  build  it  up 
by  induction  as  the  others,  was  certainly  a  legitimate  use  of  analysis  ; 
and  is  no  more  than  was  attempted  by  Vico,  Bossuet,  and  Schlegel. 
For  what  is  his  sociology  but  another  name  for  the  philosophy  of 
history?  In  fact,  Comte  is  much  misundei'stood,  and  his  sociology 
still  more  so.  So  far  as  his  general  philosophy  is  concerned,  it  is 
manifest  Sensism  ;  and  he  is  no  better,  no  worse  than  other  sensualistic 
thinkers.  This  is  Positivism  and  the  gist  of  it  —  now  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  the  day.  Philosophicall}-,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  Materialism  and  Idealism,  as  one  of  the  modern  forms  of  Panthe- 
ism. It  need  not  be  called  atheistic,  as  its  theological  combatants 
generally  stigmatise  it.  Atheism  is  an  impossibility  to  the  human 
mind.  Perhaps  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  is  right  in  supposing  that 
we  are  born  either  monistic  or  dualistic  in  our  conceptions  of  Being. 
At  least  we  are  variable  —  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other;  our 
minds  being  incapable  of  logically  reconciling  the  two  views.  Theo- 
logians have  expressed  the  same  idea  as  the  Monotheistic  and  Polythe- 
istic conceptions.     To  the  Monistic  there  can  be  but  one  real  Essence. 

*  Continued  from  August,   1S69.  t  Fortnightly  Review,  April,   1S69,  p.  4?. 
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He  identifies  the  objective  and  the  subjective :  the  ego  and  non-ego 
are  one.  If  one  should  take  the  position  that  the  objective  is  the 
real,  and  that  the  subjective  supervenes  upon  it  and  is  lost,  he  is  a 
Materialist,  or  at  least  an  Indian  Pantheist.  If  on  the  other  hand  he 
conceives  that  the  ego  is  only  real,  and  that  the  objective  supervenes 
upon  it  to  form  existences,  then  is  he  an  Idealist.  Now  Positivism 
is  consistent  with  either  of  these  conceptions,  but  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  dualistic  notion  of  two  or  more  coexistent  essences.  Like 
all  the  other  monistic  conceptions,  it  regards  multiplicity  only  as 
various  expressions  of  Unity. 

"Und  es  ist  das  ewig  Eine 
Das  sich  vielfach  offenbart." 

Beginning  as  it  does,  and  as  all  the  sensualistic  systems  do,  from  the 
senses,  it  ends  in  one  of  the  forms  of  jNIaterialism  —  one  of  the  forms 
of  objective  Pantheism.  This  is  its  true  place  in  the  history  of 
metaphysics. 

Yet,  without  being  the  apologist  for  M.  Comte  in  the  slightest 
degree,  it  is  conceived  that  he  has  filled  a  mission  not  supplied  by 
any  other  ;  that  not  only  the  author  referred  to,  but  all  his  other 
critics  have  failed  to  catch  the  exact  contribution  he  has  made  to 
human  thought.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  sift  and  toss  about  the  sand 
than  to  collect  the  grains  of  gold  which  give  it  value. 

I.  This  will  best  appear  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  strictures  upon 
him.  Beginning  with  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  by  far 
the  most  able  and  exhaustive,  we  find  the  writer  tracing  the  effect  of 
this  philosophy  in  the  English  literature  of  the  day,  and  its  evil 
tendency,  as  in  the  writings  of  J.  Stewart  Mill,  Buckle,  Hooker,  and 
others  considered  lights  in  modern  politics,  history,  and  philosophy ; 
strangely  giving  credit  to  Comte  for  that  which  has  been  of  genuine 
indigenous  English  growth,  which  we  inherit  direct  from  Bacon, 
Hobbs,  Locke,  and  their  successors,  and  to  which  the  shallow  psycho- 
logy of  the  Scotch  school,  to  which  this  writer  evidently  inclines,  has 
failed  to  offer  more  than  a  temporary  check.  Give  the  glory  of  being 
its  sire,  not  to  Comte,  but  to  our  own  misapplied  Bacon.  In  fact  if, 
as  this  author  thinks,  it  is  due  to  a  legitimate  development  of  Locke's 
dictum,  "  nihil  in  intelledu  quod  non  priiis  in  se?isu,''  we  must  carry  it 
back  to  Aristotle  at  least,  the  real  author  of  the  maxim,  and  the  first 
to  essay  the  exact  and  positive  method  in  science.  In  all  the  sand  of 
Comte  he  fails  to  show  us  one  grain  of  gold.  Now  this  is  inconsistent 
with  human  experience  and  reason,  that  anything  can  be  built 
purely  upon  error.  A  negative  system  may  do  to  tear  down,  but  never 
to  build  up.  Yet  there  are  a  few  passages  which  show  the  reviewer 
not  ignorant  of  this  point  —  only  its  importance  is  underrated.  For 
instance  :  "  Man  is  a  religious  being.  If  they  had  applied  that '  positive  ' 
method,  in  which  they  boast,  to  make  a  fair  induction  from  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  history,  they  would  have  learned  this  at  least  as 
certainly  as  they  have  learned  that  the  earth  and  moon  attract  each 
other."*  Yet  he  gives  up  the  position  again  altogether  t  when  he 
concludes  that  "  Plainly  the    experimental   methods   of  the   physical 
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sciences  are  incapable  of  an  exact  and  universal  application  to  this 
field  of  inquiry.  ...  If  Positivism,  with  all  its  acknowledged  learning 
and  mastery  of  the  sciences  of  matter,  with  its  boasts  and  its  confi- 
dence, has  failed  to  conquer  these  difficulties  ....  shall  we  not 
continue  to  fail  in  part  ?  " 

2.  But  Positivism  does  not  find  its  enemies  only  in  the  ranks  of  the 
professed  adherents  of  some  of  the  religiosities  of  the  world.  Its 
bitterest  foes  are  among  those  who,  with  it,  deny  obligations  to  any 
supernatural  teaching.  Here  is  the  complaisant  M.  Henri  Montucci, 
of  the  Revue  Contemporaine^  who  sees  in  it  nothing  but  M.  Comte's 
shallow  classification  of  human  history  into  the  three  phases  —  the 
Theological,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive.  For  himself  he 
sums  up  the  whole  subject  of  religion  with  an  arrogance  that  would 
have  better  become  the  great  hierarch  than  the  modest  eclectic 
he  professes,  to  be,  in  three  little  propositions  or  theses  which  he 
regards  as  incontestable.  According  to  his  analysis.  Religion  springs 
first  from  the  desire  to  live;  secondly,  the  fear  of  death.  Man's  in- 
stinctive aspirations  after  the  mighty,  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
go  for  nothing  with  this  eclectic.  Consequently,  he  fixes  it  with  true 
French  facility :  that  man  laboring  under  these  sentiments,  love  of 
life  and  fear  of  death,  easily  learns  to  shun  dangers  he  can  compre- 
hend ;  but  if  removed  one  step  beyond  his  comprehension  at  the  time, 
he  attributes  them  to  a  personification  of  some  unknown  power  he 
calls  God.  He  hears  it  thunder  and  sees  the  lightning-stroke.  Here 
is  an  unknown  awful  power.  And  this  same  fear  of  death,  and  hope 
to  appease  the  unknown  power,  drives  him  to  his  prayers.  This  then 
in  the  third  place  he  calls  the  religious  sentiment.  Belief  in  God  is 
therefore  the  physiological  resultant  of  these  three  forces,  more  or 
less  modifying  each  other :  the  desire  of  life,  fear  of  the  unknown, 
and  hope  of  help  or  protection  from  or  by  this  unknown  awe.*  This 
is  what  M.  Montucci  calls  a  physiological  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
the  truth  and  the  necessity  of  his  notion  of  religion.  Truly  we  might 
say  of  his  Deity  as  he  says  of  Comte's  Grand  Etre  Humanite : — "II 
n'est  qu'une  plaisanterie." 

3.  This  bitterness  is  still  more  manifest  in  such  men  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Prof  Huxle}',  whom  we  would  have  supposed 
ready  to  encourage  any  system  which  offered  to  dispense  with  the 
supernatural.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found,  as  Mr.  Congreve 
well  says,  f  in  their  impatience  at  being  classed  with  the  Positive 
organisation.  "  The  world  judges  roughl}'.  It  listens  to  the  men  of 
science,  and  pays  them  the  compliment,  often  undeserved,  of  thinking 
that  they  are  beings  of  a  social  purpose,  not  mere  advocates  of  un- 
limited inquiry  and  discussion.  ...  It  yokes  them  to  a  service  for 
which  they  feel  the  most  utter  repugnance ;  it  identifies  them  with  an 
organisation,  and  the  very  name  is  distasteful  to  them.  Hence  im- 
patient disclaimers.  .  .  .  The  instinct  of  their  opponents,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  is  keen,  and  in  the  main  sound.  It  steadily 
identifies  the  guerilla  chieftains  with  the  regular  forces  of  the  opposi- 
tion.    In  fact  their  disclaimers  are  only  valid  with  the  Positivists,  who 
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feel,  and  regret  for  the  sake  of  their  cause,  the  hostility  of  the  savans." 
Hence  Huxley's  last  communication  in  the  June  number  of  the 
same  Review,  in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Congreve,  only  amounts 
to  another  of  these  angr}'  disclaimers.  These  men,  who  warmly  re- 
cei\-ed  the  views  of  Comte  when  first  published,  hoped  much  from 
this  conception,  that  social  laws  were  capable  of  reduction  to  the 
rules  of  inductive  science.  But  when  poor  Comte  became  again 
insane,  and  when  in  the  after  developments  of  his  system  he  insisted 
on  the  organisation  of  what  he  considered  society  into  a  quasi-religious 
sect,  which  did  not  become  popular,  these  savans  deserted  their 
admirable  drill-master,  and  now  deny  all  obligations  to  him.  Among 
these,  as  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  is  Prof 
Hu.\ley,  whose  general  estimate  is  best  gi\-en  in  his  own  words.* 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  a  student  of  biology  than  to 
see  the  study  of  the  biological  sciences  laid  down  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  prolegomena  of  a  new  view  of  social  phenomena  .  .  .  while  to  a 
lover  of  courage  and  outspokenness,  nothing  could  be  more  touching 
than  the  placid  announcement  on  the  title-page  of  the  Discours  sur 
r Ensemble  du  Positivisme  that  its  author  proposed  — 

'  Reorganiser,  sans  Dieu  ni  roi, 
Par  Ic  culte  systematique  de  rHumanite,' 

the  shattered  frame  of  modern  society.  .  .  .  Great,  however,  was  my 
perplexity,  not  to  say  disappointment,  as  I  followed  the  progress  of  this 
*  mighty  son  of  earth  '  in  his  work  of  reconstruction.  Undoubtedly 
'Dieu'  disappeared;  but  the  '  Nouveau  Grande  Etre  Supreme' — a 
gigantic  fetich  turned  out  bran-new  by  M.  Comte's  own  hands,  reigned 
in  his  stead.  '  Roi '  also  was  not  heard  of,  but  in  his  place  I  found 
a  minutely-defined  social  organisation,  which,  if  it  ever  came  into 
practice,  would  exert  a  despotic  authority  such  as  no  sultan  has  rivalled, 
and  no  Puritan  presbytery  in  its  palmiest  days  could  hope  to  excel." 
Yet  all  that  has  been  said  heretofore  in  this  or  other  papers  of  Huxley 
belonging  to  this  school,  is  justified  by  his  acknowledged  obligations 
to  Comte  on  the  score  of  sociology,  wherein  the  very  gist  of  the 
controversy  lies  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned.!  ^^llat  was  meant, 
however,  was  unanimity  in  method — which  is  philosophy  —  not  in 
dogma.  It  would  be  strange  to  find  any  two  pursuing  their  method 
to  agree  on  any  dogma  of  higher  matters.  Especial  reference,  however, 
was  had  to  Huxley's  immediate  proposition  to  abolish  theology  and 
metaphvsics.  Yet  some  injustice  was  done  him.  I  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  he  had  reached,  with  Comte,  the  calm  of  positive  dreams, 
or  positive  dead  sleep  with  Kant.  Neither.  The  following  brief 
sentence  places  him  still  with  the  skeptics $: — "Anthropomorphism  has 
taken  stand  in  its  last  fortress  —  man  himself  .  .  .  Some,  among  whom 
I  count  myself,  think  that  the  battle  will  forever  remain  a  drawn  one  ; 
and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  this  result  is  as  good  as  anthropo- 
morphism winning  the  day."  The  battle  will  forever  remain  a  drawn 
one.  Eternal  doubt :  this  perhaps  is  better  than  eternal  error  ;  but 
must  excite  more  interest,  more  pity,  in  the  breast  of  one  who  has 
reached  the  height  of  faith,  or  that  where  science  truly  reigns.     But 
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it  is  not  the  fashion  to  follow  the  narrow  path  leading  to  either  of  these 
unfrequented  eminences  ;  and  it  should  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
find  even  a  Huxley  turning  back  when  he  finds  the  track  leading  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  Yet  this  sad  solitary  character  has  always 
been  one  of  the  notes  of  advanced  discovery.  Where  a  crowd  follows 
or  is  collected,  there  may  be  fragments  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  be 
gathered,  but  the  wonder-worker  has  departed. 

4.  The  critics  of  Positivism  cannot  be  dismissed  without  mentioning 
the  Rev.  Brookes  F.  Westcott,*  who  of  all,  alone  seems  to  appreciate 
the  true  spirit  and  position  of  the  movement.  He  is  evidently  a 
theologian  as  well  as  a  student  of  philosophy  and  science,  which  none 
of  the  others  combine. 

5.  Comte's  Positivism,  however,  and  as  this  last  author  shows,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  sensualistic  sj^stems  by  having  an  affirmative  as 
well  as  a  negative  aspect,  is  constructive  as  well  as  destructive.  In 
this,  and  not  in  any  dogma  advanced,  is  his  true  merit ;  and  to  point 
this  out,  lies  the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Westcott's  sketch.  To  follow 
him  further  in  it  would  require  a  development  of  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  which  could  not  be  permitted  in  this  journal,  as  it  might 
provoke  the  hydra-headed  spirit  of  sectarianism.  * 

6.  Philosophy  is  method,  not  dogma.  Religion  is  dogma,  not 
method.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  common  cant,  that  this  philo- 
sophy or  that  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  This  is  impossible,  if 
each  religion  and  philosophy  observe  its  proper  relations  and  commit 
no  trespass  on  the  other's  domains.  Religion  necessarily  consists  of 
a  mass  of  doctrines  —  a  faith  and  a  practice;  while  philosophy  is 
constituted  of  method,  of  systems  of  logic,  by  which  we  may  view 
or  treat  doctrines,  but  contains  no  affirmative  constructive  dogma 
itself  That  theologian  was  near  the  truth,  therefore,  who  said  that 
philosophy,  in  the  sense  of  an  independent  set  of  doctrines,  there  is 
none  ;  theology,  in  the  sense  of  any  peculiar  system  or  method  of 
thought,  there  is  none  :  hence  we  cannot  theologise  ;  we  may  philoso- 
phise, and  the  result  in  its  highest  effort  is  theology :  hence,  again, 
there  may  be  a  philosophy  of  Indian,  of  Greek,  of  Roman  Paganism, 
of  Judaism,  of  Christianity ;  there  cannot  be  a  Christian  philosophy, 
etc.  The  position  of  Comte  is  not  inconsistent  with  this.  He  assumes 
for  method,  however,  a  higher  function  than  the  mere  dialectic ;  while 
he  inconsistently  regards  doctrine  as  the  variable,  instead  of  method. 
"The  variability  of  religion  is  the  pledge  of  progress."  t  Had  he 
said  flexibility,  this  would  have  been  the  very  fact.  Faith,  religion, 
is  flexible,  in  the  sense  that  it  seems  to  bend  to  eveiy  method,  to  every 
form  of  human  thought,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the  forms  or  modes 
of  expression  that  yield  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever-changing 
circumstances  and  conceptions  of  man  ;  the  dogma,  well  expressed  or 
ill  exiDressed,  remains  essentially  the  same,  homologically  identical. 
The  soldier-crab  fixes  its  home,  and  adapts  its  soft  body  as  well  to 
the  shell  of  one  species  of  univalve  as  another  ;  and  can  even  make 
available  to  its  purposes  a  fragment,  of  an  empty  case  of  teredo,  or 
even  the  broken  bone  of  a  lost  quadruped. 

7.  Comte,  however,  develops  a  body  of  dogmas  in  addition  to  his 
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evolution  and  extension  of  the  inductive  method.  This,  therefore,  he 
does  as  a  theologian,  a  metaphysician,  although  he  disclaims  and 
denounces  these  offices.  With  his  dogmas  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal, 
further  than  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  position,  that  the  relation  of 
philosophy  to  religion  is  that  of  method  and  matter.  This  under- 
stood and  kept  in  view,  there  can  never  be  conflict.  As  method, 
however,  it  is  no  presumption  to  attempt,  and  may  be  possible  to 
extend  science  to  that  highest  region  where  theology  devoutly  kneels. 
For,  should  it  be  so  extended,  not  after  the  manner  of  M.  Comte,  but 
after  a  complete  comparative  analysis  of  all  the  phenomena, —  what 
would  it  amount  to  ?  The  only  difference,  it  has  been  seen,  between 
faith  and  science  is  in  the  degree  and  kind  of  certitude.  As  a 
celebrated  polemic  expresses  it : — "  Science  requires  rationalistic 
certitude,  while  faith  has  the  mystic."  Science  can  only  infer,  deduce, 
though  it  may  be  with  the  certainty  of  mathematics :  faith  sees. 
Science,  by  a  longer  or  a  shorter  train  of  inductions,  connects  the 
matter  with  other  matters  more  familiarly  known,  and  gives  to  the 
new  matter  a  fixed  comparative  place  in  the  universal  harmony.  The 
mystic  vision  of  faith  has  intuition  ;  at  least  claims  intuition.  There 
can  be  no  conflict. 

8.  The  reality  or  truth  of  mystic  intuitions  are  questions  of  fact, 
to  be  treated  like  all  other  questions  of  fact.  Neither  is  it  an  objection 
that  many  of  these  intuitions  are  still  called  supernatural ;  that  those 
who  profess  to  have  the  mystic  power  consider  it  supernatural  ;  and 
that  some  who  have  not,  reject  it  altogether  as  hallucination.  If  by 
supernatural  is  meant  something  contrary  to  nature,  objections  may 
be  valid ;  but  if  only  something  higher  above  ordinary  natural 
phenomena,  then  there  cannot  philosoiDhically  be  objection  to  the 
investigation,  nor  any  presumption  against  the  truth  of  the  alleged 
facts.  That  science,  that  is  inductive  science,  has  not  yet  reduced 
them  to  any  satisfactory  generalisation,  and  connected  them  thereby 
with  the  other  known  phenomena  of  nature,  by  no  means  militates 
against  the  possibility  of  the  facts.  Small,  indeed,  are  the  number  of 
facts  of  the  mere  external,  visible  nature  as  yet  generalised  by  us. 
The  true  and  philosophical  position  of  science  is  not  to  object  to  the 
reality  of  alleged  supernatural  phenomena,  but  to  rejoice  that  another 
world  may  be  opened  to  its  conquering  advance  when  it  shall  have 
subdued  this  inferior  one  of  ordinary  experience.  Comte's  attempt  in 
his  religion  and  politique  thus  to  generalise  religious  and  social 
phenomena  may  be  very  unsatisfactory,  very  shallow  ;  but  the  abortive 
effort  only  proves  that  the  human  mind  is  in  labor  with  this  conception, 
and  sooner  or  later  will  give  birth  to  another  divinely-begotten 
science  ;  one,  too,  it  may  be  predicted,  which  will  fill  that  need  so 
much  felt,  the  co-ordination  of  the  whole  celestial  hierarclw. 

9.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  in  the  very  terms  predicated, 
matters  of  faith  or  mystic  intuitions  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
cognisant  to  the  senses.  If  the  intuitions  are  corporal,  sensuous,  they 
are  not  of  faith,  but  knowledge.  If  a  conception  is  rationalistic,  it  is 
not  mystic.  This  is  true  ;  yet  may  it  not  be  possible  so  to  observe 
and  classify  rationalistically  mystic  intuitions  as  to  discover  the 
vinculum  connecting  them  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  chain  which  we 
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call  natural  ?  To  generalise  any  department  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to 
reduce  it  to  what  is  called  science,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able,  as 
we  express  it,  to  explain  all  the  phenomena ;  that  is,  to  be  able  to 
connect  them  in  all  the  causal  chain,  as  first,  efficient  and  final ;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  whence  it  came,  how  it  came,  and  whither  it 
goes,  or  for  what  purpose  it  has  come.  If  this  were  necessary,  there 
would  be  no  science  ;  for  none  give  us  the  origin  and  end.  It  is 
sufficient  if  we  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  efficient  causes  that  we 
can  connect  the  phenomena  with  other  chains  of  cause  and  efi"ect, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  classify,  arrange,  and  compare  with  other  facts 
and  phenomena ;  that  from  certain  conditions  we  may  be  able  to 
predict  certain  effects  —  from  certain  effects  be  able  to  trace  back  to 
certain  other  effects  as  causes.  The  ultimate  questions  of  origin  and 
end  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  material  to  science.  Bacon 
expressly  excludes  them.  If  science  then  is  content  to  arrange  and 
classify  phenomena,  religion  may  as  much  be  a  subject  of  induction 
as  any  other  set  of  facts.  The  religiosity  of  man  and  other  animals  — 
its  various  manifestations,  analogies,  homologies,  and  evolutions : 
these  are  the  facts  to  be  collected,  compared,  and  deduce  from  them 
such  residuum  as  the  lixiviation  may  yield.  Why  should  not  this  be 
legitimate  ?  That  A,  B,  or  C  has  attempted  such  analysis,  and  failed, 
can  be  of  no  consequence.  As  already  said,  that  the  subject-matter 
is  not  altogether  sensuous  and  rationalistic  ought  not  to  prevent  a  bold 
but  reverent  attempt  of  the  human  mind  to  connect  them  with  sensuous 
and  rationalistic  manifestations. 

III.  It  is  seen  then  by  the  very  terms  of  the  things  themselves  that 
religion,  the  oftspring  of  mystic  faith,  can  never  legitimately  conflict 
with  science,  the  formula  of  rationalistic  classification.  Nor  does,  nor 
can  the  intuitions  of  sense  and  the  mystic  intuitions  of  faith  ever 
conflict,  because  not  applicable  to  the  same  subject-matters.  What 
the  intuitions  of  faith  really  are,  that  is,  what  is  the  relative  position 
held  by  them  rationalistically  as  compared  with  other  generalised 
ideas,  is  not  the  question,  and  will  not  here  be  attempted.  The  simple 
undertaking  is  to  show  that  they  should  not  exclude  one  the  other. 
The  natural  and  the  supernatural  may  both  be  true  ;  and  science  has 
no  right  to  judge  the  latter  until  systematically  reduced  to  its  dominion. 
So  far  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  the  two  ideas  stand  independent  and 
without  correlation. 

I.  For  instance,  take  the  very  highest,  and  basis  of  all,  the  idea  of 
Deity.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition  again  :  God  is  invisible. 
Let  Him  in  any  way,  as  such,  be  manifest  to  the  senses,  and  you  take 
from  Him  an  essential  attribute.  It  might  scientifically  be  concluded, 
without  danger  to  religion,  that  no  revelation  ever  took  place  in  the 
popular  anthropomorphic  sense.  There  is  one  conception,  let  it  here 
be  admitted,  of  Divine  communication  with  men  against  which  these 
Positive  views  do  not  militate.  This  is  a  conception  not  popularly 
known  in  modern  times,  but  has  been  at  various  times  and  among 
different  peoples  much  dwelt  upon.  Mythically  it  was  taught  as  the 
basis  of  the  Indian  systems,  especially  Buddhism ;  similarly  in  Peru, 
and  in  some  form  among  all  civilised  peoples ;  as  a  fact  it  was  taught 
by  the  founders  of  Christianity  in  those  days  when  they  were  quickened 
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by  earnest  belief: — the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Here, 
according  to  this  now  almost  forgotten  doctrine  of  Christianity,  God 
was  perfectly  united  to  His  creation  ;  yet  there  was  no  change  in  the 
order  of  nature,  nothing  peculiar  manifest  to  the  senses.  Jesus 
appeared  nothing  but  a  man  ;  delighted  to  call  himself  the  son  of 
man.  Yet  was  he  at  the  same  time  according  to  this  conception,  by 
hypostatic  unity,  God.  True,  the  universal  revivor  of  elder  philo- 
sophies, especially  Platonism,  as  to  the  grand  distinction  between  mind 
and  matter,  God  and  creation,  has  rendered  this  conception  almost 
impossible  to  our  minds ;  and  it  is  remembered  only  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  history,  or  sung  as  a  formal  part  of  liturgies  without 
meaning  or  vitality.  The  simple  candor  of  such  men  as  Hume  and 
Gibbon  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  who  tell  us  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd  to  them  than  such  discussions  as  those  of  Athanasius  and 
St.  Thomas  d'Aquin  touching  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  de- 
pendent doctrines.  But  there  is  no  design  in  this  place  to  go  into  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  further  than  to  show  that  according  to  the 
authority  of  its  teachers  themselves  there  need  be  no  conflict  with 
the  philosophy  of  Positivism  ;  to  show  that  according  to  this  view  all 
the  alleged  supernatural  appearances,  manifestations,  and  inspirations 
believed  by  them,  other  than  the  incarnation,  were  and  are  merely 
appearances,  apparitions,  the  creatures  of  subjective  impressions : 
not  the  less  real  and  true  for  that,  however,  yet  absolutely  wanting 
in  a  sensuous  objectivity.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  mystic  author  —  a  believer  of  believers,  one  whose  faith 
would  with  many  be  regarded  as  superstition  —  is  completely  in  point. 
Speaking  of  the  visions  of  an  Infant  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  seen  in 
ecstasy  by  some  saints,  Faber  says  : — "  There  is  no  depth  in  creation 
which  is  shrouded  with  a  more  divine  and  impenetrable  secrecy  than 
the  residence  of  Jesus  beneath  the  accidents  of  the  consecrated  Host. 
.  .  .  Some  doctors  have  thought  that  even  by  the  power  of  God  no 
corporal  eye  could  be  strengthened  to  behold  our  Lord.  .  .  .  But  if 
this  be  so,  if  the  seal  of  this  secrecy  is  never  broken,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  these  apparitions .''  Do  they  not  break  the  secret  ?  Are  they 
not  our  Lord  Himself?  Most  certainly  they  are  not.  Are  they  then 
unreal  ?  As  certainly  not.  .  .  .  Hence  it  follows  that  this  infant  is 
not  an  object  of  divine  worship;  nor  if  blood  were  to  drop  from  the 
Host,  and  were  preserved,  could  it  be  treated  otherwise  than  we 
should  treat  a  robe  or  fringe  or  sandal  of  our  Lord.  We  could  not 
fall  down  and  worship  it,  as  we  must  have  done  a  drop  of  blood 
flowing  from  the  scourge  or  curdled  on  the  crown  of  thorns  in  the 
triduo  of  the  Passion,  before  our  Lord  had  reassumed  it  on  Easter 
morning."*  This  is  the  way  he  speaks  of  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
his  faith  and  practice.  It  is  quoted  not  to  bring  forward  one  word  on 
the  subject  of  the  sacrament,  so  much  debated  among  the  various 
denominations,  but  to  show  that  others  may  have  the  conception  of 
revelation  here  suggested  by  hypothesis  without  being  classed  with 
infidels,  and  in  illustration  of  it ;  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  such  may  be  the  conception  of  all  the  apparitions  and  revela- 
tions taught  in  the   Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.     And   if  so,  it 

*  The  Blessed  Sacrament.     F.  W.  Faber,  D.  D,  etc.,  p.  153,  Baltimore  edition,  1855. 
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would  certainly  not  be  inconsistent  with  modern  Positive  philosophy 
rightly  understood.  Suppose  one  should  choose  to  believe  the  sacred 
poet  literally  that  God  appeared  to  Adam.  The  image  or  sounds  of  a 
Voice  were  the  creatures  of  Adam's  own  mind.  Not  the  less  real :  for 
is  not  God  everywhere  really  present  ?  And  such  are  all  the  appa- 
ritions of  angels  or  heavenly  visitants.  Always  they  are  represented 
as  saying :  Worship  me  not ;  I  am  only  an  appearance  ;  God  is  invis- 
ible. Again,  how  completely  and  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
mystic   tradition   of  the    vision   of    Moses    (Exodus   xxxiii.    20-23): 

"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face Thou  shalt  see  my  back-j^arts  • 

but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen."  Allowing  for  the  Hebraistic  use  of 
the  face  for  the  glory  and  essence  of  God,  and  back-parts  for  His  fol- 
lowing. His  creation,  and  you  have  a  conception  as  near  that  of  the 
Pantheistic  materialists,  who  see  God  only  in  His  works,  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  founder  of  the  Mosaic  notion  of  a  revelation  to  have. 
2.  Here  is  one  service,  if  no  other.  Positivism  has  rendered  to  philo- 
sophy. It  has  given  us  again  a  monistic  conception  of  universal 
being,  and  from  a  modern  stand-point.  It  has  given  a  final  death-blow 
to  dualism.  No  longer  will  there  be  a  contest  between  Ormusd  and 
Ahriman.  The  old  agony  of  two  contending  essences — which  we  see 
even  Plato  could  not  escape,  when  he  supposed  matter  to  be  a  dark  re- 
sisting vis  inertia,  co-eternal  with  God  —  has  departed  forever.  No  longer 
need  we  be  afflicted  with  the  distinctions  between  mind  and  matter,  mat- 
ter and  force,  force  and  nature.  True,  as  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
Materialistic  school,  it  seems  to  make  matter  the  miraculous  rod  to 
swallow  up  all  the  others  —  God,  and  mind,  and  force.  This  is  onl}^  an 
appearance  from  one  point  of  view  of  the  half-completed  analysis. 
From  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder,  it  is  God  who  remains  all  in  all. 
Neither  is  it  necessarily  Pantheistic.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  the 
analysis  does  not  distinguish  between  Pantheism  and  what  is  called  Per- 
sonal Divinity.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  historically  that  those  ancient 
theologians  whose  minds  really  were  occupied  with  the  conception  of 
Deity,  even  when  contending  against  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Arian- 
ism,  had  not  the  popular  anthropomorphic  notions  now  insisted  upon 
under  the  cant  phrase  "  a  personal  deity."  They  regarded  something  of 
this  kind  as  the  basis  of  the  Arian  heresy.  It  was  really  Dualism : 
a  part  of  the  old  Pagan  notion,  the  co-eternity  of  God  and  matter ; 
God  with  power  to  mould,  to  modify  his  opponent,  but  not  to  create 
nor  destroy.  For  in  this  opposition  they  found  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
sonal man-like  worker  to  subdue  the  Titanic  monsters  of  material 
chaos.  Hence  Polytheism  ;  and  Arianism  was  only  another  polythe- 
ism. Previous  to  the  crushing  march  of  skepticism  and  Positivism,  we 
had  a  modern  revival  of  the  same  with  the  revival  of  classic  letters. 
To  be  free  from  this  contracted  notion  of  Deity,  gave  rise,  in  fact,  to 
that  phase  of  modern  philosophy  known  as  skepticism.  Every  thinker 
can  see  that  such  ideas  do  not  elevate  the  unapproachable  Creator  above 
a  Pagan  Jove.  Hence,  Pantheism  prevails  among  all  the  higher  classes 
of  those  who  reject  a  traditional  revelation.  It  would  also  be  easy  to 
show  historically  that  the  ancient  believers  in  revelation  were  equally 
removed  from  Pantheism.  But  this  would  require  a  great  deal  of  meta- 
physics, as  well  as  history.     Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
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tion  in  that  way  know  where  to  find  material,  not  forgetting  that  this 
branch  of  modern  metaphysics  began  with  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and 
must  be  traced  on  down  through  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  etc.,  to  the 
authors  of  our  own  day,  Rosmini,  Gioberti,  Brownson,  and  Branch e- 
reau ;  and  revolve  around  the  formula,  if  not  reduced  to  it.  Ens 
creavit  existentias ;  or  in  inverse  order,  Existcntta  ah  cute  procedit.  So 
lofty  a  flight  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  as  already  remarked, 
the  object  of  which  is  only  a  popular  one,  to  meet  Positivism  on  its 
own  ground.  Fortunately  for  us,  this  poisonous  reptile  also  furnishes 
the  antidote  to  its  own  venom. 

Lawrence  C.  Johnson. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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THE  fire  is  burning  low : 
Midnight  stillness  all  unbroken, 
Save  the  old  clock  ticking  slow, 
And  the  gusty  rain  on  the  window-pane 
That  fitfully  ceases,  to  come  again. 

A  pallid,  tearful  face. 
Gazing  still  with  aching  yearning 

Into  phantom-peopled  space : 
A  changeful  dream  in  the  ruddy  gleam 
Of  the  dying  firelight's  wavering  beam. 

Night  after  night  alone, 
The  happy,  careless  world  shut  out, 

She  sits  by  the  drear  hearthstone : 
In  memories  blest,  her  anguished  breast 
Hopeless,  but  ceaseless,  strives  for  rest. 

O  mournful,  hollow  eyes  ! 
Cometh  Youth  in  robes  of  glory, 

Or  do  loving  faces  rise  ? 
And  the  pattering  beat  of  infant  feet 
The  silence  breaks  with  music  sweet. 
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O  lips  that  droop  and  fade, 
With  bloom  no  more  of  Love's  own  roses  ! 

Past  is  the  bright  decade 
When  her  blossoming  hfe  with  joy  was  rife, 
Her  heartful  days  of  mother  and  wife. 

Gone  !  —  all  laid  with  the  slain  :  , 

White  bones  crumbling  nameless  away, 

Two  lie  on  Antietam's  plain  ; 
And  a  distant  land,  by  stranger's  hand, 
Holds  buried  the  dearest  of  her  band. 

Those  faces  everywhere  ! 
The  firelight's  crimson  glow  is  blood, 

And  battle-smoke  is  there  : 
Gray  ashes  fall,  a  spectral  pall. 
And  weird  shapes  darkly  play  o'er  all. 

The  fire  is  burning  low  : 
As  her  hopeless  heart,  and  failing  breath. 

And  life-tide  beating  slow. 
Some  whitening  bones  —  a  woman's  moans: 
For  these,  O  man,  what  good  atones  .'' 


DUKESBOROUGH   TALES, 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.    VI.— THE    ORGAN-GRINDER. 

"The  poor  man's  clearest  friend, 
'     The  kindest  and  the  best." 

WHEN  I  am  thinking  of  those  old  times  at  Dukesborough, 
my  mind  often  recurs  to  a  person  whom,  although  not  a 
resident  of  that  neighborlioocl,  yet,  as  I  never  saw  liim  elsewliere,  I 
have  always  associated  witli  it.  He  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon 
me  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  have  had,  ever  since  I  knew  him,  some- 
thing like  a  fondness  for  his  class.  I  am  not  likely,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  lose  the  old  feeling  that  this  one  led  me  to 
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feel.  The  music  sounded  so  strange  and  mournful  the  first  time  I 
heard  it  in  the  grove  at  our  gate,  and  the  man  was  so  strange  looking, 
so  pale  and  wan,  that  even  now,  in  my  old  age,  whenever  I  hear  one 
of  his  class,  especially  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  I  feel  much  of  the  impres- 
sions of  the  old  days.  Many  pence  have  I  given  to  organ-grinders  in 
my  time,  and  I  expect  to  give  more  as  long  as  I  continue  to  live. 

They  are  so  poor  and  so  taciturn,  and  seem  so  harmless.  Since  I 
have  read  in  the  books  and  found  to  be  true  what  my  poor  friend  used 
to  tell  me  about  the  great  old  bards,  and  after  them  the  minstrels,  my 
mind  became  fond  of  connecting  these  poor  wandering  musicians  with 
those  famous  characters  of  bygone  ages,  and  thus  I  learned  to  pity 
and  to  respect  them  as  the  last  representatives  of  a  class  some  of 
whom  were  illustrious  and  all  of  whom  were  beloved. 

There  seems  to  me  ever  an  unchanging  sadness,  not  only  in  their 
appearance  and  deportment,  but  in  all  their  music.  The  plaintive 
airs  they  bring  from  their  homes  across  the  sea,  are  not  less  sad  than 
those,  whether  they  be  meant  to  be  lively  or  plaintive,  which  they  find 
among  us.  Indeed,  the  very  saddest  of  all  to  my  ears  are  those  which 
strive  to  be  gay.  Upon  their  poor  instruments  and  with  their  poor 
renderings,  not  only  do  the  latter  lose  their  native  gaiety,  but  the  efibrt 
to  preserve  it  imparts  a  sadness  which  is  sometimes  piteous.  When 
a  man  has  to  make  merry  in  order  to  get  bread  to  eat,  and  when  the 
bread  comes  slowly  and  in  insufficient  quantities  e^'en  after  the  merry- 
making, the  latter  must  lose  most  of  its  power  to  make  us  laugh.  So 
I  seldom  can  pass  one  of  these  persons  without  dropping  into  his  till 
the  mite  which  I  cannot  easily  keep  when  I  consider  how  much  more 
the  gain  will  be  to  him  than  the  loss  will  be  to  me.  Then  I  have 
found  that  such  trifling  losses  in  due  time  bring  me  gains  in  many 
ways.  And  then  again,  these  little  contributions,  perhaps,  I  make  as 
often  as  otherwise  out  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  an  old  friend. 

The  individual  of  whom  I  am  speaking  had  an  air  and  a  gait 
superior  to  most  of  those  of  his  class  whom  I  have  seen  since.  His 
features  were  well  formed  and  handsome,  and  his  eyes  were  of  extra- 
ordinary brightness.  His  clothes,  though  very  thin  and  worn,  were 
well  fitting  and  had  once  been  fine.  It  was  on  a  day  late  in  October 
that  I  first  saw  him.  We  resided  about  four  miles  from  Dukesborough, 
near  the  public  road  ;  our  house  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  oak  and 
chestnut  trees.  We  were  at  dinner  when  for  the  first  time  I  heard  that 
strange  music.  I  was  startled  by  what  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
sounds,  and  with  an  exclamation,  looked  at  my  father.  My  mother, 
too,  was  surprised ;  for  though  she  had  heard  such  before,  it  had  been 
seldom,  and  never  at  any  place  nearer  than  Augusta. 

"  Oh,"  said  my  father,  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  an  organ- 
grinder  in  Dukesborough  yesterday,  and  that  I  supposed  he  would  be 
along  here  to-day.  Indeed,  I  asked  him  to  stop  as  he  should  pass  up 
the  road." 

We  went  out,  and  there  he  stood.  He  made  a  respectful  salutation 
to  us,  and  continued  turning  his  instrument.  I  looked  and  listened 
with  an  interest  I  never  had  felt  before.  Young  as  I  was,  I  could  see 
in  his  pale  face  the  signs  of  deep  suffering.  By  his  side  was  a  sweet- 
looking  little  girl  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  sang  two  or  three  little 
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songs  in  her  native  tongue.  She,  too,  was  pale  and  thin.  Poverty 
and  wandering  and  suffering  in  many  ways  had  imparted  a  serious 
and  oldish  expression,  which,  however,  was  not  inconsistent  with  un- 
common beauty.  Her  sadness  was  most  tender,  and  contrasted  much 
with  her  father's  sternness,  which  sometimes  even  appeared  ahnost 
ferocious.  I  say  sometimes ;  this  was  not  always.  While  he  turned 
his  organ  hi-s  teeth  occasionally  would  become  set,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  up  and  down  the  road.  I  noticed  that  he  frequently  lifted 
and  gazed  with  painful  interest  at  his  left  hand,  which  had  lost  its  last 
two  fingers ;  and  then  I  noticed  that  when  the  child,  whose  eyes  at 
such  times  were  fully  turned  upon  him  with  tender  anxiety,  would 
address  him,  his  features  would  at  once  relax  their  rigidity,  and  he 
would  answer  her  cheerfully  and  even  gaily. 

We  gave  them  their  dinner.  Immediately  afterwards  the  man  rose 
to  depart ;  but  my  father,  noticing  how  much  they  needed  rest,  invited 
them  to  remain  for  the  afternoon  and  night.  The  man  seemed  sur- 
prised and  touched  by  the  invitation.  He  looked  concernedly  at  the 
child,  and  they  spoke  a  few  words  together  in  Italian.  How  sweetly 
to  my  ears  sounded  those  first  words  I  had  ever  heard  of  this  language  ! 
At  first  the  invitation  was  declined,  but  upon  my  father's  pressing  it 
upon  them,  and  especially  upon  his  urging  that  the  child  needed  rest, 
her  father  concluded  to  remain. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  grounds  a  double  frame-house,  in 
one  room  of  which  the  overseer  slept.  In  the  other,  besides  a  box  of 
tools  which  were  kept  for  plantation  uses,  was  a  bed,  which  stood  there 
for  the  service  of  poor  travellers  who  might  happen  to  be  overtaken  by 
night  before  they  could  reach  the  village.  In  this  the  two  were 
lodged.  As  long  as  it  could  be  done  without  too  great  embarrass- 
ment, my  father  kept  them  in  our  sitting-room.  Finding  that  the 
Italian  spoke  English  very  well,  and  suspecting  that  he  had  been  a 
great  sufferer,  he  tried  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  his  history  ;  but 
the  man  seemed  so  averse  to  allusions  to  himself  that  nothing  could  be 
elicited  from  him.  But  I  well  remember  how  charmed  I  was  in  listening 
as  he  spoke  of  Italy,  its  skies  and  vineyards,  and  then  of  the  deep  sea 
over  which  he  had  crossed,  and  the  large  cities  he  had  visited  here. 
On  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  my  father  took  his 
hand  with  cordiality  and  thus  spoke : 

"  You  have  not  always  been  what  you  are.  You  have  had  great 
sufferings  of  some  sort.  I  hoped  last  night  you  would  tell  me 
something  about  them,  supposing  it  possible  that  I  might  relieve  you 
in  some  small  degree.  I  will  help  you  if  I  can  at  any  time.  What- 
ever you  may  need,  come  to  me  for  it  hereafter." 

The  poor  man  looked  into  my  father's  face,  and  then  he  began  to 
weep.  In  a  moment  more  he  brushed  his  eyes,  and  hastily  lifting  his 
organ,  without  a  word  of  thanks  or  farewell  he  led  his  child  av/ay. 
My  father  looked  long  and  compassionately  towards  him. 

"  He  has  indeed  suffered  much.  So  has  the  child.  Neither  of  them 
can  bear  such  a  life  long.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  education,  and 
has  seen  better  times.  I  wish  he  had  stayed.  But  I  suppose  we  must 
all  pursue  our  destiny." 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  January  following  that  my  father  and  I 
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were  returning  late  in  the  afternoon  from  a  walk  in  one  of  the  fields 
where  the  hands  were  at  work.  We  were  crossing  the  public  road, 
near  which  several  wagons  laden  with  cotton  were  encamped  for  the 
night.  The  day  was  very,  very  cold.  Just  as  we  were  passing  we 
heard  the  sounds  of  an  organ,  and  looking  to  the  camp,  which  was  in 
the  corner  of  a  grove  opposite  our  dwelling,  we  observed  the  Italian. 
The  child  was  not  with  him.  A  very  marked  change  had  occurred  in 
both  his  manner  and  appearance.  His  health  had  evidently  much  de- 
clined, but  his  restlessness  and  sternness  were  gone,  and  his  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  of  contentment  and  even  of  happiness. 
When  he  saw  my  father  he  suddenly  stopped,  placed  his  wounded 
hand  upon  his  closed  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  removed  it  and  looked 
dreamily  at  us.     The  next  moment  his  face  put  on  a  sad  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  good  Signer.  I  hope  it  has  been  well 
with  him." 

He  then  came  up  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
call  up  something  of  which  I  reminded  him.  Then  he  let  me  go,  and 
a  shiver  passed  throughout  his  frame.  I  attributed  this  to  the  extreme 
cold,  and  started  to  ask  him  about  the  child  ;  but  my  father  looked  at 
me  to  be  silent,  and  then  in  a  tone  which  had  almost  as  much  of  com- 
mand as  of  invitation  proposed  to  go  to  the  house.  The  Italian,  with- 
out hesitation,  lifted  his  organ  upon  his  back.  He  did  this  with  much 
difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak  and  cold,  and  my  father  assisted  him. 
Little  was  said  as  we  approached  the  house.  My  father,  suspecting 
what  were  his  thoughts,  made  only  such  general  remarks  as  required 
little  or  no  participation  on  his  part.  When  we  entered  our  sitting- 
room,  I  observed  that  he  was  more  careful  in  the  disposal  of  his  organ 
than  he  was  before.  He  placed  it  as  gently  as  he  could  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  carefully  covered  it  with  a  coarse  green  cloth,  and  then  sat 
where  he  could  see  it  all  the  while.  He  frequently  looked  at  it,  and 
with  evident  tenderness.  When  he  took  his  seat  by  the  fire  he  shivered 
most  violently,  as  one  usually  does  when  coming  out  of  extreme  cold. 
Orders  were  given  for  supper  to  be  hurried.  When  it  was  ready  \ve 
ate  it ;  and  my  heart  has  been  seldom  so  touched  as  by  the  sight  of 
the  struggle  which  he  made  between  the  anxiety  to  gratify  a  hunger 
that  was  excessive  and  the  fear  of  being  thought  ignorant  of  good 
manners.  After  supper  he  seemed  to  need  rest  so  sorely  that  we  sent 
him  to  his  old  room,  after  first  having  it  well  warmed.  When  he 
entered  this  room  he  looked  abstractedly  around  him  for  a  moment, 
and  seemed  to  be  considering  where  he  should  place  his  organ,  which  he 
had  taken  with  him  from  the  mansion.  At  last  he  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  position  which  could  be  seen  as  well  from  the  place  where 
he  was  to  sit  and  from  the  bed  when  he  should  be  resting  ujDon  it. 

The  next  morning  the  cold  had  increased.  The  sleet  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  and  the  trees  and  the  earth  were  covered  with  ice. 
The  Italian  rose  betimes ;  and  we  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  his 
organ,  which  he  was  turning  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  chamber. 

"  I  thought  I  should  give  you  a  matin-song  the  morning  before  I 
should  leave,  in  return  for  food  and  rest,"  he  said  cheerfully  to  my 
father  as  he  went  to  summon  him  to  breakfast. 

"  Thank  you :  it  was  very  sweet.  But  we  cannot  let  you  go  this 
morning." 
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The  man  looked  a  little  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  no,"  continued  my  father,  "  not  yet.  After  a  while  you  can 
go.     But  now  you  need  more  rest,  and  it  is  cold." 

He  said  nothing,  but  after  breakfast  he  rose  again  and  was  making 
ready  to  start.  My  father  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  his  organ  as  he 
essayed  to  raise  it,  and  then  said  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  friend.  I  am  neither  a  proud  man  nor  a  very 
rich  one.  I  have  been  poor,  too  ;  and  now  that  I  am  so  no  longer,  I  like 
to  assist  when  I  can  those  who  need  some  things  which  they  have  not. 
Where  are  you  going?     Are  you  going  home  ?  " 

He  looked  at  my  father  and  answered  with  what  would  have  been  a 
sarcasm  if  it  had  not  been  so  sad : 

"  Men  like  you  must  know  that  men  like  me  have  no  homes." 

"  But  you  have  had  a  home,  and  you  are  not  one  to  endure  what 
you  are  suffering  now.  You  are  sick  ;  indeed  you  are  ill.  You  do. 
not  need  niuch,  and  it  will  not  cost  me  much  to  bestow  what  you  do 
need.  You  do  not,  I  repeat,  need  much  ;  but  you  need  it  sorely,  and 
you  need  it  now.  I  do  with  you  as  I  would  have  you  do  with  me  if  I 
were  sick  and  in  need,  and  you  had  a  shelter  to  offer  me  from  this 
cold.  In  the  name  of  Heaven  I  beg  you  not  to  hinder  me  in  a  pur- 
pose which  I  owe  even  more  to  Heaven  than  to  you." 

Noticing  that  he  w^avered,  my  father  continued  his  urging,  and  said 
that  besides  he  would  like  for  me  to  hear  him  speak  more  about  his 
native  country  and  of  the  Italian  music  and  poetry ;  that  if  he  would 
stay  for  a  few  days  only,  besides  getting  the  rest  that  he  so  much 
needed,  he  could  benefit  me  to  such  a  degree  that  the  obligation,  if 
any,  would  really  be  on  our  part.  He  looked  fondly  upon  me,  and  I 
asked  him  to  stay.     Several  times  I  asked  him. 

"  And  thou  ?     Dost  thou  so  desire  indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Then  I  remain  —  but  for  a  little  while  —  a  few  days." 

Although  he  had  consented  to  remain,  yet  for  a  day  or  two  he 
seemed  restless  and  abstracted,  with  only  a  few  intervals  of  serenity. 
During  this  time  he  preserved  much  of  the  constraint  and  reticence 
which  he  had  heretofore  practised.  My  father  was  very  delicate  in  his 
conversation  and  deportment,  and  after  a  day  or  two  more  our  guest 
began  to  seem  as  if  he  was  among  those  who  really  felt  a  kindly  inter- 
est for  him.  He  became  especially  fond  of  me.  At  all  hours,  when 
about  the  house,  except  at  meals,  he  sat  in  his  own  room.  I  spent 
much  of  the  time  with  him  there,  and  he  would  play  for  me,  and  talk 
with  me  with  increased  freedom.  Although  he  was  more  and  more 
cheerful,  yet  his  physical  condition  did  not  improve.  He  ate  little,  and 
we  began  to  notice  that  as  night  came  it  brought  with  it  a  fever.  It  would 
pass  away  by  the  morning,  and  his  cheeks  grew  more  and  more  sunken. 
By  degrees  he  became  more  communicative,  and  at  last  my  father  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  him  to  speak  of  himself. 

It  was  >on  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  of  his  sojourn.  At  supper  he 
seemed  less  disposed  to  be  silent  than  ever  before,  and  even  showed 
a  desire  to  be  chatty.  One  or  two  playful  remarks  he  made  to  my 
mother,  of  whom  hitherto  he  had  been  shy.  He  readily  accepted  her 
invitation  to  linger  in  our  company,  and  after  w-e  had  been  sitting 
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together  for  some  time  around  the  bright  log-fire,  and  had  talked  of 
general  matters,  in  answer  to  the  desire  delicately  expressed  by  my 
father  he  began  to  speak  without  reserve. 

His  name  was  Antonio.  He  had  been  an  advocate  of  Brindisi,  his 
native  place,  enjoyed  a  reasonable  success,  and  married  a  young  lady 
of  good  family  who  had  lost  their  fortune.  They  were  both  much 
devoted  to  music,  she  to  the  piano  and  he  to  the  violin  and  violoncello. 
This  devotion  had  been  too  much  for  their  income,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  means  which  he  had  accumulated  before  marriage  were 
nearly  exhausted.  After  seven  years  the  lady  died,  leaving  a  young 
daughter  six  years  old.  Grief  for  her  death,  and  the  small  hope  of 
being  then  able  to  return  in  that  place  to  the  old  habits  of  business, 
determined  him  to  remove  to  America  with  his  child,  and  pursue  the 
profession  of  a  musician.  Of  his  success  in  this  scheme  he  had  not 
entertained  a  doubt,  because,  as  he  modestly  assured  us,  he  was 
considered,  especially  as  a  violinist,  inferior  only  to  the  most  distin- 
guished performers  of  his  native  country. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  he  had  arrived  in  New  York  the  last 
winter.  But  for  the  humane  intentions  with  which  my  father  had  led 
him  to  speak  of  himself,  he  would  have  repented  when  he  noticed  the 
pain  and  e\-en  the  anguish  with  which  for  a  while  he  spoke  of  his 
subsequent  adventures.  He  had  stopped,  on  account  of  his  slender 
means,  at  an  obscure  tavern  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city.  On  the 
first  night  after  his  arrival  an  adjoining  house  caught  fire  while  its 
occupants  were  asleep.  He  was  aroused  by  the  screams  of  his  hostess, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  discover  it,  and  had  called  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  rescuing  the  family  who  were  domiciled  in  the  burning  building. 
The  flames  raged  with  such  rapidity  that  the  rescue  depended  solely 
upon  himself  He  succeeded  in  saving  them  (a  widow  and  three 
young  children),  but  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  The  poor 
woman,  after  emerging  with  her  children,  so  bemoaned  the  loss  of  her 
household  goods,  and  especially  of  a  small  bag  of  silver,  that  he 
re-entered  in  order  to  recover  it.  He  reached  with  difiiculty  the 
chamber  in  which  it  was  kept,  seized  it,  opened  the  window,  threw  it 
down,  and  other  means  of  escape  being  now  cut  off,  he  essayed  to  let 
himself  down  from  the  same  window.  While  hanging  upon  the  sill, 
and  as  he  was  waiting  for  the  women  to  place  underneath  some  bedding 
upon  which  he  could  alight,  the  sash  suddenly  dropped  upon  his  left 
hand,  and  before  he  could  be  released  its  two  lower  fingers  had  been 
lost. 

I  can  never  forget  his  looks  or  his  words  while  he  spoke  of  his 
feelings  upon  that  night. 

"The  loss  of  those  fingers,"  he  said,  as  he  lifted  his  disabled  hand, 
"  was  the  loss  of  the  only  thing  in  this  world  belonging  to  me  that  was 
of  value  to  me  or  to  any  other  person.  I  knew  that,  and  felt  it  all  as 
I  was  hanging  to  the  window.  I  do  not  —  will  the  Signor  —  and  the 
Signora  pardon  me? — sometimes  I  forget  all  this  —  I  tried  to  forget 
it  —  and  —  yes,  I  think  1  shall  forget  it  soon." 

He  rose  abruptly  and  walked  several  times  across  the  room.  My 
father  begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  let  us  speak  of  something  else. 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  he  resumed,  becoming  calmed,  and  retaking  his 
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seat.  "  No  ;  the  Signer  has  been  kind  —  oh  so  kind  !  —  and  he  must 
hear.  As  I  was  hanging  by  those  fingers,  and  tried  in  vain  to  release 
them  with  my  right  hand,  I  remember  how  I  calculated  how  much 
they  were  to  me,  and  what  ruin  their  loss  would  bring  upon  me, 
and  — " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  in  the  lowest  and  most  solemn  tone 
asked  : 

"  I  had  a  little  child  with  me  here  ?  Yes,  yes,  she  was  with  me 
here.     Does  the  Signora  remember  the  child.'"' 

My  mother  bowed  her  head. 

"  Yes.  Teresa.  Her  name  was  Teresa.  A  pretty  child  she  was  : 
but  we  will  not  speak  of  that  now.  I  believe  I  was  saying  that  I 
calculated  as  I  was  hanging  at  the  v/indow  what  the  loss  of  those 
fingers  would  bring.  I  did  not  feel  any  other  pain.  There  was  no 
pain  exceptjn  my  heart.  I  remember  thinking  while  I  v/as  hanging 
there  how  much  I  would  give  if  that  were  my  right  hand  instead  of  my 
left ;  and  I  remember  that  I  thought,  although  I  knew  that  I  was  even 
in  much  danger  of  losing  my  life,  yet  if  I  could  make  my  two  hands 
exchange  places,  I  would  be  happier,  up  there  hanging  by  the  window, 
than  any  other  man  ever  had  been  or  ever  could  be.  Oh  !  I  felt  that  I 
could  better  afford  to  lose  both  my  e3'es  and  both  my  feet  than  those 
two  little  fingers.  My  agony  when  I  felt  them  giving  way  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  when  I  saw  my  wife  breathing  her  last.  I  remember 
that  I  then  compared  this  feeling  with  that,  and  how  strange  it  all  was. 
At  last  my  own  weight  and  the  struggles  I  made  tore  me  from  them, 
and  I  fell  into  the  arms  of  those  who  had  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in 
breaking  my  fall.  I  rose  imniediately,  and  attempted  to  climb  the 
wall  in  order  to  recover  what  I  had  lost.  But  I  could  not,  and  in  a 
fevv'  moments  the  flames  had  enveloped  all.  While  I  was  hanging 
there  I  heard  Teresa's  screams,  and  I  wondered  if  she  were  thinking 
that  the  only  thing  belonging  to  her  father  that  was  of  value  to  her 
was  about  to  be  lost.  When  I  had  thus  descended,  the  child  then 
screamed  with  delight,  and  I  pitied  her  out  of  the  depths  of  my  soul." 

After  an  interval  of  several  moments,  in  which  he  labored  with  his 
memories,  he  resumed  his  narrative.  There  was  much  of  detail  which 
I  omit.  When  the  poor  man  had  gotten  thus  far,  he  seemed  to  be 
fond  of  dv/elling  upon  the  incidents  of  his  history.  After  trying  in 
vain  to  find  employment  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  thence  to  Baltimore.  The  most  of  his  countrymen,  though  dis- 
posed to  assist,  had  other  claims  upon  their  charity,  and  besides  were 
of  small  means.  He  was  forced  to  sell  his  musical  instruments  in 
order  to  pay  his  board-bills,  and  then  as  a  last  resort  he  purchased  the 
hand-organ  which  he  then  carried.  Laboring  under  the  sense  of 
degradation  in  being  reduced  to  the  poor  place  of  an  organ-grinder, 
he  was  without  the  art  even  to  make  that  a\'ailable  except  for  the 
procurement  of  the  barest  necessaries.  His  greatest  anxieties  were  of 
course  for  his  child. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  her  up  to  be  a  distinguished 
singer  ;  and  she  would  have  been,  had  means  been  afforded  for  her 
education.  When  I  found  that  the  dear  child,  instead  of  this,  must 
labor  with  me  at  what  I  then  thought  was  so  poor  an  occupation,  and 
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labor  for  subsistence  not  only  for  herself  but  for  me,  my  heart  was 
crushed.  To  think  that  she  must  wander  up  and  down  with  me,  and 
sing  for  bread  to  listless  and  often  to  vulgar  ears  the  little  songs  that 
her  mother  had  taught  her!  —  How  variously  and  capriciously  the  rich 
conduct  themselves  to  the  poor  such  as  me  !  Sometimes  my  heart  has 
been  filled  to  overflowing  with  gratitude  by  the  reception  of  kindness 
which  seemed  almost  like  the  Mother  of  Christ.  At  other  times  I 
have  gone  mad  ;  yes,  entirely  mad  —  no,  not  quite,  but  almost  mad  — 
from  the  insults  which  our  poverty  has  received.  I  have  seen  two 
ladies,  both  of  whom  were  beautiful,  and  when  Teresa  looked  to  them 
for  compensation  for  her  little  song,  and  the  one  began  to  open  her 
purse,  the  other  laughed  at  her  for  her  weakness,  and  with  insulting 
words  to  us,  dragged  her  companion  away  ;  and  then  my  little  one 
would  look  into  my  eyes,  and  I  would  look  into  hers,  and  I  would  see 
that  she  was  fast  growing  as  old  as  her  father  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  in  misery.  Oh  !  the  thoughts  that  used  to  pass  through  my 
mind  as  I  have  been  standing  out  in  the  cold  :  and  how  cold,  cold  my 
darling  used  to  be  !  She  would  never  tremble,  or  she  would  strive  not 
to  tremble  ;  but  she  was  so  cold  !  At  first  I  was  near  going  mad. 
But  for  her  sake,  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad.  To  think,  only  to 
think,  if  I  had  gone  mad  !  Would  that  not  have  been  piteous?  —  Will 
the  good  Signor  and  the  Signora  listen  while  I  tell  them  some  of  my 
thoughts  in  this  first  estate,  and  before  I  could  understand  —  could 
understand  —  ?  Yes,  I  can  tell  of  those  thoughts  now  since  my  mind 
is  so  much  better.  At  first  I  came  near  going  mad.  That  would 
have  been  so  piteous  that  I  was  saved  from  it.  Praised  be  the  Holy 
Virgin,  Mother  of  God  !  " 

He  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven  with  an  expression  of  profound 
gratitude  and  fervent  devotion.  Then,  with  a  strange  sad  smile,  he 
continued : 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  the  hand-organ,  and  had  always  regarded  it  as 
a  very  poor  instrument  of  miisic.  It  was  so  poor,  and  its  tones  were 
so  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  make, 
that  I  almost  abhorred  myself  for  having  to  carry  it  within  the  sound 
of  human  ears.  But  having  lost  my  fingers,  and  with  them  the  faculty 
to  play  upon  the  violin,  I  must  carry  it.  My  own  ears  became  so 
wounded  by  its  jarring  sounds,  that  for  a  long  time  they  became  to  be 
deaf  to  all  others  excepting  the  voice  of  Teresa.  For  hours  and 
hours  in  the  cold  days  in  the  streets  of  those  Northern  cities,  I  have 
turned,  and  turned,  and  the  discordant  notes  have  grown  louder  and 
louder,  until  the  sounds  of  human  voices,  the  feet  of  horses,  the  wheels 
of  wagons,  were  drowned,  and  I  could  not  have  heard  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  or  the  thunder,  or  the  hurricane.  And  yet  I  heard  at  such 
times,  sounds  which  other  ears  heard  not.  Mine  ears  heard  the  cries  of 
the  poor  of  all  lands,  crying  in  their  several  tongues  for  bread.  They 
have  heard  the  wailings  of  exiles,  of  the  desolate  and  bereaved  of  all 
conditions.  They  have  heard  the  screams  of  the  condemned  of  all 
prisons,  and  even  the  shrieks  of  every  sinner  in  hell ! '' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  although  his  eyes  were  lustrous  and  his  pale 
cheek  grew  red,  yet  his  voice  was  low  and  calm. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn  he  had  wandered  with  his  child  to  the 
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South,  dreading  to  encounter  again  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter. 
As  the  ahns  which  he  had  been,  receiving  in  the  Southern  cities  were 
becoming  too  small  for  his  wants,  he  went  up  occasionally  into  the 
country,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  we  first  saw  him.  For 
some  time  after  telling  us  of  these  things,  he  remained  silent  and 
looked  constantly  and  solemnly  into  the  fire  which  was  now  subsiding. 
Afterwards,  he  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  and  said  : 

"But  have  I  told  about  the  child,  Teresa.' — the  beloved  and  the 
beautiful  ?  No.  Then  I  must  tell  it.  Indeed,  yes,  I  was  near  going 
mad.  But  I  know  I  was  saved  from  that,  because  it  would  have  been 
so  piteous. —  But  the  Signor  now  sees  me  alone.  I  have  been  alone, 
except  with  my  organ,  for  nearly  a  month.  I  had  grown  to  be  afraid 
after  the  danger  of  madness  passed,  that  I  should  die  and  leave  the 
child  alone  ;  for,  although  I  have  been  constantly  going,  yet  I  think 
I  have  been-sick  somewhat.  Yet  I  was  afraid  I  might  die.  But  that 
would  have  been  too  piteous,  and  I  did  not.  In  the  cold  days  of 
December,  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  when  the  damp  was 
on  the  straw  where  we  slept,  the  thin  clothing  of  Teresa  could  not 
resist  the  cold  by  day  and  by  night.  And  then  she  took  a  pneumonia. 
I  sat  by  her  side  for  six  days,  and  then  she  was  better.  But  one  day 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  child  who  had  been  gay  for  some  hours 
was  talking  to  me  of  our  home  across  the  sea,  and  then  she  said  that 
she  had  seen  in  her  sleep  her  mother,  and  that  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  before,  and  was  clothed  all  in  white,  and  a  star  was  upon  her 
forehead,  and  she  carried  a  palm  in  her  hand,  and  her  face  was 
shining,  oh  so  gladly,  so  gladly !  And  then  the  child  kejDt  repeating 
these  words,  '  Oh,  so  gladly,  so  gladly,'  and  her  voice  grew  lower  and 
lower  ;  and  then  she  whispered  one  time,  '  Oh,  so  gladly,  so  gladly  ; ' 
and  then  she  ceased,  and  then  I  took  her  hand  and  looked  into  her 
face." 

He  lowered  his  own  voice  now,  and  I  never  saw  so  solemn  and  sad 
a  countenance  as  when  he  whispered  : 

"  She  was  gone  from  me — gone  beyond  the  seas  and  beyond  the 
clouds."  He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  curiously  from  one  to 
another  of  us. 

"  I  believe  I  told  that  she  died .'  Yes,  yes.  Poor  little  child !  It 
had  been  so  cold.     But  I  was  so  lonely  afterwards." 

Then  his  face  became  bright  and  he  resumed. 

"  But  now,  will  the  Signor  believe  that  since  I  have  been  alone,  I 
have  learned  to  love  my  organ  ?  One  must  love  something.  Now  what 
is  the  strangest  of  all  things  to  me  is  this,  that  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
love  and  appreciate  it,  it  brought  to  me  no  more  those  horrid  sounds. 
Its  tones  have  become  indescribably  sweet  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  how 
it  is ;  but  for  the  poor  airs  which  it  made  formerly,  it  has  substituted 
others,  some  old  and  some  new.  When  I  play  upon  it  now  I  hear  the 
sweet  sounds  of  my  native  country,  and  they  have  taken  a  more  perfect 
melody  than  of  old.  There  come  to  me  the  songs  of  the  reapers  on 
breezes  scented  with  the  new-mown  hay.  There  come  the  carols  of 
the  birds  from  amid  the  orange  trees :  I  hear  the  song  and  the  oar  of 
the  boatmen.  Then  I  hear  the  low  lullaby  with  which  the  mother  of 
Teresa  sang  her  to  sleep  upon  her  lap  when  the  evening  was  come. 
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Is  not  that  strange  ?  And  my  organ,  sometimes  it  becomes,  oh  so  gay, 
and  it  sings  me  songs  of  cavaUers,  and  recites  me  the  lays  of  the 
minstrels  of  olden  days.  One  afternoon  I  was  playing  in  the  street  of 
the  pretty  city  on  the  river.  I  was  standing  before  a  costly  mansion, 
and  there  came  from  my  organ  one  of  the  old  ballads  of  the  Trouveres, 
and  it  sounded  so  gaily  that  a  fair  maiden  came  to  the  window,  and 
she  listened  and  smiled  ;  and  then  she  sent  her  page  to  me,  and  I  was 
led  into  the  dining-hall,  where  the  fire  was  burning  so  bright  and 
warm.  And  then  she  gave  me  wine,  and  made  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
and  gave  them  to  me,  and  while  I  praised  poesy  she  listened,  and  was 
exceeding  beautiful. —  But  now  will  all  hearken  to  me  ?  Within  these 
last  days,  this  organ,  it  has  been  giving  forth  airs  that  are  unlike  those 
I  have  heard  before.  They  are  so  solemn.  They  are  of  low  tone  ; 
so  low,  indeed,  that  one  can  scarcely  hear  them.  They  come  as 
when  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  I  have  heard  the  solemn 
murmurs  come  from  afar  over  the  waves.  Then,  sometimes,  I  hear 
sounds  sweeter  yet  and  more  solemn,  as  it  were  a  harp  companied  by 
soft  feminine  voices  ;  and  they  seem  to  come  from  the  air  above  me. — 
So  I  must  have  loved  my  organ.  Holy  ^^irgin  !  what  must  I  have 
done  if  I  had  not  grown  to  love  something  after  Teresa  left  me." 

My  parents  seeing  that  through  grief  and  want  he  had  become 
partially  bereft  of  reason,  became  more  and  more  assiduous  and  tender 
in  their  care  of  him.  He  became  quite  reconciled  to  remain  with  us, 
and  although  he  seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  it,  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  travel  with  his  organ.  He  grew  quite  fond  of  me,  and  told 
me  many  things  of  the  old  bards  and  heroes,  of  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  chivalrous  ages.  He  would  carry  his  organ  to  the  door  of  his 
chamber  and  play  for  a  while  in  the  early  morning,  and  again  at  the 
twilight.  After  a  few  dajs  the  weather  became  much  more  mild,  and 
he  and  I  would  walk  together  in  the  grove  and  up  and  down  the  road. 
He  was  so  gentle  that  I  could  lead  him  anywhere  I  chose. 

Early  one  bright  morning,  just  as  the  sun  arose,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  soiand  of  his  organ.  I  arose,  dressed  myself,  and  went  out  to 
him. 

"  Good  day  !  good  day ! "  he  answered  gaily  to  my  salutation  ;  "  Beauti- 
ful is  this  day !  See  the  sun  how  he  shines  !  I  awakened  early  and 
came  out  to  meet  him.  Wilt  thou  not  listen  for  one  song  of  my 
organ?  It  is  gay  in  the  jocund  morning:  in  the  evening  it  will  be 
sad." 

He  turned  the  handle,  and  was  playing  an  air  that  I  had  often  heard. 
As  he  played,  he  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"Dost  thou  not  recQgnise  it?  Ah,  the  boy  is  too  young  to  have 
studied  the  music  and  the  legends  of  the  brave  old  days  !  That  is  the 
great  Richard,  and  Blondel  the  minstrel.  Shall  I  repeat  the  words 
along  with  the  air?  I  do  not  sing,  thou  knowest ;  but  I  will  rehearse. 
Dost  remember  the  scene  ?  Yes,  I  have  told  it  to  thee.  It  is  before 
a  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  King,  upon  his  return  from 
Holy  Land,  has  been  taken  captive,  and  is  imprisoned  in  this  castle. 
Blondel  has  been  seeking  him  in  all  lands,  for  thou  knowest  that  the 
minstrels  had  access  to  all  places.  This  song  the  King  and  Blondel 
had  composed  together,  and  they  would  sing,  as  the  muses  of  old  times 
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loved  most  the  song,  in  alternate  verses.  When  the  minstrel  played 
the  former  part,  then  he  heard  the  other  part  from  within  the  castle 
walls.     Now  listen  to  the  minstrel : 

'  Your  beauty,  lady  fair. 

None  view  without  delight ; 
But  still  so  cold  an  air 

No  passion  can  excite  : 
Yet  this  I  patient  see 
While  all  are  shunned  like  me.' 

And  now  thus  comes  the  reply : 

'  No  nymph  my  heart  can  wound. 
If  favor  she  divide, 
And  smile  on  all  around, 

Unwilling  to  decide  : 
I'd  rather  hatred  bear 
**  Than  love  with  others  share.' 

It  was  thus  that  Blonde!  found  the  beloved  master  whom  he  had  sought 
so  long." 

Two  days  after  this,  when  I  arose  and  went  to  his  chamber,  although  he 
was  up  and  sitting  at  the  door  and  the  morning  was  even  sweeter 
than  before,  the  gaiety  which  he  usually  seemed  to  feel  at  this  hour 
was  away,  and  his  face  was  full  of  solemnity.  I  led  him  into  the 
grove.  We  went  slowly,  for  he  had  now  grown  very  weak.  The 
wagons  were  going  along  in  unusual  numbers  this  morning.  He 
looked  at  them  attentively,  and  as  we  neared  the  road  he  lifted  his 
cap  reverently  from  his  head,  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  me, 
said  in  subdued  tones  : 

"  It  is  a  funeral  procession." 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  It  must  be  a  procession.  See  how  solemnly  they  are  marching  I 
Lo  !  there  are  two  processions  !  Yes,  yes  !  there  are  two  processions  ! 
One  is  going  up  and  one  is  going  down.  The  dead,  even  like  the 
living,  travel  in  differing  ways.  Yes,  yes !  Uiere  are  two  ;  and  one  is 
going  up,  and  one  is  going  down." 

I  led  him  back  again,  and,  by  my  father's  directions  that  I  should 
not  leave  him,  I  stayed  with  or  near  him  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon  he  lay  upon  his  bed.  He  had  said  nothing  to  me  since  the 
morning,  but  had  Iain  through  the  afternoon  looking  alternately  at  his 
organ  and  out  upon  the  sky.  My  father  frequently  passed  near  the 
door,  but  none  of  us  spoke. 

The  sun  was  setting.  Through  the  window  the  invalid  could  see  it. 
He  watched  it  until  it  was  down.     He  then  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  And  now  the  good  Signor  thy  father  may  come.     All  may  come." 

We  all  sat  in  the  chamber. 

"  It  is  good  that  ye  be  here.     I  had  no  music  the  morn. 

"  I  was  weak  and  aweary. 

"  But  now  before  the  sunset  I  have  been  listenmg  to  my  organ.  Is 
it  not  strange .'' 

"  The  music  was  low,  but  mine  ears  did  hear. 

"  Not  the  gay  sounds. 

"  But  the  tranquil. 
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"  The  songs  of  the  reapers. 

"  Oh  !  I  could  scent  the  new  hay. 

"The  carols  of  the  birds. 

"  In  the  orange  trees. 

"  The  songs  that  come  from  the  air  above  me. 

"  The  voice  of  Teresa. 

"  And  Teresa's  mother. 

"  Along  with  heavenly  harpings." 

He  lay  awhile  silent. 

"  Wilt  thou  take  my  hand,  Signer  ?  "  My  father  was  about  to  take 
his  right  hand. 

"Not  that :  the  other." 

Then  my  father  took  his  left.     He  smiled  and  said  : 

"Thanks  !  thanks  and  blessings  for  all  —  and  forever. 

"  Hist ! "  said  he,  suddenly,  "  Hearest  thou  not  ?     Hearest  thou  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  my  father. 

"  And  seest  thou  ?  and  seest  thou  ?  Behold  !  they  are  at  the  door  ! 
They  have  returned  to  me." 

An  ineffable  gladness  was  upon  his  face. 

My  father  laid  his  lacerated  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  as  he  took 
the  other  to  place  by  its  side,  the  wanderer  joined  those  silent  mes- 
sengers, and  departed  to  the  abodes  beyond  the  seas  and  beyond  the 
clouds. 

We  buried  him  behind  the  garden  among  our  own  dead  ;  and  my 
father,  as  long  as  he  lived,  tended  his  grave  like  the  rest. 
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THE  long  hot  days  of  Italian  summer  were  settling  down  on 
plain  and  countr}^,  when,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  we  travelled 
northward  from  Florence  and  Bologna  seeking  coolness.  That  was 
very  hard  to  find  in  Lombardy.  The  days  were  long  and  sultry,  the 
nights  short,  without  a  respite  from  the  heat.  Milan  seemed  a  fur- 
nace, though  in  the  great  Duomo  and  the  narrow  shady  streets  there 
was  a  twilight  darkness  which  at  least  looked  cool.  Long  may  it 
be  before  the  northern  spirit  of  improvement  has  taught  the  Italians 
to  despise  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  who  built  those  sombre 
streets  of  palaces  with  overhanging  eaves,  that,  almost  meeting,  form 
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a  shelter  from  the  fiercest  sun.  The  Lake  country  was  even  worse 
than  the  towns  ;  the  sunhght  lay  all  clay  asleep  upon  the  shining 
waters,  and  no  breeze  came  to  stir  their  surface  or  to  lift  the  tepid 
veil  of  haze,  through  which  the  stony  mountains,  with  their  yet  un- 
melted  patches  of  winter  snow,  glared  as  if  in  mockery  of  coolness. 

Then  we  heard  of  a  new  inn,  which  had  just  been  built  by  an  enter- 
prising Italian  doctor  below  the  very  top  of  Monte  Generoso.  There 
was  a  picture  of  it  in  our  hotel  at  Cadenabbia,  but  this  gave  but  little 
idea  of  any  particular  beauty  :  a  big  square  house  with  many  windows, 
and  the  usual  ladies  on  mules,  and  guides  with  alpenstocks,  advancing 
towards  it,  and  some  round  bushes  growing  near,  was  all  it  showed. 
Yet  there  hung  the  real  Monte  Generoso  above  our  heads,  and  we 
thought  it  must  be  fresher  on  its  height  than  by  the  lake  shore.  To 
find  freshness  was  the  great  point  with  us  just  then :  moreover,  some 
one  talked  of.  the  wonderful  plants  that  grew  among  its  rocks,  and  of 
its  grassy  slopes  enamelled  with  such  flowers  as  make  our  cottage 
gardens  at  home  gay  in  summer,  not  to  speak  of  others  rarer  and 
peculiar  to  the  region  of  the  Southern  Alps.  Indeed,  the  Generoso 
has  a  name  for  flowers,  and  it  deserves  it,  as  we  presently  found. 

This  mountain  is  fitted  by  its  position  for  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Lombard  Alps.  A  glance  at 
the  map  shows  that.  Standing  out  pre-eminent  among  the  chain  of 
lower  hills  to  which  it  belongs,  the  Lakes  of  Lugano  and  Como  with 
their  long  arms  enclose  it  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  the  plain 
of  Lombardy  with  its  many  cities,  its  rich  pasture-lands  and  cornfields 
intersected  by  winding  river-courses  and  straight  interminable  roads, 
advances  to  its  very  foot.  No  place  could  be  better  chosen  for  survey- 
ing that  contrasted  scene  of  plain  and  mountain  which  forms  the 
great  attraction  to  the  outlying  buttresses  of  the  Central  Alpine  mass. 
The  superiority  of  the  Monte  Generoso  to  any  of  the  similar  emi- 
nences on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Switzerland  is  great.  In  richness 
of  colour,  in  picturesqueness  of  suggestion,  in  sublimity  and  breadth 
of  prospect,  its  advantages  are  incontestable.  The  reasons  for  this 
superiority  are  obvious.  On  the  Italian  side  the  transition  from 
mountain  to  plain  is  far  more  abrupt ;  the  atmosphere  being  clearer, 
a  larger  sweep  of  distance  is  within  our  vision  ;  again,  the  sunlight 
blazes  all  day  long  upon  the  very  front  and  forehead  of  the  distant 
Alpine  chain,  instead  of  rising  and  sinking  behind  it,  as  it  does  upon 
the  northern  side. 

From  Mendrisio,  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  an  easy 
mule-path  leads  to  the  hotel,  winding  first  through  English-looking 
hollow  lanes  with  real  hedges,  which  are  rare  in  this  country,  and 
English  primroses  ^beneath  them.  Then  comes  a  forest  region  of 
luxuriant  chestnut-trees,  giants  with  pink  boles  just  bursting  into  late 
leafage,  yellow  and  tender,  but  too  thin  as  yet  for  shade.  A  little 
higher  up  the  chestnuts  are  displaced  by  wild  laburnums  bending 
under  their  weight  of  flowers.  The  graceful  branches  meet  above  our 
heads,  sweeping  their  long  tassels  against  our  faces  as  we  ride  beneath 
them,  while  the  air  for  a  good  mile  is  full  of  fragrance.  It  is  strange 
to  be  reminded  in  this  blooming  labyrinth  of  the  dusty  suburb  roads 
and  villa  gardens  of  London.     The  laburnum  is  pleasant  enough  in 
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St.  John's  AVood  or  the  Regent's  Park  in  May — a  tame  domesticated 
thing  of  brightness  amid  smoke  and  dust.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
see  it  flourishing  in  its  own  home,  clotliing  acres  of  the  mountain-side 
in  a  very  splendour  of  spring-colour,  mingling  its  paler  blossoms  with 
the  golden  broom  of  our  own  hills,  and  with  the  silver  of  the  hawthorn 
and  wild  cherry.  Deep  beds  of  lilies-of-the-valley  grow  everywhere 
beneath  the  trees ;  and  in  the  meadows  purple  columbines,  white 
asphodels,  the  Alpine  spiraea,  tall,  with  feathery  leaves,  blue  scabius, 
golden  hawkweeds,  turkscap  lilies,  and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  nar- 
cissus poeticus  with  its  crimson-tipped  cup,  are  crowded  in  a  maze  of 
dazzling  brightness.  Higher  up  the  laburnums  disappear,  and  flaunt- 
ing crimson  peonies  gleam  here  and  there  upon  the  rocks,  until  at 
length  the  gentians  and  white  ranunculuses  of  the  higher  Alps  displace 
the  less  hardy  flowers  of  Italy. 

About  an  hour  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  came  upon  the 
inn,  a  large  clean  barrack,  with  scanty  furniture  and  snowy  wooden 
floors  guiltless  of  carpets.  It  is  big  enough  to  hold  about  a  hundred 
guests ;  and  Doctor  Pasta,  who  built  it,  a  native  of  Mendrisio,  was 
gifted  either  with  much  fliith  or  with  a  real  prophetic  instinct.  Any- 
how he  deserves  commendation  for  his  spirit  of  enterprise.  As  yet  the 
house  is  little  known  to  English  travellers  :  it  is  mostly  frequented  by 
Italians  from  Milan,  Novara,  and  other  cities  of  the  plain,  who  call  it 
the  Italian  Righi,  and  come  to  it,  as  cockneys  go  to  Richmond,  for 
noisy  picnic  excursions,  or  at  most  for  a  few  weeks  villcgiatnra  in  the 
summer  heats.  When  we  were  there  in  May  the  season  had  scarcely 
begun,  and  the  only  inmates  besides  ourselves  were  a  large  party  from 
Milan,  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  holiday  guise,  who  came,  stayed  one 
night,  climbed  the  peak  at  sunrise,  and  departed  amid  jokes  and 
shouting  and  half  childish  pla}-,  very  unlike  the  doings  of  a  similar 
party  in  sober  England.  After  that  the  stillness  of  death  descended 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  sun  shone  day  after  day  upon  that  great 
view  which  seemed  created  only  for  ourselves.  And  what  a  view  it 
was  !  The  plain  stretching  up  to  the  high  horizon,  where  a  misty 
range  of  pink  cirrus  clouds  alone  marked  the  line  where  earth  ended 
and  the  sky  began,  was  islanded  with  cities  and  villages  innumerable, 
basking  in  the  hazy  shimmering  heat.  Milan,  seen  through  the 
Doctor's  telescope,  displayed  its  Duomo  perfect  as  a  microscopic  shell, 
with  all  its  exquisite  fretwork,  and  Napoleon's  arch  of  triumph  sur- 
mounted by  the  four  tiny  horses,  as  in  a  fairy's  dream.  Far  off"  long 
silver  lines  marked  the  lazy  course  of  Po  and  Ticino,  while  little  lakes 
like  Varese  and  the  lower  end  of  Maggiore  spread  themselves  out, 
connecting  the  mountains  with  the  plain. 

Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel  brought  us  to  a  ridge  where  the 
precipice  fell  suddenly  and  almost  sheer  over  one  arm  of  Lugano  lake. 
Sullenly  outstretched  asleep  it  lay  beneath  us,  coloured  with  the  tints 
of  fluor  spar,  or  with  the  changeful  green  and  azure  o'i  a  peacock's 
breast.  The  depth  appeared  immeasurable.  San  Salvadore  had 
receded  into  insignificance :  the  houses  and  churches  and  villas  of 
Lugano  bordered  the  lake  shore  with  an  uneven  line  of  whiteness. 
And  over  all  there  rested  a  blue  mist  of  twilight  and  of  haze,  con- 
trasting with  the  clearness  of  the  peaks  above.     It  was  sunset  when 
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we  first  came  here  ;  and,  wave  beyond  wave,  the  purple  Italian  hills 
tossed  their  crested  summits  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  stormy  clouds 
that  shrouded  the  high  Alps.  Behind  the  clouds  was  sunset,  clear  and 
golden  ;  but  the  mountains  had  put  on  their  mantle  for  the  night,  and 
the  hem  of  their  garment  was  all  we  were  to  see.  And  yet  —  over  the 
edge  of  the  topmost  ridge  of  cloud,  what  was  that  long  hard  line  of 
black,  too  solid  and  immovable  for  cloud,  rising  into  four  sharp 
needles  clear  and  well  defined }  Surely  it  must  be  the  familiar  outline 
of  Monte  Rosa  itself,  the  form  which  every  one  who  loves  the  Alps 
knows  well  by  heart,  which  picture-lovers  know  from  Ruskin's  woodcut 
in  the  Modern  Painters.  For  a  moment  only  the  vision  stayed :  then 
clouds  swept  over  it  again,  and  from  the  place  where  the  empress  of 
the  Alps  had  been,  a  pillar  of  mist  shaped  like  an  angel's  wing,  purple 
and  tipped  with  gold,  shot  up  against  the  pale  green  sky.  That  cloud- 
world  was  a  pageant  in  itself,  as  grand  and  more  gorgeous  perhaps 
than  the  mountains  would  have  been.  Deep  down  through  the 
hollows  of  the  Simplon  a  thunderstorm  was  driving,  and  we  saw 
forked  flashes  once  and  again,  as  in.  a  distant  world,  lighting  up  the 
valleys  for  a  moment,  and  leaving  the  darkness  blacker  behind  them 
as  the  storm  blurred  out  the  landscape  forty  miles  away.  Darkness 
was  coming  to  us  too ;  though  our  sky  was  clear  and  the  stars  were 
shining  brightly.  At  our  feet  the  earth  was  folding  itself  to  sleep  ; 
the  plain  was  wholly  lost ;  little  islands  of  white  mist  had  formecl 
themselves,  and  settled  down  upon  the  lakes  and  on  their  marshy 
estuaries  ;  the  birds  were  hushed  ;  the  gentian  cups  were  filling  to  the 
brim  with  dew.  Night  had  descended  on  the  mountain  and  the  plain  ; 
and  the  show  was  over. 

The  dawn  was  showing  pink  in  the  east  next  morning,  when  we 
again  scrambled  through  the  beech  scrub  to  the  point  above  the  lake. 
Like  an  ink-blot  it  lay,  unruffled,  slumbering  sadly.  Broad  sheets  of 
vapour  brooded  on  the  plain,  telling  of  miasma  and  fever,  of  v/hich  we 
on  the  mountain,  in  the  pure  cool  air,  knew  nothing.  The  Alps  were 
all  there  now  —  cold,  unreal,  stretching  like  a  phantom  line  "of  snowy 
peaks,  from  the  sharp  pyramids  of  Monte  Viso  and  the  Grivola  in  the 
west  to  the  distant  Bernina  and  the  Ortler  in  the  east.  Supreme 
among  them  towered  Monte  Rosa  —  queenly,  triumphant,  gazing  down 
in  proud  pre-eminence  as  she  does  when  seen  from  any  point  of  the 
Italian  plain.  There  is  no  mountain  like  her.  Mont  Blanc  himself 
is  not  so  regal ;  and  she  seems  to  know  it,  for  even  the  clouds  sweep 
humbled  round  her  base,  girdling  her  at  most,  but  leaving  her  crown 
clear  and  free.  Now,  however,  there  were  no  clouds  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  sky.  The  mountains  had  a  strange,  unshriven  look,  as  if  waiting 
to  be  blessed.  Above  them,  in  the  cold  grey  air,  hung  a  low  black 
arch  of  shadow,  the  shadow  of  the  bulk  of  the  huge  earth,  which  still 
concealed  the  sun.  Slowly,  slowly  this  dark  line  sunk  lower,  till,  one 
by  one,  at  last,  the  peaks  caught  first  a  pale  pink  flush  ;  then  a  sudden 
golden  glory  flashed  from  one  to  the  other,  as  they  leapt  joyfully  into 
life.  It  is  a  supreme  moment,  this  first  burst  of  life  and  light  over  the 
sleeping  world,  as  one  can  only  see  it  on  rare  days  and  in  rare  places 
like  the  Monte  Generoso.  The  earth  —  enough  of  it  at  least  for  us 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  whole  —  lies  at  our  feet ;  and  we  feel  as  our 
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Saviour  might  have  felt,  when  from  the  top  of  that  high  mountain  he 
beheld  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them.  Strangely 
and  solemnly  may  we  image  to  our  fancy  the  lives  that  are  being  lived 
down  in  those  cities  of  the  plain :  how  many  are  waking  at  this  very 
moment  to  toil  and  painful  weariness,  to  sorrow,  or  to  "that  unrest 
which  men  miscall  delight;"  while  we  upon  our  mountain  buttress, 
suspended  in  mid-heaven  and  for  a  while  removed  from  daily  cares, 
are  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  that  God  has  made  so  fair  and 
wonderful.  From  this  same  eyrie,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  hostile 
armies  of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria  might  have  been  watched  moving 
in  dim  masses  across  the  plains,  for  the  possession  of  which  they  were 
to  clash  in  mortal  fight  at  Solferino  and  Magenta.  All  is  peaceful 
now.  It  is  hard  to  picture  the  waving  cornfields  trodden  down,  the 
burning  villages  and  ransacked  vineyards,  all  the  horrors  of  real  war 
to  which  that  fertile  plain  has  been  so  often  the  prey.  But  now  these 
memories  of 

Old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago, 

do  but  add  a  calm  and  beauty  to  the  radiant  scene  that  lies  before  us. 
And  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests,  the  images  with  which  it  stores 
our  mind,  are  not  without  their  noblest  uses.  The  glory  of  the  world 
sinks  deeper  into  our  shallow  souls  than  we  well  know  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  its  splendour  is  always  ready  to  revisit  us  on  dark  and  weary  days 
at  home  with  an  unspeakable  refreshment.  Even  as  I  write  I  seem  to 
see  the  golden  glow  sweeping  in  broad  waves  over  the  purple  hills 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  lake  brightens  at  our  feet,  and  the  windows 
of  Lugano  flash  with  sunlight,  and  little  boats  creep  forth  across  the 
water  like  spiders  on  a  pond,  leaving  an  arrowy  track  of  light  upon  the 
green  behind  them,  while  jMonte  Salvador  with  its  tiny  chapel  and  a 
patch  of  the  further  landscape  are  still  kept  in  darkness  by  the  shadow 
of  the  Generoso  itself  The  birds  wake  into  song  as  the  sun's  light 
comes  :  cuckoo  answers  cuckoo  from  ridge  to  ridge :  dogs  bark  ;  and 
even  the  sounds  of  human  life  rise  up  to  us :  children's  voices  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  market-place  ascending  faintly  from  the  many  villages 
hidden  among  the  chestnut-trees  beneath  our  feet  ;  while  the  creaking 
of  a  cart  w^e  can  but  just  see  slowly  crawling  along  the  straight  road 
by  the  lake,  is  heard  at  intervals. 

The  full  beauty  of  the  sunrise  is  but  brief  Already  the  low  lake- 
like mists  we  saw  last  night  have  risen  and  spread,  and  shaken  them- 
selves out  into  masses  of  summer  clouds,  which,  floating  upward, 
threaten  to  envelop  us  upon  our  vantage-ground.  Meanwhile  they 
form  a  changeful  sea  below,  blotting  out  the  plain,  surging  up  into  the 
valleys  with  the  movement  of  a  billowy  tide,  attacking  the  lower  heights 
like  the  advance-guard  of  a  besieging  army,  but  daring  not  as  yet  to 
invade  the  cold  and  solemn  solitudes  of  the  snowy  Alps.  These,  too, 
in  time,  when  the  sun's  heat  has  grown  strongest,  will  be  folded  in  their 
midday  pall  of  sheltering  vapour. 

The  very  summit  of  Monte  Generoso  must  not  be  left  without  a 
word  of  notice.  The  path  to  it  is  as  easy  as  the  sheep-walks  on  an 
English  down,  though  cut  along  grass-slopes  where  a  roll  would  end 
in  death.     At  the  top  the  view  is  much  the  same,  as  far  as  the  grand 
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features  go,  as  that  which  is  commanded  from  the  cliff  by  the  hotel. 
But  the  rocks  here  are  crowded  with  rare  Alpine  flowers  —  delicate 
golden  auriculas  with  powdery  leaves  and  stems,  pale  yellow  cowslips, 
soldanellas  at  the  edge  of  lingering  patches  of  the  winter  snow,  blue 
gentians,  and  the  frail,  rosy-tipped  ranunculus  called  glacialis.  Their 
blooming  time  is  brief  When  summer  comes  the  mountain  will  be 
bare  and  burned  like  all  Italian  hills.  The  Generoso  is  a  very  dry 
mountain,  silent  and  solemn  from  its  want  of  streams.  There  is  no 
sound  of  falling  waters  on  its  crags  ;  no  musical  rivulets  flow  down  its 
sides,  led  carefully  along  the  slopes,  as  in  Switzerland,  by  the  peasants, 
to  keep  their  hay-crops  green  and  gladden  the  thirsty  turf  throughout 
the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  The  soil  is  a  Jurassic  limestone : 
the  rain  penetrates  the  porous  rock  and  sinks  through  cracks  and 
fissures,  to  reappear  above  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  a  full-grown 
stream.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  Generoso,  as  much  to  be  regretted  as 
the  want  of  shade  upon  its  higher  pastures.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Piedmont,  the  forests  are  cut  exclusively  for  charcoal ;  the  beech-scrub, 
which  covers  large  tracts  of  the  hills,  never  having  the  chance  of 
growing  into  trees  much  higher  than  a  man.  It  is  this  which  makes 
an  Italian  mountain  at  a  distance  look  woolly  like  a  sheep's  back. 
Among  the  scrub,  however,  lilies-of-the-valley  and  Solomon's  seals 
delight  to  grow  ;  and  the  league-long  beds  of  wild  strawberries  prove 
that  when  the  laburnums  have  faded,  the  mountain  will  become  a 
garden  of  feasting. 

At  mid-day,  when  the  mountains  are  wrapped  in  cloud,  the  plain 
becomes  distinct  again,  backed  to  the  southward  by  a  range  of  hills 
not  seen  till  now,  which,  sweeping  round  the  valley  of  the  Po  from  near 
Turin,  joins  the  Maritime  Alps  above  Genoa,  and  ends  at  last  in  a 
distant  filmy  line  —  the  Apennines  beyond  Parma.  What  a  sweep  of 
plain  it  is  !  How  strangely  chequered  with  cloud-shadows,  forests, 
cities,  and  the  spreading  pasture-lands  of  Lombardy !  To  look  at  it 
alone  is  enough  for  a  long  summer's  day.  Meanwhile,  we  have  some 
books  —  Ariosto,  and  Giiarini,  and  Tassoni,  whom  we  ha\e  learned  to 
like  in  Modena  and  Ferrara  —  and  behold  !  an  obliging  waiter  comes 
to  entertain  the  English  folks  with  their  native  literature,  three  volumes 
of  the  Family  Herald  bought  by  him  at  Dover  while  in  service  at  the 
"LoitI  Warden."  Dr.  Pasta,  too,  brings  us  his  telescope,  and  tells  us 
how  he  came  to  think  of  building  his  hotel  upon  the  mountain,  and 
adding  many  curious  tales  of  his  experiences  when  practising  among 
the  peasants  of  Mendrisio.  It  seems  that  he  had  frequently  to  cure 
them  of  snake-bites  and  of  poisonings  from  toadstools  that  grow  among 
the  chestnut  woods.  Wandering  through  this  beautiful  lake  country 
we  feel  an  odd  sense  of  insecurity  when  told  that  no  prudent  peasant 
goes  forth  to  labour  in  his  vineyard  without  taking  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
in  his  pocket  as  a  remedy  against  probable  bites  of  adders.  As  to 
the  funguses,  the  poisonous  and  harmless  kinds  are  sufficiently  well 
known  ;  but  so  careless  are  the  villagers  that  they  entrust  the  gathering 
of  them  sometimes  to  children.  Thus  they  are  dried  and  eaten  without 
proper  supervision. 

After  this  fashion  the  days  on  Monte  Generoso  go  lazily  by,  and 
sadly  at  last  we  bid  farewell  to  the  mountain  and  its  glorious  views. 
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Descending  once  more  into  the  plain,  we  find  ourselves  towards 
evening  on  the  terrace  of  the  Bellevue  Hotel  at  Cadenabbia,  where 
flashily-dressed  American  ladies  and  supercilious  English  people  of 
apparent  fashion  are  lounging,  gossiping,  flirting,  passing  their  time 
as  best  they  can  beneath  the  burden  of  intolerable  heat,  making 
us  feel  as  if  we  had  never  been  away.  Beautiful  as  the  scenery  may 
be,  this  languid  life  of  the  Italian  lakes  is  not  really  good.  It  breeds 
an  indolence  which  takes  away  even  the  capacity  of  enjoyment,  whereas 
upon  the  mountain  there  was  always  enough  of  Alpine  feeling  in  the 
air  to  temper  the  Italian  summer.  There  the  vigorous  life  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  seems  at  hand,  while  here  the  same  hills  like  a  stifling 
garden-wall  shut  us  in  and  stupefy  us  by  their  very  beauty. 


THE   DOVE   AT   SEA. 


[The  following  lines  were  written  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cobia,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  They  are  taken  from  the  original  MS.,  which  bears  the  prefatory  note:  "To  a 
dove  which  alighted  on  our  vessel  on  a  dark  bleak  day,  at  a  great  distance  from  land:  Oct.  1S30." 
The  amiable  and  gifted  author  died  in  1837.] 

POOR  little  wanderer  on  the  Ocean's  deep, 
What  dost  thou  here  ? 
Why  has  thy  feeble  wing  with  wearied  sweep 
Borne  thee  thus  onward  where  tlie  billows  keep 
Their  roarings  drear  ? 

Why  hast  thou  quitted  thus  thy  downy  nest 

And  soft  repose?  — 
Forsaken  all  thy  joys  and  peaceful  rest, 
And  hither  come,  a  cold  unwelcome  guest, 

Amongst  thy  foes  ? 

Far  on  the  main,  unconscious  of  thy  course, 

Lov'st  thou  to  roam  ? 
Or,  carried  onward  by  the  wind's  rude  force, 
Hast  thou  reluctant  quit  the  ceaseless  source 

Of  joys,  thy  home  ? 

Poor  little  wanderer !  thou  would'st  find  a  place 

To  rest  thy  feet ; 
And  midst  the  wild  Atlantic's  boisterous  space. 
Tired  with  thine  efforts,  reach  an  ark  of  peace 

And  quiet  sweet ! 
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Desolate  !      Still  thou'rt  not  the  only  one 

Who  wanders  far  — 
Far  from  affection's  hallowed  scenes,  alone  ; 
Of  once  loved  voices,  distant  from  the  tone 

And  accents  dear. 

Alike  dissevered  from  the  scenes  we  love, 

We're  borne  away  ; 
And  yet  there's  One,  who,  dwelling  high  above, 
Rules  o'er  the  watery  billows,  and  will  prove 

Our  guide  and  stay. 

He  safe  has  guided  thee  o'er  many  a  wave 

With  sheltering  hand  ; 
His  care  shall  still  be  given  thee  to  save 
From  stormy  perils  and  a  watery  grave 

To  reach  the  land. 

Beneath  His  care,  secure  I  too  may  rest, 

Befriended  still ; 
And  not  alone  with  His  assistance  blest. 
Peacefully  resting  on  His  guardian  breast, 

ril  fear  no  ill. 


Saturday  Rez'ieiu. 

LIMP    PEOPLE. 


VICE  is  bad,  and  malignant  wickedness  is  worse,  but  beyond 
either  in  evil  results  to  mankind  is  weakness  ;  which  indeed 
is  the  pabulum  by  which  vice  is  fed  and  the  agent  by  which  malignity 
works.  If  every  one  in  this  world  had  a  backbone,  there  W'Ould  not 
be  nearly  as  much  misery  or  guilt  as  there  is  now  ;  for  we  must  give 
each  individual  of  the  "  cruel  strong  "  a  large  following  of  victims ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  progress  of  nations  has 
always  been  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stiff  backbones  among 
them.  Yet  unfortunately  limp  people  abound,  to  the  detriment  of 
society  and  to  their  own  certain  sorrow ;  molluscs  predestined  to  be 
the  food  of  the  stronger,  with  no  power  of  self-defence  or  of  self- 
support,  but  having  to  be  protected  against  outside  dangers  if 
they  are    to    be    preserved   at   all ;    and    perhaps   when    you    have 
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done  all  you  can  do,  not  safe  even  then,  and  most  likely  not  worth  the 
trouble  taken  about  them.  Open  the  gates  for  but  a  moment,  and  they 
are  swept  up  by  the  first  passer-by  ;  let  them  loose  from  your  own 
sustaining  hand,  and  they  fall  abroad  in  a  mass  of  flabby  helplessness, 
unable  to  work,  to  resist,  to  retain  —  mere  heaps  of  moral  jelly,  pitiable 
as  well  as  contemptible,  perhaps  pitiable  because  so  contemptible.  See 
one  of  these  poor  creatures  left  a  widow,  if  a  woman  —  turned  out  of 
his  ofiice,  if  a  man  —  and  then  judge  of  the  value  of  a  backbone  by 
the  miserable  consequences  of  its  absence.  The  widow  is  simply  lost 
in  the  wilderness  of  her  domestic  solitude,  as  much  so  as  a  child  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  pathless  moor  with  no  one  to  guide  him  to  the  safe 
highway.  She  may  have  money,  and  she  may  ha\'e  relations,  but  she 
is  as  poor  as  if  she  had  nothing  better  than  parish  relief,  and  unless 
some  one  will  take  her  up  and  manage  everything  for  her  conscien- 
tiously, as  lonely  as  if  she  were  an  exile  in  a  strange  land.  She  has 
been  so  long  used  to  lean  on  the  stronger  arm  of  her  husband,  that  she 
cannot  stand  upright  now  that  her  support  has  been  taken  from  her. 
Her  servants  made  her  their  prey  ;  her  children  tyrannize  over  her  and 
utterly  ignore  her  authority ;  her  boys  go  to  the  bad,  her  girls  get  fast 
and  loud ;  all  her  own  meek  little  ideas  of  modesty  and  virtue  are 
rudely  thrust  to  the  wall ;  and  she  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  family  dis- 
order which  she  neither  likes  nor  encourages,  but  which  she  has  not 
the  strength  to  oppose  nor  the  wisdom  to  direct.  She  may  be  the  in- 
carnation of  all  saintly  qualities  in  her  own  person,  but  by  mere  want 
of  strength  she  is  the  occasion  by  which  a  very  pandemonium  is  carried 
on ;  and  the  worst  house  of  a  community  is  sure  to  be  that  of  a  quiet, 
gentle,  molluscous  little  widow,  without  one  single  vicious  proclivity  so 
far  as  she  herself  is  concerned,  but  without  the  power  to  repress  or 
even  to  rebuke  vice  in  others.  A  molluscous  man,  too  suddenly 
ejected  from  his  long-accustomed  groove,  where,  like  a  toad  embedded 
in  the  rock,  he  had  made  his  niche  exactly  fitting  to  his  own  shape, 
presents  just  as  wretched  a  picture  of  helplessness  and  unshiftiness. 
In  vain  his  friends  suggest  this  or  that  independent  endeavour  ;  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  says  he  can't  —  it  won't  do  ;  what  he  wants  is  a 
place  where  he  is  not  obliged  to  depend  on  himself,  where  he  has  to  do 
a  fixed  amount  of  work  for  a  fixed  amount  of  salary,  and  where  his 
fibreless  plasticity  may  find  a  mould  ready  formed,  into  which  it  may 
run  without  the  necessity  of  forging  shapes  for  itself.  Many  a  man  of 
respectable  intellectual  powers  has  gone  down  into  ruin,  and  died  mis- 
erably, because  of  his  limpness,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
break  new  ground  or  to  work  at  anything  whatsoever  with  the  stimulus 
of  hope  only.  He  must  be  bolstered  up  by  certainty,  supported  by  the 
walls  of  his  groove,  else  he  can  do  nothing ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  into 
this  friendly  groove,  he  lets  himself  drift  into  destruction. 

In  no  manner  are  limp  people  to  be  depended  on  ;  their  very  central 
quality  being  fluidity,  which  is  a  bad  thing  to  rest  on.  Take  them  in 
their  family  quarrels  —  and  they  are  always  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves—  you  think  they  must  have  broken  with  each  other  forever, 
that  surely  they  can  never  forget  or  forgive  all  the  insolent  expressions, 
the  hard  words,  the  full-flavoured  epithets  which  they  have  flung  at  one 
another ;  but  the  next  time  you  meet  they  are  quite  good  friends  again, 
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and  going  on  in  the  old  fluid  way  as  if  no  fiery  storms  had  lately 
troubled  the  domestic  horizon.  Perhaps  they  have  induced  you  to 
take  sides  ;  if  so,  you  may  look  out,  for  you  are  certain  to  be  thrown 
over,  and  to  have  the  enmity  of  both  parties  instead  of  only  one. 
They  are  much  given  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  fond  of  making  pellets 
for  you  to  shoot ;  when,  after  the  shot,  they  disclaim  and  disown  you. 
They  speak  against  each  other  furiously,  tell  you  all  the  family  secrets, 
and  make  them  worse  and  greater  than  they  really  are ;  and  if  you  are 
credulous  for  your  own  part  you  take  them  literally,  and  if  highly 
moral,  you  probably  act  on  their  accusations  in  a  spirit  of  rhadaman- 
thine  justice,  and  the  absolute  need  of  rewarding  sin  according  to  its 
sinfulness.  Beware  ;  their  accusations  are  baseless  as  the  wind,  and 
acting  on  them  will  lead  to  your  certain  discomfiture.  The  only  safe 
way  with  limp  people  is  never  to  believe  what  they  say ;  or,  if  you  are 
forced  to  believe,  never  to  translate  your  faith  into  deeds  or  even 
words  ;  never  to  commit  yourself  to  partisanship  in  any  form  whatever. 
They  don't  intend  it,  in  all  probability,  but  by  very  force  of  their  weak- 
ness limp  people  are  almost  invariably  untruthful  and  treacherous.  By 
the  force,  too,  of  this  same  weakness,  they  are  incapable  of  anything 
like  true  friendship,  and  in  fact  make  the  most  dangerous  friends  to  be 
found.  They  are  so  plastic  that  they  take  the  shape  of  every  hand 
which  holds  them  ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  them  v/ell,  you  may  be  de- 
ceived by  their  softness  of  touch,  and  think  them  sympathetic  because 
they  are  fluid.  They  leave  you  full  of  promises  to  hold  all  you  have 
told  them  sacred,  and  before  an  hour  is  out  they  have  repeated  to 
your  greatest  enemy  every  word  you  have  said.  They  had  not  the 
faintest  intention  of  doing  so  when  they  left  you,  but  they  "  slop 
about,"  as  the  Americans  say ;  and  sloppy  folks  cannot  hold  secrets. 
The  traitors  of  life  are  the  limp,  much  more  than  the  wicked  —  people 
who  let  things  be  wormed  out  of  them  rather  than  intentionally  betray 
them.  They  repent  likely  enough;  Judas  hanged  himself;  but  of 
what  good  is  their  repentance  when  the  mischief  is  done  ?  Not  all  the 
tears  in  the  world  can  put  out  the  fire  when  once  lighted,  and  to  hang 
oneself  because  one  has  betrayed  another  will  make  no  difference  save 
in  the  number  of  victims  which  one's  own  weakness  has  created. 

Limp  men  are  invariably  under  petticoat  government,  and  it  all  de- 
pends on  chance  and  the  run  of  circumstance  whose  petticoat  is  domi- 
nant. The  mother's  for  a  long  period  \  then  the  sisters'.  If  the  wife's, 
there  is  sure  to  be  war  in  the  feminine  camp  belonging  to  the  inverte- 
brate commander  ;  for  such  a  man  creates  infinitely  more  jealousy 
among  his  womankind  than  the  most  discursive  and  the  most  unjust. 
He  is  a  power,  not  to  act,  but  to  be  used  ;  and  the  woman  who  can  hold 
him  with  the  firmest  grasp  has  necessarily  the  largest  share  of  good 
things  belonging.  She  can  close  or  draw  his  purse-strings  at  pleasure  ; 
she  can  use  his  name  and  mask  herself  behind  his  authority  at 
pleasure  ;  he  is  the  undying  Jorkins  who  is  never  without  a  Spenlow  to 
set  him  well  up  in  front ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  various 
female  Spenlows  who  shoot  with  his  bow  and  manipulate  his  circum- 
stances are  jealous  of  each  other  to  a  frantic  pitch,  regarding  his  limp- 
ness, as  they  do,  as  so  much  raw  material  from  which  they  can  spin 
out  their  own  strength.     As  the  mollusc  has  to  become  the  prey  of 
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some  one,  the  question  simply  resolves  itself  into  whose  ?  the  new 
wife's  or  the  old  sisters'  ?  who  shall  govern,  sitting  on  his  shoulders  ? 
and  to  whom  shall  he  be  assigned  captive  ?  He  generally  inclines  to 
his  wife,  if  she  is  younger  than  he,  and  has  a  backbone  of  her  own  ; 
and  you  may  see  a  limp  man  of  this  kind,  with  a  fringe  of  old-rooted 
female  epiphytes,  gradually  drop  one  after  another  of  the  ancient 
stock,  till  at  last  his  wife  and  her  relations  take  up  all  the  space,  and 
are  the  only  ones  he  supports.  His  own  kith  and  kin  go  bare  while  he 
clothes  her  and  hers  in  purple  and  fine  linen ;  and  the  fatted  calves  in 
his  stalls  are  liberally  slain  for  the  prodigals  on  her  side  of  the  house, 
while  the  dutiful  sons  on  his  own  get  nothing  better  than  the  husks. 

Another  characteristic  of  limp  people  is  their  curious  ingratitude. 
Give  them  nine-tenths  of  your  substance,  and  they  will  turn  against 
you  if  you  refuse  them  the  remaining  tenth.  Lend  them  continually 
all  the  money  you  can  spare,  and  lend  in  utter  hopelessness  of  any 
future  day  of  reckoning,  but  refrain  once  for  your  own  imperative 
needs,  and  they  will  leave  your  house  open-mouthed  at  your  stinginess. 
To  be  grateful  implies  some  kind  of  retentive  faculty,  and  this  is  just 
what  the  limp  have  not  got.  Another  characteristic  of  a  different  kind 
is  the  rashness  with  which  they  throw  themselves  into  circumstances 
which  they  afterwards  find  they  cannot  bear.  They  never  know  how 
to  calculate  their  forces,  and  spend  the  latter  half  of  their  life  in  re- 
gretting what  they  had  spent  the  former  half  in  endeavouring  to  attain, 
or  to  get  rid  of,  as  it  might  chance.  If  they  marry  A.  they  wish  they 
had  taken  B.  instead  ;  as  house-mistresses  they  turn  away  their  servants 
at  short  notice  after  long  complaint,  and  then  beg  them  to  remain  if  by 
any  means  they  can  bribe  them  to  stay.  They  know  nothing  of  that  clear 
incisive  action  which  sets  men  and  women  at  ease  with  themselves, 
and  enables  them  to  bear  consequences,  be  they  good  or  ill,  with 
dignity  and  resignation.  A  limp  backboneless  creature  always  falls 
foul  of  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  thinking  the  right  side  better 
than  the  left,  and  the  left  one  so  much  nicer  than  the  right,  according 
to  its  own  place  of  standing  for  the  moment ;  and  what  heads  plan 
and  hands  execute,  lips  are  never  weary  of  bemoaning.  In  fact  the 
limp,  like  fretful  babies,  do  not  know  what  they  want,  being  uncon- 
scious that  the  whole  mischief  lies  in  their  having  a  vertebral  column 
of  gristle  instead  of  one  of  bone.  Then  they  spread  themselves 
abroad,  and  take  the  world  into  their  confidence,  weep  in  public  and 
rave  in  private,  and  cry  aloud  to  the  priest  and  the  Levite  passing  by 
on  the  other  side  (may  be  heavily  laden  for  their  own  share)  to  come 
over  and  help  them,  poor  sprawling  molluscs,  when  no  man  but  them- 
selves can  set  them  upright.  The  confidences  of  the  limp  are  told 
through  a  trumpet  to  all  four  corners  of  the  sky,  and  are  as  easy  to 
get  at,  with  the  very  gentlest  pressure,  as  the  juice  of  an  over-ripe 
grape.  And  no  lessons  of  experience  will  ever  teach  them  reticence, 
or  caution  in  their  choice  of  confidants.  Not  difficult  to  press  into  the 
service  of  any  cause  whatever,  they  are  the  very  curse  of  all  causes 
which  they  assume  to  serve.  They  collapse  at  the  first  touch  of  per- 
secution, of  misunderstanding,  of  harsh  judgment,  and  fall  abroad  in 
hopeless  panic  at  the  mere  tread  of  the  coming  foe.  Always  convinced 
by  the  last  speaker,  facile  to  catch  and  impossible  to  hold,  they  are  the 
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prizes,  the  decoy  ducks,  for  which  contending  parties  fight,  perpetually 
oscillating  between  the  maintenance  of  old  abuses  and  the  advocacy 
of  dangerous  reforms  ;  but  the  side  to  which  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves on  *Monday  they  forsake  on  Tuesday  under  the  plea  of  recon- 
version. Neither  can  they  carry  out  any  design  of  their  own,  if  their 
friends  take  it  in  hand  to  over-persuade  them.  If  a  man  of  this  stamp 
has  painted  a  picture,  he  can  be  induced  to  change  the  whole  key,  the 
central  circumstance,  and  the  principal  figure,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
confident  critic  who  is  only  a  pupil  in  the  art  of  which  he  is,  at  least 
technically,  a  master ;  if  he  is  preaching  or  lecturing,  he  thinks  more 
of  the  people  he  is  addressing  than  of  what  he  has  to  say,  and,  though 
impelled  at  times  to  use  the  scalping-knife,  hopes  he  doesn't  wound. 
Vehement  advocates  at  times,  these  men's  enthusiasm  is  merely  tem- 
porary, and  burns  itself  out  by  its  own  energy  of  expression  ;  and  how 
fierce  soever  ..their  aspect  when  they  ruffle  their  feathers  and  make 
believe  to  fight,  one  vigorous  peck  from  their  opponent  proves  their 
anatomy  as  that  of  a  creature  without  vertebrae,  pulpy,  gristly,  gela- 
tinous, and  limp.  All  things  have  their  uses  and  good  issues ;  but 
what  portion  of  the  general  good  the  limp  are  designed  to  subserve 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  to  which  none  as  yet  hold  the  key. 
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|R.  HOLCOMBE  is  a  member  of  the  religious  body  which  takes 
the  name  of  the  "  New  Church,"  but  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Swedenborgian  Church.  In  the  doctrines  and  revelations  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  there  is  much  that  powerfully  impresses  the  imagination, 
besides  appealing  to  the  faith  ;  and  Dr.  Holcombe,  who  is  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  believer,  has  experienced  this  double  influence  :  while  the 
didactic  portion  of  his  writings  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  Swedish 
seer,  his  poems  are  all  \\;ritten  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New 
Church,  and  derive  their  inspiration  from  that  source.  He  has  evi- 
dently mounted  the  heights  of  a  Parnassus  unknown  to  antiquity,  and 
slaked  his  thirst  with  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  new  Helicon.  The 
pieces  commemorative  of  the  death  of  several  children  are  conceived 

♦  Poems.     By  W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.  D.     New  York :   Mason  Brothers.     i8Co. 
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with  a  touching  tenderness  that  bespeaks  a  yearning  heart  as  well  as 
poetic  temperament.  We  give  the  following  extract  from  an  "  Ode  on 
the  Birth  of  a  Child,"  as  a  fair  and  favorable  specimen  of  his  muse  : 

The  Golden  Age,  so  full  of  love  and  grace, 
Was  but  the  sunny  childhood  of  our  race ; 
And  its  bright  angels  from  the  inmost  heaven 
As  guardian-spirits  to  our  babes  are  given. 
Thus  childhood  with  its  sweet  conditions,' 
Its  pure,  angelic  intuitions, 

Its  gentle,  untaught  sympathies, 
And  all  its  dear  credulities, 
Is  a  bright  record  which  may  prove 

To  skeptic  sensualists  extreme 
The  possibility  of  love, 

And  old  traditions  not  a  dream. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  our  primal  glory, 
The  sweet-toned  echo  of  its  wondrous  story ; 
A  fragment  beautiful  and  ample, 
A  column  of  the  broken  temple. 
Yet  are  these  vestiges  of  daylight  gone,  • 

Purplings  prophetic  of  another  sun, 
Beneath  whose  glorious  illustration 
Shall  come  the  promised  restoration 
From  sin  and  grief  and  pain 
When  man  shall  be  a  child  again  ! 
And  in  whose  life  more  plastic  far  than  ours. 
The  angels  of  the  highest  heaven  appear, 
To  those  who  view  them  from  an  huml)le  sphere, 
As  naked  infants  garlanded  with  flowers. 

Our  Children  in  Heaven,  published  in  1868,  and  dedicated  "to  those 
who  have  been  bereaved  of  their  children,"  is  a  very  attractive  work, — 
has  been  greatly  admired  and  read  by  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
even  by  those  who  pronounce  it  fanciful  and  romantic.  Its  theory  is 
hypothetical,  and  rests  on  the  authority  not  of  the  earnest  writer 
himself,  but  on  that  of  the  Swedish  sage,  who  tells  us  a  great  many 
interesting  things  about  what  he  has  seen  in  heaven  and  the  world  of 
spirits,  but  nothing  more  so  than  what  he  informs  us  about  infants  and 
children  in  the  other  world.  Removed  from  the  vicissitudes  and 
sorrows  of  life  before  they  are  subjected  to  its  temptations,  their  condi- 
tion in  heaven  is  eminently  happy. 

The  author  informs  us  that  "  the  earliest  hour  of  the  summer 
mornings  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  this  book.  The  time 
was  one  of  approaching  light  and  receding  shadows."  A  work  on  the 
spring-time  of  life  was  very  properly  composed  at  that  magical  period 
of  each  day  when  rosy-fingered  morn  checkers  the  east  with  its 
thousand  golden  dyes.  Sunrise  and  infancy  are  intimately  associated 
in  our  minds.  They  evidently  were  so  in  that  of  the  jDoet-writer. 
There  are  clouds  in  his  sky,  but  touched  by  the  orient  light,  and 
glowing  with  rainbow  hues,  they  only  serve  to  render  his  pictures  of 
infantile  life  more  enchanting.  A  spotless  blue  concave,  without 
receding  shadows  of  the  sable  goddess  by  way  of  contrast,  would  not 
have  met  the  purposes  of  the  artist,  nor  faithfully  have  represented 
humanity,  even  in  its  earliest  and  most  prosperous  state. 

The  work  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  author,  who,  having  had  the  misfortune  (as  it  is  generally  regarded) 
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to  lose  several  of  his  children  in  their  infancy,  derived  unspeakable 
consolation  from  the  hopeful  statements  of  the  Swedish  seer  as  to  the 
condition  of  infants  in  the  other  life,  and  wished  to  impart  the  same 
healing  balm  to  those  who  are  similarly  afflicted. 

Where  do  our  children  go  when  the  ties  which  connect  them  with 
their  fond  parents  and  the  present  life,  are  sundered  by  the  hand  of 
death?  Into  what  spiritual  and  celestial  region, —  into  what  ethereal 
and  genial  atmosphere  are  the  tender  innocents  transported  at  this 
incipient  but  eventful  period  of  their  existence  ?  Is  a  home  provided 
for  them  in  the  other  life  ?  Does  the  divine  mercy  still  hover  over 
them  with  a  loving  eye  ?  Now  that  they  are  separated  from  the  affec- 
tionate embrace  of  their  earthly  parents,  are  there  any  divine  arms 
stretched  out  to  receive  and  encompass  them  ?  —  to  guide  their  tottering 
footsteps,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  ?  What  happens  to  them  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity?  Whither  do  they  go  ?  Who  are  their  new 
associates  ?     Who  takes  care  of  them  ? 

As  soon  as  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  [says  Dr.  H.,  reproducing  the  views  of  Sweden- 
borg],  and  the  lungs  to  breathe,  the  angels  of  the  resurrection  perceive  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  face  that  the  spirit  is  about  to  merge  into  consciousness  again.  With 
eager  pleasure  they  impart  to  it  their  own  sphere  of  unutterable  serenity  and  peace ; 
for,  in  the  other  life,  affections  and  thoughts  radiate,  and  are  reflected  or  absorbecl 
iust  as  the  rays  of  light  are  in  this.  The  painful  or  stormy  elements  of  human 
passion  are  all  quiescent,  and  every  soul  awakens  into  inner  life,  as  if  breathing  an 
enchanted  atmosphere  and  listening  to  heavenly  music.  These  celestial  angels 
detain  the  mind  of  the  new-comer  as  long  as  possible  in  this  holy  and  happy  frame. 

As  the  inner  nature  of  the  novitiate-spirit  unfolds  itself,  the  dissimilar  spirits 
repel,  and  the  celestial  angels  seem  to  retire  to  their  own  abodes,  to  start  again  on 
their  labor  of  love.  The  risen  spirit  passes  under  the  tutelage  of  the  spiritual 
angels,  who  now  appear  and  take  charge  of  him  with  every  demonstration  of  affec- 
tionate interest. 

They  restore  the  iust-liberated  spiritual  body  to  sight.  They  seem  to  roll  off  a 
kind  of  membrane  from  the  eye,  and  to  draw  something  very  gently  from  the  face. 
This,  however,  is  merely  an  appearance,  whereby  is  represented  the  change  from 
natural  to  spiritual  thought.  .Spiritual  light,  which  is  sevenfold  brighter  than  the 
light  of  the  noonday  sun,  now  bursts  upon  the  delighted  spirit.  What  a  world  of 
beauty  and  wonder  !     With  what  amazement  he  is  filled  ! 

So  our  children  grow  and  live  in  heaven,  inhabiting  palaces  of  indescribable 
beauty  ;  feeding  on  delicate  fruits  and  nectars  ;  clothed  in  shining  raiment ;  sleeping 
without  fear  of  any  rude  awakening,  and  drawing  new  life  from  the  Lord  in  their 
sweet  slumbers  ;  associated  with  none  but  the  wise  and  good  ;  instructed  by  the 
most  wonderful  methods ;  enjoying  the  most  delightful  games  and  amusements  ; 
training  under  the  wisest  and  best  masters  for  positions  of  usefulness  in  the  eternal 
life  ;  developing  morally  and  mentally  beyond  our  poor,  human  conception  ;  attain- 
ing the  full  stature,  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  human  form,  and  approaching 
continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  grander  ideal  —  the  image  of  God  !  How 
beautiful  is  all  this  !     How  rational !     How  consoling ! 

If  this  be  only  the  dream  of  a  poet,  it  is  one  of  those  delicious  ones 
that  throw  new  light  over  the  dark  passages  of  the  past, —  over  the 
uncertain,  questionable  possibilities  of  the  future.  Dr.  Holcombe  has 
discussed  with  ability  and  earnestness  various  other  topics,  of  much 
interest,  appropriate  to  the  flowery  and  celestial  region  into  which  he 
has  wandered,  and  where  he  seems  to  delight  to  linger,  directing  a 
questioning  gaze  towards  every  object.  We  commend  his  researches 
and  disclosures  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  who  will  be 
pleased,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  state;iients  of  the  writer 
(which  are  often  of  a  novel  character),  to  note  his  sincerity,  and  the 
unwavering  faith  by  which  he  is  sustained. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Sexes  Here  and  Hereafter  is  the  title  of  another  of 
our  author's  works  which  has  produced  no  little  sensation  in  theological 
circles.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Holcombe  lays  down  broadly  the  follow- 
ing proposition  : 

Sex,  love,  and  marriage,  not  used  in  their  common  and  restricted  sense,  but  in 
their  widest  and  most  philosophical  meanings,  are  the  keys  to  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  matter.  Every  object  in  nature  is  male  or  female,  and  one  sex  is  always 
complementary  of  the  other.  Love  is  the  elective  affinity,  the  passional  attraction 
which  exists  between  these  complementary  forms  or  sexes.  Marriage  is  the  union  of 
the  sexes,  producing  the  organisation  of  all  things,  whether  it  be  the  creation  of  the 
individual  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Sex  is  the  universal  form  ;  love  the 
universal  power  or  force  ;  and  marriage  the  universal  result,     (pp.  14,  15). 

Dr.  Holcombe  cites  the  authority  of  various  learned  men  to  the 
same  effect,  but  none  of  them  has  stated  the  duality  which  exists  in 
nature  with  more  force  and  distinctness  than  Mr.  Grindon,  of  England, 
who  says : 

Underlying  every  phenomenon  of  the  material  world,  and  underlying  every 
psychological  occurrence,  there  is  found  a  fixed  causative  relation  of  two  things,  or 
two  principles,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  different  and  unequal,  yet  of  such  a  difference 
and  of  such  an  inequality  that,  like  man  and  woman,  who  constitute  the  type  and 
interpretation  of  the  whole  of  nature  both  visible  and  invisible,  each  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other  —  one  being  gifted  with  energy  to  act,  and  the  other  with  equal 
energy  and  aptitude  to  react.  All  phenomena,  alike  of  matter  and  of  mind,  resolve 
into  Uiis  dual  virtus.  Whether  physical  or  spiritual,  animal  or  vegetable.  Life  always 
presents  itself  as  communicated  through  one  simple  formula  —  tlie  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  of  compleincntaries. 

We  have  no  objection  to  regard  this  duality  in  nature  as  a  universal, 
vital,  fundamental  principle,  entering  into  the  very  constitution  of  the 
universe,  and  indispensable  to  its  perpetuity.  Without  going  particu- 
larly into  detail,  it  is  recognised  by  the  curious  and  philosophic  eye 
in  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetable,  animal  and  spiritual  life.  We 
believe  that  there  is  at  length  an  entire  concurrence  among  learned 
inquirers  as  to  this  point,  and  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  disputed. 

When  it  is  affirmed  by  our  author  that  sex  and  marriage  are  eternal, 
we  presume  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  man  remains  man,  and 
woman  remains  woman  to  all  eternity  ;  that  no  miraculous  and  extra- 
ordinary changes  are  effected  in  the  relations  the  parties  have  always 
sustained  to  each  other,  by  reason  of  their  removal  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence  ;  that  the  unity  of  man,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom  in  the  will  and  understanding, 
according  to  the  constitutional  differences  which  exist  between  the 
sexes,  is  not  destroyed,  but  raised  and  perfected  in  consequence  of 
such  removal ;  in  a  word,  that  as  there  is  a  natural  body  and  a  spiritual 
body,  so  there  is  a  natural  marriage  and  a  spiritual  marriage,  and 
though  the  natural  marriage  ceases  with  this  life,  the  spiritual  marriage, 
or  union  of  congenial  souls,  is  continued  into  the  next  life,  for  the 
promotion  of  great  spiritual  ends. 

Dr.  Holcombe  dwells  at  length  on  the  strongly-marked  constitutional 
differences  of  the  sexes,  fitting  them  for  different  spheres  of  thought, 
activity,  and  occupation.  These  differences,  which  are  a  cause  of 
imperfection  so  long  as  the  parties  are  isolated  from  each  other, 
become  the  cause  of  mutual  strength  and  perfection  when  they  are 
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united,  man  supplying  certain  traits  and  qualities  in  which  woman  is 
deficient,  and  woman  certain  characteristics  in  which  man  is  deficient. 
Thus  man  and  woman  constitute  two  moieties,  which  it  is  indispensable 
that  marriage  should  bring  together  in  order  to  make  one  whole  human 
being.  The  theory  set  forth  by  this  ingenious  writer  is  well  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  would  disorganise  the  social 
system  by  clothing  woman  with  the  oflficial  functions  of  man  in  all  the 
great  affairs  of  life. 

Reverting  now  [says  our  author]  to  the  spiritual  differences  between  the  sexes,  we 
discover  the  wonderful  office  of  woman  in  revealing  the  beautiful  to  man,  and  thereby 
uniting  him  to  herself.  The  Divine  Love  comes  to  woman,  not  directly  from  the 
Lord,  but  mediately  through  man.  It  is  therefore  the  man's  wisdom  or  intellectual 
sphere  which  the  woman  appropriates  and  marries  to  her  own  love  derived  from  the 
Lord.  The  beauty  of  woman  is  derived  from  this  union.  Man  is  therefore  attracted 
by  woman's  beauty,  because,  although  he  is  intellectually  unconscious  of  it,  that 
beauty  is  the  out^vard  figure,  symbol,  and  revelation  of  something  inherent  in  his  own 
intellectual  organisation.  It  is  himself  in  another  form.  It  is  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  Woman  is  attracted  to  man  because  he  realises  for  her  in  his 
deeds  of  strength  and  wisdom  the  ideals  of  her  love  ;  but  man  sees  himself  reflected 
in  woman,  and  his  wisdom  mirrored  back  to  him  in  the  engaging  forms  of  beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Holcombe's  works,  and  the  one  which 
has  probably  been  received  with  the  greatest  amount  of  popular  favor, 
is  a  novel  bearing  the  following  singular  title :  In  Both  Worlds,  being, 
in  fact,  an  imaginary  autobiography  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

Novels,  now-a-days,  are  a  favorite  channel  for  the  communication  of 
important  truths.  They  are  eloquent  representations  not  so  much  of 
fictions  as  of  facts.  They  are  sincere  and  powerful  tributes  which 
genius  pays  to  reality,  the  object  of  its  adoration,  by  calling  in 
imagination  and  prophecy  to  the  aid  of  philosophy  and  experience. 
There  is  no  serious  objection  to  this  form  of  literature.  It  has  its 
foundation  in  the  noblest  attributes  of  our  nature.  But  when  a  novel 
claims  our  attention,  we  always  ask  first,  "  Where  is  the  scene  laid  ?  " 
Our  affections,  our  patriotism,  our  humanity  cling  around  localities. 
The  locus  a  quo  is  a  most  interesting  point  of  inquiry.  We  next  turn 
to  the  narrative,  the  characters,  and  the  moral.  Since  the  da3-s  of 
Walter  Scott,  who  blended  fiction  with  history,  we  are  always  exacting 
in  these  respects. 

Here  we  have  a  novel,  the  scenes  of  which  are  placed  not  in  one 
but  in  two  worlds,  in  both  of  which  we  have  a  real  interest,  inasmuch 
as  one  is  our  birthplace  and  the  other  our  inheritance.  To  New 
Churchmen,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e.  the  disciples  of  Emanuel  Swedem- 
borg,  the  spiritual  regions,  with  all  their  beautiful  scenery,  are  familiar 
territory.  They  have  often  travelled  thither  with  their  illuminafeei 
guides,  conversed  with  their  inhabitants,  and  brought  back  much 
supernal  intelligence  of  the  highest  interest.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Ur.  Holcombe  is  prepared  to  give  to  the  world 
sketches  such  as  were  seldom  or  never  before  drawn  by  any  human 
artist. 

The  movement  of  the   work  has  an  energy  and    swiftness  which 

carry  the  reader  along  with  the  author.     He  is  full  of  his  subject, 

even  to  overflowing.     We  have  no  disposition  to  pause,  speculate,  and 

philosophise  about  his  opinions.     We  take  them. for  granted,  and  are 
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fully  occupied  with  the  story,  however  strange,  startling,  and  improb- 
able. We  are  sure  that  he  writes  like  an  honest,  enlightened  man, 
under  the  impulse  of  his  own  convictions,  and  we  demand  nothing  more 
at  his  hands. 

We  have  first  an  account  of  Lazarus'  early  years,  of  his  family  con- 
nections, of  his  father  and  mother,  of  his  sisters  Martha  and  Mary. 
An  unearthly  interest  gathers  around  his  history  arising  from  the 
unique  circumstances  interwoven  in  it,  which  separate  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  race  and  make  him  a  marked  character.  His  temporary 
intromission  into  the  spiritual  world  takes  his  story  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  and  affords  the  author  all  opportunit}'  to  display  the 
powers  of  a  creative  imagination.  The  choice  of  such  an  individual 
for  the  hero  of  a  novel  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  but  a 
New  Churchman.  He  saw  that  he  could  readily  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  spread  before  the  world,  in  the  guise  of  imaginative 
fiction,  an  amount  of  supra-mundane  intelligence  of  the  most  surprising 
character. 

An  individual  who  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  tomb 
into  the  other  life,  and,  after  several  days,  returns  to  the  natural 
world,  retaining  a  vivid  impression  of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  and 
of  all  that  occurred  to  him  in  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  previous  traveller  had  returned,  w'ould,  of  course,  have 
much  to  say  that  was  not  only  new,  but  striking,  and  even  startling. 
The  reader,  when  such  a  narrative  is  proposed  to  him,  has  his  curiosity 
awakened,  and  is  prepared  for  extraordinary  revelations. 

I  alone  [says  Lazarus,  speaking  of  himself]  of  all  mankind,  have  lived  consciously 
in  both  worlds  long  enough  to  discover  their  relations  to  each  other.  What  my 
fellow-men  have  seen  only  on  the  surface,  I  have  examined  interiorh'.  I  have  seen 
the  secret  springs  of  human  pride,  ambition,  passion,  and  folly.  I  have  seen  the  souls 
of  men  as  they  appear  in  the  sight  of  angels.  And  my  instructions  in  that  world 
were  all  based  upon  my  experiences  in  this. 

The  initial  chapter  of  the  work  shows  how  the  manuscript  containing 
the  curious  autobiography  of  Lazarus,  together  with  the  remains  of  his 
body,  were  accidentally  discovered  many  years  ago,  by  a  party  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  hunting  in  Palestine,  in  a  cave  to  which  they  had 
tracked  their  game.  The  manuscript  was  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
the  translator  now  presents  it  to  the  public  in  an  English  dress,  and 
in  a  style  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Lazarus  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  family.  His 
mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  his  little  brother  Samuel  while  he  was 
a  mere  child.  His  father,  an  excellent  man,  took  great  pains  with  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  Martha  and  Mary  his  sisters,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  scrupulously  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  were 
models  for  their  virtues  and  their  intelligence.  These  Jewish  maidens 
were  remarkable  for  their  attractive  qualities  and  their  personal  beauty, 
which  became  more  striking  to  observers  from  the  contrasts,  mental 
and  physical,  which  existed  between  them.  Both  were  exceedingly 
lovely.     Lazarus  says  of  them, — 

Mary  was  my  lily ;  Martha  my  rose.  Martha  was  my  ruby ;  Mary  my  pearl. 
Martha  was  reason ;  Mary  was  sentiment.  Marth#  was  wisdom  ;  Mary  love. 
Martha  was  faith,  looking  fixedly  at  the  starsj  Mary  was  charity,  looking  trustfully 
beyond  them  to  God. 
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The  loss  of  a  tender  mother  was  a  great  grief  to  this  loving, 
happy,  reverent  household  ;  but,  abating  that  shadow  which  enveloped, 
the  bright  memories  of  the  past,  the  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
hopeful,  and  the  redoubled  assiduities  of  the  remaining  parent,  who 
provided  liberally  for  the  present  and  future  comfort  and  respectability 
of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him,  consoled  them  for  their  great  afflic- 
tion. At  length  "  this  good  and  wise  father  "  withdrew  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  the  children  of  his  love,  shutting  himself  up  in  a  private 
apartment,  and  forbidding  the  approach  even  of  his  own  children  to 
his  presence.  He  had  been  smitten  with  leprosy ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  afflicted  with  this  loathsome  disease,  the  Jewish 
ordinances,  which  required  that  such  joersons  should  be  separated 
from  all  contact  and  communication  with  their  kind,  were  enforced 
against  him.  He  was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  to  become  the  com- 
panion thenceforth  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air.  A  heavy  calamity  thus  fell  suddenly  upon  the  members  of  this 
interesting  and  unprotected  family.  Their  counsellor  and  friend  was 
removed  from  them  by  a  sentence  worse  than  that  of  death,  for  the 
leper  was  generally  regarded  in  that  superstitious  and  intolerant  age 
as  suffering  under  the  curse  of  Almighty  God.  What  added  to  the 
iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the  proceeding  was  that  the  enforcement  of  this 
barbarous  decree  was  brought  about  by  the  direct  intervention  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Magistus. 

This  Magistus  was  a  bad  man,  and  a  magician,  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  religion  and  a  sanctimonious  observance  of  the  ritual  of  the 
law,  led  an  evil  life  and  practised  forbidden  arts.  He  was  also  a 
miser,  who  had  long  coveted  the  wealth  of  his  unfortunate  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  being  now  by  law  invested  with  the  management  of  the 
estate  of  the  minors,  he  determined  by  fraudulent  means  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  deprive  the  children  of  their  just  rights.  By  his  base 
contrivances,  Lazarus  is  at  length  separated  from  his  sisters,  and  sent 
into  the  wilderness  on  a  false  errand  of  mercy  to  his  suffering  father, 
but  which  was  really  a  trap  laid  for  his  own  destruction.  Fortunately 
he  escapes  from  the  snare,  and  encounters  in  the  wilderness  John  the 
Baptist,  under  whose  guidance  he  finds  his  way  back  to  Bethany  at  a 
most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  his  sister  Martha. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  narrative,  which  is  one  of  suffering 
to  Lazarus,  and  of  trial  and  temptation  to  his  sisters.  Mary  Magda- 
len appears  upon  the  scene  ;  also  Simon  Magus. 

Martha  and  Mary  were  soon  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  new 
religion,  and  became  converts.  They  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour 
with  mingled  emotions  of  delight  and  reverence.  Lazarus  more 
slowly  adopted  the  self-denying  principles  of  Christianity.  He  was, 
however,  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and 
his  mind  highly  cultivated  after  the  Greek  model.  He  had  also 
visited  Rome.  Under  the  enlightened  direction  of  his  uncle,  Belt- 
rezzor,  a  pagan  philosopher,  but  whose  religion  was  almost  of  the 
Christian  type,  full  of  beauty  and  charity,  he  had  made  excellent 
progress.  His  sisters,  whom  he  ardently  loved,  had,  without  his 
seeming  to  recognise  the  plastic  force  by  which  his  character  was 
moulded,  exercised  an  influence  at  once  powerful  and  genial  upon  his 
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opening  manhood,  and  not  less  so  upon  the  mind  of  the  beautiful  but 
loving  Mary  Magdalen. 

Lazarus  and  his  sisters  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of 
Simon,  a  Pharisee,  and  an  assurance  had  been  given  them  that  Jesus 
would  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  following  are  the  reflections 
of  Lazarus  on  his  first  interview  with  the  Saviour  of  mankind  : 

He  came  [says  Lazarus],  and  saluted  us  all  with  a  charming  grace  and  sweetness 
of  manner.  His  face  was  handsome,  thoughtful,  and  benevolent,  but  did  not  strike 
you  as  majestic  or  sublime.  There  was  a  winning  sociality  in  his  conversation, 
which  you  did  not  e.xpect  from  his  serene  and  rather  pensive  countenance.  He  was 
quiet  and  modest  in  his  demeanor  ;  and  instead  of  leading  the  thoughts  of  the 
company,  he  spoke  less  than  any  one  present. 

Reflecting,  by  the  light  of  later  and  grander  experiences,  upon  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  me  by  this  mysterious  man,  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  his  face,  his 
expression,  his  words,  but  his  whole  life  was  comparatively  a  sealed  book  to  the 
people  who  saw  him  in  the  flesh.  They  saw  only  the  outside,  the  husk,  the  fleshly, 
not  the  heavenly  part  of  him.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  sublimities,  the  infinities 
concealed  within.  Whoever  sees  only  the  ])hysical,  and  not  at  the  same  time  the 
spiritual  side  of  anything,  sees  little.  The  flowers,  the  gems,  the  clouds,  all  beauti- 
ful objects,  on  the  spiritual  side  are  full  of  sacred  mysteries.  Ignorant  of  these  little 
things,  how  could  the  men  of  that  day  comprehend  the  Christ  ?     (pp.  162-3). 

Lazarus  thus  describes  his  death  and  entrance  into  the  spiritual 
world : 

I  grew  worse,  and  the  end  approached.  I  had  not  realised  my  condition.  I  had 
neither  fear  nor  hope.  I  had  no  thought  of  death  or  of  Jesus.  At  last,  however, 
when  I  found  I  was  dying,  I  heard  my  sisters  calling  frantically  on  his  name.  The 
name  may  have  touched  some  silver  chord  of  my  memory.  The  sweet  benevolent 
face  appeared  before  me,  Mary  Magdalen  in  her  dark  robe  kneeling  behind.  The 
tender  words,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  echoed  in  my  ears.  Mary  and  Martha 
seemed  to  me  like  two  shining  angels  floating  up  into  heaven.  A  sudden  halo 
blazed  around  the  head  of  Jesus.  I  reached  out  my  arms  to  him  with  wonder  and 
delight,  fell  back  and  expired  with  a  smile  upon  my  lips. 

Our  sleep  is  an  awakening ;  our  death  is  a  birth,  our  burial  a  resurrection.  The 
slumber  of  a  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast,  drawing  from  her  bodily  warmth  the 
sweet  magnetism  of  life,  is  a  picture  of  the  true  state  of  every  human  soul,  leaning 
unconsciously  upon  the  bosom  of  God  at  the  moment  when  bereaved  friends  are 
exclaiming  : 

"  He  is  dead  !  he  is  dead  ! " 

They  called  me  dead.  My  sisters  and  their  companions  rent  their  garments  and 
covered  their  heads  with  ashes.  .  Unconscious  of  their  grief,  I  passed  beyond  the 
shadows  of  this  world,  beyond  these  vows  and  sorrows  into  the  pure  light  of  a 
spiritual  realm,     (pp.  170-171.) 

Here  he  meets  with  his  father  and  John  the  Baptist,  with  whom  he 
has  interesting  conversations  in  respect  to  the  heavenly  life  and  its 
wonders.  He  is  greatly  astonished  at  all  he  hears  and  beholds,  and 
is  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  above  all  things  else,  with  a  personal 
manifestation  with  which  he  is  favored  of  the  Lord  himself 

We  had  been  walking  [he  says]  in  an  easterly  direction  during  the  latter  part  of 
our  conversation.  Suddenly  their  appeared  before  us  a  vast  golden-colored  sheet  or 
blaze  of  light  in  the  east.  It  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  but  at  the  same  time  inex- 
pressibly soft  and  beautiful.  In  the  centre  of  this  great  luminous  field  there  was  a 
snowy  dove  with  outspread  wings,  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  her  mouth. 

*'  The  sphere  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  of  spirits  ! "  exclaimed  my  companions  in 
a  breath ;  and  they  knelt  with  bowed  heads  and  reverent  faces  at  the  approach  of 
the  resplendent  symbol. 

************* 

A  sweet  calm  overspread  my  senses,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  proximity  of  holy 
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and  august  presences.  I  looked  around  me.  I  saw  a  great  multitude  of  good  spirits 
before  us.  All  faces  were  directed  to  a  group  of  figures  which  occupied  a  little 
knoll  in  their  midst.     In  the  centre  of  their  group  I  recognised  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ! 

"  Has  Jesus  of  Nazareth  died  also,"  I  inquired,  "  and  been  raised  like  myself 
from  the  natural  into  the  spiritual  world  .' " 

"  Oh  no  !  "  said  John,  smiling  sweetly  at  my  bewilderment.  "  He  exists  in  both 
worlds,  in  all  worlds  at  the  same  time." 

"  You  speak  enigmas,"  said  I ;  "  interpret  them." 

"  Whom  do  you  suppose  this  Jesus  to  be  ?  "  inquired  John  earnestl}'. 

"  Some  great  prophet  of  God,  sent  to  perform  miracles  in  Judea,  and  to  preach  a 
new  gospel  of  peace  and  love." 

"Jesus,  the  anointed  One,  is  God  himself,"  said  John  with  deep  solemnity. 

I  answered  nothing,  for  my  mind  was' blank  with  astonishment.  I  gazed  at  the 
shining  form  with  solemn  awe.  I  now  observed  that  Jesus  was  speaking  or 
preaching  to  the  multitude  around  him.     I  did  not,  however,  hear  a  word  he  said. 

John  then  employs  various  arguments  to  convince  "Lazarus  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.     Of  his  omnipresence  he  says : 

"  This  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is  everywhere.  If  you  ascend  into  the  heaven  next  above 
us,  on  fitting  occasions  you  would  see  him  there  in  a  more  glorified  form.  If  you 
mount  still  higher,  you  will,  you  will  only  be  coming  nearer  to  him,  and  behold 
him  in  his  more  resplendent  glory.  Sometimes  he  appears  to  the  angels  as  a  divine 
man  standing  in  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  was  this  truth,  transmitted  by 
tradition  to  the  ancient  people  of  Asia,  which  gave  rise  (as  they  fell  into  naturalism) 
to  the  worship  of  the  natural  sun  and  the  adoration  of  fire. 

"In  estimating  the  difference,"  said  John,  "between  Jesus  and  other  teachers  of 
divine  truth,  the  fact  of  deepest  significance  is  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin.  The 
soul  of  man  is  derived  from  his  father  ;  therefore,  as  to  his  inmost  he  was  differ- 
ent from  other  men.  He  was  not  some  angelic  form  returning  into  the  flesh,  or  let 
down  from  heaven  into  it;  for  that  is  impossible.  And  if  it  were  so,  his  claims  to 
omnipotence,  infinity,  eternity,  the  Godhead,  would  be  preposterous.  No  :  the  soul 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  introduced  into  his  earthly  body  through  the  agency  or  inter- 
mediation of  any  created  intelligence.  His  soul  is  the  Divine  Life,  the  Supreme 
Spirit. 

"  Seen  from  this  earthly  side,  Jesus  has  no  father.  Seen  from  the  spiritual  side, 
he  is  the  Father.  Spirits  and  angels  know  him  only  as  the  Father.  They  have 
never  heard  the  term  Son  in  the  earthly  sense  applied  to  him.  There  is  no  Father 
beyond  him  or  above  him.  Here  he  never  prays  to  the  Father.  Here  he  is 
himself  recognised  as  the  Father,  Jehovah,  the  I  AM." 

"  These  things  amaze  me,"  said  I,  "  beyond  expression.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  human  being  has  any  true  conception  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  mission 
he  is  filling,  or  of  his  plan  of  redemption.  Certainly  none  of  the  thoughts  you  have 
communicated  to  me  have  ever  dawned  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples." 

"Nor  is  it  probable,"  said  John,  "that  mankind  will  be  prepared  for  many  cen- 
turies to  vmderstand  what  can  be  comprehended  from  a  spiritual  standpoint.  The 
least  portion  of  the  work  of  Jesus  is  apparent  to  men  in  the  world.  The  sublime 
and  far  more  difficult  portion  is  wholly  invisible  to  them,  as  it  occurs  here  in  the 
world  of  spirits  which  is  not  open  to  their  perception."     (pp.  196-200.) 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  our  author  into  his  description  of  the 
various  marvels  of  the  world  of  spirits,  which,  regarded  merely  as 
beautiful  poetical  fancies,  give  evidence  of  a  rich,  and  even  sublime 
imagination.  The  style,  too,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  :  there  is  no  affec- 
tation nor  mannerism  about  it,  but  it  is  vigorous,  pure,  limpid  English, 
which  he  uses  with  the  precision  of  a  scholar  and  the  ease  of  a 
practised  writer. 

D.  K.  Whitaker. 


LOHENGRIN. 
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THE  legend  on  which  Wagner  has  founded  his  opera  of 
Lo/iciign'n,  recently  produced  with  so  much  splendor  at 
Munich,  is  a  very  ancient  German  tradition,  and  has  many  forms. 
In  the  Low  Countries  it  is  told  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Long,  very  long  ago,  the  great  Duke  of  Brabant  lay  very  sick,  and 
knowing  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  faithful 
vassals,  and  committed  to  their  charge  his  most  precious  possessions. 
But  his  chief  treasure,  his  fair  daughter  Elsa,  he  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  Frederic  of  Telramonde.  Now,  this  Frederic  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  good  knight  and  valiant  man  of  arms  ;  and 
in  especial  he  had  vanquished  a  terrible  dragon  in  Sweden  which  had 
slain  many  good  knights.  But  when  the  fair  Elsa  had  been  awhile  in 
his  keeping,  he  became  smitten  with  love  for  her,  and  forgetting  his 
devoir  and  knightly  faith  pledged  to  his  dead  lord,  and  overmuch 
exalted  with  pride  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  this  high  charge,  he 
sought  to  marry  her,  and  when  she  refused  him  falsely  declared  that 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  ^^''hen  the  maiden  heard  this,  she 
was  greatly  angered,  and  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  lied  like  a  false 
knight.  So,  full  of  wrath,  and  minded  to  be  revenged  upon  her,  he 
went  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  was  called  the  Fowler,  and  made 
oath  to  him  that  the  Duke,  Elsa's  father,  had  affianced  her  to  him,  and 
that  Elsa  herself  had  consented  thereto,  and  this  he  would  maintain 
in  knightly  fashion  by  wager  of  battle.  So  the  Emperor  gave  orders 
that  Elsa  should  choose  a  champion,  that  the  matter  might  be  decided 
in  the  lists.  Many  knights  offered  their  services  to  Elsa,  but  she 
would  choose  no  champion,  trusting  that  heaven  would  send  her  one 
at  her  need. 

Now,  at  Montsalva,  there  was  a  company  of  good  knights  who  held 
themselves  ever  in  readiness  to  succor  the  afflicted  ;  and  there  was  a 
sign  sent  to  them  when  any  one  was  in  need  of  their  help,  for  the 
church-bells  would  ring  of  themselves,  and  then  would  they  draw  lots, 
and  the  knight  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  made  himself  ready  and  received 
some  token  where  he  was  needed.  So  on  a  day  the  bells  rung,  and 
the  knights  did  according  to  their  custom,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Lohen- 
grin, son  of  Percivale.  And  even  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  there 
appeared  a  swan  upon  the  river,  swimming  towards  him,  and  drawing 
after  him  a  little  boat.  So  Lohengrin  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
entered  the  boat,  commending  himself  to  heaven,  and  taking  with 
him  no  food  nor  anything  but  his  armor  and  weapons,  and  the  swan 
turned  him  about  and  swam  up  the  river  again,  drawing  the  boat  after 
him.  Thus  he  went  for  five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  knight 
felt  hunger,  when  the  swan  drew  from  the  water  a  fish,  of  which  he 
gave  half  to  Lohengrin,  and  then  they  kept  on  their  way. 
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In  the  meantime  Elsa  had  waited,  and  as  yet  no  champion  had 
appeared,  and  her  vassals  murmured,  saying  that  she  did  wrong,  and 
that  she  should  choose  some  good  knight  to  defend  her  cause,  and  wed 
him  if  he  were  victorious.  So  one  morning  she  summoned  her  vassals 
together  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  while  they  were 
waiting  there,  the  swan  came  up  the  river,  drawing  after  him  the  boat 
in  which  lay  Lohengrin  asleep  upon  his  shield.  When  the  boat  touched 
the  shore,  the  knight  awoke  and  leaped  to  land,  where  Elsa  received 
him  with  great  joy,  not  doubting  but  this  was  the  champion  whom 
heaven  had  appointed  her.  And  the  swan  turned  him  about  and 
departed  with  the  boat. 

Then  the  knight  courteously  addressed  the  lady,  and  prayed  her  to 
tell  him  what  was  her  need,  inasmuch  as  he  surely  knew  he  had  been 
sent  to  her  aid  by  heaven.  So  Elsa  told  him  of  Frederic's  disloyalty 
and  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  how  she  must  fall  into  the  power 
of  that  false  knight  unless  a  champion  should  appear  to  maintain  her 
cause.  Whereupon  Lohengrin  told  her  not  to  fear,  that  he  would  be 
her  champion,  and  that  he  doubted  not  of  the  issue. 

So  Elsa,  light  of  heart  now  that  she  had  a  champion  who  was  a 
knight  of  such  noble  bearing  and  seemed  so  great  a  man  of  his  hands, 
called  together  all  her  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  together  they  went  to 
Mentz.  And  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  was  holding  his  court  at  Frank- 
furt, when  he  heard  that  the  Duchess  had  found  a  champion  and  was 
come  to  Mentz,  went  thither  also  and  all  his  court  with  him,  and  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  combat  and  the  lists  were  made  ready. 

So  when  the  day  came,  and  both  knights  had  made  the  customary 
oath,  the  combat  began.  And  the  issue  remained  long  doubtful,  for 
both  were  exceeding  valiant  men,  of  great  strength  and  skill  under 
arms ;  howbeit,  at  last  the  knight  Lohengrin  had  the  better  and  smote 
Frederic  to  the  earth,  and  setting  his  dagger  to  the  joint  of  his  gorget 
summoned  him  to  confess,  whereupon  that  false  knight  confessed  that 
he  was  guilty  of  perjury  in  unjustly  accusing  the  Duchess  Elsa.  So 
the  Emperor  pronounced  him  worthy  of  death,  and  his  head  was 
smitten  off  with  an  axe,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 

The  Emperor  also  gave  the  Lady  Elsa,  who  in  sooth  was  nothing 
loth,  in  marriage  to  the  knight  Lohengrin,  and  the  wedding  was  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence.  But  Lohengrin  told  his  wife  that  she 
must  never  ask  him  of  what  race  he  sprang  nor  whence  he  came,  for 
if  she  did  this  she  would  lose  him  forever. 

So  they  lived  together  for  some  years  in  great  happiness,  and  the 
knight  Lohengrin  ruled  the  lands  of  Brabant  and  Limburg  like  a  most 
wise  and  just  prince.  But  it  fell  on  a  day  that  in  a  tournament  he 
grievously  wounded  the  Duke  of  Cleves  in  the  arm.  And  in  the  banquet 
that  followed,  the  Duchess  of  Cleves,  who  was  greatly  angered  with 
Lohengrin,  said  to  the  Duchess  Elsa :  "  Of  a  truth  your  husband  is  a 
fair  knight  and  a  good  tilter,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  is  a  good 
Christian  also.  And  it  may  be  that  he  is  sprung  of  a  noble  race,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  know,  who  have  married  him  and  given  him  a  dukedom  ; 
howbeit  evil  tongues  say  that  no  one  knows  what  is  his  lineage  nor 
whence  he  came."  And  Elsa  answered  her  never  a  word.  But  the 
bitter  speech  of  the  Duchess  troubled  her  sore,  and  at  night  when  she 
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thought  of  the  matter,  and  how  her  husband  had  forbidden  her  ever 
to  ask  him  of  his  hneage,  she  wept  bitterly.  And  when  the  knight 
her  husband  perceived  that  she  was  weeping,  he  asked  her  the  cause. 
And  Elsa  made  answer :  "  The  Duchess  of  Cleves  said  a  thing  to  me 
this  day  that  has  pierced  my  heart."  Whereupon  the  knight  was  silent 
and  asked  her  no  further.  And  on  the  ne.xt  night  she  wept  again,  and 
he  asked  her  again  what  troubled  her.  And  she  made  answer  as 
before,  and  again  he  held  his  peace.  Howbeit,  on  the  third  night  she 
could  not  refrain,  so  she  said  to  him :  "  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  lord 
and  beloved  husband,  tell  me  where  you  were  born  and  of  what 
parentage  ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  so  good  a  knight  and  wise  prince  can 
be  sprung  from  any  than  a  very  noble  race."  But  he  answered  her 
not. 

But  in  the  morning  he  arose  at  daybreak,  and  awaking  Elsa,  told 
her  all  his  lineage,  and  how  the  good  knight  Percivale  was  his  father, 
and  how  he  had  been  sent  to  her  by  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  also  how, 
since  she  had  broken  his  command,  he  could  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  live  with  her.  Then,  when  she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  he  strove  to 
comfort  her,  saying  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  will  that  he  went ;  and 
causing  their  two  children  to  be  brought,  he  kissed  and  embraced  them, 
and  gave  them  much  wise  counsel,  and  ga\-e  them  his  horn  and  his 
sword,  and  to  Elsa  he  gave  a  ring  which  had  been  his  mother's.  And 
while  he  was  yet  taking  leave  of  them,  the  swan  came  swimming  up 
the  river  with  the  boat,  and  Lohengrin  entered  into  it  and  went  away 
even  as  he  had  come. 

So  Elsa  mourned  exceedingly  and  put  on  black  garments  in  sign  of 
widowhood  ;  but  the  swan  bore  the  knight  Lohengrin  to  the  land  of 
Lyzaboria,  where  he  wedded  a  princess,  the  beautiful  Belaye.  And 
Belaye  loved  him  so  exceedingly  that  she  could  not  bear  that  he  should 
be  absent  from  her,  even  for  a  moment ;  and  when,  as  often  happened, 
he  went  to  the  chase,  she  would  sit  overcome  with  terror,  for  her  mind 
ever  misgave  her  that  she  would  not  see  him  again.  So  one  of  her 
women  told  her  that  if  she  would  draw  some  drops  of  blood  from 
her  husband's  breast,  just  over  his  heart,  and  wear  them  over  her  own 
heart,  he  would  never  leave  her  so  long  as  he  was  alive.  But  Belaye 
said  that  she  would  never  give  her  consent  to  bind  him  to  her  by  any 
enchantment  other  than  her  own  love. 

Then  the  woman  went  to  the  kinsmen  of  Belaye,  and  told  them  if 
they  did  not  do  this  thing,  Belaye  would  die,  for  the  knight's  absences 
grew  more  frequent  and  for  a  longer  time,  and  Belaye's  grief  and  fears 
ever  waxed  more  and  more.  So  one  day,  when  he  had  returned 
weary  from  the  chase  and  was  sleeping  heavily,  they  attempted  to  get 
the  drops  of  blood.  But  Lohengrin  awoke,  and  seeing  them,  suspected 
that  they  wished  to  kill  him  by  treachery,  and  seizing  his  sword  slew 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  Then  the  rest  set  on  him  more  fiercely, 
and  in  the  combat  Lohengrin  was  pierced  through  the  arm.  And  at 
the  sight  of  his  blood  they  repented  what  they  had  done ;  but  the 
wound  could  not  be  stanched,  and  in  a  short  time  Lohengrin  died. 
And  when  Belaye  knew  of  it,  she  also  died  of  grief,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  her  husband,  amid  the  great  sorrow  of  all  the 
people.  And  in  after  times  an  abbey  was  built  over  their  graves, 
which  was  much  honored  and  visited  by  many  pilgrims. 
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R.  RUSKIN'S  lecture  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  thus  commenced  : — 

If  you  chance  to  be  at  Verona  on  a  clear,  warm  summer's  clay,  and  to  be  weary, 
as  may  well  happen  at  the  end  of  it,  take  a  light  carriage  and  drive  out  at  the  eastern 
gate  (on  the  way  to  the  station  for  Venice).  You  will  see,  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
gate,  a  good  road  turning  to  the  left  —  and  from  that  as  immediately  another  turning 
to  the  left  again,  which,  by  a  gradual  slope,  begins  to  ascend  the  hill  on  which  the 
eastern  walls  of  Verona  are  built.  You  will  then  presently  find  yourself,  if  it  is 
towards  evening,  in  the  shade  of  those  walls,  and  in  the  cool  and  pure  air,  ascending 
by  a  winding  road  a  hill  covered  with  maize  and  vines,  into  the  rocks  of  which, 
between  you  and  the  city  walls,  a  steep  ditch  has  been  cut,  some  thirty  feet  deep  by 
sixty  or  eighty  wide  —  the  defence  of  the  city  on  that  side  being  trusted  to  this  one 
magnificent  trench,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  to  the  precipice-like  wall  above, 
with  towers  crested  with  forked  battlements  set  along  it  at  due  intervals. 

It  was  possible  to  cut  that  rock-trench,  which,  as  you  will  find  presently,  is  carried 
up  the  hill  beside  you  for  about  an  English  mile,  without  gunpowder  ;  because  the 
rock  is  a  soft  and  crumbling  milestone,  on  which,  when  you  see  the  dusty  banks  of  it 
emerge  under  the  hedges  by  the  roadside,  you  —  if  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion—  must  look  with  reverence.  For  in  that  white  rock  there  are  fossil  creatures 
still  so  like  the  creatures  they  were  once,  that  there  it  first  occurred  to  the  human 
brain  to  imagine  that  the  buried  shapes  were  not  mockeries  of  life,  but  had  indeed 
once  lived ;  and,  under  those  white  banks  by  the  road-side  was  born,  like  a  poor 
Italian  gypsy,  the  modern  science  of  Geology. 

Whether  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution  or  not,  if  you  are  a  member  of  any 
institution  of  a  social  and  civil  character,  you  must  look  with  still  greater  reverence 
on  the  grey  moat  and  on  the  wall  that  rises  between  you  and  the  sun.  The  wall  was 
chiefly  built,  the  moat  entirely  excavated,  by  Can  Grande  della  Scala  ;  and  it  repre- 
sents typically  the  form  of  defence  which  rendered  it  possible  for  the  life  and  the  arts 
of  citizens  to  be  preserved  and  practised  in  an  age  of  habitual  war.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  is  the  wall  of  the  actual  city  which  headed  the  great  Lombard  league,  which 
was  the  beginner  of  personal  and  independent  power  in  the  Italian  nation,  and  the 
first  banner-bearer,  therefore,  of  all  that  has  been  vitally  independent  in  religion  and 
in  art  throughout  the  entire  Christian  world  to  this  day. 

The  road  ascends  continually  the  vine-clad  slope  on  your  right,  becoming  steeper 
and  prouder  —  the  great  wall  drawing  itself  out,  tower  above  tower,  and  the  blue  of 
distant  Lombardy  flowing  deep  and  deeper  over  its  lower  battlements.  After 
walking  the  horses  about  a  mile,  there  is  a  level  bit  of  road  which  brings  you  to  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wall,  and  thence,  looking  down  the  northern  descent,  you  may  see 
a  great  round  tower  at  the  foot  of  it,  not  forked  in  battlements,  but  with  embrasures 
for  guns.  Now  the  banks  under  which  you  have  passed  were  the  cradle  of  modern 
science.  The  battlemented  wall  was  the  cradle  of  civic  life.  That  low  circular 
tower  is  the  cradle  of  modern  war  and  of  all  its  desolation.  It  is  the  first  European 
tower  for  artillery ;  the  beginning  of  fortification  against  gunpowder  —  the  beginning, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  end  of  all  fortification ;  of  the  system  which  costs  you  fifteen 
millions  a  year,  and  leaves  at  this  instant  England  without  defence. 

The  road  now  turns  away  from  the  city,  and  still  ascends  till  — 

We  may  now  see  easily  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  a  vast  promontory  or  spur 
about  ten  miles  long  thrown  out  from  the  Alps,  and  of  which  the  last  rock  dies  into 
the  plain  exactly  at  that  eastern  gate  of  Verona  out  of  which  we  came  to  climb  it. 
Now  this  promontory  is  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great  gate  out  of  Germany  into  Italy 
through  which  the  Goths  always  entered ;  cloven  up  to  Innspruck  by  the  Inn,  and 
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down  to  Verona  by  the  Adige.  And  by  this  gate  not  only  the  Gothic  armies  came, 
but  after  the  Italian  nation  is  formed,  the  current  of  northern  life  enters  still  into  its 
heart  through  the  mountain  artery,  as  constantly  and  strongly  as  the  cold  waves  of 
the  Adige  itself.  Now  the  porch  of  it  here  towards  Italy  is  literally  like  a  scene  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  It  reminds  one  precisely  of  some  such  passages  as  —  And  at 
the  end  of  the  plain  the  prince  came  to  a  gate  between  two  mountains,  and  the 
mountains  were  mixed  of  marble  and  brass.  That  is  here  literally  true.  The  rock 
of  this  promontory  on  which  we  are  seated  hardens  as  we  trace  it  back  to  the  Alps, 
first  into  a  limestone  having  knots  of  splendid  brown  jasper  in  it  as  our  chalk  has 
flints,  and  in  a  few  miles  more  into  true  marble,  coloured  by  iron  into  a  glowing 
orange  or  pale  warm  red  —  the  peach-blossom  marble,  of  which  Verona  is  chiefly 
built —  and  then  as  you  advance  farther  into  the  hills,  into  variegated  marbles  so  rich 
and  grotesque  in  their  veinings,  and  so  fancifully  lending  themselves  to  decoration, 
that  this  last  time  of  my  stay  at  Verona  I  was  quite  seriously  impeded  in  my  ex- 
aminations of  sculpture,  and  disturbed  in  what  —  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  —  may  j-et 
be  left  in  me  of  poetical  sentiment,  by  involuntary  misgivings  whether  the  cliurches 
were  real  churches,  or  only  museums  of  practical  geology  in  connection  with  that 
of  Jermyn-street. 

Looking  over  from  this  mountain  promontory  — "  which  at  its  base 
has  been  the  beginning  of  lovely  building,  and  at  its  extremity  the 
beginning  of  accurate  science  " —  this  is  the  landscape  we  behold  : — 

There  is  first  this  blue  Lombardic  plain,  wide  as  the  sea ;  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  it,  at  about  twelve  miles  away  from  you,  a  little  cluster  of  domes  and  towers,  with 
a  gleam  of  white  water  round  them.  That  is  Mantua.  Look  beyond  its  fretted  out- 
line, and  you  will  see  that  in  that  direction  the  plain — elsewhere  boundless  —  is 
ended  by  undulation  of  soft  hills.  Those  are  the  Apennines  above  Parma.  Then 
look  to  the  left,  and  just  beyond  the  roots  of  the  Alps  you  will  see  the  cluster  of  the 
cones  of  the  Euganean  hills,  and  the  space  at  their  feet,  in  which  rests  Padua,  and 
the  gleam  of  horizon  beyond  them,  in  which  rests  Venice.  Look  then  north-eastward, 
and  touched  into  a  crown  of  strange  rubies  as  the  sun  descends,  there  is  the  snowy 
cluster  of  the  Alps  of  Friuli.  Then  turn  to  the  north-west,  and  under  the  sunset 
itself  you  will  see  the  Adige  flow  forth  from  its  enchanted  porch  of  marble,  and  in 
one  strong  and  almost  straight  stream,  blanched  always  bright  by  its  swiftness,  re- 
flecting on  its  eddies  neither  bank  nor  cloud,  but  only  light,  stretch  itself  along 
among  the  vines  to  the  Verona  lying  at  your  feet  —  there  first  it  passes  the  garden 
walls  of  the  church  of  St.  Leno,  then  under  the  battlements  of  the  great  bridge  of 
the  Scaligers,  then  passes  away  out  of  sight  behind  the  hill  on  which,  though  among 
ghastly  modern  buildings,  here  and  there  you  may  still  trace  a  grey  fragment  of 
tower  and  wall,  the  remnants  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric  of  Verona,  Dietrich  of 
Bern. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  rock  in  all  the  world  from  which  the 
places  and  monuments  of  so  complex  and  deep  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  its  ages 
can  be  visible  as  from  this  piece  of  crag,  with  its  blue  and  prickly  weeds.  For  you 
have  thus  beneath  you  at  once  the  birth-places  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy —  the  homes  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  the  source  of  the  most  sweet  and  pathetic  insjjiration  to 
your  own  Shakspeare  —  the  spot  where  the  civilisation  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms  was 
founded  on  the  throne  of  Theodoric ;  and  there,  whatever  was  strongest  in  the 
Italian  race  redeemed  itself  into  life  by  its  league  against  Barbarossa ;  the  beginning 
of  the  revival  of  natural  science  and  medicine  in  the  schools  of  Padua  ;  the  centre 
of  Italian  chivalry,  in  the  power  of  the  Scaligers  ;  of  Italian  cruelty,  in  that  of 
Ezzelin  ;  and,  lastly,  the  birthplace  of  the  highest  art ;  for  among  those  hills,  or  by 
this  very  Adige  bank,  were  born  Mantegna,  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Veronese. 

I  cannot  disentangle  for  you  even  the  simplest  of  the  inlaid  threads  of  this  tapestry 
of  the  fates  of  men  that  here  lies  beneath  us,  infinite  like  the  purple  of  the  great 
valley  and  the  greater  hills.  But  I  can  now  mass  it  out  for  you  in  its  broad  design 
of  light  and  darkness,  better  at  least  than  I  was  able  to  do  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
first 'tried  to  interpret  the  story  of  these  cities  of  the  plain. 

Mr.  Ruskin  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  divided 
the  drawings  from  Verona  placed  in  the  room  into  three  separate 
series.  The  first  of  so-called  Lombard  architecture,  the  second  of  Gothic, 
the  third  of  the  early  period  of  Revival,  with  its  connected  painting. 
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The  Lombardic  period  is  one  of  savage  but  noble  life  gradually  subjected  to  law. 
It  is  the  forming  of  men,  not  out  of  clay,  but  wild  beasts.  And  art  of  this  period  in 
all  countries,  including  our  own  Norman  especially,  is,  in  the  inner  heart  of  it,  the 
subjection  of  savage  or  terril)le,  or  foolish  and  erring  life  to  a  dominant  lav/.  It  is 
government  and  conquest  of  fearful  dreams.  There  is  in  it  as  yet  no  germ  of  true 
hope  —  only  the  conquest  of  evil,  and  the  waking  from  darkness  and  terror.  The 
literature  of  it  is,  as  in  Greece,  far  in  advance  of  art,  and  is  already  full  of  the  most 
tender  and  impassioned  beauty,  while  the  art  is  still  grotesque  and  dreadful ;  but, 
however  wild,  it  is  supreme  above  all  others  by  its  expression  of  governing  law,  and 
here  at  Verona  is  the  very  centre  and  utmost  reach  of  that  expression. 

I  know  nothing  in  architecture  at  once  so  exquisite  and  so  wld  and  so  strange  in 
the  expression  of  self-conquest  achieved  almost  in  a  dream.  For  observe,  these 
barbaric  races,  educated  in  violence  —  chiefly  in  war  and  in  hunting  —  cannot  feel  or 
see  clearly  as  they  are  gi-adually  civilised  whether  this  element  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  is  evil  or  not.  They  must  be  good  soldiers  and  hunters  —  that  is 
their  life  ;  yet  they  know  that  killing  is  evil,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  find  wild 
beasts  in  heaven.  They  have  been  trained  by  pain,  by  violence,  by  hunger  and  cold. 
They  know  th^re  is  a  good  in  these  things  as  well  as  evil  —  they  are  perpetually 
hesitating  between  the  two  thoughts  of  them.  But  one  thing  they  see  clearly,  that 
killing  and  hunting,  and  every  form  of  misery  and  of  passion,  must  somehow  at  last 
be  subdued  by  law,  which  shall  bring  good  out  of  it  all,  and  which  they  feel  more 
and  more  constraining  them  every  hour.  Now,  if  with  this  sympathy  you  look  at 
their  dragon  and  wild  beast  decoration,  you  will  find  that  it  now  tells  you  about  these 
Lombards  far  more  than  they  could  know  of  themselves.  You  may  smile  at  my 
saying  so,  but  all  the  actions,  and  much  more  the  arts,  of  men  tell  to  others,  not  only 
what  the  worker  does  not  know,  but  what  he  never  can  know  of  himself — which 
you  can  only  recognise  by  being  in  an  element  more  advanced  and  wider  than  his. 

Then  passing  to  the  second  period,  to  be  thought  of  roughly  as 
Dante's  time,  Mr.  Ruskin  said  that  here  was  to  be  found  the  highest 
development  of  Italian  character  and  chivalry,  with  an  entirely  believed 
Christian  religion  : — 

You  get,  therefore,  joy,  and  courtesy,  and  hope,  and  a  lovely  peace  in  death. 
And  with  these  you  have  tsvo  fearful  elements  of  evil.  You  have  first  such  con- 
fidence in  the  virtue  of  the  creed  that  men  hate  and  persecute  all  who  do  not  accept 
it.  And  worse  still,  you  find  such  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  creed  that  men 
not  only  can  do  anything  that  is  wrong,  and  be  themselves  for  a  word  of  faith 
pardoned,  but  are  even  sure  that  after  the  wrong  is  done  God  is  sure  to  put  it  all 
right  again  for  them,  or  even  make  things  better  than  they  were  before.  Now,  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  how  the  spirit  of  persecution,  as  well  as  of  vain  hope 
founded  on  creed  only,  is  mingled  in  every  line  with  the  lovely  moral  teaching  of  the 
"Divina  Commedia" — nor  need  I  point  out  to  you  how,  between  the  persecution  of 
other  people's  creeds  and  the  absolution  of  one's  own  crimes,  all  Christian  error  is 
concluded. 

Of  the  third  period,  in  which  art  and  science  in  Italy  gained  their 
highest  perfection,  Mr.  Ruskin  said  : — 

And  now,  thirdly,  we  come  to  the  period  when  classical  literature  and  art  were 
again  known  in  Italy,  and  the  painters  and  sculptors,  who  had  been  gaining  steadily 
in  power  for  two  hundred  years  —  power  not  of  practice  merely,  but  of  race  also  — 
with  every  circumstance  in  their  favour  around  them,  received  their  finally  perfect 
instruction,  both  in  geometrical  science,  in  that  of  materials,  and  in  the  anatomy  and 
action  of  the  human  body.  Also  the  people  about  them  —  the  models  of  their 
work  —  had  been  perfected  in  personal  beauty  by  a  chivalric  war  ;  in  imagination  by 
a  transcendental  philosophy ;  in  practical  intellect  by  stern  struggle  for  civic  law  ; 
and  in  commerce,  not  in  falsely  made  or  vile  or  unclean  things,  but  in  lovely  things, 
beautifully  and  honestly  made.  And  now,  therefore,  you  get  out  of  all  the  world's 
long  history  since  it  was  peopled  by  men  till  now  —  you  get  just  fifty  years  of  perfect 
work.  Perfect.  It  is  a  strong  word  —  it  is  also  a /r/zc' one.  The  doing  of  these 
fifty  j-ears  is  unaccusably  Right,  as  art  ;  what  its  sentiment  may  be  —  whether  too 
great  or  too  little  —  whether  superficial  or  sincere  —  is  another  question,  but  as 
artists'  work  it  admits  no  conception  of  anything  better. 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  following  age  founded  on  the  absolutely  stern  rectitude  of 
this,  there  came  a  phase  of  gigantic  power,  and  of  exquisite  ease  and  felicity,  which 
possess  an  awe  and  a  charm  of  their  own.  They  are  more  inimitable  than  the 
work  of  the  perfect  school.  But  they  are  not  perfect.  It  is  a  subtle  cjuestion  whether 
the  greater  manifestation  of  power  in  them  indicates  greater  inherent  power  or  not. 
I  am  not  able — no  man,  unless  one  of  their  equals,  would  be  able  —  to  tell  you, 
whether  there  is  really  more  strength  in  Gainsborough,  who  can  draw  a  mouth  with 
one  undulating  sweep  of  his  pencil,  or  in  Carpaccio,  who  will  take  half  an  hour  at 
least  to  do  apparently  little  more.  But  I  can  tell  you  positively  that  Carpaccio's 
work  is  faultless  when  done  —  it  is  a  mouth,  and  a  perfect  one,  whereas  Gainsborough's 
is  only  a  lovely  streak  of  vermilion,  which  looks  like  a  mouth  a  little  way  off. 

Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  name  for  this  wonderful  fifty  years'  space.  You 
cannot  call  it  classical,  for  its  styles  differ  in  all  kinds  of  ways  from  the  time  antique. 
Still  less  can  you  call  it  Christian,  for  its  direct  inspiration  is  entirely  heathen.  You 
cannot  name  it  from  any  king,  for  no  king  of  this  time  was  worthy  of  the  age  ;  and 
you  cannot  name  it  from  any  one  art-master,  for  twenty  masters  were  equally  worthy 
the  age  at  once.  So  I  shall  call  it  simply  the  "  Age  of  the  Masters  "  Fifty  Years. 
Mind  you  I  cannot  name  half  their  great  workmen  for  you,  but  these  are  the  greatest 
of  them — Luini,  Leonardo,  John  Bellini,  Yettor  Carpaccio,  Andrea  Mantegna, 
Andrea  Verrocchio,  Cima  de  Corregliano,  Perugino,  and  in  date,  though  only  in  his 
earlier  life,  belonging  to  the  school,  Raphael.  lUit  you  may  best  recollect  the  great 
fifty  years  as  the  prime  of  life  of  three  men.  John  Bellini,  born  1430,  died  at  90,  in 
1516;  Mantegna,  born  1430,  died  at  76,  in  1506;  and  Yettor  Carpaccio — I  am  not 
sure  of  the  date  ot  his  birth,  but  he  died  in  1522. 

Now  observe,  the  object  of  these  masters  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
former  school.  The  central  Gothic  men  always  want  chiefly  to  impress  you  with  the 
facts  of  their  subject  ;  but  the  masters  of  this  finished  time  desire  only  to  make 
everything  dainty  and  delightful.  We  have  not  many  pictures  of  the  class  in  England, 
but  several  have  been  of  late  added  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Perugino  there, 
especially  the  compartment  with  Raphael  and  Tobit,  and  the  little  St.  Jerome  by 
John  Bellini,  will  perfectly  show  you  this  main  character  —  pictorial  perfectncss  and 
deliciousness  —  sought  before  everything  else.  You  will  find,  if  you  look  into  that 
St.  Jerome,  that  everything  in  it  is  exquisite,  comjjlete,  and  pure  ;  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  dust  in  the  cupboards,  nor  a  cloud  in  the  air ;  the  wooden  shutters  are 
dainty,  the  candlesticks  are  dainty,  the  saint's  scarlet  hat  is  dainty,  and  its  violet 
tassel,  and  its  ribbon,  and  his  blue  cloak,  and  his  spare  pair  of  shoes,  and  his  little 
brown  partridge  —  it  is  all  a  perfect  quintessence  of  innocent  luxury  —  absolute 
delight,  without  one  drawback  in  it,  nor  taint  of  the  Devil  anywhere. 

I  don't  know  another  picture  like  it,  except  a  Nativity  by  Luini,  belonging  to  the 
present  Count  Borromeo  ;  it  is  a  picture  about  the  same  size  —  painted  rather  more 
slightly  than  Luini's  usual  work  in  oil  —  and  with  a  felicity  of  heart  that  wholly 
refuses  to  see  anything  grave  in  this  Nativity ;  it  is  a  bright  fable  of  perfect  joy,  and 
heaven  come  down  to  earth  —  the  JSIadonna'is  not  worshipping  the  child,  but  merely 
holding  it  and  gazing  at  it,  her  face  lost  in  one  sweet  satisfied  rapture  of  mere  love. 
vShe  is  going  to  lay  it  in  the  manger  —  and  because  the  straw  is  out  of  order,  two 
exquisite  little  cherubs,  with  ruby  wings,  are  shaking  it  up. 

\Vell,  for  other  pictures  of  this  class.  There  were  two  exqjiisite  ones  in  the 
Winter  Academy,  a  little  Narcissus  by  Luini,  and  the  Peter  INIartyr  by  John  Bellini  — 
the  last  very  valuable,  because  you  saw  in  a  moment  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
school,  that  it  mattered  not  in  the  least  to  John,  and  that  he  doesn't  expect  it  to 
matter  to  you,  whether  people  are  martyred  or  not,  so  long  as  one  can  make  a  pretty 
grey  of  their  gowns,  and  a  nice  white  of  their  sleeves,  and  infinite  decoration  of 
forest  leaves  behind,  and  a  divine  picture  at  last  out  of  all.  Everything  in  the  world 
was  done  and  made  only  that  it  might  be  rightly  painted  ;  that  is  the  true  master's 
creed. 

I  used  to  think  all  this  very  wrong  once,  and  that  it  meant  general  falseness  and 
hardness  of  heart,  and  so  on.  It  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  means_  only  that 
one's  whole  soul  is  put  into  one's  work,  and  that  the  entire  soul  so  spent  is  healthy 
and  happy,  and  cannot  vex  itself  with  questions,  cares,  or  pains. 

Mr.  Ruskin  next  proceeded,  amidst  the  profound  and  animated 
attention  which  his  eloquence  had  imposed  upon  his  audience,  to 
speak  to  practical  purpose  of  the  rivers  of  Verona.     He  said : — 
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There  is  but  one  river  at  Verona,  nevertheless  Dante  connects  its  name  with  that 
of  the  Po  when  he  says  of  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  "  In  sul  Paese  che  Adice  e  Pr 
riga,  Solea  valore  e  cortesia  trovarsi  Prima  che  Federigo  avesse  briga."  I  want  to 
speak  for  a  minute  or  two  about  those  great  rivers  ;  because  in  the  efforts  that  are 
now  being  made  to  restore  some  of  its  commerce  to  Venice,  precisely  the  same 
questions  are  in  course  of  debate  which  again  and  again,  ever  since  Venice  was  a 
city,  have  put  her  Senate  at  pause  —  namely,  how  to  hold  in  check  the  continually 
advancing  morass  formed  by  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  Alpine  rivers.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  for  at  least  six  hundred  years  the  Venetians  have  been  contending  with 
those  rivers  at  their  inoitths — that  is  to  say,  where  their  strength  has  become  wholly 
irresistible  —  and  never  once  thought  of  contending  with  them  at  their  sources,  where 
their  infinitely  separated  streamlets  might  be,  and  are  meant  by  Heaven  to  be,  ruled 
as  easily  as  children  ?  And  observe  how  sternly,  how  constantly  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  governed  is  marked  by  the  mischief  done  by  their  liberty.  Consider  what 
the  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Po  in  the  Adriatic  signifies  among  the  Alps.  The 
evil  of  the  delta  itself,  however  great,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  which  is 
in  its  origin. 

The  gradual  destruction  of  the  harbourage  of  Venice,  the  endless  cost  of  delaying 
it,  the  malaria  of  the  whole  coast  down  to  Ravenna,  nay,  the  raising  of  the  bed  of 
the  Po,  to  the  imperilling  of  all  Lombardy,  are  but  secondary  evils.  Every  acre  of 
that  increasing  delta  means  the  devastation  of  part  of  an  Alpine  valley,  and  the  loss  of 
so  much  fruitful  soil  and  ministering  rain.  Some  of  you  now  present  must  have 
passed  this  year  through  the  valleys  of  the  Toccia  and  Ticino.  You  know,  therefore, 
the  devastation  that  was  caused  there,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by  the 
great  floods  of  1868,  and  that  ten  years  of  labour,  even  if  the  peasantry  had  still  the 
heart  for  labour,  cannot  redeem  those  districts  into  fertility.  What  you  have  there 
seen  on  a  vast  scale  takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  during  every  summer  thunder- 
storm, and  from  the  ruin  of  some  portion  of  fruitful  land  the  dust  descends  to 
increase  the  marshes  of  the  Po.  But  observe  further  —  whether  fed  by  sudden 
melting  of  snow  or  by  storm  —  every  destructive  rise  of  the  Italian  rivers  signifies 
the  loss  of  so  much  power  of  irrigation  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  You  must  all 
well  know  the  look  of  their  chain  —  seen  from  Milan  or  Turin  late  in  summer  — 
how  little  snow  is  left,  except  on  Monte  Rosa,  how  vast  a  territory  of  brown 
mountain-side  heated  and  barren,  without  rocks,  yet  without  forest.  There  is  in 
that  brown-purple  zone,  and  along  the  flanks  of  every  valley  that  divides  it,  another 
Lombardy  of  cultivable  land  ;  and  every  drift  of  rain  that  swells  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, if  it  were  caught  where  it  falls,  is  literally  rain  of  gold.  We  seek  gold  beneath 
the  rocks  ;  and  we  will  not  so  much  as  make  a  trench  along  the  hill-sicle  to  catch  it 
where  it  falls  from  heaven,  and  where,  if  not  so  caught,  it  changes  into  a  frantic 
monster,  first  ravaging  hamlet,  hill,  and  plain,  then  sinking  along  the  shores  of  Venice 
into  poisoned  sleep.  Think  what  that  belt  of  the  Alps  might  be  —  up  to  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  —  if  the  system  of  terraced  irrigation  which  even  half-savage 
nations  discovered  and  practised  long  ago  in  China  ancl  in  Borneo,  and  by  which  our 
own  engineers  have  subdued  vast  districts  of  farthest  India,  were  but  in  part  also 
practised  here  —  here,  in  the  oldest  and  ])roudest  centre  of  European  arts,  where 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  —  master  among  masters — first  discerned  the  laws  of  the  coiling 
clouds  and  wandering  streams,  so  that  to  this  day  his  engineering  remains  unbettered 
by  modern  science ;  and  yet  in  this  centre  of  all  human  achievements  of  genius  no 
thought  has  been  taken  to  receive  with  sacred  art  these  great  gifts  of  quiet  snow  and 
flying  rain.  Think,  I  repeat,  what  that  south  slope  of  the  Alps  might  be  :  one 
paradise  of  lovely  pasture  and  avenued  forest  of  chestnut  and  blossomed  trees,  with 
cascades  docile  and  innocent  as  infants,  laughing  all  summer  long  from  crag  to  crag 
and  pool  to  pool,  and  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  the  Dora,  and  the  Ticino,  no  more 
defiled,  no  more  alternating  between  fierce  flood  and  venomous  languor,  but  in  calm 
clear  currents  bearing  ships  to  every  city  and  health  to  every  field  of  all  that  azure 
plain  of  Lombard  Italy. 

Now  I  know  that  you  come  to  the  Royal  Institution  that  you  may  pass,  if  it  may 
be,  a  pleasant  evening,  and  that  I  have  no  right  to  tease  you  with  economical  or 
philanthvopical  projects  ;  but,  thinking  of  you  now  as  indulgent  friends,  with  whom 
I  am  grateful  to  be  allowed  to  begin  —  as  you  know  I  first  in  public  begin  to-day  — 
work  not  involving  small  responsibilitv,  you  will  not  think  it  wrong  in  me  to  tell  you 
it  has  now  become  a  most  grave  object  with  me  to  get  some  of  the  great  pictures  of 
the  Italian  school  into  England  ;  and  that  I  think  at  this  time  —  with  good  help  —  it 
might  be  contrived.     Further,  without  in  the  least  urging  my  plans  impatiently  on 
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any  one  else,  I  know  thoroughly  that  this  which  I  have  said  should  be  done,  can  be 
done  for  the  Italian  rivers,  and  that  no  method  of  employment  of  our  idle  able- 
bodied  labourers  would  be  in  the  end  more  remunerative,  or  in  the  beginnings  of  it 
more  healthful  and  every  way  beneficial  than,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  Governments,  setting  them  to  redeem  the  valleys  of  the  Ticino  and  the 
Rhone.  And  I  pray  you  to  think  of  this  ;  for  I  tell  you  truly  —  you  who  care  for 
Italy  —  that  both  her  passions  and  her  mountain  streams  are  noble ;  but  that  her 
happiness  depends,  not  on  the  libertj%  but  the  right  government  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
SMOOTHIXG    THE    WAY. 

IT  has  been  often  enough  remarked  that  women  have  a  curious 
power  of  divining  the  characters  of  men,  which  would  seem  to 
be  innate  and  instinctive  ;  seeing  that  it  is  arrived  at  through  no 
patient  process  of  reasoning,  that  it  can  give  no  satisfiictory  or  suffi- 
cient account  of  itself,  and  that  it  pronounces  in  the  most  confident 
manner  even  against  accumulated  observation  on  the  part  of  the  other 
sex.  But  it  has  not  been  quite  so  often  remarked  that  this  power 
(fallible,  like  every  other  human  attribute)  is  for  the  most  part  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  self-revision  ;  and  that  when  it  has  delivered  an 
adverse  opinion  which  by  all  human  lights  is  subsequently  proved  to 
have  failed,  it  is  undistinguishable  from  prejudice,  in  respect  of  its 
determination  not  to  be  corrected.  Nay,  the  very  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction or  disproof,  however  remote,  communicates  to  this  feminine 
judgment  from  the  first,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  weakness  attend- 
ant on  the  testimony  of  an  interested  witness ;  so  personally  and 
strongly  does  the  fair  diviner  connect  herself  with  her  divination. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think.  Ma  dear,''  said  the  Minor  Canon  to  his 
mother  one  day  as  she  sat  at  her  knitting  in  his  little  book-room, 
"  that  you  are  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Neville  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not,  Sept,"  returned  the  old  lady. 

"Let  us  discuss  it,  Ma."'' 

"I  have  no  objection  to  discuss  it,  Sept.  I  trust,  my  dear,  I  am 
always  open  to  discussion."  There  was  a  vibration  in  the  old  lady's 
cap,  as  though  she  internally  added,  "  And  I  should  like  to  see  the 
discussion  that  would  change  my  mind  !  " 

"Very  good,  Ma,"  said  her  conciliatory  son.  "There  is  nothing 
like  being  open  to  discussion." 
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"  I  hope  not,  my  dear,"  returned  the  old  lady,  evidently  shut  to  it. 

"  Well !  Mr.  Neville,  on  that  unfortunate  occasion,  commits  himself 
under  pi-ovocation." 

"  And  under  mulled  wine,"  added  the  old  lady. 

"  I  must  admit  the  wine.  Though  I  believe  the  two  young  men 
were  much  alike  in  that  regard." 

"I  don't!"  said  the  okUady. 

"Why  not,  Ma.?" 

"  Because  I  don't,'^  said  the  old  lady.  "  Still,  I  am  quite  open  to 
discussion." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ma,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  discuss,  if  you  take 
that  line," 

"  Blame  Mr.  Neville  for  it.  Sept,  and  not  me,"  said  the  old  lady 
with  stately  severity. 

"  My  dear  Ma !     Why  Mr.  Neville  >.  " 

"  Because,"  said  Mrs.  Crisparkle,  retiring  on  first  principles,  "  he 
came  home  intoxicated,  and  did  great  discredit  to  this  house  and 
showed  great  disrespect  to  this  family." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  denied.  Ma.  He  was  then,  and  he  is  now  very 
sorry  for  it." 

"  But  for  Mr.  Jasper's  well-bred  consideration  in  coming  up  to  me 
next  da}^,  after  service,  in  the  Nave  itself,  with  his  gown  still  on,  and 
expressing  his  hope  that  I  had  not  been  greatly  alarmed  or  had  my 
rest  violently  broken,  I  believe  I  might  never  have  heard  of  that  dis- 
graceful transaction,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  To  be  candid.  Ma,  I  think  I  should  have  kept  it  from  you  if  I 
could,  though  I  had  not  decidedly  made  up  my  mind.  I  was  following 
Jasper  out  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  his  and  my  jointly  hushing  the  thing  up  on  all  accounts, 
when  I  found  him  speaking  to  you.     Then  it  was  too  late." 

"Too  late,  indeed,  Sept.  He  was  still  as  pale  as  gentlemanly  ashes 
at  what  had  taken  place  in  his  rooms  over  night." 

"  If  I  had  kept  it  from  you,  Ma,  you  may  be  sure  it  would  have 
been  for  your  peace  and  quiet,  and  for  the  good  of  the  young  men, 
and  in  my  best  discharge  of  my  duty  according  to  my  lights." 

The  old  lady  immediately  walked  across  the  room  and  kissed  him, 
saying,  "Of  course,  my  dear  Sept,  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  However,  it  became  the  town-talk,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  rubbing 
his  ear,  as  his  mother  resumed  her  seat  and  her  knitting,  "  and  passed 
out  of  my  power." 

"  And  I  said  then,  Sept,"  returned  the  old  lady,  "  that  I  thought  ill 
of  Mr.  Neville.  And  I  say  now,  that  I  think  ill  of  Mr.  Neville.  And 
I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  hope  Mr.  Neville  may  come  to 
good,  but  I  don't  believe  he  will."  Here  the  cap  vibrated  again, 
considerably. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Ma  — " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  my  dear,"  interposed  the  old  lady,  knitting 
on  firmly,  "but  I  can't  help  it." 

"  —  For,"  pursued  the  Minor  Canon,  "it  is  undeniable  that  Mr. 
Neville  is  exceedingly  industrious  and  attentive,  and  that  he  improves 
apace,  and  that  he  has  —  I  hope  I  may  say  —  an  attachment  to  me." 
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"  There  is  no  merit  in  the  last  article,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady, 
quickly,  "and  if  he  says  there  is,  I  think  the  worse  of  him  for  the 
boast." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ma,  he  never  said  there  was." 

"Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  old  lady;  "still  I  don't  see  that  it 
greatly  signifies." 

■  There  was  no  impatience  in  the  pleasant  look  with  which  Mr. 
Crisparkle  contemplated  the  pretty  old  piece  of  china  as  it  knitted  ; 
but  there  was,  certainly,  a  humorous  sense  of  its  not  being  a  piece  of 
china  to  argue  with  very  closely. 

"  Besides,  Sept.  Ask  yourself  what  he  would  be  without  his  sister. 
You  know  what  an  influence  she  has  over  him  ;  you  know  what  a 
capacity  she  has  ;  you  know  that  whatever  he  reads  with  you,  he  reads 
with  her.  Give  her  her  fair  share  of  your  praise,  and  how  much  do 
you  leave  for  him  ?  " 

At  these  words  Mr.  Crisparkle  fell  into  a  little  reverie,  in  which  he 
thought  of  several  things.  He  thought  of  the  times  he  had  seen  the 
brother  and  sister  together  in  deep  converse  over  one  of  his  own  old 
college  books  ;  now,  in  the  rimy  mornings,  when  he  made  those 
sharpening  pilgrimages  to  Cloisterham  Weir ;  now,  in  the  sombre 
evenings,  when  he  fiiced  the  wind  at  sunset,  having  climbed  his  favorite 
outlook,  a  beetling  fragment  of  monastery  ruin  ;  and  the  two  studious 
figures  passed  below  him  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  which  the 
town  fires  and  lights  already  shone,  making  the  landscape  bleaker. 
He  thought  how  the  consciousness  had  stolen  upon  him  that,  in 
teaching  one,  he  was  teaching  two  ;  and  how  he  had  almost  insensibly 
adapted  his  explanations  to  both  minds, —  that  with  which  his  own  was 
daily  in  contact,  and  that  which  he  only  approached  through  it.  He 
thought  of  the  gossip  that  had  reached  him  from  the  Nuns'  House,  to 
the  effect  that  Helena,  whom  he  had  mistrusted  as  so  proud  and  fierce, 
submitted  herself  to  the  fairy-bride  (as  he  called  her),  and  learnt  from 
her  what  she  knew.  He  thought  of  the  picturesque  alliance  between 
those  two,  externally  so  very  different.  He  thought  —  perhaps  most 
of  all  —  could  it  be  that  these  things  were  yet  but  so  many  weeks  old, 
and  had  become  an  integral  part  of  his  life .'' 

As,  whenever  the  Reverend  Septimus  fell  a-musing,  his  good  mother 
took  it  to  be  an  infallible  sign  that  he  "  wanted  support,"  the  blooming 
old  lady  made  all  haste  to  the  dining-room  closet,  to  produce  from  it 
the  support  embodied  in  a  glass  of  Constantia  and  a  home-made 
biscuit.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  closet,  worthy  of  Cloisterham  and 
of  Minor  Canon  Corner.  Above  it,  a  portrait  of  Handel  in  a  flowing 
wig  beamed  down  at  the  spectator,  with  a  knowing  air  of  being  up  to 
the  contents  of  the  closet,  and  a  musical  air  of  intending  to  combine 
all  its  harmonies  in  one  delicious  fugue.  No  common  closet  with  a 
vulgar  door  on  hinges,  openable  all  at  once,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be 
disclosed  by  degrees,  this  rare  closet  had  a  lock  in  mid-air,  where  two 
perpendicular  slides  met :  the  one  falling  down,  and  the  other  pushing 
up.  The  upper  slide,  on  being  pulled  down  (leaving  the  lower  a 
double  mystery),  revealed  deep  shelves  of  pickle-jars,  jam-pots,  tin 
canisters,  spice-boxes,  and  agreeably  outlandish  vessels  of  blue  and 
white,  the  luscious  lodgings  of  preserved  tamarinds  and  ginger.     Every 
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benevolent  inhabitant  of  this  retreat  had  his  name  inscribed  upon  his 
stomach.  The  pickles,  in  a  uniform  of  rich  brown  double-breasted 
buttoned  coat,  and  yellow  or  sombre  drab  continuations,  announced 
their  portly  forms,  in  printed  capitals,  as  Walnut,  Gherkin,  Onion, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Mixed,  and  other  members  of  that  noble  family. 
The  jams,  as  being  of  a  less  masculine  temperament,  and  as  wearing- 
curl-papers,  announced  themselves  in  feminine  caligraphy,  like  a  soft 
whisper,  to  be  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Apricot,  Plum,  Damson,  Apple, 
and  Pear.  The  scene  closing  on  these  charmers,  and  the  lower  slide 
ascending,  oranges  were  revealed,  attended  by  a  mighty  japanned 
sugar-box,  to  temper  their  acerbity  if  unripe.  Home-made  biscuits 
waited  at  the  Court  of  these  Powers,  accompanied  by  a  goodly 
fragment  of  plum-cake,  and  various  slender  ladies'  fingers,  to  be 
dipped  into  sweet  wine  and  kissed.  Lowest  of  all,  a  compact  leaden 
vault  enshrined  the  sweet  wine  and  a  stock  of  cordials  :  whence  issued 
whispers  of  Seville  Orange,  Lemon,  Almond,  and  Carraway-seed. 
There  was  a  crowning  air  upon  this  closet  of  closets,  of  having  been 
for  ages  hummed  through  by  the  Cathedral  bell  and  organ,  until  those 
venerable  bees  had  made  sublimated  honey  of  everything  in  store  ; 
and  it  was  always  observed  that  every  dipper  among  the  shelves  (deep, 
as  has  been  noticed,  and  swallowing  up  head,  shoulders,  and  elbows) 
came  forth  again  mellow-faced,  and  seeming  to  have  undergone  a 
saccharine  transfiguration. 

The  Reverend  Septimus  yielded  himself  up  quite  as  willing  a  victim 
to  a  nauseous  medicinal  herb-closet,  also  presided  over  by  the  china 
shepherdess,  as  to  this  glorious  cupboard.  To  what  amazing  infusions 
of  gentian,  peppermint,  gilliflower,  sage,  parsley,  thyme,  rue,  rosemary, 
and  dandelion,  did  his  courageous  stomach  submit  itself!  In  what 
wonderful  wrappers  enclosing  layers  of  dried  leaves,  would  he  swathe 
his  rosy  and  contented  face,  if  his  mother  suspected  him  of  a  toothache  ! 
What  botanical  blotches  would  he  cheerfully  stick  upon  his  cheek,  or 
forehead,  if  the  dear  old  lady  convicted  him  of  an  imperceptible 
pimple  there  !  Into  this  herbaceous  penitentiary,  situated  on  an  upper 
staircase-landing, —  a  low  and  narrow  whitewashed  cell,  where  bunches 
of  dried  leaves  hung  from  rusty  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  and  were  spread 
out  upon  shelves,  in  company  with  portentous  bottles, —  would  the 
Reverend  Septimus  submissively  be  led,  like  the  highly  popular  lamb 
who  has  so  long  and  unresistingly  been  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  there 
would  he,  unlike  that  lamb,  bore  nobody  but  himself  Not  even  doing 
that  much,  so  that  the  old  lady  were  busy  and  pleased,  he  would  quietly 
swallow  what  was  given  him,  merely  taking  a  corrective  dip  of  hands 
and  face  into  the  great  bowl  of  dried  rose-leaves,  and  into  the  other 
great  bowl  of  dried  lavender,  and  then  would  go  out,  as  confident  in 
the  sweetening  powers  of  Cloisterham  Weir  and  a  wholesome  mind,  as 
Lady  Macbeth  was  hopeless  of  those  of  all  the  seas  that  roll. 

In  the  present  instance  the  good  Minor  Canon  took  his  glass  of 
Constantia  with  an  excellent  grace,  and,  so  supported  to  his  mother's 
satisfaction,  applied  himself  to  the  remaining  duties  of  the  day.  In 
their  orderl)  and  punctual  progress  they  brought  round  Vesper  Service 
and  twilight.  The  Cathedral  being  very  cold,  he  set  off  for  a  brisk 
trot  after  service  ;  the  trot  to  end  in  a  charge  at  his  favorite  fragment 
of  ruin,  which  was  to  be  carried  by  storm,  without  a  pause  for  breath. 
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He  carried  it  in  a  masterly  manner,  and,  not  breathed  even  then, 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  river.  The  river  at  Cloisterham  is 
sufficiently  near  the  sea  to  throw  up  oftentimes  a  quantity  of  sea-weed. 
An  unusual  quantity  had  come  in  with  the  last  tide,  and  this,  and  the- 
confusion  of  the  water,  and  the  restless  dipping  and  flapping  of  the 
noisy  gulls,  and  an  angry  light  out  seaward  beyond  the  brown-sailed 
barges  that  were  turning  back,  foreshadowed  a  stormy  night.  In  his 
mind  he  was  contrasting  the  wild  and  noisy  sea  with  the  quiet  harbor 
of  Minor  Canon  Corner,  when  Helena  and  Neville  Landless  passed 
below  him.  He  had  had  the  two  together  in  his  thoughts  all  day,  and 
at  once  climbed  down  to  speak  to  them  together.  The  footing  was 
rough  in  an  uncertain  light  for  any  tread  save  that  of  a  good  climber ; 
but  the  Minor  Canon  was  as  good  a  climber  as  most  men,  and  stood 
beside  them  before  many  good  climbers  would  have  been  halfway 
down. 

"  A  wild  evening,  Miss  Landless  !  Do  you  not  find  )-our  usual  walk 
with  your  brother  too  exposed  and  cold  for  the  time  of  year  1  Or  at 
all  events,  when  the  sun  is  down,  and  the  weather  is  driving  in  from 
the  sea.?" 

Helena  thought  not.    It  was  their  favorite  walk.    It  was  very  retired. 

"It  is  very  retired,"  assented  Mr.  Crisparkle,  laying  hold  of  his 
opportunity  straightway,  and  walking  on  with  them.  "  It  is  a  place  of 
all  others  where  one  can  speak  without  interruption,  as  I  wish  to  do. 
Mr.  Neville,  I  believe  you  tell  your  sister  everything  that  passes 
between  us  ? " 

"  Everything,  sir." 

"Consequently,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "your  sister  is  aware  that  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  you  to  make  some  kind  of  apolog}'  for  that  un- 
fortunate occurrence  which  befell,  on  the  night  of  your  arrival  here." 

In  saying  it  he  looked  to  her,  and  not  to  him ;  therefore  it  was  she, 
and  not  he  that  replied, — 

"Yes." 

"  I  call  it  unfortunate,  Miss  Helena,"  resumed  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
"forasmuch  as  it  certainly  has  engendered  a  prejudice  against  Neville. 
There  is  a  notion  about  that  he  is  a  dangerously  passionate  fellow,  of 
an  uncontrollable  and  furious  temper;  he  is  really  avoided  as  such." 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  is,  poor  fellow,"  said  Helena,  with  a  look  of 
proud  compassion  at  her  brother,  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  his  being 
ungenerously  treated.  "  I  should  be  quite  sure  of  it,  from  your  saying 
so  ;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  confirmed  by  suppressed  hints  and  refer- 
ences that  I  meet  with  every  day." 

"  Now,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  again  resumed,  in  a  tone  of  mild  though 
firm  persuasion,  "  is  not  this  to  be  regretted,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
amended.''  These  are  early  days  of  Neville's  in  Cloisterham,  and  I 
have  no  fear  of  his  not  outliving  such  a  prejudice,  and  proving  himself 
to  have  been  misunderstood.  But  how  much  wiser  to  take  action  at 
once  than  to  trust  to  uncertain  time !  Besides,  apart  from  its  being 
politic,  it  is  right.  For  there  can  be  no  question  that  Neville  was 
wrong." 

"  He  was  provoked,"  Helena  submitted. 

"  He  was  the  assailant,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  submitted. 
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They  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Helena  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
Minor  Canon's  face,  and  said,  almost  reproachfully,  "  O  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
would  you  have  Neville  throw  himself  at  young  Drood's  feet,  or  at  Mr. 
Jasper's  who  maligns  him  eveiy  day  !  In  your  heart  you  cannot  mean 
it.     From  your  heart  you  could  not  do  it,  if  his  case  were  yours." 

"  I  have  represented  to  Mr.  Crisparkle,  Helena,"  said  Neville,  with 
a  glance  of  deference  toward  his  tutor,  "  that  if  I  could  do  it  from  my 
heart  I  would.  But  I  cannot,  and  I  revolt  from  the  pretence.  You 
forget,  however,  that  to  put  the  case  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  as  his  own,  is 
to  suppose  Mr.  Crisparkle  to  have  done  what  I  did." 

"  I  ask  his  pardon,"  said  Helena. 

"You  see,"  remarked  Mr.  Crisparkle,  again  laying  hold  of  his 
opportunity,  though  with  a  moderate  and  delicate  touch,  "  you  both 
instinctively  acknowledge  that  Neville  did  wrong !  Then  why  stop 
short,  and  not  otherwise  acknowledge  it .'' " 

"  Is  there  no  difference,"  asked  Helena,  with  a  little  faltering  in  her 
manner,  "  between  submission  to  a  generous  spirit,  and  submission  to 
a  base  or  trivial  one  ?  " 

Before  the  worthy  Minor  Canon  was  quite  ready  with  his  argument 
in  reference  to  this  nice  distinction,  Neville  struck  in, — 

"  Help  me  to  clear  myself  with  Mr.  Crisparkle,  Helena.  Help  me 
to  convince  him  that  I  cannot  be  the  first  to  make  concessions  without 
mockery  and  falsehood.  My  nature  must  be  changed  before  I  can  do 
so,  and  it  is  not  changed.  I  am  sensible  of  inexpressible  affront,  and 
deliberate  aggravation  of  inexpressible  aftVont,  and  I  am  angry.  The 
plain  truth  is,  I  am  still  as  angry  when  I  recall  that  night  as  I  was 
that  night." 

"Neville,"  hinted  the  Minor  Canon,  with  a  steady  countenance, 
"  you  have  repeated  that  former  action  of  your  hands,  which  I  so  much 
dislike." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,  but  it  was  involuntary.  I  confessed  that  I 
was  still  as  angry." 

"And  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "that  I  hoped  for  better 
things." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  sir,  but  it  would  be  far  worse  to 
deceive  you,  and  I  should  deceive  you  grossly  if  I  pretended  that  you 
had  softened  me  in  this  respect.  The  time  may  come  when  your 
powerful  influence  will  do  even  that  with  the  difificult  pupil  whose  an- 
tecedents you  know  ;  but  it  has  not  come  yet.  Is  this  so,  and  in  spite 
of  my  struggles  against  myself,  Helena .' " 

She,  whose  dark  eyes  were  watching  the  effect  of  what  he  said  on 
Mr.  Crisparkle's  face,  replied  —  to  Mr.  Crisparkle,  not  to  him,  "  It  is 
so."  After  a  short  pause,  she  answered  the  slightest  look  of  inquiry 
conceivable,  in  her  brother's  eyes,  with  as  slight  an  affirmative  bend 
of  her  own  head  ;  and  he  went  on  : — 

"  I  have  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  say  to  you,  sir,  what  in  full 
openness  I  ought  to  have  said  when  you  first  talked  with  me  on  this 
subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  and  I  have  been  withheld  by  a  fear  of 
its  seeming  ridiculous,  which  is  very  strong  upon  me  down  to  this  last 
moment,  and  might,  but  for  my  sister,  prevent  my  being  quite  open 
with  you  even  now. —  1  admire  Miss  Bud,  sir,  so  very  much,  that  I 
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cannot  bear  her  being  treated  with  conceit  or  indifference  ;  and  even 
if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  an  injury  against  young  Drood  on  my  own 
account,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  an  injury  against  him  on  hers." 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  in  utter  amazement,  looked  at  Helena  for  corrobora- 
tion, and  met  in  her  expressive  face  full  corroboration,  and  a  plea  for 
advice. 

"The  young  lady  of  whom  you  speak  is,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Neville, 
shortly  to  be  married,"  said  INIr.  Crisparkle,  gravely ;  "  therefore  your 
admiration,  if  it  be  of  that  special  nature  which  you  seem  to  indicate, 
is  outrageously  misplaced.  Moreover,  it  is  monstrous  that  you  should 
take  upon  yourself  to  be  the  young  lady's  champion  against  her  chosen 
husband.  Besides,  you  have  seen  them  only  once.  The  young  lady 
has  become  your  sister's  friend  ;  and  I  wonder  that  your  sister,  even 
on  her  behalf,  has  not  checked  you  in  this  irrational  and  culpable 
fancy." 

"  She  has  tried,  sir,  but  uselessly.  Husband  or  no  husband,  that 
fellow  is  incapable  of  the  feeling  with  which  I  am  inspired  towards 
the  beautiful  young  creature  whom  he  treats  like  a  doll.  I  say  he  is 
as  incapable  of  it  as  he  is  unworthy  of  her.  I  say  she  is  sacrificed  in 
being  bestowed  upon  him.  I  say  that  I  love  her,  and  despise  and 
hate  him  ! "  This  with  a  face  so  flushed,  and  a  gesture  so  violent, 
that  his  sister  crossed  to  his  side  and  caught  his  arm,  remonstrating, 
"  Neville,  Neville  ! " 

Thus  recalled  to  himself,  he  quickly  became  sensible  of  having  lost 
the  guard  he  had  set  upon  his  passionate  tendency,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hand,  as  one  repentant  and  wretched. 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  watching  him  attentively,  and  at  the  same  time 
meditating  how  to  proceed,  walked  on  for  some  paces  in  silence. 
Then  he  spoke  : — 

"  Mr.  Neville,  Mr.  Neville,  I  am  sorely  grieved  to  see  in  you  more 
traces  of  a  character  as  sullen,  angry,  and  wild,  as  the  night  now 
closing  in.  They  are  of  too  serious  an  aspect  to  leave  me  the 
resource  of  treating  the  infatuation  you  have  disclosed  as  unde- 
serving serious  consideration.  I  give  it  very  serious  consideration, 
and  I  speak  to  you  accordingly.  This  feud  between  you  and  young 
Drood  must  not  go  on.  I  cannot  permit  it  to  go  on  any  longer, 
knowing  what  I  now  know  from  you,  and  you  living  under  my  roof 
Whatever  prejudiced  and  unauthorised  constructions  your  blind  and 
envious  wrath  may  put  upon  his  character,  it  is  a  frank,  good-natured 
character.  I  know  I  can  trust  to  it  for  that.  Now,  pray  observe 
what  I  am  about  to  sa}-.  On  reflection,  and  on  your  sister's  repre- 
sentation, I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  in  making  peace  with  young 
Drood,  you  have  a  right  to  be  met  half-way.  I  will  engage  that  you 
shall  be,  and  even  that  young  Drood  shall  make  the  first  advance. 
This  condition  fulfilled,  you  will  pledge  me  the  honor  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  that  the  quarrel  is  forever  at  an  end  on  your  side,  \^'hat 
may  be  in  your  heart  when  you  give  him  your  hand,  can  only  be 
known  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  ;  but  it  will  never  go  well  with 
you  if  there  be  any  treachery  there.  So  far,  as  to  that ;  next  as  to 
what  I  must  again  speak  of  as  your  infatuation.  I  understand  it  to 
have  been  confided  to  me,  and  to  be  known  to  no  other  person  save 
your  sister  and  yourself     Do  I  understand  aright?" 
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Helena  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  only  known  to  us  three  who 
are  here  together." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  known  to  the  young  lady,  your  friend?" 

"  On  my  soul,  no  ! " 

"  I  require  you,  then,  to  give  me  your  similar  and  solemn  pledge, 
Mr.  Neville,  that  it  shall  remain  the  secret  it  is,  and  that  you  will  take 
no  other  action  whatsoever  upon  it  than  endeavoring  (and  that  most 
earnestly)  to  erase  it  from  your  mind.  I  will  not  tell  you  that  it  will 
soon  pass ;  I  will  not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  fancy  of  the  moment ;  I 
will  not  tell  you  that  such  caprices  have  their  rise  and  fall  among  the 
young  and  ardent  every  hour ;  I  will  leave  you  undisturbed  in  the 
belief  that  it  has  few  parallels  or  none,  that  it  will  abide  with  you  a 
long  time,  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  conquer.  So  much  the 
more  weight  shall  I  attach  to  the  pledge  I  require  from  you,  when  it  is 
unreservedly  given." 

The  young  man  twice  or  thrice  essayed  to  speak,  but  failed. 

"  Let  me  leave  you  w-ith  your  sister,  whom  it  is  time  you  took 
home,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "  You  will  find  me  alone  in  my  room  by 
and  by." 

"  Pray  do  not  leave  us  yet,"  Helena  implored  him.  "  Another 
minute." 

"  I  should  not,"  said  Neville,  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  face,  "  have 
needed  so  much  as  another  minute,  if  you  had  been  less  patient  with 
me,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  less  considerate  of  me,  and  less  unpretendingly 
good  and  true.     O,  if  in  my  childhood  I  had  known  such  a  guide  ! " 

"  Follow  your  guide  now,  Neville,"  murmured  Helena,  "  and  follow 
him  to  Heaven  ! " 

There  was  that  in  her  tone  which  broke  the  good  Minor  Canon's 
voice,  or  it  would  have  repudiated  her  exaltation  of  him.  As  it  was, 
he  laid  a  finger  on  his  lips,  and  looked  towards  her  brother. 

"  To  say  that  I  give  both  pledges,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  out  of  my  inner- 
most heart,  and  to  say  that  there  is  no  treachery  in  it,  is  to  say 
nothing!"  Thus  Neville,  greatly  moved.  "I  beg  your  forgiveness 
for  my  miserable  lapse  into  a  burst  of  passion." 

"  Not  mine,  Neville,  not  mine.  You  know  with  whom  forgiveness 
lies  as  the  highest  attribute  conceivable.  Miss  Helena,  you  and  your 
brother  are  twin  children.  You  came  into  this  world  with  the  same 
dispositions,  and  you  passed  your  younger  days  together  surrounded 
by  the  same  adverse  circumstances.  What  you  have  overcome  in 
yourself,  can  you  not  overcome  in  him  ?  You  see  the  rock  that  lies  in 
his  course.     Who  but  you  can  keep  him  clear  of  it .'' " 

"Who  but  you,  sir?"  replied  Helena.  "What  is  my  influence,  or 
my  weak  wisdom,  compared  with  yours  ! " 

"You  have  the  wisdom  of  Love,"  returned  the  Minor  Canon,  "and 
it  was  the  highest  wisdom  ever  known  upon  this  earth,  remember. 
As  to  mine  —  but  the  less  said  of  that  commonplace  commodity  the 
better.     Good-night ! " 

She  took  the  hand  he  offered  her,  and  gratefully  and  almost 
reverently  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

"Tut!"  said  the  Minor  Canon,  softly,  "I  am  much  overpaid!" 
And  turned  away. 
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Retracing  his  steps  towards  the  Cathedral  Close,  he  tried,  as  he 
went  along  in  the  dark,  to  think  out  the  best  means  of  bringing  to 
pass  what  he  had  promised  to  eftect,  and  what  must  somehow  be 
done.  "  I  shall  probably  be  asked  to  marry  them,"  he  reflected,  "  and 
I  would  they  were  married  and  gone  !  But  this  presses  first."  He 
debated  principally,  whether  he  should  write  to  young  Drood,  or 
whether  he  should  speak  to  Jasper.  The  consciousness  of  being 
popular  with  the  whole  Cathedral  establishment  inclined  him  to  the 
latter  course,  and  the  well-timed  sight  of  the  lighted  gate-house  decided 
him  to  take  it.  "  I  will  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  he  said,  "  and  see 
him  now." 

Jasper  was  lying  asleep  on  a  couch  before  the  fire,  when,  having 
ascended  the  postern-stair,  and  received  no  answer  to  his  knock  at 
the  door,  Mr.  Crisparkle  gently  turned  the  handle  and  looked  in. 
Long  afterwards  he  had  cause  to  remember  how  Jasper  sprang  from 
the  couch  in  a  delirious  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  crying  out, 
"  What  is  the  matter }     Who  did  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  I,  Jasper.     I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you." 

The  glare  of  his  eyes  settled  down  into  a  look  of  recognition,  and 
he  moved  a  chair  or  two,  to  make  a  way  to  the  fireside. 

"  I  was  dreaming  at  a  great  rate,  and  am  glad  to  be  disturbed  from 
an  indigestive  after-dinner  sleep.  Not  to  mention  that  you  are  always 
welcome." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  not  confident,"  returned  Mr.  Crisparkle,  as  he 
sat  himself  down  in  the  easy-chair  placed  for  -him,  "  that  my  subject 
will  at  first  sight  be  quite  as  welcome  as  myself;  but  I  am  a  minister 
of  peace,  and  I  pursue  my  subject  in  the  interests  of  peace.  In  a 
word,  Jasper,  I  want  to  establish  peace  between  these  two  young 
fellows." 

A  very  perplexed  expression  took  hold  of  ]\Ir.  Jasper's  face  ;  a  very 
perplexing  expression  too,  for  jNIr.  Crisparkle  could  make  nothing  of 
it. 

"  How  ? "  was  Jas^oer's  inquir}',  in  a  low  and  slow  voice,  after  a 
silence. 

"  For  the  '  How '  I  come  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me  the 
great  favor  and  service  of  interposing  with  your  nephew  (I  have 
already  interposed  with  Mr.  Neville),  and  getting  him  to  write  you  a 
short  note,  in  his  lively  way,  saying  that  he  is  willing  to  shake  hands. 
I  know  what  a  good-natured  fellow  he  is,  and  what  influence  you  have 
with  him.  And  without  in  the  least  defending  Mr.  Neville,  we  must 
all  admit  that  he  was  bitterly  stung." 

Jasper  turned  that  perplexed  face  towards  the  fire.  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
continuing  to  observe  it,  found  it  even  more  perplexing  than  before, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  denote  (which  could  hardly  be)  some  close 
internal  calculation. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  not  prepossessed  in  Mr.  Neville's  favor,"  the 
Minor  Canon  was  going  on,  when  Jasper  stopped  him : — 

"You  have  cause  to  say  so.     I  am  not,  indeed." 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  I  admit  his  lamentable  violence  of  temper, 
though  I  hope  he  and  I  will  get  the  better  of  it  between  us.  But  I 
have  exacted  a  very  solemn  promise  from  him  as  to  his  future  demeanor 
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towards  your  nephew,  if  you  do  kindly  interpose  j  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  keep  it." 

"  You  are  always  responsible  and  trustworthy,  Mr.  Crisparkle.  Do 
you  really  feel  sure  that  you  can  answer  for  him  so  confidently  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

The  perplexed  and  perplexing  look  vanished. 

"Then  you  relieve  my  mind  of  a  great  dread  and  a  heavy  weight," 
said  Jasper  ;  "  I  will  do  it." 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  delighted  by  the  swiftness  and  completeness  of  his 
success,  acknowledged  it  in  the  handsomest  terms. 

"I  will  do  it,"  repeated  Jasper,  "for  the  comfort  of  having  j-our 
guaranty  against  my  vague  and  unfounded  fears.  You  will  laugh, — 
but  do  you  keep  a  Diary  1 " 

"  A  line  for  a  day  ;  not  more." 

"  A  line  for  a  day  would  be  quite  as  much  as  my  uneventful  life 
would  need.  Heaven  knows,"  said  Jasper,  taking  a  book  from  a  desk  ; 
"but  that  my  Diary  is,  in  fact,  a  Diary  of  Ned's  life  too.  You  will 
laugh  at  this  entry ;  you  will  guess  when  it  was  made  : — 

"'Past  midnigfit. —  After  ^Yhat  I  have  just  now  seen,  I  have  a 
morbid  dread  upon  me  of  some  horrible  consequences  resulting  to 
my  dear  boy,  that  I  cannot  reason  with  or  in  any  way  contend  against. 
All  my  efforts  are  vain.  The  demoniacal  passion  of  this  Neville  Land- 
less, his  strength  in  his  fury,  and  his  savage  rage  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  object,  appall  me.  So  profound  is  the  impression,  that 
twice  since  I  have  gone  into  my  dear  boy's  room,  to  assure  myself  of 
his  sleeping  safely,  and  not  lying  dead  in  his  blood.' 

"  Here  is  another  entry  next  morning  : — 

"  '  Ned  up  and  away.  Light-hearted  and  unsuspicious  as  ever.  He 
laughed  when  I  cautioned  him,  and  said  he  was  as  good  a  man  as 
Neville  Landless  any  day.  I  told  him  that  might  be,  but  he  was  not 
as  bad  a  man.  He  continued  to  make  light  of  it,  but  I  travelled  with 
him  as  far  as  I  could,  and  left  him  most  unwillingly.  I  am  unable  to 
shake  off  these  dark  intangible  presentiments  of  evil, —  if  feelings 
founded  upon  staring  facts  are  to  be  so  called.' 

"  A^ain  and  again,"  said  Jasper,  in  conclusion,  twirling  the  leaves  of 
the  book  before  putting  it  by,  "  I  have  relapsed  into  these  moods,  as 
other  entries  show.  But  I  have  now  your  assurance  at  my  back,  and 
shall  put  it  in  my  book,  and  make  it  an  antidote  to  my  black  humors." 

"  Such  an  antidote,  I  hope,"  returned  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  as  will 
induce  you  before  long  to  consign  the  black  humors  to  the  flames. 
I  ought  to  be  the  last  to  find  any  fault  with  you  this  evening,  when 
you  have  met  my  wishes  so  freely ;  but  I  must  say,  Jasper,  that  your 
devotion  to  your  nephew  has  made  you  exaggerative  here." 

"  You  are  my  witness,"  said  Jasper,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  what 
my  state  of  mind  honestly  was,  that  night,  before  I  sat  down  to  write, 
and  in  what  words  I  expressed  it.  You  remember  objecting  to  a 
word  I  used,  as  being  too  strong .''  It  was  a  stronger  word  than  any 
in  my  Diary." 
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"  Well,  well.  Try  the  antidote,"  rejoined  IMr.  Crisparkle,  "  and  may 
it  give  you  a  brighter  and  better  view  of  the  case !  We  will  discuss  it 
no  more,  now.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  myself,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely." 

"You  shall  find,"  said  Jasper,  as  they  shook  hands,  "  that  I  will 
not  do  the  thing  you  wish  me  to  do  by  halves.  I  will  take  care  that 
Ned,  giving  way  at  all,  shall  give  way  thoroughly." 

On  the  third  day  after  this  conversation,  he  called  on  Mr.  Crisparkle 
with  the  following  letter : — 

"My  I'cAR  Jack, 

"  I  am  touched  by  your  account  of  your  interview  with  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  whom  I  much  respect  and  e-.teem.  At  once  I  openly  say 
that  I  forgot  myself  on  that  occasion  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Landless 
,did,  and  that  I  wish  that  bygone  to  be  a  bygone,  and  all  to  be  right 
again. 

"  Look  here,  dear  old  boy.     Ask  Mr.  Landless  to  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  (the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed),  and  let  there  be 
only  we  three,  and  let  us  shake  hands  all  round  there  and  then,  and 
say  no  more  about  it. 
"  My  Dear  Jack, 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate 

"  Edwin  Drood. 

"P.  S. —  Love  to  Miss  Pussy  at  the  next  music  lesson." 

"You  expect  Mr.  Neville,  then?"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 
"I  count  upon  his  coming,"  said  Mr.  Jasper. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


IN  November,  1866,  a  grand  reception  was  given  in  New  York 
by  the  "Century  Club"  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  in  honor  of 
his  work  as  "  author  "  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  The  e/ife  of  the 
city  of  New  York  were  there.  Doctors  of  divinity,  presidents  and 
professors    of    colleges,    generals    and    admirals,    retired    merchant 
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princes,  historians,  poets  and  publishers,  honored  the  occasion  by  their 
presence,  and  gave  to  tlie  distinguislied  guest  a  Iiearty  New  York 
welcome.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  delivered  the  reception  address, 
and  showered  upon  the  "  author  "  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  praises 
that  might  have  satisfied  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world.  Mr.  Field 
accepted  the  honors  with  modesty  and  grace  ;  and  after  a  joyous  in- 
tellectual and  social  reunion  which  continued  to  the  small  hours  of 
the  night,  the  distinguished  party  dispersed,  each  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  all  believing  that  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  what  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  be  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.  D.,  his  brother,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,"  the  "  author  "  of  that  great 
work. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  from  Mr.  Field  any  of  the  credit  to  which 
he  may  be  justly  entitled  for  work  which  he  well  executed.  The 
enterprise,  after  what  had  been  done  by  Henry,  Morse,  Maury,  Brooke, 
and  JBerryman,  to  be  a  practical  success  demanded  the  energy  and 
patient  labor  of  a  thorough  business  man  ;  one  who  had  experience, 
sagacity,  leisure,  and  ample  means  to  undertake  and  carry  through  the 
laborious  duty  of  raising  the  requisite  capital,  securing  the  proper 
agencies,  and  enlisting  government  and  other  interests  in  a  work  re- 
quiring large  expenditures  of  money,  subject  to  delays,  discourage- 
ments, and  the  risk  of  ultimate  failure  ;  and  who  should  add  to  other 
essential  qualities  an  unwavering  faith  in  its  ultimate  success.  For 
these  various  duties  Mr.  Field  seems  to^  have  been  admirably  fitted. 
He  was  a  retired  merchant  of  large  fortune,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
fond  of  adventure ;  he  was  sagacious,  energetic,  self-reliant,  and 
although  he  did  not  need  a  further  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  was, 
like  most  retired  merchants,  not  unwilling  to  undertake  a  heavy  risk 
when  reasonably  assured  it  would  yield  ample  returns,  and  bring  with 
it  the  honors  connected  with  success  in  a  great  national  undertaking. 
But  above  all,  he  was  prudent.  How  do  you  know  that  the  thing  is 
feasible .-"  Can  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  be  reached  ?  Can  a  bed  be 
found  for  the  safe  repose  of  the  Atlantic  Cable .-'  When  laid,  will  the 
electric  current  transmit  the  messages  at  a  compensating  commercial 
rate  ?  These  were  practical  questions  which  the  prudent  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Field  prompted  him  to  ask,  and  until  they  were  satisfactorily 
solved  he  was  unwilling  to  venture  one  dollar.  To  whom  did  he  apply 
for  the  necessary  information  ?  First  to  Matthew  F.  Maury,  and  then 
to  Professor  Morse  ;  and  assured  by  the  researches  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished scientific  gentlemen  that  the  enterprise  was  practicable,  he 
is  ready  to  subscribe  liberally  to  the  stock  and  engage  heartily  in  the 
undertaking.  But  it  is  a  fact  deserving  notice  that  in  accepting 
honors  which  New  York  was  so  ready  to  bestow,  no  mention  is  made 
by  Mr.  Field  of  the  part  borne  in  the  important  work  by  Maury, 
nothing  of  Brooke  and  his  sounding  lead,  and  only  a  faint  but 
equivocal  praise  to  the  "  gallant  Lieutenant  Berryman,"  suggested  no 
doubt  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  he  had 
gone  to  his  grave  "  firm  and  loyal  to  the  flag."  We  propose  to  supply 
important  omissions  in  Dr.  Field's  "  History  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph," and  while  we  shall  aim  to  "  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,"  we  shall  hope  to  put  in  their  true  light  and  prominence 
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the  important  and  essential  ser\'ices  of  Maury,  Brooke,  and  Berryman, 
in  the  great  work  of  ocean  communication  with  EngLand  by  telegraph  ; 
and  in  doing  this,  to  do  nothing  but  justice  to  worthy  sons  of 
Virginia  whose  genius  first  solved  the  problem  of  thus  uniting  the  two 
worlds. 

Maury,  in  his  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  (edition  of  1861),  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  various  expedients  applied  to  obtain  deep- 
sea  soundings : 

"  Until  the  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings,  as  they  have  been  conducted  in  the 
American  Navy,  the  bottom  of  what  the  sailors  call  'blue  water'  was  as  unknown 
to  us  as  is  the  interior  of  any  of  the  planets  of  our  system.  Ross  and  Dupetit 
Thouars,  with  other  officers  of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  navies,  had  attempted 
to  fathom  the  deep  sea,  some  with  silk  threads,  some  with  spun  yarn  (coarse  hemp 
threads  twisted  together),  and  some  with  the  common  lead  and  line  of  navigation. 
All  of  these  attempts  were  made  upon  the  supposition  that  when  the  lead  had 
reached  the  bottom,  either  a  shock  would  be  felt,  or  the  line  becoming  slack  would 
cease  to  run  out. 

"  The  series  of  systematic  experiments  recently  made  upon  this  subject  shows 
that  there  is  Jio  reliance  to  be  placed  on  suck  a  supposition,  for  the  shock  caused  by 
striking  bottom  cannot  be  communicated  through  very  great  depths.  Furthermore, 
the  lights  of  experience  show  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  undcr-currents  of  the  deep 
sea  have  force  enough  to  take  the  line  out  long  after  the  plummet  has  ceased  to  do 
so.  Consequently,  there  is  but  little  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  deep-sea  soundings 
of  former  methods  when  the  depths  reported  exceed  8  or  10,000  feet. 

"  Attempts  to  fathom  the  ocean  both  by  sound  and  pressure  had  been  made,  but 
out  in  'blue  water'  every  trial  was  only  a  failure  repeated.  The  most  ingenious 
and  beautiful  contrivances  for  deep-sea  soundings  were  resorted  to."  [The  author 
here  recapitulates  a  number  of  these  experiments,  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
who  was  the  first  to  attempt  deep-sea  soundings  with  a  view  to  discover  the  character 
of  the  bottom,  by  Ericsson,  Baur,  and  others,  all  which  were  found  impracticable 
from  various  causes.] 

"  Well-directed  efforts  to  fathom  the  ocean  began  now  to  be  made  with  a  line  and 
plummet,  and  the  public  mind  was  astonished  at  the  vast  depths  that  were  at  first 
reported.  Lt.  Walsh,  of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Taney,  reported  a  cast  with  the  deep- 
sea  lead  at  34,000  feet  without  bottom.  His  sountling  line  was  an  iron  wire  more 
than  II  miles  in  length.  Lt.  Berryman,  of  the  the  U.  S.  brig  ZJc/////;/,  reported 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fathom  mid-ocean  with  a  line  39,000  feet  in  length. 
Capt.  Denham,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Herald,  reported  bottom,  in  the  south  Atlantic,  at 
the  depth  of  46,000  feet,  and  Ur.  J.  P.  Parker,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Congress,  after- 
wards, in  attempting  to  sound  near  the  same  region,  let  go  his  plummet,  and  saw  it 
run  out  a  line  50,000  feet  long,  as  though  the  bottom  had  not  been  reached. 

"  There  arc  no  such  depths  as  these.  The  three  last  attempts  were  made  with  the 
sounding  line  of  the  American  Navy,  which  had  been  introduced  with  a  very  simple 
plan  for  sounding  out  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  involved  for  each  cast  only  the 
expenditure  of  a  cannon-ball  and  twine  enough  to  reach  the  bottom.  The  plan  was 
introduced  as  a  part  of  the  researches  conducted  at  the  National  Observatory,  and 
which  have  proved  so  fruitful  and  beneficial  concerning  the  winds  and  currents  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  ocean.  These  researches  had  already  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  for  that  body,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  becoming 
the  representatives  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  had  authorised  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  employ  three  public  vessels  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  discoveries,  and 
in  conducting  the  investigations  connected  therewith."     (p.  310.) 

"  But  practical  difficulties,  that  were  not  expected  at  all,  were  lurking  in  the  way, 
and  showed  themselves  at  every  attempt  to  sound  ;  and  it  was  before  these  practical 
difficulties  had  been  fairly  overcome  that  the  great  soundings  were  reported.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  discovered  that  the  line  once  started  and  dragged  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  never  would  cease  to  run  out,  and  consequently  that  there  was 
no  means  of  knowing  when,  if  ever,  the  shot  had  reached  the  bottom.  And  in  the 
next  place  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ordinary  twine  would  not  do,  that  the 
sounding  line  in  going  down  was  really  subjected  to  quite  a  heavy  strain,  and  that 
consequently  the  twine  to  be  used  must  be  strong.     It  was  therefore  subjected  to  a 
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test  which  required  it  to  bear  a  weight  of  at  least  60  lbs.  freely  suspended  in  the 
air.  So  we  had  to  go  to  work  anew,  and  make  several  hundred  thousand  fathoms 
of  sounding  line  especially  for  the  purpose.  It  was  small,  and  stood  the  test  required, 
a  pound  of  it  measuring  about  600  feet  in  length.  The  officers  entrusted  with  the 
duty  soon  found  that  the  soundings  could  not  be  made  from  the  vessel  with  any 
certainty  as  to  depths.  It  was  necessary  that  a  boat  should  be  lowered,  and  the 
trial  be  made  from  it,  the  men  with  their  oars  keeping  the  boat  from  drifting,  and 
maintaining  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  should  be  'up  and  down'  the  while. 
That  the  line  would  continue  to  run  out  after  the  cannon-ball  had  reached  the 
.bottom  was  explained  by  the  conjecture  that  there  is  in  the  ocean,  as  in  air,  a 
system  of  currents  and  counter-currents,  one  above  the  other,  and  that  it  was  one  or 
more  of  these  submarine  currents  operating  upon  the  bight  of  the  line  which 
caused  it  to  continue  to  run  out  after  the  shot  had  reached  the  bottom.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  conjecture,  it  was  urged  with  a  truth-like  force  of  argument  that 
it  was  these  under-currents  operating  with  swigging  force  upon  the  bight  of  the  line 
(for  there  might  be  several  currents  running  in  different  directions,  and  operating 
upon  it  at  the  same  time)  which  caused  it  to  part  whenever  the  reel  was  stopped 
and  the  line  held  fast  in  the  boat. 

"  A  powerful  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  was  this  (and  it  was  derived  from 
a  source  wholly  unexpected),  going  to  prove  the  existence  of  that  system  of  oceanic 
circulation  which  the  climates,  and  the  offices,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  sea  require, 
and  which  the  inhabitants  in  their  mute  way  tell  us  of. 

"  In  making  these  deep-sea  soundings  the  practice  is  to  time  the  hundred-fathom 
marks  as  they  successively  go  out,  and  by  always  using  a  line  of  the  same  size  and 
'  make,'  and  a  sinker  of  the  same  size  and  weight,  we  at  last  establish  the  law  of 
descent.  Thus  the  mean  of  our  experiments  gave  us  for  the  sinker  and  the  twine 
used  — 

"2  m.  21  sec.  as  the  average  of  descent  from    200  to    500  fathoms 
"3  m.  26  sec.  "  "  "  1000  to  1 100       " 

"4  m.  29  sec.         "  "  "  I  Sod  to  1900       " 

"  Now,  by  the  aid  of  the  law  here  indicated,  we  can  tell  very  nearly  when  the  ball 
ceased  to  carry  the  line  out,  and  when,  of  course,  it  began  to  go  out  in  obedience  to 
the  current  and  drift  alone  ;  for  currents  would  sweep  the  line  out  at  a  uniform  rate, 
while  the  cannon-ball  would  drag  it  out  at  a  decreasing  rate.  The  development  of 
this  law  was  certainly  an  achievement,  for  it  enabled  us  to  show  that  the  depth  of 
the  sea  at  the  places  named  was  not  as  great  as  reports  made  it.  These  researches 
were  interesting,  the  problem  in  hand  was  important,  and  it  deserved  every  eftbrt 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  reducing  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution."  (pp.  312, 
313-) 

We  have  quoted  fully  from  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, 
first,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  had  embar- 
rassed the  problem  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  ocean  previous  to 
the  invention  of  Brooke's  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  ;  and  second, 
to  exhibit  in  their  legitimate  light  the  laborious  processes  by  which  the 
philosophic  mind  of  Maury,  in  his  responsible  position  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  National  Observatory,  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  great 
discoveries  soon  to  be  made  in  ocean  beds.  Brooke  and  Berryman 
were  associated  with  Maury  in  the  researches  which  had  been  con- 
ducted vmder  his  master  mind  at  the  Observatory,  in  the  winds  and 
currents  and  other  phenomena  of  the  ocean.  Brooke  was  on  duty  at 
the  Observatory,  and  Berryman  was  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  brig 
Dolphin,  and  under  the  instructions  of  Maury,  was  prosecuting  investiga- 
tion upon  the  ocean.  We  now  resume  the  thread  of  Maury's  interest- 
ing narrative : 

"  As  yet  no  specimens  of  the  bottom  had  been  brought  up.  The  line  was  too 
small,  the  shot  was  too  heavy,  and  it  could  not  be  weighed ;  and,  if  we  could  reach 
the  bottom,  why  should  we  not  know  its  character  ?  In  this  state  of  the  case,  Passed 
Midshipman  Brooke,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  at  the  time  was  associated  with  me  at  the 
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Observatory,  prepared  a  contrivance  by  which  the  shot  on  striking  the  bottom  would 
detach  itself  from  the  line  and  send  up  a  specimen  of  the  bottom.  This  beautiful 
contrivance,  called  Brooke's  Deep-Sea  Sounding  Apparatus,  is  represented  below." 
[Here  follows  a  description  with  drawings.     Captain  Maury  then  proceeds  :] 

"  What  is  to  be  the  use  of  these  deep-sea  soundings  ?  .  .  .  Already  we  are  obtain- 
ing practical  answers  to  this  question,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  announced  to  the 
public,  they  forthwith  assumed  a  practical  bearing  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic."     (p.  316.) 

And  now  comes  the  authoritative  announcement  of  what  Maury  had 
steadily  looked  for,  and  which  he  was  so  bold  as  to  anticipate  in 
advance  of  the  actual  demonstration  which  explorations  finally  gave  : 

"There  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  between  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland,  and 
Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  remarkable  steppe,  which  is  already  known  as  the  tele- 
graphic plateau,  and  has  already  been  made  famous  by  the  attempts  to  run  a  tele- 
graphic cable  across  the  ocean  upon  it.     (p.  317.) 

"  It  was  upon  this  plateau  that  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus  brought  up  its  first 
trophies  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  specimens  the  officers  of  the  Dolphin 
(under  the  command  of  Berryman)  took  to  be  clay  ;  but  they  took  the  precaution  to' 
label  them,  and  on  their  return  to  the  U.  S.  to  send  them  to  the  proper  bureau.  They 
were  divided  :  a  part  sent  for  examination  to  Prof  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  and  a  part 
to  Prof.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  eminent  microscopists,  both." 

Prof.  Bailey  replied  as  follows : 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  deep-sea  soundings  you  sent  me  last  week, 
and  I  have  looked  at  them  with  great  interest.  They  are  e.xactly  what  I  wanted  to 
get  hold  of.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  depth  ot  more  than  ttiw  miles,  I  hardly 
hoped  ever  to  have  the  chance  of  examining  ;  yet,  thanks  to  Brooke's  contrivance, 
we  have  it  clean  and  free  from  grease,  so  that  it  can  at  once  be  put  under  the  micro- 
scope. I  was  greatly  delighted  to  find  that  all  these  deep  soundings  are  filled 
with  microscopic  shells  ;  not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel  exists  in  them.  They  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  perfect  little  calcareous  shells  {foraminifera),  and  contain  also  a 
number  of  siliceous  shells  {diatomaccir).  It  is  not  jjrobable  that  these  animals  lived 
at  the  depths  where  these  shells  are  found,  but  I  rather  think  that  they  inhabit  the 
water  near  the  surface,  and  when  they  die  their  shells  settle  at  the  bottom."     (p.  317.) 

"  We  notice  another  practical  bearing  in  this  group  of  physical  facts  which 
Brooke's  apparatus  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Bailey,  with  his 
microscope,  could  not  detect  a  single  particle  of  sand  or  gravel  among  these  mites 
of  shells.  They  were  from  the  great  telegraphic  plateau,  and  the  inference  is  that 
there,  if  anywhere,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  at  rest.  There  was  not  motion  enough 
to  abrade  these  very  delicate  organisms,  nor  current  enough  to  sweep  them  about 
and  mix  up  with  them  a  grain  of  the  finest  sand,  nor  the  smallest  particle  of  gravel 
torn  from  the  loose  beds  of  debris  that  here  and  there  strew  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  plateau  is  not  too  deep  for  the  wire  to  sink  down  and  rest  upon,  yet  it  is  not  so 
shallow  that  currents,  or  icebergs,  or  any  abrading  force,  can  derange  the  wire  after 
it  is  lodged  there. 

"  Our  investigations  go  to  show  that  the  roaring  waves  and  the  mighty  billows 
of  the  ocean  repose  not  upon  hard  or  troubled  beds,  but  upon  cushions  of  still  water  ; 
that  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth  are  pro- 
tected as  with  a  garment  from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents,  and  the  cradle  of 
its  restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of  water  at  rest,  or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it 
can  neither  wear  nor  move  the  lightest  bit  of  drift  that  once  lodges  there."     (p.  321.) 

These  extracts  (and  others  equally  interesting  for  which  we  ha\-e 
not  room)  from  a  volume  which  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
physical  geography,  exhibit  the  processes  by  which  the  philosophic 
mind  of  Maury  was  grouping  the  series  of  physical  facts  which  each 
series  of  investigations  developed,  and  moulding  them  into  forms  to 
be  made  practically  useful  to  the  world.  That  we  have  not  over- 
estimated the  services  of  this  distinguished  Virginian,  and  of  those 
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other  Virginians  who  were  associated  witli  Iiim,  we  quote  from  an 
official  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  is  presented  in 
an  authentic  form  the  proof  of  the  fact  hereinbefore  hinted  at,  that 
Maury  first  announced  the  existence  of  the  telegraphic  plateau  on 
which  the  Altantic  Cable  now  rests  ;  and  while  he  appropriately  refers 
in  this  report  to  the  great  services  which  this  distinguished  discoverer 
had  rendered  to  the  world  by  his  researches  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
sea,  he  does  full  justice  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Brooke,  and  the 
faithful  explorations  of  Berryman,  by  which  demonstrative  proof  was 
given  of  all  that  Maury  had  foreshadowed : 

"  Navy  Department,  Dec.  i,  1856. 

"  The  indefatigable  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  not  content  with 
aiding  commerce  and  the  untaught  mariner  by  pointing  out  the  safest  and  shortest 
tracks  on  the  ocean  where  friendly  winds  and  currents  may  be  found,  nor  yet  with 
the  contributions  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country  resulting  from  observing  the 
stars  of  the  heavens,  has  for  some  time  past  thought  it  not  visionary  to  urge  upon 
the  public  attention  a  new  study,  denominated  by  Baron  Humboldt,  '  The  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea.' 

"  He  had  also  been  so  bold  as  to  insist  that  7uhe}iever  a  sm-vey  could  be  made  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  between  Nezifoinidland  and  Ireland,  it  wonld  be  ascertained  that 
such  were  the  moderate  depths,  sjich  the  perfect  repose  there,  and  absence  of  abrading 
and  disturbing  currents,  that  telegraphic  wires  could  be  laid  as  safely  a7id  successfully  as 
upon  land.  Lt.  Brooke,  of  the  Navy,  had  invented  a  most  ingenious  and  simple 
contrivance  in  connection  with  the  shot  used,  by  which  the  moment  it  touched  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  it  became  detached,  and  carefully  took  up  specimens  of  what- 
ever it  came  in  contact  with,  and  brought  them  safely  to  the  operator.  Many  of  our 
enterprising  countrymen,  very  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  accomplished  so  grand 
an  undertaking,  were  anxious  that  all  doubts  of  practicability  should,  if  possible,  be 
removed  by  actual  observation  and  examination." 

The  Secretary  then  gi^'es  the  following  results  from  the  survey  which 
he  had  ordered  Berryman  to  make  : 

"The  length  of  the  route  surveyed  is  1600  miles.  The  greatest  depth  was  2,070 
fathoms,  about  2  1-2  miles  ;  the  average,  however,  being  much  less. 

"  It  is  affirmed  now  that  the  developmotts  of  this  survey  corroborate  the  suggestions 
of  scientific  investigators,  and  establish  the  practicability  of  laying  vjircs  successfully  on 
the  bed  of  the  sea.^' 

Besides  this  authoritative  announcement  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  to  the  essential  part  borne  by  Maury,  Brooke  and  Berryman 
in  ocean  telegraphy,  important  evidence  is  at  hand  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  work  by  other  countries.  Professor  Bache,  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  on  the  ist  February,  1861,  thus  writes  to  Lt.  Brooke : 

"In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  requesting  me  to  give  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  sounding  apparatus  invented  by  you,  in  connexion  with  hydro- 
graphy and  phj'sical  geography,  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  no  inven- 
tion for  the  purpose  for  which  this  is  intended  has  gained  a  wider  celebrity  than 
yours.  It  has  been  adopted  a7id  employed  in  e7'ery  country  where  scientific  explorations 
of  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea  have  been  attempted,  either  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
marine telegraphs,  or  purely  scientific  objects,  and  is  referred  to  in  nearly  all  the 
reports  on  deep-sea  explorations  of  late  years  in  a  manner  highly  flattering  to  the 
genius  and  skill  of  American  hydrographers." 

Lt. -Commander  Dayman,  of  H.  B.  j\L  S.  Cyclops,  in  his  report  on 
deep-sea  soundings  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  in  1857, 
published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
thus  writes  : 
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"In  the  choice  of  the  means  and  appliances  for  obtaining  the  deep-sea  soundings, 
I  was  left  in  a  great  measure  free  by  the  h^'drographer,  and  I  claim  no  originality  in 
the  process  adopted,  the  detaching  sounding  apparatus  used  being  a  modification  of 
that  invented  by  Mr.  Brooke,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  ;  and  the  results  of  our 
cruise  if,  as  given  in  the  following  notes,  they  conduce  to  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  temperatures  and  densities  of  the  waters  of 
which  it  is  composed  than  existed  before,  being  due  to  the  successful  working  of  the 
mechanical  appliances  supplied,  and  to  the  ready  and  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
officers  and  men  employed." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  in 
Berlin,  Nov.  i,  i860.  Prof  Ehrenberg,  in  giving  the  results  of  his 
philosophic  examinations  of  specimens  which  had  been  submitted  to 
him  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  quoted  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  him  from  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Washington : 

"  Captain  Rodgers,  under  whose  command  Lt.  Brooke  served,  showed  me  a  fe\T 
days  ago  several  tin-boxes  with  surface-water  from  different  parts  of  the  world  which 
he  collected  in  his  voyages  and  preserved,  promising  to  let  me  send  them  to  you.  I 
will  send  them  by  the  next  Hamburg  steamer,  and  also  the  dccp-sca  sounding  appa- 
ratus of  Lt.  Brooke.  Lt.  B.  is  here  at  present.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  modest  young  officer,  and  he  has  convinced  me,  by  explaining  to  me  his  appa- 
ratus, that  his  deep-sea  soundings  are  entirely  reliable,  and  that  the  deep  water  and 
mud  raised  by  it  are  secured  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  so  simple  a  manner,  and 
are  then  as  safely  raised  as  if  they  were  in  a  corked  bottle.  As  he  takes  a  great 
interest  in  your  experiments,  he  proposes  to  send  to  you  the  whole  apparatus,  with 
drawings  complete,  which  I  have  thankfully  accepted,  not  doubting  that  -with  suck  a 
model  our  navy  could  be  supplied  '.oith  such  an  apparatus,  and  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  send  one  or  juorc  to  our  exploring  squadron.'''' 

Lt.  Brooke  had  just  returned  from  an  exploring  expedition  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  after  the  survey  and  sounding  of  the  entire  route 
from  California  to  China,  had  sent  to  Prof.  Ehrenberg,  through  Capt. 
Maury,  specimens  of  deep  water  and  mud  raised  by  him  at  depths 
varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  miles.  The  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  specimens  of  bottom  and  the  analysis  of  the 
water  by  Prof  Ehrenberg,  confirmed  the  previous  results  of  surveys  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  added  additional  stimulus  to  explorations  in  the  deep 
seas.  Finally,  and  as  more  fully  to  establish  the  claim  of  Lt.  Brooke 
to  the  invention  thus  lending  its  essential  aid  to  the  researches  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea,  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  appropriated 
$5000  as  a  compensation  to  him  for  the  use  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  of  his  apparatus  for  the  deep-sea  sounding. 

We  may  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  the  practical  applications 
which  were  at  once  made  of  these  wonderful  discoveries,  and  of  the 
successive  steps  which  were  taken  by  enterprising  men  in  the  de- 
velopment of  ocean  telegraphy,  until  the  triumphant  result  was  achieved 
of  telegraphic  communication  between  England  and  America.  In 
this  enterprise  the  name  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  deserves  most  honorable 
notice.  From  the  account  given  by  his  brother  in  his  "History  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph,"  his  first  interest  in  the  subject  was  suggested  by  a 
visit  from  Mr.  F.  N.  Gisborne,  an  engineer  who  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  extending  the  electric  telegraph  through  Lower  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  visited  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  friends  in  support  of  a  scheme  of 
connecting  St.  John's  with  the  mainland,  thence  to  New  York,  and 
then  by  a  line  of  swift  steamers  from  St.  John's  to  Ireland,  to  transmit 
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messages  from  St.  John's  to  Ireland  in  six  clays.  The  failure  of  Mr. 
Gisborne  in  his  pecuniary  operations  made  the  aid  of  New  York 
capitalists  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  for  which  a  liberal 
charter  had  already  been  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland. 
At  first  Mr.  Field  seemed  disinclined  to  embark  in  the  scheme ;  but 
after  more  fully  listening  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Field  that  the  enterprise  might  be  profitably  enlarged  by  embracing, 
as  an  important  part  of  it,  the  connection  of  Ireland  with  Newfound- 
land by  telegraph.  He  saw,  however,  that  there  were  practical 
questions  which  had  to  be  settled  before  such  a  scheme  could  be 
presented  in  a  form  to  enlist  financial  credit  and  support ;  and  that 
these  questions  could  only  be  solved  by  men  of  science,  whose  lives 
had  been  devoted  to  these  departments  of  physical  research.  Capt, 
IMaury  was  the  first  authority  consulted  by  Mr.  Field.  He  also  made 
inquiries  of  Prof  Morse  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  wire  transmitting 
messages  by  the  electric  current  to  so  great  a  distance  under  water. 
The  reply  of  Capt.  Maury  was  full  and  complete.  He  was  just  pre- 
senting to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  official  communication  on  the 
subject,  and  immediately  enclosed  to  INIr.  Field  a  copy  of  the  same 
as  follows  (see  Field's  History  of  Atlantic  Telegraph) : 

"National  Observatory,  Washington.  Feb.  22,  iS54j 

"Sir: — The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  Lt.-Commanding  O.  H.  Berryman,  was 
employed  last  summer  upon  especial  service  connected  with  the  researches  that  are 
carried  on  at  this  office  concerning  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea.  Her  observa- 
tions were  confined  principally  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  the  merchantmen,  as 
they  pass  to  and  fro  upon  the  business  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  use 
as  their  great  thoroughfare.  Lt.  Berryman  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
carry  along  also  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  to 
those  of  Ireland.  The  result  is  highly  interesting,  in  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  concerned,  upon  the  question  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic,  and  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

"  This  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the  question  as  to  the 
practicability  of  a  submarine  telegraph  between  the  two  continents,  in  so  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is  concerned.  From  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  the  distance 
between  the  nearest  points  is  about  1600  miles,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  between 
the  two  places  is  a  plateau  which  seems  to  have  been  placed  there  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  wires  of  the  submarine  telegraph  and  of  keeping  them  out  of 
harm's  way.  It  is  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow  ;  yet  it  is  so  deep  that  the  wires 
but  once  landed  will  remain  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  vessels'  anchors,  icebergs, 
and  drifts  of  any  kind,  and  so  shallow  that  the  wires  may  be  readily  lodged  upon  the 
bottom."  .... 

"  A  wire  laid  across  from  either  of  the  above-named  places  on  this  side  to  the 
north  of  the  Grand  Banks,  will  rest  on  that  beautiful  plateau  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  where  the  waters  of  the  sea  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  as  completely  at  rest  as 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond.  It  is  proper  that  the  reasons  should  be  stated 
for  the  inference  that  there  are  no  perceptible  currents  and  no  abrading  agents  at 
work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  upon  this  telegraphic  plateau.  I  derive  this  .inference 
from  the  study  of  a  physical  fact  which  I  little  deemed  when  I  sought  it  had  any  such 
bearings. 

"  Lt.  Berryman  brought  up  with  Brooke's  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus  specimens 
of  the  bottom  from  this  plateau.  I  sent  them  to  Prof.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  for 
examination  under  his  microscope.  This  he  kindly  gave,  and  that  eminent  micro- 
scopist  was  quite  as  much  surprised  to  find  as  I  was  to  learn  that  all  these 
specimens  of  deep-sea  soundings  are  filled  with  microscopic  shells  ;  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel  exists  in  them.''  These  little  shells  therefore 
suggest  the  fact  that  there  are  no  currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  whence  they 
come  ;  that  Brooke's  lead  found  them  where  they  were  deposited  in  their  burial 
place  after  having  lived  and  died  on  the  surface,  and  by  gradually  sinking  were 
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lodged  on  the  bottom.  Had  there  been  currents  in  the  bottom,  there  would  have 
s\Yept  and  abraded  and  mingled  up  with  these  microscopic  remains  the  debris  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  such  as  ooze,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  matter  ;  but  not  a  particle 
of  sand  or  gravel  was  found  among  them.  Hence  the  inference  that  these  depths 
of  the  sea  are  not  disturbed  either  by  waves  or  currents.  Consequently,  a  telegraphic 
wire  once  laid  there,  there  it  would  remain  as  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  acci- 
dent as  it  would  be  if  buried  in  air-tight  cases.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea  between  Newfoundland,  or  the  North  Cape  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  practicability  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
across  the  Atlantic  is  proz'ed. 

"  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  completion  of 
such  a  line,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of 
an  offer,  from  the  proper  source,  of  a  prize  to  the  company  through  whose  telegraphic 
wire  the  first  messages  shall  be  placed  across  the  Atlantic. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"M.  F.  Maury, 
'•Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbin,  Sccr'dayy  of  the  A'azy.  '■'^  Lieutenant  U.  S.  ^V." 

Tlie  reply  of  Prof.  Morse  was  no  less  conclusive  on  the  question 
submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Field.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  written  ten  j-ears  before,  he  had  detailed  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  he  had  made  to  show  the  power  of  electricity  to 
communicate  at  great  distances,  and  which  he  closed  with  these  preg- 
nant words : 

•''The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is,  that  a  telegraphic  communication  on 
the  electro-magnetic  plan  may  with  certainty  be  established  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Startling  as  this  may  now  seem,  I  am  confident  the  time  will  come  when 
the  project  will  be  realised." 

Fortified  by  the  authority  of  two  such  names  as  those  of  Maury  and 
INIorse,  Mr.  Field  found  no  difiiculty  in  forming  a  company  with  a  capital 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  A  new  charter 
upon  more  liberal  terms  than  that  which  Mr.  Gisborne  had  obtained 
was  considered  necessary,  and  this  was  earnestly  pressed  upon  the 
Provincial  Government,  and  was  promptly  granted.  Under  its  au- 
thority, the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Company  was 
organised. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Field  in  these  incipient  steps  displayed  sagacity 
and  judgment.  He  saw  that  the  investment  would  be  amply  remunera- 
tive if  success  should  crown  their  eltbrts  ;  that  this  success  depended 
primarily  upon  the  light  which  science  had  shed  upon  the  problem, 
and  that  should  the  ocean  telegraph  itself  prove  a  failure,  the  com- 
pany might  fall  back  upon  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  and  by 
telegraph  to  St.  John's,  which  was  at  once  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
and  thence  to  Ireland  by  swift  steamers,  the  New  York  and  St.  John's 
route  would  be  the  main  thoroughfare  for  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  two  continents.  It  was  therefore  fortunate  for  the  under- 
taking that  the  practical  questions  involved  were  clearly  seen  and  laid 
hold  of  by  a  man  of  good  business  qualities  and  sound  practical 
sense  ;  and  such  praise  is  fully  merited  by  Mr.  Field  in  all  the  part  he 
has  borne  in  this  great  achievement  of  science  and  art. 

As  preliminary  to  any  attempt  to  lay  the  ocean  cable,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  another  survey  should  be  made  of  the  telegraphic  plateau 
referred  to  by  Maury,  with  especial  reference  to  the  practical  work  of 
laying  the  cable.     For  this  purpose  Mr.  Field  sought  the  authority  of 
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the  U.  S.  Government  for  a  re-survey  of  the  line.  This  was  promptly 
granted,  and  Lt.  Berryman,  in  command  of  the  Arctic,  confirmed  by  his 
re-survey  all  the  facts  developed  by  his  survey  in  1853.  These 
results  were  also  more  fully  tested  by  Lt.  Dayman,  of  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Cyclops,  under  an  order  from  the  British  Admiralty,  in  a  series  of 
deep-sea  soundings,  not  only  over  the  telegraphic  plateau,  but  with 
special  reference  to  the  supposed  difficulties  near  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
With  the  additional  support  of  these  experimental  surveys,  measures 
were  immediately  taken  by  Mr.  Field  to  enlist  English  capital  in  the 
enterprise,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  subsidy  from  the  British 
Government.  A  subsidy  was  ■  promjDtly  granted  upon  liberal  terms, 
and  a  company  was  organised  with  a  capital  of  ;;<^35o,ooo,  of  which 
Mr.  Field  took  ;{J"88,ooo,  to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Ireland  by  an 
ocean  telegraph,  and  a  contract  was  at  once  made  for  a  cable.  Mr. 
Field  then  returned  to  America,  and  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, in  conformity  with  Maury's  suggestion  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  proposition  for  a  subsidy  upon  terms  corresponding  with 
those  extended  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  finally,  although  with 
some  opposition,-  granted  by  Congress. 

Thus  supported  by  the  authority  and  liberal  subscription  of  the 
English  and  American  Governments,  although  in  both  cases  condi- 
tioned upon  the  success  of  the  cable,  the  preparation  of  the  cable, 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  ensuring  success  in  the  practical  work  of 
submerging  it  were  vigorously  and  hopefully  prosecuted.  Both  Gov- 
ernments tendered  vessels  of  war,  in  charge  of  their  most  experienced 
officers,  for  the  work,  and  the  enterprise  of  laying  the  cable  was  com- 
menced with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  which  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  two  continents  could  impart.  But  disappointment 
after  disappointment  followed.  The  cable  broke  again  and  again.  The 
electric  current  was  interrupted,  sometimes  by  accident,  once  by  design, 
and  finally,  after  delays  and  discouragements  extending  through  two 
years,  the  cable  was  safely  landed  in  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  and 
congratulatory  messages  passed  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  August,  1858.  Rejoicings  followed  rapidly  and 
widely  upon  the  announcement  of  this  great  achievement.  Mr.  Field 
was  honored  with  a  reception  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  INIayor 
presented  him  with  a  gold  box  in  token  of  the  estimate  held  by  the 
city  of  his  services  in  the  great  work.  But  while  the  sounds  of 
triumph  were  passing  from  city  to  city,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  electric  current  had  ceased  to  flow  —  the  Atlantic  Cable  was 
dead  f 

The  depression  which  followed  the  failure  of  this  effort  to  lay  the 
cable  was  deep  and  pervading.  The  capital  invested  was  gone ; 
doubts  of  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise  were  revived  ;  its  most 
ardent  friends  found  little  to  encourage  them  as  to  a  favorable  result 
to  the  scheme,  and  some  thought  it  might  as  well  be  abandoned. 
Not  so  thought  Maury ;  he  saw  the  defects  under  which  the  cable 
had  been  constructed,  and  said  "  that  the  projectors  in  planning  the 
cable  did  not  avail  thetJiselves  of  the  light  which  the  deep-sea  sonndifigs  had 
cast  upon  the  bed  of  the  ocean."  Not  so  thought  Brooke  ;  he  had 
anticipated  some  of  the  difficulties  liiely  to  arise  in  paying  out  the 
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cable,  and  had,  in  an  article  published  28th  April,  1857,  warned  the 
company  against  them.  He  particularly  directed  attention  to  the 
importance  of  so  regulating  the  speed  of  the  ship  that  it  should  not 
be  suddenly  reduced,  in  the  expectation  that  the  diminished  speed  would 
diminish  the  strain  upon  the  cable ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greater  strain  demanded  an  increase  of  speed  in  the  ship  as  essential 
to  a  reduction  in  the  strain.  After  presenting  in  clear  and  distinct 
terms  many  important  practical  hints  on  the  construction  of  the 
cable,  and  on  the  mode  of  laying  it,  he  closes  his  article  with  the 
following  emphatic  remarks  :  "  The  present  cable  may  not  be  success- 
fully laid,  but  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise 
can  scarcely  be  doubted."  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  cable  of  1858  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  views  of 
Brooke,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  adopting  his  suggestions. 
Still  these  opinions  did  not  yield  at  once  the  anticipated  dividends  to 
the  invested  stock  of  New  York  capitalists,  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  dead,  the  depression  was  great 
enough  to  keep  it  dead,  so  far  as  the  sentiments  and  eftbrts  of  moneyed 
men  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  were  concerned. 

In  England  the  feeling  was  otherwise.  Slow  to  take  hold  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  first  place,  the  English  were  equally  slow  to  abandon 
a  great  work  fraught  with  such  blessings  to  the  world.  The  respect- 
able firm  of  Glass,  Elliott  tSc  Co.,  who  had  constructed  the  first  cable, 
were  confident  of  ultimate  success,  and  .were  willing  to  construct  a 
new  cable  upon  the  most  liberal  terms.  The  Board  of  Trade  of 
London  took  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  earnestness  and  vigor.  They 
appointed  a  Board  of  engineers  and  electricians  to  make  the  necessary 
experiments,  more  fully  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  electric  current, 
the  best  media  for  transmitting  and  insulating  it,  and  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  1858.  Capt. 
Douglas  Galton,  of  the'  Royal  Engineers  ;  Prof.  Wheatstone,  the  cele- 
brated electrician  ;  Wm.  Fairbairn,  late  President  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ;  Geo.  Parker  Bedder  ;  the  two 
Clarks,  distinguished  engineers  ;  the  great  telegraphist,  C.  F.  Varley ; 
and  Geo.  Saward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
were  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  these 
investigations  and  inquiries.  For  two  years  their  labors  were  perse- 
veringly  prosecuted,  and  were  closed  with  the  following  report : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1859  to  investigate  the  question  of  submarine  telegraph}',  and 
whose  investigations  continued  from  that  time  to  April,  1861,  do  hereby  state  as  the 
result  of  our  deliberations,  that  a  well-insulated  cable,  properly  protected,  of  suitable 
specific  gravity,  made  with  care  and  tested  under  water  throughout  its  progress  with 
the  best  known  apparatus,  and  paid  into  the  ocean  with  the  most  approved  macliinery, 
possesses  every  prospect  of  not  only  being  successfully  laid  in  the  lirst  instance,  but 
may  reasonably  be  relied  upon  to  continue  for  many  years  in  an  efficient  state  for 
the  transmission  of  signals."     (Signed  by  the  Committee.) 

This  strong  testimony  justified  the  British  Government  in  increasing 
its  subsidy  to  ;!^2o,ooo,  and  in  giving  a  guaranty  of  eight  per  centum 
on  ^600,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  Company,  provided  the  Cable  worked 
successfutty.  Private  enterprise,  however,  moved  slowly  in  the  effort 
to  reanimate  the  company  in  America.     Boston,  Providence,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  heard  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Field,  "with 
interest  and  wished  him  success,  but  subscribed  little."  New  York, 
after  appeals  from  door  to  door,  and  through  the  personal  influence  of 
Mr.  Field,  finally  subscribed  ^70,000  to  the  new^  company.  But  the 
English  mind  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  as  well  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking,  and  to  the  means  to  be  used  to  ensure  its 
success.  The  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  cable  magnanimously 
offered  to  take,  and  did  take,  more  than  one-half  of  the  stock  required, 
viz.,  ;^3 15,000.  Private  enterprise  took  the  balance  of  the  ;^6oo,ooo 
required  for  the  new  company.  The  Great  Eastern  was  secured  for 
the  work  of  laying  the  cable.  Improvements  were  made  in  testing 
the  instruments,  so  that  faults  in  the  cable  could  be  instantly  detected, 
and  it  could  be  proved  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  ablest  minds 
and  most  skilful  men  in  England  were  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  so  that  when  the  Great  Eastern  started  upon  her  triumphant 
voyage,  every  official  charged  with  the  responsible  work  in  hand  was 
an  Englishman.  Mr.  Field  was  the  only  American  on  board.  So 
that  while  all  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Field  for  the  sagacity,  zeal,  and 
persevering  fidelity  which  he  displayed  in  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise of  laying  the  Atlantic  Cable  from  its  inception  in  1854,  the 
statement  of  Earl  Derby  is  still  true,  that  the  ultimate  consummation 
of  this  great  achievement  was  effected  by  English  genius,  English 
skill,  and  English  gold. 

The  tenacious  spirit  with  which  plodding  energy  prosecutes  with 
resolute  perseverance  great  enterprises  involving  large  pecuniary 
rewards,  and  which  refuses  to  be  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
object  in  view  by  any  opposing  obstacle,  is  one  of  those  natural 
instincts  wisely  designed  by  the  Creator  for  man's  highest  good.  Un- 
equally possessed  by  all,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  inheritances  which 
have  especially  marked  the  character  of  the  New  England  mind. 
Yankee  enterprise  and  Yankee  thrift  are  proverbial,  and  the  plodding 
industry  and  spirit  of  this  people  have  reaped  their  reward  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  wealth  and  w-orldly  property.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
is  a  high  type  of  this  predominant  characteristic  of  Northern  minds. 
With  prudent  sagacity  he  adventures  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  a 
great  national  enterprise.  It  promised  reasonable  grounds  of  large 
profits,  and  with  pecuniary  success  there  was  necessarily  associated 
high  honor  for  the  achievement  of  a  work  of  such  national  importance. 
The  venture  once  made,  it  must  be  nursed  and  cared  for,  and  years 
upon  years  of  anxious  toil  and  resolute  will  are  given  to  save  the  risk 
from  shipwreck  and  to  bring  it  to  a  profitable  conclusion.  Guided  by 
the  powerful  instinct  of  self-interest,  no  labor  is  to  be  compared  to 
the  sacrifice  which  follows  upon  failure ;  and  thus  through  the  per- 
severing energy  and  tenacious  spirit  of  one  man  having  large  pecuni- 
ary interests  at  risk,  wheels  upon  wheels  of  subordinate  but  dependent 
interests  are  kept  in  motion,  and  combination  upon  combination 
formed,  until  success  crowns  the  work  and  the  laborer  is  blessed  for 
his  labor  in  his  reward.  "Men  will  praise  thee,  when  thou  doest 
good  to  thyself."  Worldly  prosperity  will  always  attract  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  the  world,  and  he  who  has  by  thrift  risen  to  inde- 
pendence will  be  esteemed  by  men  as  long  as  the  love  of  money 
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exercises  the  controlling  influence  which  it  does  over  them.  Some- 
times the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  associated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph,  with  great  national  enterprises,  and  the  motive  which  gives 
success  to  the  enterprise  is  chiefly  engrossed  in  the  question  of  profit 
and  loss.  Still  success  attends  the  work,  and  the  persevering  man  of 
business,  whose  coffers  now  run  over  with  gold,  is  greeted  with  civic 
honors,  and  proclaimed  with  the  voice  of  triumph  the  distinguished 
"  author  "  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  ;  while  those  by  whose  genius  and 
labors  the  first  conception  was  given  to  the  enterprise,  who  gave  it 
vitality  all  the  time,  and  without  whose  earnest  co-operating  minds 
nothing  effective  could  have  been  accomplished,  are  ignored  or 
forgotten !  On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is  bewildered  when  it 
attempts  to  grasp  the  field  of  research  spread  before  it  in  the  graphic 
description  which  Maury  gives  of  his  investigations  into  the  phenomena 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  he  unfolds  as  with  the  eye 
of  sense  the  orography  of  the  deep,  the  chart  of  the  ocean-bed,  the 
limits  of  the  currents  and  counter-currents  of  the  sea,  the  repose 
which  reigns  in  its  great  depths,  and  then  presents  with  the  assurance 
of  certainty  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  involved  in  ocean 
telegraphy.  The  simple  and  ingenious  apparatus  of  Brooke  enables 
Berryman  to  bring  up  treasures  from  the  deep  sea.  The  microscope 
of  Bailey  traces  the  minute  organisms  which  lie  at  its  bottom,  and 
Maury  in  his  study  at  the  National  Observatoiy  grasps  the  great  truth 
that  quietness  reigns  there,  and  that  the  telegraphic  cable  may  rest 
in  perfect  repose  and  in  undecaying  security  upon  the  plateau  which 
induction  had  first  led  him  to  trace. 

Who  can  estimate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  an.xious  toil  by  day 
and  by  night  which  those  grand  discoveries  cost  .-•  The  deep-sea 
sounding  apparatus,  now  that  it  is  known,  seems  so  simple  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  how  much  of  mind  and  of  skill  had  been  given  to 
the  subject  before  its  solution  was  found,  and  yet  the  civilised  world 
had  vainly  tried  to  fathom  the  ocean  and  to  unfold  the  mysteries  oi 
its  silent  bed  until  the  inventive  genius  of  Brooke  brought  up  trophies 
from  its  hitherto  unexplored  depths.  Mechanical  skill  now  readily 
lays  the  electric  cable  on  Nature's  submarine  plateau,  but  the  sketch 
that  has  been  given  of  the  patient  labor  which,  step  by  step,  each  link 
in  the  chain  of  discover}^  demanded,  presents,  imperfectly  we  admit, 
some  idea  of  the  inward  conflict  of  hope  and  disappointment,  of  bold 
conception  and  anxious  expectation,  until  proof,  the  result  of  actual 
experiment,  flashed  its  sure  light  upon  the  dark  regions  of  the  deep. 
Genius,  grasping  intuitively  after  luiknown  truth,  and  pursuing  it  for  its 
own  sake,  finds  no  higher  reward  than  that  which  flows  from  the 
demonstrated  proof,  that  what  had  before  seemed  visionarj'  and  ideal 
is  now  clearly  revealed  as  another  of  those  Divine  laws  which  are 
destined  in  the  hand  of  Science  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Familiaritv  with  these  blessings  sometimes  makes  us  forget  the  source 
whence  they  spring  ;  but  Maury,  Brooke,  and  Berryman,  are  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Virginia  took  the  lead  in  the  great 
conflict  which  severed  England  and  America,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that 
nothing  could  more  fitly  exalt  the  honor  of  Virginia  than  to  be  the 
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pioneer  in  the  great  work  of  re-uniting  by  mysterious  and  indissoluble 
bonds  those  whom  a  common  lineage  should  unite  in  a  common  love 
of  civil  and  constitutional  liberty.  Who  can  tell  but  this  invisible 
current  which  pulsates  from  Yorktown  to  Runnymede,  may  reanimate 
the  dead  by  reviving  the  principles  of  ]\Iagna  Charta,  which  were  dear 
to  her  own  Washington  and  his  compatriots  as  they  were  to  the  bold 
and  haughty  barons  who  extorted  it  from  King  John  ? 
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LOVE   AND    ANGLING. 


"The  pleasantest  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice,  who  even  now 
Is  crouched  in  the  woodbine  coverture." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
CAST    I. 

LOOKING  out  from  my  bedroom  window  of  the  Swan,  while 
the  May  moon  was  shining  on  a  broad  reach  of  the  trout 
stream  at  the  end  of  the  smooth-shaven  green  before  the  inn,  with  the 
scent  of  hawthorn  coming  Vv'ith  the  dusk,  the  gurgling  talk  of  the 
water,  as  it  ran  and  rippled  against  the  sedges,  seemed  to  possess  an 
odd  personal  significance  which  one  sometimes  finds  in  the  jangling 
of  bells  or  the  sound  of  a  railway  train.  When  I  closed  my  shutters, 
and  got  into  the  lavender-scented  sheets,  I  still  continued  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  waters  chiming  a  dreamy  romance,  which  very  soon  lulled 
me  to  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time  into  a  dreamland  of  the  pleasantest 
fancies  born  of  my  waking  reveries  and  of  the  chant  of  the  waters, 
which,  you  should  know,  is  always  louder  in  the  daytime  than  in  the 
night.  I  went  through  the  story  of  Undine  over  again.  IVIy  nymph 
was  a  fair  daemon  of  the  Wimple,  whom  I  wooed  and  won  in  that  kind 
of  off-hand  fashion  in  which  we  manage  such  things  for  ourselves  when 
within  the  portals  of  the  ivory  gates.  Our  courtshijD  seemed  to  have 
begmi  in  another  place,  as  we  took  it  up  at  the  point  where  we  had 
declared  eternal  love  to  each  other ;  and  we  required  no  explanations 
between  us.  We  were,  if  you  please,  as  happy  as  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  who  tended  the  silly  sheep  of  Arcady,  whose  days  ran 
out  with  billing  and  cooing,  and  piping  of  oaten  straws,  with  just  a 
few  background  perils  from  the  goat-hoofed  satyrs  of  the  glades  and 
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forest.  As  we  sat  together  of  a  noontide  (perhaps  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden — Shakspeare  furnishes  a  dream-drama  with  scenery  verj- 
often)  the  pain  of  an  approaching  loss  weighed  me  down  ;  and  when 
I  turned  wistfully  toward  my  companion,  lo  !  the  foul  crew  of  Comus 
had  carried  her  off;  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  hideous  rapparees 
withered  the  trees  into  the  black  and  stunted  growths  of  a  London 
park  in  December ;  the  light  went  out  suddenly  from  the  picture,  and 
I  sank  into  wakefulness  with  a  curious  ache  and  longing  which  may 
have  been  part  indigestion  ;  in  part,  at  any  rate,  grief  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  vision ;  and  in  the  half-conscious  mood  which  followed 
the  catastrophe,  when  the  mind  still  hovered  between  things  real  and 
unreal,  the  song  of  the  Wimple  revealed  itself  once  more,  and  with  it 
the  carols  of  the  birds  that  were  hailing  the  dawn. 

I  make  a  short  but  good  running  at  breakfast,  and  as  the  Wimple 
must  be  fished  before  the  sun  has  burned  up  the  clouds,  I  bend  my 
steps  toward  the  stream,  turning  from  the  lawn  into  a  path  through  the 
lush  grass,  on  which  the  beads  of  dew  are  glittering  like  the  jewels 
on  the  scabbard  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  sword.  It  is  my  first  visit  to 
the  Wimple,  and  to  me  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  angling  upon  an 
unknown  stream.  'Tis  like  making  a  fresh  acquaintance  about  whom 
you  imagine  all  sorts  of  agreeable  possibilities.  You  feel  a  little  of 
the  vanity  of  an  explorer,  too ;  for  scenes  that  are  unfomiliar  to  us  we 
constantly  think  are  strange  to  others.  That  INIay  morning,  how  well 
I  remember  it !  The  dappled  cows  ;  the  lark  singing  with  so  much 
heart  that  his  song  seemed  to  rebound  from  the  very  vault  of  the  skies, 
or  to  break  as  it  touched  it,  and  fall  in  a  shower  of  melody  about  us  ; 
the  cool  gelid  air  of  the  dawn-breeze  ;  the  scents  of  the  aromatic 
water-plants  — they  are  present  to  me  as  I  write,  with  a  vividness  that 
is  almost  troublesome.  Here  is  a  bank  after  old  Walton's  own  heart. 
A  deep  pool,  above  a  long  stone  slab,  covered  with  a  beard  of  moss, 
over  which  the  Wimple  runs  and  falls  about  a  single  foot,  making  a 
creamy  swirl  which  ought  to  be  a  sure  find  for  a  trout.  My  rod  has 
been  already  put  up,  and  selecting  a  small  dun  fly,  standing  as  far  back 
as  possible,  I  throw  my  first  cast.  Ha  !  a  rise  as  I  live  ;  but  he  hasn't 
touched  the  hook.  Try  him  again,  and  be  cautious  in  striking  this 
time.  He  has  it,  and  as  he  dashes  across  the  rivulet  with  the  fly,  I 
can  feel,  from  tbe  pull,  that  he  is  a  pound  weight,  if  an  ounce.  He 
has  a  game  tussel  for  his  life,  but  wearies  at  last,  and  at  the  roll  of  the 
winch  is  towed  helpless  to  the  little  shallow  bay,  where  he  is  assisted 
to  land  by  the  net.  A  beautiful  fish,  my  masters,  gleaming  with  rubies, 
and  a  pretty  sight,  as  he  lies  on  his  death-couch  in  the  basket,  upon  a 
pallet  of  pale  primroses,  moss  and  violets,  which  have  been  placed 
there  to  honour  the  first  prize,  which,  like  the  first  baby,  is  always  the 
most  precious  godsend. 

Fortune  is  fickle  with  us  brethren  of  the  angle,  as  with  other  folk. 
Fortune  deserts  me  after  a  single  favour.  In  vain,  for  a  whole  hour, 
do  I  exhaust  my  skill  and  my  fly-book.  The  hare's  ear  that  never 
failed  before  fails  now ;  the  tiny  silver  and  grey,  so  often  successful 
with  the  shy  citizens  of  the  brook,  tempts  them  not,  or  only  tempts 
them  to  imitate  the  bull  at  the  Islington  Spanish  bull-fight,  which 
merely  coquetted  with  his  hind  legs  with  the  artists  in  that  exhibition. 
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So,  with  my  solitary  fish,  I  wander  up  the  stream,  and  at  length  I  begin 
to  suspect  I  must  have  passed  the  boundary  of  the  district  which  has 
been  allotted  for  the  use  of  his  customers  to  the  landlord  of  the  Swan. 
However,  there  is  an  attractive  piece  of  water,  well  shaded  by  alders 
on  one  side,  and  with  a  clear  bank  on  the  other,  which  I  determine  to 
essay,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  caught  as  a  poacher.  Here  I  have 
better  luck,  although  the  trout  are  small,  and  do  not  necessitate  the 
employment  of  the  landing-net.  Brook-trout  are  biting  merrily,  and 
I  begin  to  think  I  shall  have  a  fair  creel  to  show  for  the  morning  sport, 
when  suddenly  I  become  conscious  of  a  very  singular  phenomenon 
that  for  the  moment  startles  me  considerably.  Making  a  cast  into  a 
ripple,  round  a  big  boulder,  I  find  my  line  firmly  caught  and  dragged 
into  the  air,  my  reel  gives  out,  another  reel  gives  out,  and,  as  I  live, 
I  am  firmly  entangled. 

"  O,  hov/  tiresome  !  "  some  one  cries  from  the  shelter  of  the  alders  ; 
and  a  moment  afterward  a  young  lady  comes  into  sight  with  a  decided 
flush  of  anger  on  her  cheeks. 

The  young  lady  is  clothed  in  grey  from  head  to  hose.  She  has  grey 
gloves,  and  grey  gaiters  below  her  short  dress  ;  a  grey  hat  with  a  grey 
feather ;  but  her  cheeks  are  red,  and  she  looks  deliciously  cross  at  the 
accident  she  has  met  with. 

"  Don't  be  taking  off  your  hat,  please  ;  but  try  and  free  my  line,  if 
you  can." 

"  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  out  while  I  wheel  in,  I  can  then 
unfasten  the  hooks." 

This  is  done  with  rather  a  sulky  air ;  and  when  released,  the  grey 
angler  calls  out  — 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  have  no  right  to  fish  here  ?  This  part 
of  the  stream  is  strictly  preserved." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  trespassing.  I  intended  to  leave  my  card  at  the 
house  above,  to  which  I  presume  the  fishing  is  attached." 

"  Well,"'  this  time  smiling,  like  —  like  a  rippling  sea  under  an 
August  sun  and  breeze,  "let  me  see  if  you  can  throw  a  fly.  I  will 
give  you  leave  to  whip  the  stream  as  far  as  the  plank-crossing  above." 

"O,  I  would  not  spoil  your  sport  for  the  world." 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  spoil  my  sport  after  all.  When  you  are  done, 
I  shall  wait  until  the  water  rests,  and  go  over  it  again." 

The  slightest  touch  of  sarcasm  gave  the  flavour  of  a  pickled  walnut 
to  this  remark.  We  pass  beyond  the  alders  to  where  the  stream  is 
more  open.  The  grey  damsel,  with  her  rod  on  her  shoulder,  watches 
my  performance  from  the  opposite  bank.  Rather  anxious  to  display 
my  deftness  at  the  gentle  art,  I  stand  well  back,  whisk  out  a  very  long 
line,  and  as  the  flies  are  skimming  the  w^ater  the  wicked  wind  suddenly 
tosses  them  wildly  about  my  lady's  turban,  and  in  a  second  the  head- 
gear is  firmly  hooked.  With  a  growl  at  my  awkwardness,  I  waded  at 
once  into  the  brook,  and  begged  her  pardon.  She  said  nothing,  but 
bent  her  face  toward  me  in  order  to  have  the  accident  remedied.  Ai  di 
me!  The  poet  who  was  ensnared  in  the  golden  hair  of  his  mistress 
could  safely  sympathise  with  me  at  the  moment. 

"  I  am  very  unlucky.     Will  you  forgive  my  awkwardness  ?  " 

"  Yes  \  but  as  I  am  my  own  gamekeeper,  you  must  give  up  your 
name." 
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I  took  a  card  from  my  fly-book,  and  presented  it  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Frank  Dalton !  I  have  heard  the  name  before.  Are  you  not 
the  editor  of  something  or  other  in  London  ?  " 

Heavens  !  Something  or  other  !  It  is  in  this  style  the  ATacrosmi- 
cceuni  was  spoken  of  in  the  provinces  !  I  bowed,  to  imply  that  the 
periodical  dimly  referred  to  was  under  my  charge. 

'•'  O,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen  a  real  literary  man !  No  wonder 
you  couldn't  fish." 

"  But  I  can,  I  assure  you." 

"  No ;  you  came  here  to  moon,  and  to  imagine  yourself  Izaak 
Walton.     Clever  people  never  make  good  anglers." 

"And  yet  I  saw  you  throw  a  fly  very  prettily  just  now." 

"  Take  care,  sir,  take  care  ;  you  have  been  caught  poaching,  and  if 
you  add  to  your  crime  by  paying  me  a  direct  compliment,  you  shall  be 
charged  before  my  Pa  with  both  offences." 

I  declare  we  talked'  on  together  with  no  more  embarrassment  than 
if  we  had  known  each  other  for  a  month  at  least. 

"  Mr.  Dalton,"  said  the  little  grey  woman  (she  was  petite)  as  we 
came  to  a  path  leading  to  a  house  surrounded  with  dark  cedars,  her 
tone  altering  from  one  of  banter  to  that  of  a  young  lady  doing  the 
royal  honours  of  her  domain — "you  are  quite  welcome  to  angle  on  our 
part  of  the  river  as  long  as  you  are  stopping  here.  Do  you  know  that 
Pa  is  a  contributor  as  well  as  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  ? " 

"  Indeed  !     Well,  I  am  very  grateful,  ^liss  — " 

"Clare." 

"  Miss  Clare,  I  have  been  indebted  to  ]Mr.  Clare  for  several  essays 
on  entomology." 

"O,  Pa  is  mad  about  black  beetles.  I  am  his  butterfly-hunter. 
Come  up  and  see  our  collection." 

We  met  Mr.  Clare  on  a  croquet-lawn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
known  to  each  other  as  correspondents. 

"You  will  remain  to  luncheon,  Mr.  Dalton?" 

"Thank  you." 

CAST    II. 

Walking  to  the  Swan  that  night,  after  an  entire  day  at  Wimple  Lodge 
—  after  luncheon  under  the  cedars,  and  dinner,  followed  by  an  hour's 
croquet,  and  an  hour  during  which  a  waltz  of  Chopin's  was  played  by 
Miss  Clare  to  the  fragrance  of  heliotrope  —  I  stopped  on  the  bridge  of 
the  hamlet,  and  heard  the  river  again  whispering  wild  foncies  to  the 
reeds.  Again  I  heard  it  as  I  lay  awake,  and  I  seemed  to  hear  it  as  I 
slept,  and  dreamt  once  more  of  Undine  —  of  Undine,  this  time  clothed 
in  grey  garments,  and  much  resembling  Miss  Clare  in  her  general 
appearance.  Next  morning,  as  I  saw  the  flush  of  the  new  day  in  the 
east,  I  thought,  would  my  Emil}',  like  the  Emily  of  Chaucer,  rise 
with  the  sun  ?  If  so,  I  would  be  down  to  the  river  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  her  once  more.  The  trout  had  an  easy  time  of  it ;  the 
angler's  heart  was  not  in  his  work.  He  whipped  off  his  flies  ;  he 
pulled  them  with  a  stupid  jerk  from  the  fishes'  mouth.  He  would 
have  sighed,  "  Heigho  ! "  and  would  have  said,   "  Alack,  alack !  "  if 
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those  expressions  were  not  obsolete.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse, 
he  ceased  his  calHng  altogether,  and  longed  to  cry,  "  My  lady 
sweet,  arise!  my  lady  sweet,  arise  !  with  everything  that  pretty  bin." 
Then  he  lit  a  cigar,  which  drove  away  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  but 
could  not  stop  the  clamour  of  the  Wimple,  which  became,  if  possible, 
more  importunate  in  suggesting  love  reveries  than  ever.  Still  my  lady 
in  grey  cometh  not ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  on  a  weak  pretence  to 
the  house,  to  examine  a  scarabaeus,  or  some  other  fearful  wild-fowl  con- 
nected with  entomology.     A  rustle  in  the  grass  by  me. 

"  Why  so  pensive,  angler  t  " 

"  O  Miss  Clare,  the  fish  won't  bite  ;  and  I  have  not  the  patience  of 
an  adept." 

"  You  had  better  give  it  up,  and  help  me  to  catch  butterflies.  There 
goes  a  lovely  blue  one  !  " 

And  off  dashed  the  grey  gaiters  through  the  meadow,  scattering 
meadow-sweet,  buttercups,  and  clover  to  right"  and  left  on  their  path  ; 
above  them  a  long  pole,  wielded  by  the  owner,  with  a  net  on  the  top 
of  it,  and  the  quarry  waggling  and  skirling  in  front.  The  grey  damsel 
returns  with  the  prey  immeshed  —  such  a  colour  on  her  cheeks,  such 
a  light  in  those  violet  eyes  ! 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  call  butterflies  Latin  names,  Mr.  Dalton.  Flowers 
are  spoiled  in  the  same  way." 

"I  wonder  j'ou  have  not  a  greater  respect  for  science." 

"  I  hate  science." 

"  Music  ? " 

"  O,  I  love  music  ;  but  that  is  different." 

I  am  not  going  to  try  and  write  down  our  talk  that  forenoon  or  that 
afternoon.  It  now  became  a  daily  custom  of  ours  to  meet,  and  I 
frequently  dined  and  took  tea  at  the  Lodge.  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Clare  was  a  widower,  and  Bella  his  only  daughter.  "  It  is  hard  to 
lose  her,"  he  said  to  me  one  evening,  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  ; 
"it  is  hard  to  lose  her." 

Glad  I  was  that  we  were  sitting  between  the  lights.  Bella  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  playing  a  wordless  song  of  Mendelssohn's,  that  was 
more  eloquent  than  any  verse  that  poet  has  ever  wedded  to  music. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued.  "  Bella  is  engaged  to  Captain  Hay,  a  cousin 
of  hers,  and  he  has  written  to  me  about  having  the  marriage  brought 
oft-  shortly." 

"  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  him.  Is  the  en  —  engagement  of  long 
standing?" 

"  O  dear,  yes  ;  since  they  were  children." 

(These  cursed  cousinships !  The  old  story  —  since  they  were  chil- 
dren !     But  what  a  desperate  flirt  that  grey  minx  must  have  been  !) 

"Is  Captain  Hay  a  member  of  the Club?"     (Mentioning  an 

association  for  drinking  late  brand3^-and-seltzer  to  which  I  myself 
belonged.) 

"Yes.     I  have  heard  him  speak  of  it." 

Well,  I  no  longer  felt  angry  with  my  grey  deceiver :  I  felt  sorry  for 
her.  Hay  I  knew  to  be  thoroughly  bad  form,  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned. 

"  He  is  coming  here  next  week.     You  will  be  glad  to  meet  him." 

"Thank  you,  I  know  Captain  Hay  slightly  already." 
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When  I  had  taken  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  opened  the  photograph-album 
which  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table.  Turning  over  the  leaves  until 
I  came  to  one  of  a  tall  gentleman,  with  luxurious  whiskers  and  a  cruel 
mouth,  I  brought  the  book  over  to  Bella  Clare,  and  simply  said, 

"  Miss  Clare,  is  not  this  Captain  Hay,  to  whom  you  are  engaged  ?  " 

An  expression  of  pain  and  annoyance  crossed  her  face. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  didn't  want  you  to  know.  You  will  not  be  half  as  nice 
now." 

"  Captain  Hay  and  I  are  members  of  the  same  club.  Why  shouldn't 
I  be  as  nice  now  as  I  was  before  I  knew  your  secret  ? " 

"  O,  you  are  one  of  those  men  who  would  be  sure  to  be  squeamish 
about  flirting  with  your  neighbour's  goods,  and  now  you  will  begin  to 
sulk  and  pout,  and  coosider  yourself  ill-used,  that  —  that  we  have 
been  such  friends." 

I  was  silent.  I  was  cut  —  cut  to  the  very  soul.  Mr.  Clare  here 
entered  the  room,  and  we  talked  of  indifferent  matters  until  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave.  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Clare  and  bowed  to  Bella. 
As  I  walked  toward  the  hall-door,  I  heard  a  quick  light  step  after  me. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Dalton,  I  ani  very  sorry.  There  is  no  mischief  done,  is 
there  ?     You  mnst  shake  hands  with  me." 

I  did.  I  could  not  help  it ;  but  the  Wimple  all  that  night  spoke  in 
sad  undertones,  not  without  a  certain  "  Turn  again,  Whittington " 
strain  through  them,  however. 

Why  didn't  I  go  back  to  town  at  once  ?  My  sub-editor  of  the 
MacrosmiccEtwi  wrote  for  me  twice,  and  still  I  lingered  at  the  Swan, 
making  believe  to  try  and  catch  trout.  Both  Hay  and  his  fiancee 
called  to  see  me;  to  "rout  me  out,"  as  Bella  said;  but  I  nursed  my 
grievance.     I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  the  couple  together. 

My  last  evening  at  the  Wimple.  I  stroll  down  to  the  bank,  having 
packed  up  my  knapsack  for  departure  on  the  morrow.  The  sun  has 
dropped  below  the  hills  ;  the  craik-craik  of  the  rail,  or  the  thin  barking 
of  a  distant  dog,  and  the  voices  of  men  driving  cattle  somewhere  or 
other,  touch  me  with  a  kind  of  regret  like  what  one  feels  at  the  close 
of  a  concert.  I  walk  up  as  far  as  the  alders,  and  cross  over  on  the 
plank,  for  from  this  spot  I  can  see  Wimple  Lodge. 

"  Poacher  again !  With  night  flies,  moths,  and,  for  all  I  know, 
matches  and  a  torch,  for  worse  deeds  when  honest  folks  were  in 
bed  !  " 

"  Miss  Clare  !  " 

"Yes,  I  am  no  ghost.  Here,  help  me  to  put  a  cast  of  these  big 
evening  flies." 

"Have  3'ou  any  others?     I  don't  think  these  are  quite  the  thing." 

"  O  yes ;  I  took  Charlie's  book  from  his  basket  as  he  was  snoozing 
with  papa  in  the  dining-room  above.     Let  us  see  what  he  has  in  it." 

As  she  opened  the  book  a  carte  tumbled  out,  and  fell  on  the  grass. 
I  stooped  down  and  handed  it  to  her. 

The  moon  was  by  this  time  signing  so  brightly  that  you  might  read 
by  it.  Miss  Clare  took  the  carte  and  gazed  at  it.  She  turned  to  me 
with  a  hasty  "  good-night,"  and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  aston- 
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ishment  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  Lodge.     I  had  not 
even  time  to  say  "  good-bj'e,"  as  I  had  intended. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  arrived  at  the  Swan,  a  messenger  from 
the  Lodge  brought  the  following  note  : — 

"  Wimple  Lodge,  Tuesday  night. 

"  Dear  ]\Ir,  Dalton  :  —  Do  not  go  away  until  I  see  you  to-morrow. 

"Bella  Clare." 

\^^hat  did  the  river  say  during  the  small  hours  ?  I  know  that  I  could 
not  sleep  for  it  until  the  cock  crowed,  and  I  was  late  to  breakfast. 
When  I  came  down,  my  landlady,  who  was  indeed  lord  and  lady  of 
the  Swan,  told  me  Miss  Clare  had  been  waiting  for  me  for  half  an  hour. 
She  was  seated  in  the  little  parlour,  and  when  I  entered  she  at  once 
pulled  from  her  pocket  the  picture  that  had  fallen  from  Hay's  fly- 
book. 

"Mr.  Dalton,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  gentleman 
I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  service,  although  I  must  grant  you  the  right  to 
refuse  answering  me  at  all  —  if  you  like." 

"  I  will  answer  any  question  you  ask  me." 

" You  are  acquainted  with  Captain  Hay  —  Charlie  —  in  London?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  are  not  intimate,  but  you  know  his  set  1 " 

"  I  know  his  set." 

"  And,  sir,"  (you  should  see  the  violet  eyes  on  fire,  and  the  little 
hands  clenched,  and  hear  the  stamp  of  a  stout-booted  foot  on  the 
floor)  "  knowing  Captain  Hay's  friends  and  his  acquaintances  of  this 
order,"  (flinging  the  carte  on  the  table)  "you  say  nothing  of  warning 
or  caution  to  a  girl  who  is  going  to  marry  him  !  " 

(God  knows  how  unprepared  I  was  for  this  scene  !  Here  was  my 
little  grey  nymph,  my  butterfly-hunter,  breaking  out  in  a  completely 
new  style.) 

"  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  interfere." 

"  It  was  cruel  of  you,  Mr.  Dalton." 

"Ladies  are  more  merciful,  Miss  Clare.  You  have  given  me  a 
lesson  in  kindness,  have  you  not.-"' 

"Frank  — Mr.  Dalton!" 

"No  — Frank." 

"  Well,  Frank,  I  am  sorry  more  than  I  can  tell  you  for  my  folly. 
Will  you  help  me  to  break  off  with  Captain  Hay  ? " 

"  He  may  have  bought  the  carte  in  a  shop.  The  lady  is  as  popular 
in  the  windows  as  the  portraits  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford." 

"  No,  no  —  I  hate  him  !  The  creature  has  written  to  him  on  the 
back  of  it." 

"I  would  sooner  see  you  the  wife  of  some  one  else,  I  confess." 

"Would  you?" 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  brought  me  to  her  side.     "  Bella  !  " 

"  Yes,  Frank." 

"  Shall  we  go  fishing,  and  talk  it  over  ? " 

"You  must  lend  me  a  rod  and  flies,  then." 

"  Yes  :  but  you  have  not  breakfasted." 
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I  went  and  poured  out  some  tea,  and  got  her  a  chair.  We  under- 
stood each  other  now  as  fairly  and  clearly  as  Undine  and  I  did  each 
in  that  dream  I  told  you  of. 

"Captain  Hay,  please,  sir,"  the  landlady  announces  at  the  door. 

Bella  blushes  a  little.  Hay  is  as  cool  as  possible.  He  sees  the 
carte  on  the  table,  and  takes  in  the  whole  situation  at  a  glance. 

"Captain  Hay — "  I  commence. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  Captain  ;•  "  I'll  save  you  some  trouble,  Dalton. 
Bella,  I  ain't  sorry  to  be  off  with  you.  I  wasn't  fit,  an'  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Bless  you  both,  my  children  ! "  and  he  was  out  of  the  room. 

We  laughed  heartily,  and  when  we  went  to  \\'imple  Lodge  we  found 
that  the  gallant  Captain  had  disappeared  altogether. 

So  the  story  the  river  told,  and  the  fabte  of  the  dream,  have  come 
true  ;  and  I  only  wish  to  all  honest  anglers  that  they  may  be  as  for- 
tunate in  their  sport  as  I  was  that  spring  morning,  when  I  first  met 
the  grey  fisher-maiden  of  the  Wimple.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  will 
ever  persuade  that  lady  that  I  did  not  hook  her  hat  intentionally ; 
and  it  was  only  upon  condition  that  I  would  mention  her  suspicion, 
that  she  has  allowed  me  to  write  as  I  have  done. 
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••  '~¥~^HE  range  of  human  activity,  even  in  the  highest  and  holiest 
X  sphere  of  labor,  is  but  a  limited  one,  and  the  point  is  soon 
reached  when  our  human  insufficiency  is  taken  up  into  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  God.  As  the  realm  of  our  knowledge  is  infinitely  exceeded 
by  that  of  our  ignorance,  so  is  the  contracted  sphere  of  our  activity 
by  that  boundless  region  in  which  all  human  activity  is  vain.  In  the 
moral  as  in  the  material  world,  we  are  ever  '  encompassed  by  eternal 
laws,'  which  are  the  complement  of  our  feeble  agency,  and  which  do 
infinitely  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Whilst,  therefore, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  earnest  worker  in  Christ's  service,  yet  the 
Christian  life  is  not  mainly  a  life  of  action,  but  of  trust ;  not  of  inde- 
pendent exertion,  but  of  self-abandonment  to  the  working  of  a  mightier 
agency  than  ours.  Even  at  its  outset  it  is  not  work,  but  faith.  The 
beginning  of  true  religion  is  not  the  setting  out  on  a  new  course  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  unexhausted  strength  and  resolution,  but  rather 
the  casting  of  the  spirit,  worn  with  the  burden,  soiled  with  the  dust  of 
life's  friendless  journey,  on  One  who  has  offered  and  is  infinitely  able 
to  sustain  it.  And  so  in  its  subsequent  progress,  whilst  there  is  an 
aspect  in  which  religion  may  be  contemplated  as  a  life  of  strenuous 
work,  there  is  another  and  higher  in  which  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  life 
of  resignation  and  trust. " 
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"This  infinite  universe  is  unfathomable,  inconceivable,  in  its  whole; 
every  human  creature  must  slowly  spell  out  and  long  contemplate 
such  part  of  it  as  may  be  possible  for  him  to  reach  ;  then  set  forth 
what  he  has  learned  of  it  for  those  beneath  him,  extricating  it  from 
infinity,  as  one  gathers  a  violet  out  of  grass  :  one  does  not  either 
improve  either  violet  or  grass  in  gathering  it,  but  one  makes  the  flower 
visible  ;  and  then  the  human  being  has  to  make  its  power  upon  his 
own  heart  visible  also,  and  to  give  it  the  honor  of  the  good  thoughts 
it  has  raised  up  in  him,  and  to  write  upon  it  the  history  of  his  own 
soul.  And  sometimes  he  may  be  able  to  do  more  than  this,  and  to 
set  it  in  strange  lights,  and  display  it  in  a  thousand  ways  before  un- 
known :  w'ays  specially  directed  to  necessary  and  noble  purposes,  for 
which  he  had  to  choose  instruments  out  of  the  wide  armory  of  God. 
All  these  he  may  do  ;  and  in  this  he  is  only  doing  what  every  Christian 
has  to  do  with  the  WTitten,  as  well  as  the  creative  word,  '  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.'  Out  of  the  infinity  of  the  written  word, 
he  has  also  to  gather  and  set  forth  things  new  and  old,  to  choose  them 
for  the  season  and  the  work  that  are  before  him,  to  explain  and  mani- 
fest them  to  others,  with  such  illustration  and  enforcement  as  may  be 
in  his  power,  and  to  crown  them  with  the  history  of  what,  by  them, 
God  has  done  for  his  soul." 


"  To  be  enlightened  :  a  big  phrase  !  Certain  men  think  themselves 
enlightened  because  they  are  decided  ;  thus  taking  conviction  for 
truth,  and  strong  conception  for  intelligence.  There  are  others  who, 
because  they  know  all  the  words,  think  they  know  all  the  truths.  But 
who  is  enlightened  with  that  eternal  light  which  cleaves  to  the  sides  of 
the  brain,  and  makes  eternally  luminous  the  minds  into  which  it  has 
entered,  and  the  objects  it  has  touched  ?  "  # 


"  In  literature,  nothing  makes  a  mind  so  imprudent  and  so  impudent 
as  ignorance  of  past  times  and  contempt  for  ancient  books." 


"  Let  us  be  men  with  men,  and  always  children  before  God  ;  for  in 
his  eyes  we  are  but  children.  Old  age  itself,  in  presence  of  eternity, 
is  but  the  first  moment  of  a  morning." 


"Piety  draws  us  to  what  is  most  powerful,  which  is  God;  and  to 
what  is  most  weak,  as  children,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  un- 
happy, the  afflicted.  Without  piety,  old  age  offends  the  sight,  infirmity 
repels,  imbecility  shocks  us.  With  it,  we  see  in  old  age  only  long  life  ; 
in  infirmity,  suftering;  in  imbecility,  misfortune:  we  feel  only  respect, 
compassion,  and  the  desire  to  relieve." 


"  Piety  is  a  sublime  wisdom  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  kind  of 
genius  which  gives  wings  to  the  mind.  No  one  is  wise  who  is  not 
pious."" 


"  Profuseness  of  words  and  thoughts  betrays  an  extravagant  mind. 
It  is  not  abundance,  but  excellence  that  constitutes  wealth.  Economy 
in  literature  announces  the  superior  writer.  Without  good  order  and 
sobriety,  no  wisdom  ;  without  wisdom,  no  grandeur." 
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Poems.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.     London  :  F.  S.  Ellis.     1S70. 

HERE  is  a  volume  of  poetry  upon  which  to  congratulate  the 
public  and  the  author ;  one  of  those  volumes,  coming  so 
seldom  and  so  welcome  to  the  cultivated  reader,  that  are  found  at  a 
first  glance  to  promise  the  delight  of  a  new  poetical  experience. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  savour  of  a  book  of  strong  and  new  poetry 
of  a  really  high  kind  ;  no  confounding  it  with  the  milder  effluence 
that  greets  us  from  a  hundred  current  books  of  poetry  in  various 
degrees  praiseworthy,  or  hopeful,  or  accomplished  ;  and  we  may  say 
at  once  that  it  is  the  former  and  rarer  savour  that  is  assuredly  in  the 
present  case  to  be  discerned.  The  name  of  M.  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti has  for  many  years  possessed  among  us  a  somewhat  shadowy 
renown,  as  that  of  a  poet  and  painter  who  has  in  general  withheld 
from  the  public  the  opportunity  of  judging  the  products  of  his  genius 
in  either  art.  He  has  at  length  given  us  all  the  opportunity  that  could 
be  desired  of  judging  concerning  his  poetical  gift ;  coming  forward 
with  the  body  of  verse  that  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  that  includes 
pieces  written  at  very  various  dates  within  the  last  twenty-four  years  — 
two  or  three  only  of  these  having  been  long  ago  published  in  little 
read  periodicals,  and  a  few  (sonnets)  lately  in  the  Fortnightly  Rcvirii'. 
The  poem  with  which  the  book  opens  is  one  of  those  that  were 
long  ago*^ublished,  and  one  that  found  its  way  to  a  somewhat  v.ider 
hearing  than  any  other  similarly  put  forth  by  the  author.  There  may 
be  several  among  our  readers  to-day  to  whom  "  The  Blessed  Damozel  " 
(in  its  earlier  form,  which  has  now  been  considerably  revised)  is 
familiar  as  one  of  the  most  tender  and  imaginative  of  spiritual  lyrics, 
in  which  a  virgin  love  perpetuated  beyond  the  grave  is  sung  in  the 
imagery  of  that  refined  yet  fully  realised  mediaeval  faith  which  is 
known  to  have  had  so  strong  a  fascination  for  the  English  pre- 
Raphaelite  school  at  a  certain  period  of  its  development.  How 
exquisite  is  the  atmosphere  into  which  its  opening  verses  at  once  lift 
us,  with  their  restrained  and  delicate  melody !  — 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even ; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 
But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn ; 
Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 
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Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

Throughout  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  vokime  there  reigns  no 
special  principle  of  classification,  and  there  occurs  a  juxtaposition  of 
poetical  disparates  such  as  had  better,  we  think,  have  been  avoided. ' 
In  dealing,  therefore,  with  his  book,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to 
neglect  the  arrangement  of  pieces  which  we  find  in  it,  and  to  class 
together  those  that  seem  allied  by  some  real  affinity  of  spirit. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  poems  in  which  the  spirit  of  "The 
Blessed  Damozel,"  a  spirit  of  refined  religious  mysticism  and  of 
yearning  for  the  transcendental  perpetuation  of  earthly  love,  recurs 
under  various  disguises.  There  is  an  "  Ave  "  in  which  the  joys  of  the 
Virgin  are  made  a  subject  of  rapt  meditation  in  the  purest  temper  of 
romantic  Mariolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  poem  called 
"The  Portrait,"  in  which  the  yearning  for  an  immortality  of  love  is 
only  slightly  associated  with  aspirations  properly  religious,  and 
strongly  associated  with  regretful  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  an 
earthly  passion.     It  opens  thus  : — 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was ; 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 
As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 
I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 
Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart : — 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas !   even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 

That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rude, — 
The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 

Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 
Vet  this,  of  all  love's  perfect  prize 
Remains ;   save  what  in  mournful  guise 

Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone ; 

Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 
Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  occasion  which  suggested  the  por- 
trait, the  place  and  manner  of  its  painting ;  and,  after  an  outburst  of 
hope  for  a  meeting  hereafter,  comes  this  subdued  conclusion  :— 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 

Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline, 
Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it, 

Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 
Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer  : 
While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 

Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side, 

Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 
About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Another  poem,  from  which  the  religious  element  is  indeed  wantino- 
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but  which  may  be  held  to  link  itself  on  to  the  foregoing  b}-  a  certain 
mysticism  of  invention  and  sentiment,  and  by  the  imaginative  intensity 
with  which  it  dwells  upon  the  passion  of  love  (as  indeed  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  book  is  its  celebration  of  the  passion  of  love  at  its 
highest  pitch  of  imaginative  intensity),  is  one  that  stands  early  in  the 
volume,  and  is  called  "  Love's  Nocturn.'"  It  is  an  address  to  a  personi- 
fied Love,  as  lord  of  the  realm  of  sleep  and  dreams,  beseeching  him 
to  further  the  poet's  desire  that  his  lady's  slumbers  may  be  haunted 
by  dreams  of  him,  and  him  alone.  We  must  not  overload  our 
columns  with  quotations  —  and  there  is  much  that  we  shall  have  yet 
to  quote  —  or  we  should  have  been  glad  to  give  the  reader  a  sample 
of  this  lovely  poem,  as  well  for  the  sense's  sake  as  to  prove,  by  the 
mastery  with  which  its  involved  and  recurring  system  of  rhyme  is 
managed,  the  immense  proficiency  shown  by  this  writer  always,  but 
here  perhaps  most  of  all,  in  the  technical  art  of  poetry ;  his  unsur- 
passed command  of  Tyrical  metre,  melody,  and  diction.  One  more 
poem  there  is,  called  the  "  Stream's  Secret,''  which  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  to  group  with  those  above  discussed,  or  with  the  later  section 
of  the  book  that  is  called  "The  House  of  Life;"  in  it  the  lover 
imagines  Love  to  have  whispered  the  secret  of  his  passion's  future 
issue  to  the  stream  at  its  "  far  well-head,"  and  demands  a  revelation 
from  its  ripples,  but  in  vain  : — 

Still  silent  ?      Can  no  art 
Of  Love's  then  move  thy  pity  .■'     Nay, 
To  thee  let  nothing  come  that  owns  his  sway. 
Let  happy  lovers  have  no  ]jart 
With  thee ;   nor  even  so  sad  and  poor  a  heart 
As  thou  hast  spurned  to-day. 

A  class  of  lyric  very  different  from  these  with  their  highly  spiritual- 
ised and  lingeringly  meditative  passion  —  a  class  of  narrative  lyric  of 
which  the  movement  is  vehement  and  rapid,  the  passion  fierce  and 
direct  —  is  set  before  us  under  a  special  form  in  the  poems  called 
"Sister  Helen"  and  "Lilith."  These  are  both  cast  in  the  form  of 
ballads  with  a  recurring  burden  or  refrain  ;  a  form  common  in  old 
French  poetry,  but  that  in  modern  English  poetry  has  certainly  never 
been  treated  with  so  much  power  as  here.  The  scene  in  "  Sister 
Helen  "  is  a  dialogue  between  the  heroine  and  her  little  brother  at 
the  close  of  an  incantation  by  which  she  has  been  procuring  the 
death  of  a  faithless  lover ;  and  the  fiery  verses  ring  and  beat  upon 
the  ear  with  a  weird  and  concentrated  force  that  is  positively  appal- 
ling. And  if  the  impression  of  despairing  revenge  is  strongly  given 
here,  so  is  the  impression  of  jealous  malignity  in  the  kindred  poem  of 
"Lilith."  We  believe  that  it  is  an  old  Talmudical  legend,  mentioned 
among  other  modern  writers  by  Burton  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," that  a  snake  was  transformed  into  a  wife  for  Adam  at  first, 
and  named  Lilith  \  that  because  her  offspring  turned  out  snakes  also, 
she  was  superseded  and  Eve  created  in  her  place  ;  and  that  it  was  in 
jealousy  that  she  reassumed  the  serpent's  form  and  tempted  Eve  to 
the  fall.  Our  author  treats  this  wild  subject  with  an  almost  ferocious 
power.  Here  are  some  concluding  fragments  of  the  forecast  of 
vengeance  which  Lilith  confides  to  her  original  snake  lover : — 
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Then  Eve  shall  eat  and  give  unto  Adam  : 

( A}td  O  the  bmver  and  the  /unn- ! ) 
And  then  they  both  shall  know  they  are  naked, 
And  their  hearts  ache  as  my  heart  hath  ached. 

Aye,  let  them  hide  in  the  trees  of  Eden, 

(Eden  bower  s  in  Jloii'er.) 
As  in  the  cool  of  the  day  in  the  garden 
God  shall  walk  without  pity  or  pardon. 

Hear,  thou  Eve,  the  man's  heart  in  Adam  ! 

(And  O  the  Iwwer  and  the  hour!) 
Of  his  brave  words  hark  to  the  bravest  — 
"This  the  woman  gave  that  thou  gavest." 

Hear  Eve  speak,  yea,  list  to  her,  Lilith  ! 

(Eden  bowe7-^s  in  Jio^cer.) 
Feast  thine  heart  with  words  that  shall  sate  it- 
"  This  the  serpent  gave  and  I  ate  it." 

O  proud  Eve,  cling  close  to  thine  Adam, 

(And  O  the  bower  and  the  hour!) 
Driven  forth  as  the  beasts  of  his  naming 
By  the  sword  that  for  ever  is  flaming. 

Know,  thy  path  is  known  unto  Lilith  ! 

( Lden  bower^s  in  Jlower.) 
While  the  blithe  lairds  sang  at  thy  wedding. 
There  her  tears  grew  thorns  for  thy  treading. 


In  the  planted  garden  eastward  in  Eden, 

(Eden  bower\r  in  flo^iver.) 
Where  the  river  goes  forth  to  water  the  garden. 
The  springs  shall  dry  and  the  soil  shall  harden. 

Yea,  where  the  bride-sleep  fell  upon  Adam, 

(And  O  the  boi.ver  and  the  hour!) 
None  sliall  hear  when  the  storm-wind  whistles 
Through  roses  choked  among  thorns  and  thistles. 

Yea,  besides  the  east-gate  of  Eden, 

(Eden  bow>er''s  in  Jiozoer.) 
Where  God  joined  them  and  none  might  sever, 
The  sword  turns  this  way  and  that  for  ever. 

What  of  Adam  cast  out  of  Eden  ? 

(And  O  the  bo-ioer  and  the  hour  ! ) 
Lo  !    with  care  like  a  shadow  shaken, 
He  tills  the  hard  earth  whence  he  was  taken. 

What  of  Eve  too,  cast  out  of  Eden  ? 

(Eden  bower'' s  in  Jlotver.) 
Nay,  but  she,  the  bride  of  God's  giving, 
Must  yet  be  mother  of  all  men  living. 


Lo  !    two  babes  for  Eve  and  for  Adam  ! 
(And  O  the  boiuer  and  the  hour!) 
Lo  !  sweet  snake,  the  travail  and  treasure  — 
Two  men-children  born  for  their  pleasure  ! 

The  first  is   Cain  and  the  second  Abel  : 

(Eden  bcnver''s  in  floiver.) 
The  soul  of  one  shall  be  made  thy  brother. 
And  thy  tongue  shall  lap  the  blood  of  the  other. 

(And  O  the  bower  and  the  hour!) 
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Let  the  reader  contrast  the  tone  of  this  with  the  tone  of  "  The 
Blessed  Damozel  " — this  unearthly  frenzy  of  rage  and  spite  with  that 
clear  and  beatified  mood  of  spiritual  hope  —  and  he  will  see  that  Mr. 
Rossetti  seems  to  be  equally  at  home  at  opposite  poles  of  the  imagina- 
tion. There  is  another  and  shorter  burdened  ballad  called  "  Troy 
Town,"  and  two  long  ballads,  one  in  the  old  English  ballad  key  and 
metre,  called  "  Stratton  Water,''  and  the  other  "  Staff  and  Scrip." 
There  is  a  poem  of  philosophical  and  historical  retrospect,  suggested 
by  the  importation  of  the  Assyrian  bulls  into  London,  which  is  not 
pitched  in  so  high  a  poetical  key  as  most  of  the  volume,  but  which 
abounds  in  robust  thought,  and  shows  always  the  same  magisterial 
strength  and  wealth  of  English  diction  and  metre  that  would  of  them- 
selves suffice  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  poetry 
books.  The  longest  poem  here  is  also  one  of  philosophical  and 
historical,  or  rather  biographical,  retrospect  —  a  meditative  piece  upon 
the  exile  of  Dante,  for  which  our  author's  intimate  study  of  Dante  and 
his  poetical  compeers  and  predecessors  has  excellently  prepared  him, 
and  from  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  our  readers  an 
excerpt : — 

Fame  tells  us  that  Verona's  court 
,  Was  a  fair  place.      The  feet  might  still 

Wander  for  ever  at  their  will 
In  many  ways  of  sweet  resoi^t ; 

And  still  in  many  a  heart  around 

The  Poet's  name  due  honour  found. 

Watch  we  his  steps.      He  comes  upon 

The  women  at  their  palm-playing. 

The  conduits  round  the  garden  sing 
And  meet  in  scoops  of  milk-white  stone, 

Where  wearied  damsels  rest  and  hold 

Their  hands  in  the  wet  spurt  of  gold. 

One  of  whom,  knowing  well  that  he, 

By  some  found  stern,  was  mild  with  them, 
Would  run  and  pluck  his  garment's  hem,_ 

Saying,  "Messer  Dante,  ]3ardon  me," — 
Praying  that  they  might  hear  the  song 
Which  first  of  all  he  made,  when  young. 

"Donne  che  avete."  .  .  .  Thereunto 
Thus  would  he  murmur,  having  first 
Drawn  near  the  fountain,  while  she  nurs'd 

His  hand  against  her  side  ;    a  few 

Sweet  words,  and  scarcely  those,  half  said  : 
Then  turned,  and  changed,  and  bowed  his  head. 

For  then  the  voice  said  in  his  heart, 

"  Even  I,  even  I  am  Beatrice  ; " 

And  his  whole  life  would  yearn  to  cease  : 
Till  having  reached  his  room,  apart 

Beyond  vast  lengths  of  palace-floor, 

He  drew  the  arras  round  his  door. 

At  such  times,  Dante,  thou  hast  set 

Thy  forehead  to  the  painted  pane 

Full  oft,  I  know  ;    and  if  the  rain 
Smote  it  outside,  her  fingers  met 

Thy  brow  ;   and  if  the  sun  fell  there, 

Her  breath  was  on  thy  face  and  hair. 
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Then,  weeping,  I  think  certainly 

Thou  hast  beheld,  past  sight  of  eyne, — 

Within  another  room  of  thine 
Where  now  thy  body  may  not  l;e. 

But  where  in  thought  thou  still  remain'st  — 

A  window  often  wept  against : 

The  window  thou,  a  youth,  hast  sought. 

Flushed  in  the  limpid  eventime. 

Ending  with  daylight  the  day's  rhyme 
Of  her  ;    where  oftenwhiles  her  thought 

Held  thee  —  the  lamp  untrimmed  to  write 

In  joy  thro'  the  blue  lapse  of  night. 

As  if  to  show  that  he  is  not  alone  able  to  move  in  the  remoter 
fields  of  the  historical  past  or  of  the  mystical  imagination,  Mr.  J^os- 
setti  gives  us  also  two  substantial  pieces  of  modern  realism.  One  of 
these  is  called  "A  Last  Confession  (Regno  Lombardo-Veneto,  1848)," 
and  takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  monologue  in  blank  verse.  A  Lom- 
bard patriot,  wounded  to  death  in  conflict  with  the  Austrians,  con- 
fesses to  his  priest  the  crime  of  his  life  —  his  murder  of  a  girl  whom 
he  had  tended  from  childhood,  and  whom  he  had  loved  witliout 
response  when  she  became  a  woman.  We  cannot  spoil  so  nobly 
conceived  and  highly  wrought  a  poem  by  quotation ;  but  we  can 
promise  the  reader  that  he  will  find  in  this  death-bed  narrative, 
broken  with  the  fever  of  remembrance  and  remorse,  a  piece  of  true  and 
irresistible  tragedy,  written  with  all  the  dramatic  subtlety  that  "vve  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Browning,  as  well  as 
with  a  richness  and  fluency  of  poetical  imagery,  and  above  all  a  iire 
and  tenderness  of  passion,  that  we  do  not  know  in  any  other  poem  of 
the  class. 

There  remains  a  section  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  work,  which  is  "perhaps 
most  of  all  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  genius,  and  which  to  those 
having  most  sympathy  with  that  genius  will  be  especially  stirring  and 
delightful,  while  to  the  general  reader  its  contents  are  likely  to  remain 
to  a  certain  degree  problematic  and  difiicult.  The  last  hundred  pages 
of  the  volume  are  occupied  principally  with  sonnets,  its  last  division 
of  all  proclaiming  the  double  artistic  profession  of  the  author  by  the 
heading  "  Sonnets  for  Pictures,  and  other  Sonnets."  Of  these  some 
are  suggested  by  pictorial  works  either  of  the  author's  own  or  of 
others ;  some  are  miscellaneous  studies  in  the  old  Italian,  Eliza- 
bethan English,  or  even  Wordsworthian  keys  of  sentiment,  and  among 
them  there  are  a  few  of  admirable  beauty.  But  where  Mr.  Rossetti 
most  powerfully  asserts  his  mastery  in  this  difficult  branch  of  poetry 
is  in  the  last  division  but  one  of  his  book,  called  "  Sonnets  and  Songs 
towards  a  work  to  be' called  the  House  of  Life."  Here  we  liave  fifty 
sonnets  and  a  dozen  other  lyrics  of  the  most  highly  finished  and  im- 
passioned kind,  dealing  in  the  main  with  a  special  class  of  feelings 
under  the  forms  of  a  special  imagery  ;  dealing  with  the  great  emotions 
of  life  as  influenced  by  its  great  fatalities  —  love  in  all  phases  (not 
ignoring  the  physical  phase),  love  triumphant  or  baffled,  cut  asunder 
by  circumstance  or  cut  short  by  death  •  dealing  with  these  under  the 
forms  of  a  concrete  pictorial  imagery,  a  machinery,  so  to  speak;,  of 
semi-mystical  personification,  by  which  human  semblance  is  given,  not 
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only  to  Love,  to  Life,  to  Death,  but  to  a  hundred  lesser  powers,  to 
this  or  that  passion  or  desire  or  regret,  to  this  or  that  hour  of  joy  or 
woe,  to  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to  a  man's  former  self  whom 
he  may  meet  by  the  way,  to  a  thousand  fugitive  inventions  and  ab- 
stractions. The  air  is  thus  peopled  with  winged  and  bodied  spirits. 
That  an  imagery,  or,  as  we  have  called  it,  a  machinery,  of  this  kind 
might  easily  be  used  amiss  by  a  frigid  or  mechanical  writer  is  manifest. 
But  here  it  is  obviously  the  creation  of  real  and  vivid  habits  of  thought  ; 
it  is  kindled  with  the  colours  of  an  ardent  pictorial  imagination,  and 
the  sonnets  and  songs  thus  conceived  march  or  rush  with  the  heat  of 
an  authentic  and  contagious  emotion  ;  it  is  a  poetry  aflame  with  feeling 
and  aglow  with  beauty,  that  wants  to  be  read  and  re-read  until  its  full 
meaning  comes  out.  The  peculiar  combination  of  exquisiteness  with 
pregnancy  which  is  the  note  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  poetical  diction,  enables 
him  to  put  a  great  deal  into  a  small  space  ;  and  when  one  of  these 
majestic  and  melodious  sonnets  seems  obscure,  as  it  will  seem  at  first, 
the  reader  will  almost  always  find,  if  he  perseveres,  that  this  is  the 
obscurity  not  of  emptiness  or  confusion,  but  of  closeness  and  concen- 
tration. For  instance,  let  him  read  the  following  pair  of  sonnets 
called  "  Newborn  Death,'*  until  he  is  in  possession  of  their  full 
meaning,  and  then  see  what  ripe  and  solid  thought,  as  \\;ell  as  what  a 
depth  of  human  pathos  and  what  a  splendour  of  pictorial  personi- 
fication, they  contain  : — 


To-dav  Death  seems  to  me  an  infant  child 

Which  her  worn  mother   I^il'e  upon  my  knee 
Has  set  to  grow  my  friend  and  play  with  me  ; 

If  haply  so  my  heart  might  be  beguiled 

To  find  no  terrors  in  a  face  so  mild, — 

If  haply  so  my  weary  heart  might  be 
Unto  the  newliorn  milky  eyes  of  thee, 

O  Death,  before  resentment  reconciled. 

How  long,  O  Death  ?      And  shall  thy  feet  depart 

Still  a  young  child's  with  mine,  or  wilt  thou  stand 

Fullgrown  the  helpful  daughter  of  my  heart, 

What  time  with  thee  indeed  I  reach  the  strand 

Of  the  pale  wave  which  knows  thee  what  thou  art, 
And  drink  it  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  .' 


And  thou,  O  Life,  the  lady  of  all  bliss, 

With  whom,  when  our  first  heart  beat  full  and  fast, 

I  wandered  till  the  haunts  of  men  were  pass'd. 
And  in  fair  places  found  all  bowers  amiss' 
Till  only  woods  and  waves  might  hear  our  kiss, 

While  to  tRe  winds  all  thought  of  Death  we  cast : — 

Ah,   Life  I    and  must  I  have  from  thee  at  last 
No  smile  to  greet  me  and  no  babe  but  this  ? 
Lo  !    Love,  the  child  once  ours ;    and  Song,  whose  hair 

Blew  like  a  flame  and  blossomed  like  a  wreath  ; 
And  Art,  whose  eyes  were  worlds  by  God  found  fair  — 

These  o'er  the  book  of  Nature  mixed  their  breath 
With  neck-twined  arms,  ae  oft  we  watched  them  there  : 

And  did  these  die  that  thou  mightst  bear  me  Death.' 
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Here  is  a  sonnet  from  the  same  section  embodying,  surely  witli  an 
exquisite  sentiment,  tlie  old  desire  for  a  perpetuation  of  love  here- 
after : — 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret 

Cto  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vainj 

What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pain 
And  teach   the  unforgetful  to  forget  ? 
Shall  Peace  be  still  a  sunk  stream  long  unmet  — 

Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 

Stoop  through  the  spray  of  some  sweet  life-fountain 
And  cull  the  dew-drenched  flowering  amulet  ? 
Ah  !    when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 

Between  the  scriptural  petals  softly  blown 

Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown, 
Let  no  such  joys  as  other  souls  count  fair 
But  only  the  one  Hope's  one  name  be  there, — 

Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word  alone. 

And  here  another,  rebelling  against  the  fatality  of  "  parted  love  " 
with  a  fire  and  stateliness  of  language  surely  unsurpassed  : — 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  embattled  day 

And  armed  occupation  of  this  night 

By  all  thy  foes  beleaguered, —  now  when  sight 
Nor  sound  denotes  the  loved  one  far  away  ? 
Of  these  thy  vanquished  hours  what  shalt  thou  say, 

As  every  sense  to  which  she  dealt  delight 

Now  labours  lonely  o'er  the  stark  noon-height 
To  reach  the  sunset's  desolate  disarray  ? 
Stand  still,  fond  fettered  wretch  !  while  Memory's  art 

Parades  the  Past  before  thy  face,  and  lures 

Thy  spirit  to  her  passionate  portraitures : 
Till  the  tempestuous  tide-gates  flung  apart 
Flood  with  wild  will  the  hollows  of  thy  heart. 

And  thy  heart  rends  thee,  and  thy  body  endures. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  one  or  other  of  the  songs  that 
are  associated  with  these  sonnets,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limit  both  in  citation  and  criticism  ;  and  must  here  take  leave  of  a 
volume  concerning  which  judgments  may  differ,  but  which  for  our  own 
part  we  have  no  shadow  of  hesitation  in  placing  in  the  front  rank  of 
contemporary  poetry. —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Lothair.      By  the  Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.      London:  Longmans.     1870. 

"  Lothair  "  floats  so  very  high  in  the  aristocratic  empyrean, — 
that  without  an  impartial  Duke  on  your  literary  stafi",  a  conscientious 
editor  has  scruples  as  to  forming  an  opinion  upon  it.  The  psychology 
of  a  man  who  scarcely  knows  any  woman  under  a  Duchess,  and  who, 
strolling  into  his  jeweller's  to  order  "  ropes  of  pearls  "  for  the  lady 
he  admires,  finds  his  own  service  of  gold  plate,  after  Flaxman, 
which  he  had  never  before  seen,  in  the  back  room,  and  is  rather 
indifferent  to  the  discovery  than  otherwise,  must  ever  be  to  some 
extent  an  unknown  world  to  writers  like  the  present.  Indeed,  Lothair 
is  apt  to  give  one  duchesses,  jewels,  and  general  splendours  on  the 
brain.      Like    one    of  the    best    sketches    in    the    book, —  Lord    St. 
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Aldegoncle,  who  at  a  great  banquet  where  all  the  delicacies  of  London 
are  collected,  calls  disconsolately  for  "  cold  meat,"  and  will  not  be 
solaced  by  anything  else, —  we  have  felt  disposed  more  than  once,  in 
the  anxious  task  of  studying  this  noble  work,  to  crave  a  plain  man  or 
two.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  cabman  introduced  for  a  second  in  the 
first  volume,  who  bids  fair  to  be  a  relief,  but  even  he  gets  a  sovereign 
from  the  magnificent  Lothair,  instead  of  half-a-crown  or  so,  for  his 
fare,  and  so  is  rapt  away  into  the  legendary  region.  No  doubt,  it  may 
be  said  that  Lord  Lothair's  agent,  "  Mr.  Putney  Giles,"  and  his  wife 
"  ApoUonia,"  are  commoners  ;  but  then  they  are  very  rich  commoners, 
humbly  serving  the  infinitely  richer  nobility,  and  so  borrowing  a  nimbus 
of  glory  from  that  super-celestial  world.  It  is  true,  again,  that 
Lothairdesigns  to  dedicate  his  life  to  a  woman  who  has  neither  wealth 
nor  title, —  who  is  apparently  simply  the  Italian  wife  of  an  American 
gentleman  from  the  Southern  States, —  a  Mrs.  Campian.  But  then, 
again,  the  apparent  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Lothair's  taste  is  a 
mere  outside  show.  The  "  divine  Theodora,"  as  her  admirers  call  this 
lady,  is  even  farther  above  the  ordinary  world  than  the  great  lords  and 
the  duchesses.  She  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Aryan  race  ; 
she  had  "  inspired  as  many  painters  and  sculptors  as  any  Aryan 
goddess  ; "  she  is  ashamed  of  eating  anything  more  material  than 
strawberries  and  cream  ;  and  she  has  a  "  tumult  of  her  brow,"  "  quite 
a  Maenad  look,"  in  moments  of  enthusiasm  or  excitement,  which 
evidently  raise  her  whole  worlds  above  the  proprietors  of  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon  foreheads.  In  short,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of 
Lothair  we  are  in  a  grandiose  world,  of  which  it  takes  a  grandiose 
experience  to  judge.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  sarcastic  and  somewhat  un- 
generous satire  on  an  Oxford  professor  whom  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
means  to  be  identified  with  his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Gokhvin  Smith, 
accuses  him, —  and  the  accusation  seems  to  us  as  false  and  wide  of  the 
mark  as  the  still  more  absurd  insinuation  against  him  of  tuft-hunting, — 
of  speaking  in  an  "ornate  jargon."  The  phrase  is  happy,  but  surely 
it  is  one  derived  from  the  reflex  action  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind,  much 
more  than  from  observation.  For  instance,  let  us  quote  a  sentence  or 
two  from,  the  mouth  of  the  '  divine  Theodora  ' : — 

'"Railways  have  elevated  and  softened  the  lot  of  man,'  said  Theodora,  'and 
Colonel  Campian  views  them  with  almost  a  religious  sentiment.  But  I  cannot  read 
on  a  railroad,  and  the  human  voice  is  distressing  to  me  amid  the  whirl  and  the 
whistling  and  the  wild  panting  of  the  loosened  Megatheria  who  drag  us.  And  then 
those  terrible  grottoes, —  it  is  quite  a  descent  of  Proserpine  ;  so  I  have  no  resources 
but  my  thoughts.'  "     (Vol.  I.,  p.  219.) 

That  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of  "  Venetia  "  or  "  Alroy,"  but  nobody, 
we  are  sure,  could  have  thought  of  it  all  who  was  not  habitually  given 
to  "  tumults  of  the  brow."  By  way  of  synonyms  for  locomotive  engines 
and  tunnels,  "  the  loosened  Megatheria  who  drag  us,"  and  "  those 
terrible  grottoes, —  quite  a  descent  of  Proserpine,"  are  surely  noble 
specimens  of  "ornate  jargon."  Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
writing  in  almost  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  books,  Lothair  not  excepted,  which 
can  hardly  be  better  described  than  either  in  this,  his  own  phrase,  or 
that  still  more  sparkling,  though  less  caustic  one  of  De  Quincey's, — 
"a  jewelly  haemorrhage  of  words.".    The  book  seems  to  be  written  by 
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a  clever  and  viewy  associate  of  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  not  entirely  clear 
in  his  own  mind  whether  he  most  envies  or  despises  their  rank  and 
their  possessions,  but  entirely  clear  that  the  reading  English  public  is 
very  difficult  to  satiate  with  any  quantity  of  details  of  the  glories  of 
those  possessions, —  especially  if  the  dissertation  be  set  in  a  quasi- 
intellectual  frame,  and  diversified  by  grandiose  disquisitions  on  the 
theory  of  race  and  the  conflict  of  religions. 

If  there  be  a  clear  moral  drift  in  Lothair  at  all,  it  is  to  preach  that 
youth  thinks  life  simple,  and  finds  it  a  jungle  from  which  the  fortunate 
and  the  rich  may  perhaps  extricate  themselves  without  total  wreck, 
and  possibly  even  with  a  doubtful  guess  or  two  on  transcendental 
subjects,  which,  if  not  true,  are  as  much  like  truth  as  on  such  subjects 
you  can  expect ; —  the  only  clear  result  being,  perhaps,  that  religion 
has  not  very  much  to  do  with  actual  life,  since  "  so  long  as  one  was 
on  the  earth,  the  incidents  of  this  world  considerably  controlled  one's 
existence,  both  in  behaviour  and  in  thought,"  and  since  "  all  the  world 
could  not  retire  to  ]\Iount  Athos  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  114.)  If  there  be  an 
intellectual  purpose  about  the  book,  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  the 
panic  about  Jesuitism  and  Catholicism,  and  impress  on  the  British 
people  that  Cardinals  and  Monsignores  are  leagued  together  in  a  bond 
of  unscrupulous  conspiracy  to  win  imposing  coverts  for  the  Church  by 
any  means,  however  base, —  such  as  the  deliberate  invention  of  false 
miracles.  Mr.  Disraeli  draws  an  awful  picture  of  the  power  of  that 
propaganda  which,  as  he  assured  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868, 
might  "  even  dangerously  touch  the  tenure  of  the  Throne,"  portrays  it 
as  sticking  at  no  sort  of  fraud  or  falsehood  to  compass  its  ends,  and 
then,  characteristically  enough,  intimates  quite  clearly,  through  his 
hero,  that  he  thinks  not  a  bit  the  worse  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  such 
nefarious  acts  in  the  cause  of  their  holy  religion.  '  Cardinal  Grandison,' 
as  he  calls  a  figure  meant  to  remind  us  partly  of  Archbishop  Manning 
and  partly  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  is  party  to  the  most  gross,  shameless, 
and  deliberate  fraud,  in  the  hope  of  absorbing  his  former  ward.  Lord 
Lothair,  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Lothair  himself  knows 
this.  But  evidently  he  thinks  none  the  worse  of  the  Cardinal  for  his 
conduct,  walks  and  talks  with  him  as  respectfully  and  cordially  as  ever, 
and  only  declares  his  confidence  in  the  Cardinal  positively  destroyed 
when  he  finds  him, —  long  after  this  act  of  infernal  villainy, —  sincerely 
approving  the  determination  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  Lothair 
himself  is  provisionally  in  love,  to  take  the  veil.  Indeed,  the  obvious 
intention  to  foment  the  panic  about  Romanism  is  partly  frustrated  by 
Mr.  Disraeli's  clear  incapacity  to  think  ill  of  the  politic  frauds  and 
falsehoods  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Papal  personages  of  his  story. 
Now,  the  Roman  Church,  if  it  is  like  that,  is  a  lie  ;  but  then,  what  is 
life  itself,  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  a  lie  of  still  more  subtle  convolutions.^ 
For  such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Disraeli  to  write  a  book  just  now  expressly 
intended  to  excite  in  England  new  odium  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  account  of  its  Jesuitical  frauds,  would  be  an  attempt  which 
we  should  hardly  be  able  to  characterise  too  strongly,  were  it  not  so 
evident  that  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  odious  in  the  imputation.  Yet  Lothair  himself,  who  was 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  the  manufactured  miracle,  and  who  hardly 
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seems  to  blame  the  Cardinal, —  certainly  never  reproaches  him  with 
his  conduct, —  assuredly  does  not  for  an  instant  seem  to  think  him  a 
dishonourable  villain  whom  it  would  do  his  own  nature  a  violence  ever 
again  to  trust  as  a  friend, —  this  Lothair  himself  is  described  to  us  as 
"  an  earnest  young  man  "  ! 

The  book  is  entertaining  enough.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  Mr. 
Disraeli's  sketches  of  "the  grand  affectations"  q^  the  aristocratic 
youths  whom  he  delights  to  depict, —  the  youths  who  describe  a  visit 
to  a  country-house  as  "  a  series  of  meals  mitigated  by  the  new  dresses 
of  the  ladies."  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  who  asks  for  cold  meat  at  great 
banquets,  and  shows  such  profound  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
good  capacity  displayed  by  his  wife  in  the  task  of  protecting  him  from 
being  bored,  is  a  very  lively  sketch  ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
this  account  of  his  reasons  for  hating  the  Duke  of  Brecon,  and  depre- 
cating an  alliance  between  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Corisande,  and  that 
personage : — 

"  Why  St.  Aldegonde  hated  him  was  not  very  clear,  for  they  had  never  crossed 
each  other,  nor  were  the  reasons  for  his  detestation,  which  he  occasionally  gave, 
entirely  satisfactory  ;  sometimes  it  was  because  the  Duke  drove  piebalds  ;  sometimes 
because  he  had  a  large  sum  in  the  Funds,  which  St.  Aldegonde  thought  disgraceful 
for  a  Duke  ;  sometimes  because  he  wore  a  particular  hat,  though,  with  respect  to 
this  last  allegation,  it  does  not  follow  that  St.  .\ldegondc  was  justified  in  his  criticism, 
for  in  all  these  matters  St.  Aldegonde  was  himself  very  deficient,  and  had  once 
strolled  up  St.  James's  Street  with  his  dishevelled  locks  crowned  with  a  wide-awake. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  St.  .\ldcgonde  generally  wound  up — '  I  tell  you  what. 
Bertha,  if  Corisande  marries  that  fellow  I  liave  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  country  I  never  have  seen,  and  Pinto  tells  me  you  cannot  do 
it  well  under  five  years.' — '  I  hope  you  will  take  me,  Clranville,  with  you,'  said  Lady 
St.  Aldegonde,  'because  it  is  highly  probable  Corisande  will  marry  the  Duke  ; 
mamma,  you  know,  likes  him  so  much.' — '  Why  cannot  Corisande  marry  Carisbrooke .'' 
said  St.  Aldegonde,  pouting;  'he  is  a  really  good  fellow,  much  better  looking,  and 
so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  which  after  all  is  the  only  thing,  has  as  large  an  estate 
as  the  Duke.' — 'Well,  these  things  depend  a  little  upon  taste,'  s.aid  Lady  St.  Alde- 
gonde.— 'No,  no,'  said  St.  Aldegonde  ;  'Corisande  must  marry  Carisbrooke.  Your 
fother  would  not  like  my  going  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  not  returning  for  five 
years,  perhaps  never  returning.  Why  should  Corisande  break  up  our  society  ? — 
why  are  people  so  selfish  ?  I  never  could  go  to  Brentham  again  if  the  Duke  of 
Brecon  is  always  to  be  there,  giving  his  opinion,  and  being  what  your  mother  calls 
"straightforward" — I  hate  a  straightforward  fellow.  As  Pinto  says,  if  every  man 
were  straightforward  in  his  opinions,  there  would  be  no  conversation.  The  fun  of 
talk  is  to  find  out  what  a  man  really  thinks,  and  then  contrast  it  with  the  enormous 
lies  he  has  been  telling  all  dinner,  and,  perhaps,  all  his  life.' " 

The  beseeching,  petted-child  sort  of  way  in  which  Lord  St.  Aldegonde, — 
who  is  really  a  clever  man, —  leans  on  his  wife's  good  sense,  to  save 
him  from  being  bored  and  other  calamities,  and  the  tender  humour 
with  which  she  always  enters  into  the  situation,  are  very  good,  and 
contain  perhaps  the  happiest  sketch  in  the  book,  always  excepting  the 
admirable  picture  of  Mr.  Ruby,  the  jeweller,  to  which  we  refer  else- 
where. As  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  State  characters,  they  are  but  seldom 
well  drawn,  and  in  Lothair,  at  least,  not  clearly  distinguishable. 
Cardinal  Grandison,  Monsignore  Berwick,  Monsignore  Catesby  are  all 
far  too  much  alike, —  there  is  no  proper  study  of  their  individual  side. 
The  divine  Theodora  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  a  grandiloquent 
abstraction, —  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  delighted  in  transcendental  tall 
talk  if  he  had  lived  in  America.     And  as  for  Lothair  himself,  he  is  a 
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regular  walking  hero, —  a  grandiose  goose,  who  is  depicted  as  '  intro- 
spective,' and  3^et  knows  so  exceedingly  little  of  himself  as  to  tell  Lady 
Corisande,  when  he  indulges  in  that  sweet  scene  with  her  in  her  own 
special  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  that  he  has  at  least 
ever  been  constant  to  her, —  whereas,  through  almost  the  whole  of  the 
three  volumes  he  has  been  making  either  faint  love  to  Miss  Arundell, 
or  very  strong  love  to  "the  divine  Theodora."  The  latter,  indeed, 
allowed  herself  to  go  so  far  towards  returning  his  passion  as  to  send  away 
her  worthy  husband  in  her  dying  hour,  in  order  to  bid  Lothair  embrace 
her,  that  his  spirit  might  be  upon  her  at  the  last.  For  a  youth  with  a 
genius  for  introspection  we  can  hardly  imagine  one  who  was  so  distin- 
guished for  not  knowing  himself  as  this  very  magnificent  and  colour- 
less young  peer.  If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  author  solely 
from  the  book  before  us,  we  should  call  him  a  G.  P.  R.  James,  mitigated 
by  a  sense  of  humour  and  great  fertility  in  viewy  theories.  He  is  not 
so  much  devoted  to  doublets,  we  admit,  as  G.  P.  R.  James,  but  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  to  furniture  and  jewels  and  the  false-picturesque. 
For  the  last,  witness,  for  instance,  that  mention  of  the  descent  of  the 
Italian  lancer  to  the  revolutionary  camp  : — 

"The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  but  was  still  high  in  the  western 
heaven,  when  a  mounted  lancer  was  observed  descending  a  distant  pass  into  the 
valley." 

As  a  whole,  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Disraeli's  last  work,  though  fully  as 
entertaining,  is  less  clever  than  his  more  political  novels,  and  not  at 
all  nearer  to  true  art.  It  is  ambitious  and  flashy,  with  no  thorough 
drawing,  and,  if  any,  a  bad  moral.  It  is,  however,  often  piquant,  and 
full  of  clever  superficial  touches  which  make  it  in  the  highest  degree 
readable  to  this  generation. —  The  Spectator. 


Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.     Translated  by  Ellen  Frothingham. 
With  Illustrations.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     1870. 

"  Readers  know  of  a  book  called  Hermann  and  Dorothea  ?  It  is 
written  by  the  great  Goethe,  and  is  still  worth  reading.  Th'e  great 
Goethe  had  heard,  when  still  very  little,  much  talk  among  the  elders 
about  this  Salzburg  pilgrimage  [Salzburgers  driven  out  by  an  oppressive 
bishop,  and  invited  to  Pomerania  by  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia], 
and  how  strange  a  thing  it  was,  twenty  years  ago  and  more  [1732].  In 
middle  life  he  threw  it  into  hexameters,  into  the  region  of  the  air,  and 
did  that  unreal  Shadow  of  it — a  pleasant  work  in  its  way,  since  he  was 
not  inclined  for  more." 

This  is  what  Carlyle  says  of  this  fomous  idyll  of  Goethe's :  one  of 
the  most  widely-read  works  ever  printed  in  the  sturdy  old  High  German 
tongue  ;  and  well  worth  reading  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  German, 
if  they  can  get  a  good  translation  ;  for  unlike  many  of  Goethe's  poems, 
it  is  perfectly  translatable. 

Miss  Frothingham,  with  whose  work  we  were  first  made  acquainted 
by  her  excellent  version  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  is  incomparably  better 
qualified  for  her  task  than  the  general  run  of  translators.  She  knows 
German,  and  she  can  write  good  idiomatic  English  ;  so  that  readers 
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can  rely  upon  getting  here  as  faithful  a  counterpart  of  the  original, 
even  to  the  somewhat  quaint  old-fashioned  style,  as  is  possible  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

We  suppose  the  translator  found  herself  compelled  to  the  selection 
of  her  measure,  the  so-called  English  hexameter,  as  giving  the  best 
idea  of  the  German  original.  It  is  unspeakably  easy  to  hitch  together, 
and  has  a  bounce  and  clatter  about  it  that  we  sujjpose  are  agreeable  to 
some  ears  ;  but  is  simply  intolerable  to  those  who  know  what  real 
hexameters  are.     What  is  there  in  common  between  such  a  line  as, — 

"  I,  in  good  sooth,  would  not  stir  from  my  place  to  witness  the  sorrows  " — 

and  such  melody  as  this  : — 

"Turn  veniam  subito,  nee  quisqviam  nuntict  ante  " —  ? 

Yet  the  line  we  have  chosen  is  a  fairly  average  one  in  point  of  melody, 
and  far  less  atrocious  than  the  German  original  — 

"  Mocht'  ich  mich  doch  nicht  riihren  vom  Platz  uni  zu  sehen  das  Elend  " — 

choked  with  gutturals,  clogged  with  consonants,  and  dragging  itself 
along  with  the  grace  and  lightness  of  a  fly  in  a  glue-pot. 
We  append  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  : 

"Mark,  then,  the  stomacher's  scarlet,  that  sets  off  the  arch  of  her  bosom, 
Prettily  laced,  and  the  bodice  of  black  fitting  close  to  her  figure  ; 
Neatly  the  edge  of  her  kerchief  is  plaited  into  a  ruffle, 
Which  with  a  simple  grace  her  chin's  rounded  outline  encircles  ; 
Freely  and  lightly  rises  above  it  the  head's  dainty  oval  ; 
And  her  luxuriant  hair  over  silver  bodkins  is  braided  ; 
Down  from  under  the  bodice,  the  full,  blue  petticoat  falling. 
Wraps  itself,  when  she  is  walking,  about  her  neatly-shaped  ankles." 

The  publishers  have  brought  out  the  work  in  a  dress  of  remarkable 
elegance,  with  sev^eral  illustrations. 
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BEFORE  these  lines  reach  our  readers,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
will  not  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  will  not  have  been  saddened  as  by  a  personal  bereave- 
ment. There  is  no  man  now  living  whose  loss  would  have  been  ^o  widely 
felt ;  and  there  is  none  to  take  the  place  that  he  has  left  vacant. 

It  is  no  place  here  to  speak  of  his  genius,  which  long  ago  took  its  undis- 
puted and  inassailable  station.  Its  strongest  eulogy  is  in  the  fact  that 
millions  are  sad  to-day,  because  the  master-hand  to  open  the  sources  of 
kindly  laughter  and  tender  sympathy,  can  touch  them  henceforth  no  more  ; 
and  the  best  tribute  to  his  memon,'  is  that  we  can  say  that  possessing  this 
wonderful  gift,  this  magical  power  over  the  hearts  of  men,  he  always  used 
it  for  good. 

ArcH/EOLOGY,  tradition,  and  historical  record  all  concur  in  one  cardinal 
fact  which  underlies  all  history  :  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  habitable  lands 
of  the  earth  have  been  at  one  time  occupied  by  savage  races  —  races  more 
or  less  approaching  the  simian  type,  with  dark  skins,  protruding  jaws,  small 
facial  angle,  round  heads,  low  cranial  dome,  and  prominent  occiput  —  races 
incapable  of  self-improvement.  These  have  ever  given  way  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  fairer  races  possessed  of  a  more  highly  developed  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  capable  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic  progress. 
The  New  Zealand  war  of  to-day  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Aryan  immigra- 
tion commenced  before  the  birth  of  history. 

And  the  result  has  always  been  the  same  :  if  the  savage  race  was  fierce  and 
untamable,  it  perished  ;  if  docile,  it  was  reduced  to  servitude  ;  but  there  was 
never  any  fusion  of  the  two  races.     This  is  the  law  of  nature  ;  in  other  words, 
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it  is  the  law  of  God.  It  is  God's  will  that  the  Aryan  race,  to  whom  he  has 
given  the  power  of  social  organisation,  the  power  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, the  power  of  receiving  a  spiritual  religion,  should  possess  and  civilise 
the  world,  and  should  keep  its  blood  pure.  In  truth,  if  we  can  say  that  there 
are  any  degrees  in  His  will,  we  may  assert  that  He  wills  this  more  strongly 
than  any  other  earthly  thing.  Why  may  we  say  so  ?  Because  He  has 
attached  to  the  violation  of  this  law  the  most  tremendous  of  all  penalties 
known  to  man  —  the  most  tremendous  and  the  most  irrevocable. 

Fire,  famine,  pestilence,  war,  are  usually  accounted  Heaven's  most  terrible 
ministers  ;  but  there  is  one  far  more  awful  than  they.  Destroyed  cities 
may  be  rebuilt,  years  of  plenty  follow  years  of  famine,  a  remnant  left  by  war 
may  become  a  great  nation.  But  for  a  people  that  has  tainted  its  blood 
there  is  no  recovery  possible.  It  is  a  sin  against  nature,  and  nature  punishes 
it  by  fixing  the  savage  element  indelibly  in  the  nerves  and  brain.  Perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  itself — the  savage  instincts  and  impulses  ever  overruling 
the  Aryan  intellect  and  conscience  —  the  nation  so  sinning  becomes  a 
mongrel  race,  incapable  of  advancement,  incapable  of  passive  quiescence  ; 
consuming  itself  in  intestine  broils  without  aim  and  without  result ;  cruel, 
cowardly,  faithless,  degraded  ;  a  curse  to  itself  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  world. 

And  shall  we  Americans,  sprung  of  the  crowned  and  kingly  race,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  one  half  of  the  world,  renounce  our  birthright,  fling  God's  gifts 
in  His  face,  and  condemn  all  our  posterity  to  hopeless,  brutal,  mongrelism  ? 
No  step  on  that  descent  can  ever  be  retraced.  If  we  take  even  one  step, 
how  shall  we  answer  it  ? 

Whether  great  poets  have,  as  is  popularly  asserted,  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  have  it  not,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  possess  the  faculty  of 
perfectly  describing  things  and  relations  of  which  they  themselves  are  not 
thinking.  Their  words  are  often  symbols  which  embody  deeper  truths 
and  happier  applications  tlian  their  inventors  know  of.  For  instance,  how 
admirably,  and  with  what  exact  correspondence  does  Victor  Hugo's  des- 
cription of  the  struggle  of  the  man  with  the  gigantic  polypus,  represent  the 
predicament  of  the  American  people  at  the  present  moment : — 

"  The  fang  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  sucker  :  the  fang  is  the  beast  entering 
into  your  ftesh  ;  the  sucker  is  yourself  entering  into  the  beast.  Your  muscles  strain, 
your  fibres  writhe,  your  skin  bursts  under  the  hateful  tension,  your  blood  oozes  out 
and  mingles  with  the  lymph  of  the  molluscan.  The  creature  fastens  itself  upon  you 
and  covers  you  with  a  thousand  hideous  mouths.  The  tiger  could  but  devour  you  : 
the  polypus  absorbs  you.  It  draws  you  to  itself  and  into  itself,  and  impotent, 
paralysed,  with  every  joint  fettered,  every  limb  glued  fast,  you  feel  yourself  slowly 
emptied  into  that  horrible  bag  —  a  monster." 

The  fangs  of  the  tiger  war  entered  deeply  into  the  flesh  of  the  whole 
people.  ^Ve  were  torn  and  mangled,  but  we  were  not  degraded.  But  now 
comes  a  cold-blooded  monster  which  "  fastens  itself  upon  us  with  a  thousand 
voracious  mouths  ;  "  which  "  draws  us  to  itself  and  into  itself;"  which  steadily 
drains  our  strength,  our  blood,  our  life  ;  and  "  impotent,  paralysed,  with  every 
joint  fettered,  every  limb  glued  fast,  we  feel  ourselves  slowly  emptied  into 
that  horrible  bag  " —  the  Radical  party. 

In  an  article  in  our  May  number,  reviewing  Mr.  Morris's  Earthly 
Paradise^  allusion  was  made  to  the  incident  of  the  dress  of  feathers,  or 
swan-skin,  as  one  of  those  primitive  germs  of  Aryan  legend  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity,  and  which  reappear  in  the  oldest  stories  of 
most  Aryan  races.  But  we  had  not  expected  to  find  this  pretty  fancy 
appearing  in  the  ancient  classical  drama  of  so  isolated  a  nation  as  the  Japan- 
ese.    In  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  Mr.  Mitford  gives  an  account 
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of  a  series  of  dramas  or  operas  of  a  kind  such  as  are  only  performed  before 
the  principal  nobles,  and  to  which  Prince  Arthur  and  his  suite  were  probably 
the  first  Europeans  ever  admitted.  One  of  these  plays  bears  the  title  The  Suit 
of  FeatJurs.  A  fisherman  living  in  a  pine-grove  by  the  sea-shore  comes  out 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  breeze  after  a  spring  shower,  and  suddenly  per- 
ceives flowers  raining  from  the  sky,  while  the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  odors 
and  delicious  music.  On  looking  up  he  sees  a  dress  of  feathers  hanging  on 
a  tree,  which  he  takes  home.  A  fairy  comes  to  him  and  implores  him  to 
return  it,  as  without  her  wings  she  can  not  return  to  her  heavenly  home  ; 
and  on  his  refusing,  bewails  her  hard  fate  in  pathetic  verses  describing  the 
joys  which  she  can  now  no  longer  share.  Touched  at  last  by  her  melodious 
sorrow,  the  fisherman  agrees  to  restore  the  dress  if  she  will  dance  and  sing 
for  him.  When  the  song  is  ended,  the  fairy  floats  avv-ay  on  the  breeze  and 
vanishes  in  the  distance. 

From  the  fact  that  here  the  most  striking  features  of  the  old  legend  —  the 
love  of  the  mortal  for  the  fairy,  her  becoming  his  wife,  her  final  discovery  of 
the  magic  dress,  and  consequent  departure  —  are  wanting,  which  could 
never  have  dropped  out  in  transmission,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
fancy  has  had  an  independent  origin  in  Japan,  and  never  got  beyond  its 
primitive  simplicity. 

Brothers. 

I  walked  abroad  at  eventide, 

With  brothers  twain,  to  view  the  sea : 
One  climbed  the  cliffs  with  haughty  stride, 

One  trod  the  sands  with  me. 

What  word  to-day  of  him  whose  feet 

Were  swift  to  run  in  pathways  dim  ? 
How  wrought  he  in  the  dust  and  heat .'' 

The  plodder,  what  of  him .'' 

The  duller  %vight  o'ertops  the  crowd, 
The  bolder  delves  with  willing  hands  : 

One  dares  the  storm  and  fronts  the  cloud, 
One  cowers  among  the  sands. 

Ah !   slow  to  hail  the  princely-born, 

And  spirit  darkling  swift  to  chide  : 
The  taper  lit  at  early  morn 

Burns  low  at  eventide. 

Charles  W.  Hills. 

There  were  recently  in  one  of  the  English  reviews  some  remarks  about 
the  familiarity  with  which  sacred  matters  are  treated  in  many  old  popular 
legends,  which  would  be  irreverent  were  it  not  the  extreme  simplicity  of  a 
childish  age.  An  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the  Frisian  legend  of  Hans 
Diimkt,  by  which  name  the  Frisians  call  the  small  star  above  the  centre  one 
in  the  pole  of  the  Wain,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  Dipper.  This  Hans  Diimkt, 
they  say,  was  once  a  serving-man  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  had  a  very 
comfortable  place,  but  he  grew  negligent,  and  though  often  warned  and  re- 
proved, kept  slighting  his  work  more  and  more.  He  was  particularly  careless 
about  cutting  straw  :  to  get  through  his  work  sooner  he  always  cut  it  so  long 
that  it  was  not  tit  for  use.  At  last  our  Lord  lost  patience  with  him  and  set 
him  on  the  pole  of  the  celestial  Wain,  where  he  may  be  seen  every  night  as 
a  warning  to  all  lazy  serving-men  who  cut  straw  too  long. 
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Another  tradition  of  the  same  country  assigns  a  curious  occupation  after 
death  to  old  maids  and  bachelors.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set.  the  old  maids 
have  to  tall  to  work  and  cut  stars  out  of  it,  which  the  old  bachelors  have  to 
put  up  in  their  places,  going  up  and  down  on  ladders. 

Metrical  Essays. 

Rhymed  Encomiologics. 

Lucie,  Lucie,  where  are  you  going  so  early. 
Nimbly  tripping  off  on  your  light  little  feet  ? 

"  To  the  woods,  fresh  water  to  draw  at  the  oak-spring, 
And  to  fill  my  basket  with  violets  sweet." 

Maiden,  maiden,  forests  are  perilous  places ; 

Love  sometimes  lurks  hid  in  a  thicket,  I  fear  : 
What  if  straying  there  you  should  happen  to  meet  him  ? 

"  I  would  only  sav  to  him  — '  Love,  I  am  here  ! '  " 

B. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  agitators  of  the  Woman 
Question  no  doubt  imagine  that  they  are  putting  forth  many  fresh  views  ;  and 
among  those  theories  wliich  seemed  most  extravagant  and  most  novel  to  the 
European  ear,  was  that  doubt  broached  by  the  party  of  reaction  as  to  woman's 
claim  to  be  ranked  as  human  at  all.  Yet  this  point  was  fought  over  long 
in  fair  Thesis  Latin,  as  the  little  parchment-bound  book  before  us  may  testify. 
We  give  its  title,  and  counsel  the  disputants  of  these  days  to  hunt  up  copies, 
and  fortify  themselves  with  coin  from  the  old  scholastic  counter.  The  title- 
page  reads  :  Disputatio  fcrjiicumia,  Qim  Ationyimts  proharc  nititur 
Mulieres  Homines  non  cssej  ciii  opposita  est  Simoiiis  Cedicci  Sacros. 
Theologio'  Doctoris  Dcfensio  Sexus  Mulifbris,  Qua  singula  Anonymi 
argujiiciita  distinctis  Thcsihus  proposita  viriliier  encrvautur.  Editio  Se- 
cunda.     Hagae-comitis  Excudebat  L  Burchornius,  do  Id  cxxxviii. 

For  the  comfort  of  those  who  reverence  the  softer  sex,  we  will  state  that 
the  tractate  Contra  Mulieres  is  an  ironical  argument  leveled  at  the  Protes- 
tant claim  to  believe  only  in  such  doctrines  as  were  plainly  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  But  Master  Gediccus  seems  to  take  the  anonymous  disputant  in 
dead  earnest,  and  vituperates  him  most  awfully,  closing  indeed  with  the  wish 
that  his  spirit  mav  land  in  eternal  perdition.  This  courteous  gentleman, 
however,  who  so  manfully  wielded  his  pen  as  the  champion  of  the  fair  sex, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  a  favorite  with  those  of  their  number  who  in  our  day 
would  assume  the  duties  of  the  other  sex,  as  he  says  emphatically :  A 
publicis  officiis  sexus  pudor  resilit. 

If  the  first  blessed  creature  who  undertook  to  count  things  and  to  affix 
names  to  numbers  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  possess  six  fingers  instead  of 
five  on  each  hand,  so  as  to  give  us  a  duodecimal,  instead  of  a  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  the  benefit  to  the  human  race  would  have  been 
enormous.  For  in  that  case  the  unit  of  the  second  order  would  have  been 
divisible  into  four  aliquots  instead  of  only  two,  as  at  present ;  and  the  unit  of  the 
third  order  divisible  into  thirteen  instead  of  only  seven.  However,  since  he 
only  possessed  the  normal  complement  of  digits,  we  can  but  take  the  decimal 
system  and  make  the  most  of  it,  since  it  is  so  ingrained  into  the  mental 
constitution  of  mankind,  that  many  persons  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  duodecimal  nunieratioii,  and  even  the  French  Revolutionists, 
when  they  introduced  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  thought 
that  they  had  reached  the  foundation-rock,  or  were  afraid  to  venture  further. 

But  does  the  world  make  tl>e  most  of  its  decimals  .-*     Far  from  it.     What 
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with  avoirdupois  weight,  troy  weight,  long  measure  and  dry  measure,  pounds 
shilHngs  and  pence,  and  all  the  complicated  intricacies  expressed  in  Tables 
which  take  ten  times  as  long  to  learn,  and  consume  four  times  the  labor  in 
practice  that  the  decimal  system  requires,  mankind  have  laden  themselves 
with  a  grievous  and  most  unnecessary  burden,  costing  them  heavily  in  brain- 
work,  in  time,  and  conseciuently  in  money,  every  day.  Now  in  this  country 
we  use  the  decimal  system  of  currency  ;  and  knowing  its  advantages,  why 
should  we  not  extend  the  same  system  to  weights  and  measures  ?  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  such  a  change  are  obvious  :  is  there  any  against  it  that  is 
worth  serious  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Scottish  novel  Sidney  Bellew,  tells  a  good  story  of  a 
"  drouthie  Dominie  "  who  was  addicted  to  tarrying  long  over  his  toddy,  and 
whom  his  wife  endeavored  to  frighten  into  better  courses  by  the  apparition 
of  a  ghost.  Meeting  the  Dominie,  as  he  returned  from, his  nocturnal 
potations,  in  a  lonely  place,  the  spectre  accosted  him  with  the  appalling 
words  : — "  Wratched  mon  !  this  is  the  rasurraction  !  "  "  Is't  general,  noo  ? 
Is't  general  ?  or  ai'e ye  joost  daunderin^  aboot  alane  ?  " 

A  Parisian  banker  who  had  been  heavily  plundered  by  an  absconding 
cashier,  placed  that  ofificer's  desk  in  a  sort  of  iron  cage,  in  which  he  was  to 
be  locked  up  all  day,  and  only  released  upon  showing  his  balance  in  the 
evening.  Many  candidates  applied  for  the  vacant  situation,  but  all  took  to 
flight  at  sight  of  the  cage.  At  last  a  prepossessing  gentleman  presented 
himself.  After  he  had  satisfied  the  banker  as  to  his  hand-writing,  familiarity 
with  accounts,  etc.,  the  latter  exhibited  the  desk  and  its  arrangement, 
apologetically  explaining  its  unfortunate  necessity,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  it  would  be  found  less  disagreeable  than  it  looked.  "  I  do  not  object  to 
it  at  all,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  had  to  endure  a  much  more  rigorous  and 
disagreeable  confinement  in  my  last  place."  "  Indeed  ?  May  I  inquire  what 
that  place  was  ?"     "The  Poissy  penitentiary." 

The  situation  is  still  vacant. 

The  South  Wind  in  Autumn. 

O  South  Wind,  murmuring  through  the  floating  mist, 
O  South  Wind  sighing  sadly  here  and  there, 

How  plaintive  are  thy  voices  I —  List,  O  list ! 
The  noiseless  wailing  of  his  hushed  despair  ! 

Thou'rt  pining,  South  Wind,  in  the  Autumn  air, 
Thou'rt  pining  for  the  blossoms  soft  and  fair  ! 

O  South  Wind,  throbbing  through  the  hazy  noons 
That  veil  the  Sun  in  silver, —  all  thy  throat 

Is  choked  with  utterance  of  complaining  tunes 
That  mourn  for  vanished  June  days,  and  the  mote 
The  sunbeam  nurses,  and  the  throstle's  note, 
And  all  the  glories  that  through  Summer  float, 

O  South  Wind,  sobbing  all  the  torpid  night, 
And  rustling  ghostlike  in  the  withered  vine, 

Thou  weepest  well !     Pale  Autumn's  on  his  flight, 
And  Winter's  frost-chains  hoar  and  crystalline 

Are  set  to  bind  thee.     Weep  then,  at  the  sign, 
And  with  thy  tears,  sad  South  Wind,  mingle  mine  ! 

E.  Spencer. 
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An  order  has  recently  been  issued  suppressing  the  sapcurs  in  various 
regiments  of  the  French  army,  and  ordering  them  to  assume  the  uniform  and 
duties  of  the  ordinary  rank  and  lile.  Now  this  change  necessitated  tlie 
shaving  of  the  enormous  and  ferocious  beards  on  which  the  sapeurs  especially 
pridedthemselves.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments,  in  communicating 
this  afHicting  news  to  the  men,  requested  several  of  them  to  have  their 
photograplis  taken  in  a  group  for  him,  before  their  cheeks  were  despoiled  of 
their  hirsute  adornments.  It  was  done  :  the  photograph  was  taken,  splendidly 
framed,  and  the  frame  ornamented  with  all  the  beards  artistically  braided 
together. 

The  Parisian  skaters  who  visited  the  pond  at  the  Lu.xembourg  during  the 
last  frost,  had  a  singular  spectacle  presented  to  them.  A  gentleman  brought 
on  the  ice  several  large  dogs,  fastened  small  skates  on  their  paws,  and  turned 
them  loose,  when  the  animals,  evidently  trained  to  the  exercise,  performed 
the  niost  surprising  evolutions. 

When  the  conspirators  Orsini  and  Fieri  were  about  to  be  executed,  as  the 
officials  were  cutting  away  the  collars  of  their  shirts  that  they  might  not 
impede  the  axe,  Pieri's  courage  gave  way,  and  he  trembled  violently.  Orsini, 
whose  perfect  calm  had  never  been  shaken,  attempted  to  encourage  his 
accomplice,  but  finding  it  impossil)le,  said  to  one  of  the  jailors, — "Ask  the 
executioner  if  he  will  do  me  the  single  favor  not  to  throw  my  head  into  the 
same  basket  with  the  head  of  a  coward  !  " 


In  the  Chorus  from  Agamet/inoti  in  our  last  number  there  occurred 
several  verbal  errors,  which  we  take  the  first  opportunity  of  correcting. 

In  Strophe  I.,  1.  3,   omit  "There  was." 

Antistrophe  I.,  1.  6,  7,   omit  commas  after  "he"  and   "bird." 
"  "     1.9,  read,    "A  grief  and  burden  to  the  city." 

"  "     !.  lo,  read,    "  His  suppliant  pmy'rs  not  a  god  ",  etc. 

Strophe  II.,   1.  4,   for  "through"  read  "thoro'." 
"         "      1.  II,  12,   read  — 

"By  longing  brought  o'er  the  sea 
Will  a  wraith  seem  to  rule  the  palace ; 
But  the  beauty  of  statues  soon  is  loathed  by  the  master, 
And  when  eyelight  is  wanting,  then  all  Love's  blandishments  perish." 
Antistrophe  II.,   1,  s,   for  "vanishes"  read  "evanishes." 
"  "      1.7,  read,    "and  on  the  hearth". 

"  "      1.  9,  read,    "Alas  the  host !  as  they  start  side  by  side  from  Greece." 

"  "      1.  12,   read,    "  Much  there  is  true  to  pierce  the  bosom." 

We  are  grieved  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
o-uished  contributors  —  Willi.\m  Gilmore  Simms,  the  well-known  Southern 
novelist  and  poet,  who  died  at  Charleston  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-tour. 

The  late  date  at  which  we  receive  this  intelligence  puts  it  out  of  our 
power  to  do  more  than  make  this  brief  record  ;  but  we  hope  to  pay  at  some 
future  dav  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Siim.ms's  character  and  genius. 
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Belgravici. 

A   VICTIM    OF    PATENTS. 


'OT,  in  this  instance,  a  iDatentee.  It  was  never  my  friend 
Tackleboy's  misfortune  to  invent  anything  that  I  am  aware 
of;  indeed,  I  may  assert  this  with  confidence,  for  any  such  invention 
he  would  most  assuredly  have  patented,  and  by  that  rash  act  have 
been  accessory  to  his  own  ruin.  His  patent  would  have  undermined 
his  health  and  swallowed  up  his  fortune,  blighted  his  prospects,  and 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  That  is  the  natural  action  of  the  Patent- 
Laws  almost  without  an  exception  ;  and  Tackleboy  would  not  have 
been  the  exception  ;  he  was  not  cut  out  for  it ;  you  could  tell  that  by 
his  round  rosy  face,  and  restless  little  gaitered  legs.  He  would  have 
gone.  But  happily  there  was  no  danger ;  Providence  had  been  kind 
to  Tackleboy,  it  had  denied  him  the  faintest  ray  of  the  inventive 
faculty,  and  so  secured  to  him  his  little  freehold  house  and  grounds, 
his  little  money  in  the  Funds,  his  pair-horse  basket-chaise,  and  his 
silver-mounted  German  flute.  Thank  goodness,  he  could  not  patent 
them  !, 

Nevertheless,  Tackleboy  was  emphatically  a  victim  of  patents.  He 
was  a  victim  to  a  lively  faith  in  whatever  was  patented.  From  what 
jDeriod  this  dated  is  uncertain  ;  in  his  own  mind  he  associated  the 
origin  of  it  with  an  incident  in  school-life.  There  was  a  boy,  a  big 
boy,  as  he  remembered,  who  once  came  back  after  the  holidays  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  fifty-bladed  knife ;  with  that  knife  he  could 
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triumphantly  sharpen  the  slate-pencils  of  the  entire  school,  using  a 
separate  blade  for  each.  There  probably  never  was  so  envied  a  boy  ; 
assuredly  there  was  never  so  wonderful  a  knife.  And  that  knife  was 
patented. 

This  undoubtedly  gave  the  bent  to  Tackleboy's  mind.  Happiness 
in  the  guise  of  a  iifty-bladed  knife  eluded  his  grasp  ;  but  he  never 
forgot  the  condition  under  which  it  had  presented  itself  It  had  borne 
the  name  of  a  patentee  ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  come 
to  regard  this  as  indispensable  to  all  the  good  things  awaiting  him  in 
life  ?  The  tradition  goes,  that  Tackleboy's  first  venture  in  patented 
articles  was  not  encouraging.  He  was  induced  to  invest  his  week's 
pocket-money  in  a  wonderful  "fountain  pen."  This  marvel  never 
required  dipping  in  the  ink  ;  but  if  once  filled,  would  feed  itself,  being 
regulated  by  pressure.  The  theory  was  fine,  but  unfortunately  the 
least  over-pressure  sent  out  the  whole  of  the  ink  with  a  squirt ;  and 
from  this  peculiarity,  it  was  Tackleboy's  misfortune  to  behold,  upon 
the  first  day  of  using  the  new  pen,  his  copybook  irrigated  with  ink. 
Horror-stricken,  he  tried  to  hide  his  calamity,  and  to  that  end  was 
guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of  surreptitiously  cutting 
out  the  spoiled  page.  This  he  succeeded. in  concealing  in  his  trousers- 
pocket.  Unhappy  boy  !  The  trousers  were  white  ;  they  were  porous  ; 
and  when,  a  few  minutes  after,  he  presented  himself  before  the  master, 
there  was  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  in  an  inky  map,  large,  dark,  and 
ineradicable  as  the  blood-spots  on  the  floor  of  a  haunted  house  !  The 
confiscation  of  his  treasure  was  but  one  among  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  Tackleboy's  iniquity. 

The  opening  prospect  of  my  friend's  life  might  be  said  to  begin  and 
end  in  a  rich  uncle.  Foreground,  middle-distance,  and  aerial  perspec- 
tive, all  were  strictly  avuncular  in  tone  and  keeping.  His  uncle  Silas 
was  rich  and  old,  two  excellent  qualities  in  uncles ;  he  was,  however, 
irascible,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  torpid  liver  to  render  man,  and 
more  headstrong  than  any  Allegory  yet  known  to  the  Nile.  It  was 
among  Uncle  Silas's  amiable  weaknesses  that  he  would  always  have 
his  own  way.  "  If,"  he  used  to  say,  in  offering  a  compendium  of  his 
philosophy  in  this  respect, — "  if  I  determine  to  knock  my  head  against 
a  wall,  and  there  isn't  a  wall,  hang  me,  sir,  I'll  build  one,  but  what  I'll 
do  it ! "  Actuated  by  this  fine  spirit,  he  dwelt  in  perpetual  feud  with 
his  three  doctors,  deriding  their  prescriptions,  and  living  in  open 
defiance  of  their  advice.  He  would  take  what  he  liked  and  do  as  he 
chose ;  and  his  sole  motive  for  retaining  them  appeared  to  be,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  them  so  to  their  faces.  More 
especially  did  his  obstinacy  show  itself  in  the  matter  of  drinks  and 
food.  He  would  not,  he  declared,  be  dieted  like  a  woman ;  and  as  to 
"  slops  "  affecting  a  man's  liver,  the  idea  was  absurd.  Uncle  Silas's 
"slops"  consisted  of  strong  coffee,  more  or  less  —  usually  more  — 
diluted  with  usquebaugh  ;  and  Tackleboy  always  confessed  to  a  sus- 
picion that  their  effect  was  not  wholly  beneficial ;  but  he  dared  not 
hint  at  this.  He  was  the  heir,  and  it  is  in  human  nature,  even  sweeter 
human  nature  than  uncle  Silas's,  to  regard  with  suspicion  suggestions 
affecting  one's  health  from  those  interested  in  undermining  it.  So 
Tackleboy  did  not   preach,  but   bethought   him  how  far  any  patent 
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appliance  might  add  to  the  charm  of  these  "slops."  While  revolving 
this  in  his  mind,  he  came  upon  a  new  and  brilliant  device  in  coffee-pots. 
An  inventor  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  making  coffee  involved  I  don't  know  what  percentage  of  waste 
i^Jie  knew,  as  inventors  always  do,  to  a  fraction).  Coffee,  he  had  demon- 
strated, should  be  distilled  from  the  berry  ;  and  in  order  that  every 
man  might  become  his  own  distiller,  he  had  invented  a  portable  copper 
vessel  with  a  long  tube  projecting  from  it,  rather  an  ornament  than 
otherwise  to  a  man's  breakfast  table.  The  method  of  using  it  was  to 
insert  the  coffee  and  the  water,  then  screw  down  the  lid,  and  set  the 
vessel  over  a  spirit-lamp  ;  in  due  time  evaporation  was  to  take  place, 
and  the  distilled  coffee  was  to  fall  in  rich  drops  into  a  cup  placed  to 
receive  it  under  the  end  of  the  tube. 

One  of  these  treasures  Tackleboy  bore  in  triumph  to  uncle  Silas's, 
and  they  two  set  to  work  to  make  their  after-dinner  coffee  b}^  the  new 
process.  The  vessel  was  filled  and  screwed  down,  and  the  spirit-lamp 
duly  lit  under  it.  Then  they  sat  and  watched.  They  sat  in  profound 
silence,  watching  and  waiting ;  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  liquid  made 
its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  tube. 

"  I  don't  believe  — "  the  irascible  old  man  at  length  burst  out  dealing 
the  table  a  tremendous  blow.  But  what  it  was  he  didn't  believe  never 
transpired,  for  at  that  instant  a  report  as  of  an  exploding  shell  shook 
the  house  ;  it  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  and  a  light 
fusilade  of  breaking  glass.  Simultaneously  the  dining-room  was  filled 
with  steam  ;  Tackleboy  was  himself  dashed  against  the  wall,  and  when 
he  recovered,  he  found  the  patent  distiller  nowhere  :  the  steam  gener- 
ated in  it  had  shivered  it  to  fragments.  One  of  these  had  struck  uncle 
Silas,  who  lay  bleeding  on  the  carpet,  helplessly  staring  up  at  his 
broken  windows,  cracked  chimney-glass,  wrecked  chandelier,  and  gen- 
erally ruined  dining-room  furniture  ! 

The  luckless  heir  rushed  from  the  house,  which  he  never  entered 
again  ;  though  uncle  Silas  recovered,  and  lived  long  enough  to  make  a 
new  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  three  doctors — whom 
he  defied  to  the  very  last  —  all  but  seven-and-sixpence  to  Tackleboy, 
the  price  of  the  patent  distiller. 

The  loss  of  his  fortune  did  not  shake  Tackleboy's  devotion  to  patents ; 
they  became  at  once  the  joy  and  torment  of  his  life.  At  anything  new 
his  eyes  would  brighten  like  an  antiquary's  at  anything  old.  His 
house  was  his  patent  castle,  so  full  of  conveniences  and  contrivances 
that  nobody  but  himself  could  have  lived  in  it,  and  even  he  lost  him- 
self at  times  in  complications  to  secure  simplicity,  and  facilities  that 
defeated  expedition.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  dine.  His  table  was 
a  torment  by  reason  of  its  patented  aids  to  enjoyment.  What  with 
his  radial  carver,  iris  spoon-warmer,  and  folding  cruets  ;  his  self-acting 
gravy-helper,  excelsior  asparagus-tongs,  and  duplex  plate-warmer  ;  his 
royal  potato-parer,  imperial  cucumber-slicer,  and  oriental  digester,  to 
say  nothing  of  patent  wine-lifts,  corkscrews,  oxygen-generators,  ap- 
petite-stimulators, and  the  rest  of  it,  dining  became  a  burden  and 
dessert  a  weariness  of  spirit.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  Tackle- 
boy never  got  his  dinner,  by  reason  of  his  innuinerable  appliances  for 
gettins:  it. 
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To  enter  a  patented  vehicle  was  with  my  friend  the  usual  prelude  to 
being  shot  ignominiously  out  of  it.  Yet  he  never  doubted  that  the 
principle  of  the  thing  was  right.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  felt 
comfortable  in  a  Hansom  Patent  Safety  cab,  and  also  one  of  the  few 
whom  that  vehicle  had  perpetually  brought  to  grief  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  laid  up  through  being  thrown  from  a  horse  which 
he  had  ridden  with  a  patent  snaffle,  that  Tackleboy  delivered  himself 
in  my  hearing  of  his  views  on  the  philosophy  of  patents.  "  Unques- 
tionably," he  said,  "man  is  a  patenting  animal.  That  is  his  distinc- 
tion. Plato  would  have  seized  on  the  definition  with  avidity.  Man 
patents  :  animals  don't.  There  you  get  the  true  distinction  between 
them."  On  its  being  urged  that  much  was  not  worth  patenting  that 
was  patented,  he  mildly  shook  his  head.  But  he  subsequently  made 
this  admission :  "  If  there  is  a  drawback  against  patented  things,  it  is 
this  :  apart  from  the  purpose  for  v/hich  they  are  specially  designed, 
they  are  useless.  If  a  button  comes  oft"  my  glove,  it  is  useful  ;  if  a 
patent  fastening  breaks,  it.  is  of  no  worth.  So  with  patent  rigging, 
engines,  anything  ;  once  unshipped,  and  it  is  all  over  with  them.  The 
patented  thing  is  only  valuable  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  patent." 
This  was  a  grave  admission,  and,  I  thought,  indicated  a  wavering  on 
the  part  of  my  friend  in  loyalty  to  his  hobby.  But  no  ;  within  a  month 
I  received  a  note  early  one  morning  asking  me  to  go  and  bail  him  out 
of  a  police-station  ;  and  on  my  presenting  myself  in  great  perturbation, 
I  found  that  in  consequence  of  his  patent  latch-key  not  acting  on  his 
going  home  late  that  night,  he  had  tried  to  get  in  at  a  window,  which 
had  set  all  his  patent  house-protecting  apparatus  at  work,  raised  an 
alarm,  and  he  had  been  taken  up  for  a  burglary  on  his  own  premises. 

Tackleboy  was  quite  a  lady's  man,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he 
became  the  accepted  suitor  of  a  lady  young  and  fair  ;  not  too  young  to 
have  come  into  her  property,  nor  too  fair  to  be  indifferent  to  a  marrying 
man's  advances.  Moreover,  she  was  a  lady  of  spirit.  My  friend  was 
in  ecstacies,  and  when  the  wedding-day  was  fi.xed,  hurriedly  apprised  me 
of  the  fact  by  writing  it  in  the  street  on  the  inside  of  a  patent  deton- 
ating envelope,  which  I  tore  all  to  atoms  in  an  attempt  to  open.  But 
as  I  wrote  to  him  to  know  what  he  had  written  to  me  about,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  telling  me  the  news  all  over  again  —  and  it  was 
such  pleasure  to  him  to  tell  it  that  I  firmly  believe  he  took  strangers  in 
'buses  into  his  confidence  —  that  was  no  great  matter.  I  was  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding,  of  course  (anybody  might  have  been  who  had 
a  turn  that  way,  I  think) ;  and  on  the  auspicious  morning  I  alighted  at 
the  church-door  in  the  uncomfortably-smart  attire  proper  to  such  occa- 
sions. I  was  miserably  conscious  of  being  late  ;  but  no,  there  was 
plenty  of  time,  for  though  the  bride  had  arrived,  the  bridegroom  hadn't. 
That  there  was  something  wrong,  I  might  have  guessed  from  the  per- 
vading odour  of  aromatic  salts  in  the  vestry  ;  but  this  announcement 
took  away  my  breath  —  Tackleboy  not  there!  I  couldn't  believe  it; 
yet  it  was  true.  I  wanted  to  go  in  search  of  him.  His  lady  spiritedly 
forbade  any  one  to  go  on  such  an  errand  as  "  dragging  a  husband  to 
her  feet,"  as  she  phrased  it.  She  was  inexorable  ;  we  in  despair.  But 
though  we  waited  two  mortal  hours,  Tackleboy  never  came.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  bride  —  I   have  said  she   had  spirit  — 
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solemnly  asseverated  that  she  wouldn't  have  him  now  •;  no  !  not  if  he 
came  there  punctual  to  the  minute  three-hundred-and-sixty-five  morn- 
ings in  the  year  with  a  coach  and  twelve  ;  and  we  went  away. 

It  was  infamous  !  On  that  point  the  six  bridesmaids  were  unani- 
mous. So  was  everybody,  down  to  the  beadle  and  the  pew-opener, 
who  lost  their  fees.  Yet  the  explanation  was  very  simple.  Tackleboy 
had  been  to  his  last  bachelor-party  overnight.  He  had  taken  wine  ; 
he  had  stayed  late.  But  he  had  no  fear  as  to  the  morning ;  for,  as  he 
explained,  he  had  secured  a  patent  early-rising  bedstead,  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde-park.  This 
was  so  invaluable  that  a  man  had  only  to  wind  it  up,  and  set  the  stop- 
hand  of  a  dial  attached  to  it  at  any  hour,  and  at  that  hour  precisely  it 
would  go  through  these  performances :  it  would  ring  an  alarum,  slide 
the  sleeper  out  of  bed  into  a  bath,  turn  the  water  on,  turn  up  the  gas 
under  a  tea-kettle  and  patent  egg-boiler,  and  wave  a  signal-flag  to  the 
newspaper-boy  passing  in  the  street.  So  that  by  this  admirable  con- 
trivance the  sleeper  was  not  only  awakened,  but  compelled  to  rise  and 
take  his  bath ;  during  which  latter  process  breakfast  got  itself  ready, 
and  the  morning-paper  aired  itself,  and  awaited  his  leisure.  Tackle- 
boy  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  bed  ;  it  was  a  patented  perfection  ; 
he  had  tested  it  often,  and  it  had  always  succeeded.  But  on  this  his 
wedding  morning  it  failed !  Tackleboy,  heavy  with  wine,  slept  the 
sleep  of  peace  until  noon,  when  I  burst  into  his  room,  and  awoke  him 
to  the  horror  of  his  situation.  He  was  incredulous.  The  bedstead, 
he  declared,  was  a  patent,  and  couldn't  have  failed.  He  was  right ; 
only  on  investigation  it  turned  out  that  he  had  overnight  done  all  tliat 
was  necessary, —  set  the  dial,  and  made  all  its  arrangements, —  but 
unfortunately  the  bedstead  performed  its  miracles  by  clockwork,  and  — 
he  had  forgotten  to  wind  it  up. 

The  loss  of  his  bride,  who  would  never  see  him  again,  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Tackleboy.  It  preyed  upon  his  spirits  ,;  it  reduced  liis  bulk. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  going  to  a  patent 
weighing-chair  in  the  New  Kent-road,  w-eek  after  week,  to  see  how 
much  he  had  fallen  away.  With  a  wan  gleam  of  satisfaction  he  one 
night  informed  me  that  Truefitt's  man  had  that  day  told  him  that  his 
hair  was  getting  thin  on  the  top,  and  had  recommended  a  bottle  of  a 
patent  Balsamic  Restorator  at  a  guinea,  which  he  had  bought. 

It  was  in  those  days,  when  the  presentiment  of  early  death  was 
often  upon  him,  that  he  gave  me  a  touching  proof  of  a  well-grounded 
confidence  in  patents  which  even  the  fatal  bedstead  had  failed  to 
shake. 

"  It  would  be  pleasant  to  die,"  he  said,  "  and  to  be  turned  to  daisies 
and  buttercups, —  a  process  which  it  would  be  worth  any  man's  while 
to  patent." 

He  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  he  had  a  horror  of  being  buried  alive, 
as  he  had  been  assured  by  a  highly- respectable  firm  four-fifths  of  the 
persons  interred  in  London  alone  were.  This  statement  was  so  start- 
ling that  we  pressed  him  for  his  authorities.  He  reioined,  that  they 
were  worthy  of  the  fullest  credence.  They  were  the  sole  manufacturers 
of  a  patent  Safety  Self-detecting  and  Instantaneously-disinterring  Coffin, 
which  he  had  carefully  examined  and  meant  to  purchase.  The  price, 
he  hinted,  was  high  ;  but  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  possess  an  article 
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which  must  eventually  be  of  service,  and  might  save  one  from  a  fate 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Eventually  Tackleboy  did  carr}'  this 
intention  into  effect,  and  the  neighbours  were  startled  by  the  arrival 
after  dark  of  four  men,  who  bore  into  his  house  a  coffin,  for  the  subse- 
quent reappearance  of  which  tlipy  looked  in  vain  for  many  days.  The 
surmises  to  which  this  incident  gave  rise  were  innumerable,  and  the 
gravest  suspicions  subsequently  attached  to  my  friend,  who  was  be- 
lieved in  several  quarters  to  have  surreptitiously  made  away  with  some 
person  unknown,  and  to  have  secretly  got  rid  of  the  body  through  con- 
nivance with  the  undertakers.  Nor  were  matters  much  improved  when 
it  oozed  out  that  he  kept  this  ungainly  object  in  a  clothes-press,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  it  to  his  private  friends.  Of  the  few 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  it,  I  was  one  ;  and  all  Tackleboy's  vivacity 
came  back  momentarily  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  wondrous  con- 
struction of  this  treasure  —  how,  on  the  slightest  movement  from 
within,  the  lid  would  tiy  open  with  strength  enough  to  raise  five  feet 
of  solid  earth  ;  how  rotary  flesh-brushes  set  in  motion  would  chafe 
benumbed  limbs  ;  how  a  pungently-reviving  perfume  would  then  be  set 
free,  a  bottle  of  wine  would  uncork  itself  into  a  tumbler,  and  a  bo.x;  of 
hermetically-sealed  biscuits  fall  to  pieces  at  a  blow. 

There  were  other  advantages  which  I  have  forgotten.  These,  how- 
ever, I  agreed  with  Tackleboy  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He 
then  bound  me,  as  one  of  his  executors,  in  a  solemn  obligation  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  he  should  be  buried  in  the  patent  coffin.  I 
entered  into  the  obligation  with  no  misgivings  ;  but  unfortunately  I 
was  destined  never  to  act  upon  it.  My  poor  friend's  presentiment  was 
not  wholly  unfounded.  He  did  go  into  his  grave  alive,  and  the  pro- 
vision he  had  made  against  that  contingency,  though  patented,  was  of 
no  avail.  His  fate  overtook  him  in  this  wise.  It  was  summer  weather, 
and  he  was  at  the  seaside  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  At  the  town 
in  which  he  stayed  great  exertions  had  been  made  to  secure  a  patent 
lifeboat,  available  in  the  roughest  weather.  Tackleboy  subscribed, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  lifeboat.  While  he  remained  in  the 
place  it  came  down  from  the  manufacturers,  and  on  the  placid  evening 
of  its  arrival  it  was  resolved  to  make  trial  of  its  powers  of  speed.  It 
was  launched.  Tackleboy  was  oftered  a  seat  in  it,  and  embraced  the 
offer  with  alacrity.  The  boat  put  out  to  sea  a  mile  or  so,  and  the  crew, 
confident  in  its  powers,  tried  their  utmost  to  capsize  it.  They  did  not 
succeed,  but  one  sudden  lurch  was  attended  with  an  unlooked-for 
catastrophe.  Tackleboy  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  overboard.  He 
could  not  swim,  and  instantly  disappeared.  When  he  rose  to  the 
surface  again,  he  was  at  some  distance,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
tide.  In  their  anxiety  to  save  him,  the  crew  got  out  the  new  patent 
grappling-irons  with  which  they  were  provided.  These  were  success- 
fully used,  and  the  body  of  my  poor  friend  was  drawn  up  ;  but,  as  he 
reached  the  boat's  keel,  the  irons  broke,  and  he  sank  all  the  swifter 
for  the  weight  of  the  broken  iron  with  which  he  was  encumbered. 
His  body  was  never  recovered  ;  and  thus  it  was  rendered  impossible 
that  I  as  his  executor  should  comply  with  his  last  wish.  In  spite  of 
the  famous  coffin,  he  perished  in  his  grave  —  the  sea  —  clinging  to  his 
old  predilection  to  the  very  last,  and  literally  in  death  as  he  had  been 
in  life  —  a  victim  of  patents. 
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^OR  an  unprofessional  adventurer  to  rashly  incur  the  dangers 
of  a  tour  of  observation  in  the  perilous  land  of  physic,  for 
a  privateer  to  attempt  to  penetrate  within  the  mare  dausuin  of  practical 
medicine,  is  at  once  a  difficult  and  a  hazardous  essay.  "  The  Faculty  " 
is  alert,  its  power  tremendous,  its  animosity  not  lightly  to  be  incurred. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  practical  limits  to  the  influence  exercised  in  the 
world  by  the  doctor.  It  belongs  to  the  character  of  his  office  towards 
us  and  his  relations  with  us,  to  perpetually  enhance  the  consideration 
we  pay  him.  What  he  seems  to  do  for  us  —  checking  the  course  of 
disease,  restoring  belated  and  suspended  vital  functions,  bringing  us 
back  again  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  into  the  jDlenitude  of  life  and 
all  the  enjoyments  of  health  —  gives  his  work  a  sort  of  miraculous 
efficiency  in  our  eyes,  until  he  becomes  after  a  fashion  representative 
of  the  hand  of  God,  to  which  we  cling  with  the  most  despairing  energy 
what  time  our  emergencies  are  most  pressing.  "  Of  the  Most  High 
Cometh  healing,"  expresses  in  words  a  consciousness  that  lies  ineradi- 
cably  deep  in  all  our  bosoms,  and  it  is  only  human  nature  to  honor 
the  priest  in  proportion  as  we  reverence  the  faith  he  expounds  and 
administers. 

The  sources  of  the  doctor's  hold  upon  man  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
profound  and  secret  depths  of  human  nature,  at  once  hopeful,  credu- 
lous, selfish,  and  grievously  exercised  by  the  fear  of  death.  Those 
reasons  which  Hippocrates  has  laid  down  as  the  leading  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  art,  are  at  the  same  time  the  chief  causes  why  men  so 
follow  after  its  practitioners.  Life  is  indeed  short,  for  our  ambitions  ; 
art  is  indeed  long,  if  pursued  for  any  end  of  tangible  attainment ; 
time  presses  us  ever ;  experience  is  deceitful  as  an  April  sky ;  and  if 
judgment  be  difficult  in  indifferent  cases,  how  much  the  more  so  when 
the  result  to  be  determined  is  matter  of  one's  own  life  or  death.  And 
then  we  know  so  little  of  disease,  so  little  of  human  nature  —  how 
natural  for  us  to  fly  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know  more,  whether 
they  actually  do  or  not !  The  ignorance  of  the  laity  is  indeed  the 
doctor's  grand  opportunity.  Oifine  ignotiun  pro  magnifico  is  a  rule  of 
life.  It  has  been  shrewdly  noticed  by  Montaigne,  quoting  from  a  wise 
physician,  that  we  do  not  easily  receive  the  medicine  we  understand, 
nor  does  the  herb  our  own  hands  have  gathered  act  well  upon  us.  We 
send  across  the  seas  for  bark  and  root,  for  aloes  and  cinchona,  just  as 
the  people  on  the  other  side  the  globe  buy  our  ginsengs  for  their  weight 
in  gold.  In  Africa,  the  baby's  "mint-stick"  is  a  piece  of  rock  salt. 
The  known  drug  has  no  honor,  and  consequently  no  effect ;  but  hope 
and  ignorance  pay  proportionate  respect  and  observance  to  the  drug 
that  is  not  known.  The  case  is  exactly  thus  with  respect  to  medical 
times    and    occasions.      The    mystery    of  medicine    is    a    continuous 
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mystery,  and  experience  persistently  hangs  the  lanthorn  over  the 
vessel's  stern.  As  Coleridge  has  said  in  regard  to  another  matter, 
"the  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call  the  truth-haters 
of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  right  names  ;  for  even  these  the  stream 
of  time  carries  onward."  "  The  liberal  and  enlightened  physicians  of 
to-day  "  laugh  as  heartily  at  Sangrado  and  Paracelsus  at  Dr.  Dee  and 
Dr.  Akakia,  as  we  can  do  ;  but  they  fail  to  feel  the  force  of  the  fact 
that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  physicians  of  to-morrow  will  laugh 
too,  not  at  the  Sangradians,  but  at  the  self-sufficient  practitioners  who 
o-ive  pills  to  and  exact  fees  from  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Thus  the 
thought  is  merely  child  of  the  wish,  and  we  seem  to  see  the  miracle 
because  it  jumps  to  suit  our  hopes.     We  say  to  ourselves : 

'     "Herbs,  woods  and  springs,  the  power  that  in  you  lies, 
If  mortal  man  could  know  your  properties  ! " 

Jf! — but  it  is  the  doctor's  place  to  know  them;  man's  well-being 
requires  he  should  do  so; — ergo,\\^  knows  them!  This  is  human 
nature,  and  this  is  the  only  sort  of  syllogism  we  are  capable  of 
receiving  in  the  way  oi  argumentum  ad  homhicm.  In  other  words,  the 
people  wish  to  be  deceived,  and  they  quarrel  with  the  doctor  if  he 
fail  to  accord  them  their  wish.  They  will  not  have  any  dealings  with 
him  unless  he  knows  more  than  they  do,  and  makes  proper  display 
of  his  knowledge,  whether  factitious  or  real.  Modesty  is  fatal  to  the 
doctor,  for  if  he  do  not  speak  from  a  pedestal  he  is  sure  to  be  run 
over  in  the  crowd. 

Hope,  in  the  same  way,  puts  it  in  the  doctor's  power  to  tell  his 
flattering  tale  with  wonderful  acceptancy.  Physic,  indeed,  has  been 
called  the  art  of  amusing  the  patient  while  nature  cures  the  disease, 
and  Jerome  Cardan  has  wisely  said  of  the  successful  doctor  that 
'^  pin  res  sanat  in  qnc}n  plnres  confidant.''''  What  a  sweet  hope  this  is 
which  brings  recovery  near  by  deluding  us  into  trust  in  the  consum- 
mate art  of  him  who  ministers  to  us  !  How  sugar-coated  then  the 
bitter  pill  becomes,  and  how  tolerable  every  stitch  of  the  sharp  agony, 
as  the  assurance  grows  within  us  that  the  doctor  has  made  a  right 
diagnosis,  that  his  drug  is  adequate,  and  the  hurt  not  mortal  after  all ! 
We  are  with  our  doctors,  in  fact,  while  ill,  as  the  infant  is  with  its 
nurse.  If  we  have  confidence  we  take,  whatever  leap  in  the  dark  we 
are  bidden  to  take,  sure  that  the  strong  arms  will  be  ready  and  capable 
to  receive  us. 

And  when  the  fear  of  death  comes  upon  us,  the  doctor  is  necessarily 
supreme.  Ordinarily,  perhaps,  the  physician  does  not  approach  us  so 
close  as  the  priest,  but  when  that  fear  overrides  us  we  are  made  his 
subjects  by  a  stronger  sense  of  allegiance.  As  Daniel  Webster  said,* 
on  the  morning  before  his  exit :  "  No  man,  who  is  not  a  brute,  can  say 
he  is  not  afraid  of  death.  No  man  can  come  back  from  that  bourne  ; 
no  man  caa  comprehend  the  will  or  the  works  of  God."  Hence,  the 
fear  of  death  itself,  being  a  more  immediate  and  more  exigent  passion, 
is  more  potent  than  the  fear  of  what  comes  after  death.  The  selfish- 
ness of  life,  indeed,  touches  most  men  more  poignantly  than  the  need 
of  grace.     Affairs  of  salvation  are  matters  which  we  are  accustomed 

*  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  G.  T.  Curtis. 
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to  fancy  can  be  put  off  to  some  more  opportune  occasion,  but  affairs  of 
health  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  When  the  needle  of  conscience 
pricks  us,  no  matter  how  sore  we  ma}^  be  we  take  the  wound  into  our 
closets  with  us  and  wrestle  there  alone  ;  but  if  a  physical  pain  strikes 
us,  a  fever  burns,  or  an  eruption  startles,  how  quickly  the  doctor  is 
sent  for,  and  how  impatiently  is  his  coming  awaited  !  Often,  his  mere 
presence  relieves  us,  as  likewise  when  he  tarries  unduly  the  malady 
increases  in  violence. 

Thus  the  doctor's  relation  to  us  is  an  eminently  personal  one.  If 
we  are  cured,  the  deed  is  done  by  his  hand,  and  to  that  hand  we  give 
credit  of  the  whole  result.  And  that  hand  is  reached  out  to  us  at  a 
moment  when  we  are  so  prostrate,  so  feeble,  so  helpless,  that  its  touch 
must  necessarily  have  a  thrilling  power.  We  reveal  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely to  our  doctor,  our  intercourse  with  him  is  so  entirely  free  from 
the  reserves  and  pruderies  of  ordinary  social  communication,  that, 
almost  before  we  know  it,  he  has  a  position  of  intimacy  with  us  such 
as  we  do  not  even  concede  to  the  wives  or  husbands  of  our  bosoms. 
Hence  the  doctor  holds  an  inexpugnable  place  in  the  world,  and 
exercises  a  power  that  is  terrible  to  think  of.  His  art  is  the  prime 
necessity  of  man's  prime  characteristic,  selfishness ;  and  his  personal 
relation  to  his  art  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 

We  are  quite  willing  he  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  the  im- 
munities of  such  an  exalted  position  ;  and  whether  we  be  willing  or 
not,  he  does  enjoy  them  fully  and  heartily.  The  doctor  has  a  very 
ample  self-consciousness  as  a  general  thing.  He  surveys  mankind 
from  a  superior  platform,  and  surveys  him  complacently,  as  a  general 
surveys  the  battle-field  whereon  he  is  victor,  as  the  preacher  surveys 
the  congregation  that  has  melted  into  tears  beneath  his  persuasive 
eloquence.  He  feels  himself  "  Sir  Oracle  " ;  he  reproves  the  clogs  if 
they  bark,  or,  at  any  rate,  condemns  them  to  doghood  for  barking. 
As  Bruyere  said  long  ago  :  "  Doctors  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  consideration  accorded  their  profession  ;  the  drama  and 
the  satirists,  in  laughing  at  them,  have  not  endangered  their  incomes  ; 
they  provide  nice  dots  for  their  daughters,  comfortable  sinecures  for 
their  sons,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  those  who  rail  at 
them  are  forced  to  contribute  to  their  support." 

It  is  another  question  whether  doctors  deserve  this  consideration 
which  the  selfish  nature  and  panic  timidity  of  man  constrain  him  to 
pay  them.  I  do  not  think  they  do  quite  deserve  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  entitled  to  it,  either  in  respect  of  their  science  or  of  their 
practice  of  that  science.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Faculty  ;  I  think 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  their  art,  the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  is 
the  noblest  work  in  which  man  can  engage,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  many  doctors  pursue  that  aim  with  the  utmost  simple  straight- 
forwardness. But  still  I  cannot  honestly  concede  that  the  profession 
of  medicine  is  entitled  to  a  tithe  of  the  immunities  it  enjoys.  I  fancy 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  simply  a  bad  trade  practised  for  mercenary 
ends,  and  practised  without  adequate  knowledge  of  means  or  adequate 
consideration  of  consequences.  I  am  of  old  Montaigne's  opinion, 
that  the  practice  of  physic  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  theory  to 
which  that  practice  harks  back.  "As  we  refuse  the  name  of  justice," 
says  he,  "  to  the  mere  hap-hazard  enactment  of  empirical  laws,  and 
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their  clumsy  and  iniquitous  dispensation  and  practice  ;  and  as  those 
who  ridicule  this  sort  of  thing  do  not  intend  thereby  to  oppugn  that 
noble  virtue,  but  merely  to  condemn  the  abuse  and  profanation  of  a 
name  that  should  be  sacred  :  so  likewise,  in  medicine,  I  honor  much 
that  glorious  name,  its  purpose  and  its  promise,  so  useful  to  the 
human  kind  ;  but  what  is  styled  physic,  between  ourselves  I  neither 
honor  nor  esteem."  And  indeed,  "  what  is  styled  medicine,"  although 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  should  be,  is  in  reality  all  that  is 
needed  to  satisfy  the  average  invalid.  The  name  catches  him,  and  he 
does  not  go  deeper  than  the  name.  Opinio  facit  medicos.  As  old  Burton 
has  quaintly  put  it,  "  a  fair  gown,  a  velvet  cap, —  the  name  of  the 
doctor  is  all  in  all."  This  sort  of  conceit  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  the 
world,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  shown  that  this  simple  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion goes  further  towards  a  cure  than  all  the  knowledge  of  drugs  in  the 
wisest  head  of  all  the  Faculty.  But  no  such  style  of  argument  can  be 
used  to  exonerate  the  profession  from  the  suspicion  of  reaping  the 
benefits  of  false  pretences  —  a  suspicion  that  is  not  ill-founded  perhaps. 
The  remark  is  as  old  as  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  medicine  is  a  science 
which  hath  been  more  preferred  than  labored."  And  while  this  science 
enjoys  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  and  most  exact 
scholars  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  bulk  of  practitioners 
seem  content  to  pursue  the  humdrum  way,  as  a  colporteur's  horse  jogs 
along  under  his  saddle-bags  around  the  old  well-known  circuit,  never 
looking  to  right  or  left,  no  matter  how  many  changes  time  may  have  made 
in  the  surrounding  landscape.  How  many  doctors  there  are  who  will 
tell  you :  "  I  have  not  time  to  read  novelties ;  I  do  not  care  what  the 
new  school  is  teaching ;  I  get  along  well  enough  as  it  is,"  etc.  And 
the  cause  of  this  indifference  on  the  average  doctor's  part  is,  he  has 
no  valid  incentive  to  do  better.  The  popular  measure  of  his  efficiency 
is  not  gauged  by  any  scientific  test.  He  is  not  judged  by  the  event  as 
actually  influenced  by  him,  but  only  by  the  influence  he  seems  to  exert 
upon  that  event.  The  world  treats  the  relation  between  the  prescrip- 
tion and  the  cure  as  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  instead  of  a  mere 
relation  of  sequence,  as  it  really  is.  Hence,  while  we  cannot  scientifi- 
cally determine  if  it  is  prescient  art  or  only  accident  which  brings 
about  the  result,  we  are  sure  that,  if  he  is  ordinarily  fortunate,  the 
doctor  will  be  able  to  reap  all  the  credit  of  a  cure,  should  such  be  the 
sequence  of  his  treatment,  and  equally  able  to  shift  the  burthen  of 
failure  upon  the  incurableness  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  neglect,  or 
"the  visitation  of  God."  No  wonder,  in  such  a  condition  of  things, 
that  the  ancients  feigned  that  /Esculapius  and  Circe  were  brother  and 
sister. 

Whether  a  doctor  ever  cured  a  disease  directly  by  the  force  of  his 
diagnosis  and  his  physic,  is  a  question  which  it  were  premature  to 
attempt  to  solve  ;  but  that  it  is  a  question,  and  an  open  one,  can  be 
maintained  against  all  the  schools  from  the  time  of  Asclepiades  to  the- 
time  of  Dr.  Dickson.  That  doctors  have  profited,  however,  by  every 
sort  of  event,  and  have  exacted  credit  to  themselves  for  "  whatsoever 
fortune,  or  nature,  or  any  other  strange  causes  (the  number  of  which 
is  infinite)  produce  in  us  that  is  good  and  salutary,"*  is  a  fact  generally 

*  Montaigne. 
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conceded.  But  it  is  only  when  one  system  of  practice  comes  into 
conrtict  with  some  other  system  of  practice  tliat  we  learn  something 
about  the  sand-supported  foundations  of  this  art  which  styles  itself 
divine,  and  is  known  to  be  —  profitable.  It  is  only  from  his  opponents 
and  his  satirists  that  we  learn  of  Menecrates,  the  great  physician  con- 
temporary with  Philip  of  Macedon  —  that  yupitcr  Menecrates,  for  so 
he  styled  himself,*  who  wore  the  fillets  of  the  god  about  his  brow, 
and  exacted  from  all  whom  he  cured  the  payment  of  divine  honors 
and  life-long  slavery  and  obeisance  —  that,  so  far  from  being  immortal 
and  Olympian,  he  was  a  mere  mountebank,  an  ignorant,  pretentious 
quacksalver,  gone  mad  with  excessive  vanity.  It  is  only  from  Paracel- 
sus, chief  of  an  antagonistic  school,  that  we  learn  in  regard  to  Hippo- 
crates, "^///  ncc  fallcrc  potest,  nee  f alii,'''  that  his  good  fortune  as  a 
healer  —  in  his  reputation  for  which  he  has  never  been  approached 
by  any  of  his  successors  —  was  not  due  to  any  extraordinary  skill  nor 
superior  wisdom  in  his  art,  but  was  simply  ob  fidem  Ethuieoruvi,  because 
the  people  believed  in  him.  The  pretensions  of  Theophrastus  are 
quietly  set  aside  by  Democritus,  who  demonstrates  by  his  extraordinary 
credulity  in  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies  —  one  of  which  had  power  to 
make  the  wedge  leap  out  of  the  cloven  log — that  his  opinions  were 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  while  this  extraordinarily  credulous  Theophrastus 
had  yet  grace  enough  of  scepticism  to  notify  us  that,  while  "  the 
druggists  and  root-diggers  tell  us  some  things  which  may  be  true,  they 
assuredly  tell  us  many  other  things  which  are  merely  solemn  quackery." 
Asclepiades,  again,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  pretentious  of  these 
miracle-mongers,  himself  rejecting  all  who  had  gone  before,  was 
himself  not  only  rejected,  but  treated  as  an  arrant  quack  by  all  who 
came  after  him.  "  It  is  very  easy  for  Asclepiades,"  said  Galen,  con- 
temptuously, "  and  for  people  like  him,  when  they  come  to  any 
difficulty,  to  say  that  Nature  has  worked  to  no  purpose."  But  this  is 
precisely  what  Vesalius  accused  Galen  himself  of  doing,  because, 
having  predicated  certain  diseases  and  certain  lines  of  treatment  upon 
an  erroneous  anatomy  and  an  impossible  relation  of  organs,  he  had 
necessarily  and  most  emphatically  "worked  to  no  purpose."  Para- 
celsus again  said  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  all  their  successors  equall}^, 
that  they  were  mere  children  and  idiots  ;  and  that  the  least  hair  of  his 
head  knew  more  than  them  all ;  that  his  shoe-buckles  were  wiser  than 
the  Arabians,  and  his  beard  more  skilful  than  Salerno  and  Montpelier; 
"  that  he  himself  was  the  true  monarch  in  medicine,  and  had  accom- 
plished more  to  reform  it  than  Luther  had  done  for  divinity."  "A 
drunken  fellow,  this  Paracelsus,"  retorted  the  Galenists,  "  a  base  rogue, 
a  magician  who  owned  the  devil  for  his  master,  and  had  lesser  demons 
for  his  familiars." 

But  in  all  eyes,  in  fact,  and  both  within  and  outside  the  profession, 
there  have  been  found  a  few  sensible  and  right-thinking  men  who 
have  despised  medicine,  and  entertained  a  wholesome  mistrust  of 
doctors.  And  that  the  people  at  large  have  a  dim  consciousness  that 
there  is  no  absolute  necessary  connection  between  the  services  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  cure  of  diseases,  is  quite  apparent  from  the  gist  of 
many  proverbs  heard  among  all  nations.     "  He  who  lives  by  medicine 
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is  only  half  alive,"  sa3-s  a  Latin  adage,  old  as  the  time  of  the  kings. 
"  The  physic  is  worse  than  the  disease,"  is  a  maxim  common  to  all 
languages.  It  is  the  proverbial  experience  of  a  drenched  and  bolused 
world  from  time  immemorial,  that  the  chief  use  of  physic  was  to 
promote  infirmity.  "  Stave  bene"  says  the  well-known  Italian  epitaph  ; 
'■'■per  star  meglio,  sto  qui."  "We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim," 
remarks  Mr.  Spectator,  for  once  forgetting  his  urbane  manner,  "  that 
where  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows  thin  of  people  ; "  or, 
as  it  is  more  tersely  expressed  in  the  Dutch  proverb,  "  A  new  doctor 
must  have  a  new  churchyard." 

"  Quot  T hemison  aegros  autiimno  occiderit  uno  ?  " 

is  the  sweeping  inquiry  launched  in  Juvenal's  scorching  line  ;  and  the 
mediaeval  response  was  emphatic  :  plus  a  medico  quam  a  morbo  pericnli — 
the  doctor  and  the  disease  are  virtually  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  An 
old-time  epigram  of  Urentius,  quoted  by  Burton,  diagnoses  the  dis- 
tinction between  surgeon  and  physician  with  unsparing  wit,  saying  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  murderous  work  of  the  doctor's 
drugs  and  the  surgeon's  knife  and  that  of  the  hangman's  rope,  except 
in  rapidity  of  operation.*  "Whosoever  runs  to  the  apothecary  in  his 
youth,  will  have  cause  for  weeping  when  he  is  old,"  observes  another 
Latin  author,  and  the  maxim  has  the  pungency  and  truth  of  a  proverb. 
The  old  adage  that  every  man  is  a  fool  or  a  physician  at  forty,  is  due 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius,  who,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  used  to 
mock  at  those  who  found  occasion  for  foreign  advice  in  sickness  after 
they  had  passed  their  thirtieth  year.f  Lord  Bacon,  who  by  his  own 
confession  was  used  to  physic  himself  regularly  and  systematically, 
has  yet  observed  :  "  To  my  understanding  it  is  a  vain  and  flattering 
opinion  to  think  any  medicine  can  be  so  sovereign,  or  so  happy,  as 
that  the  receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work  any  great  effect  upon  the  body 
of  man.  It  were  a  strange  speech  which,  spoken,  or  spoken  oft, 
should  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice  to  which  he  were  by  nature  subject." 
And  old  Montaigne,  after  telling  us  that  his  father  lived  seventy-nine 
years  and  his  grandfather  sixty-nine,  and  his  great-grandfather  near  to 
eighty  years  without  the  use  of  medicine,  quaintly  says  that  for  his 
own  part  he  never  gets  worried  because  he  is  without  his  doctor  and 
apothecary;  a  deprivation,  he  adds,  that  to  most  persons  is  more 
afflicting  than  disease  itself 

The  laconic  speech  of  Sparta  had  yet  a  few  terse  syllables  to  spare 
in  objurgation  of  medicine.  A  Lacedemonian  was  asked  what  had 
made  him  enjoy  such  uninterrupted  good  health  during  a  long  life  : 
ignorance  of  physic,  he  replied.  When  a  bad  wrestler  at  Athens 
announced  his  purpose  to  quit  athletics  and  embrace  the  healing  art, 
"  Courage  !  "  cried  Diogenes;  "you  will  now  have  a  chance  to  fling  to 
the  earth  those  who  formerly  overthrew  3-ou.''  The  Emperor  Adrian, 
dying,  cried  unceasingly  that  he  was  stifled  to  death  by  the  crowd  of 

*  "Chirurgicus  medico  quo  differt  ?  scilicet  isto: 
Enecat  his  succis.   enecat  ille  manu : 
Carnifice  hoc  ambo  tantum  differre  videntur, 
Tardius  hi  faciunt,   quod  facit  ille  cito. " 

t  "Ridere  solebat  eos  qui  post  triginta  jetatis  annum,  ad  cognoscenda  corpori  suo  noxia  vel 
utilia,  alicujus  consilii  indigerent." 

Tacit.  Annal.  vi. 
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doctors  who  thronged  about  his  couch.  "The  sun  shines  upon  their 
successes,"  wrote  one  of  the  emblem  writers  of  doctors,  "  and  the  earth 
hides  their  failures."  There  was  a  deep  philosophy  as  well  as  a  biting 
sarcasm  in  that  observation  of  Plato,  that  only  physicians  had  full 
license  to  lie,  because  our  safety  depended  upon  the  falseness  and 
vanity  of  their  promises.  "  Certes,  my  friend,"  remarked  ^sop's  sick 
man,  cracking  a  very  sorry  joke  under  the  circumstances,  "  thanks  to 
the  constant  improvement  in  my  condition,  I  am  a  dead  man ! " 
"  This  body  of  men  in  our  own  country,"  says  Mr.  Spectator  of  the 
doctors,  "  may  be  described  like  the  British  army  in  Ceesar's  time  : 
some  of  them  slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.  If  the  infantry  do 
less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  they  cannot  be  carried . 
so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so  much  business 
in  so  short  a  time." 

It  is,  however,  as  we  have  partly  shown,  among  the  doctors  them- 
selves that  we  must  seek  for  the  best  abuse  of  medicine.  None  can 
adjust  a  rope  so  skilfully  as  the  professional  executioner  ;  it  needs  the 
professional  reviewer  to  murder  a  book  without  butchery  ;  it  needs  the 
doctor  to  wield  the  scalpel  with  judgment,  and  dissect  his  own  trade 
scientifically.  It  were  a  curious  and  interesting  task  to  gather  the 
suffrages  of  the  wisest  physicians  in  all  ages  upon  the  question  of  the 
disproportion  between  the  profession  and  the  performance  of  their  art. 
These  opinions  are  not  one-sided,  like  those  of  the  supposititious 
doctor  in  Moliere,  "  qui  fait  des  cures  7t2ervei lie  uses,  et  qui  se  moque  des 
autres  medicinsy  On  the  contrary,  their  condemnation  makes  no  ex- 
ceptions in  favor  of  their  own  schools,  but  brushes  all  away  with 
impartial  severity.  Celsus  has  said  much  ruder  things  about  the 
practice  of  physic  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  satirists.  "A  judicious 
physician,"  as  has  been  thoughtfully  remarked,  "will  rarelv  say  that 
he  has  cured  a  patient.  The  patient  regained  his  health,  truly,  but 
the  medical  observer  who  has  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  disease  knows 
he  would  probably  have  recovered  unaided.  Medical  philosophers 
have  a  just  horror  of  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  reasoning."  Some, 
indeed,  in  their  more  overweening  moments  assert,  and  perhaps  conceit, 
that  their  particular  age  and  their  especial  school  is  in  possession  of 
the  great  a>:canu7n  duplicatu?n  for  transforming  miserable  disease  into 
blooming  health  ;  but  such  enthusiasts  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
most  doctors  content  themselves  with  hoping,  but  not  perhaps  expect- 
ing, that  the  next  age  will  make  the  fruitful  and  magnificent  discovery. 
Hence,  if  we  wish  to  stumble  upon  distasteful  facts  and  astounding 
admissions  in  regard  to  medicine,  we  need  hot  borrow,  as  old  Burton 
says,  "  from  circumforanean  rogues  and  gipsies,"  but  can  go  direct  to 
the  fountain-heads  of  science,  and  the  most  renowned  masters  of  the 
art.  "  Let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Crollius,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
rosy  cross,  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the 
Galenists  oppugn.  Paracelsus,  he  brags  on  the  other  side.  ...  As 
Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers,  he 
condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes  all  antiquity  (saith 
Galen,  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a  conqueror  and  crowns 
his  own  doings.  .  .  .  Erastus  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists  vilify  them 
on  the  other  side  as  heretics  in  physic.   .  ■.   .  Thus  they  contend  and 
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rail,  and  every  mart  write  books  pro  and  con  :  ct  adJmc  sub  judice  lis 
est.  Let 'them  agree  as  they  list."*  It  was  the  leading  maxim  of 
Celsus  that  "■  opti7ua  vicdicina  est  non  uti  Jiicdicifia,"  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  Macbeth's  contemptuous  exclamation:  "Throw  physic 
to  the  don's  !  "  The  most  intelligent  authorities  of  the  profession  — 
iarpwv  ol  xa-puntaroi,  —  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  "agree  that,  upon 
an  average,  their  science,  at  least  its  practice,  is  a  nuisance." f  It  is 
even  gravely  questioned  if  the  practical  part  of  medicine  have  made 
a  single  step  in  advance  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  Hoffmann, 
who  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  of  Galenism,  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  you  must  Hy  from  the  doctors  and  their  drugs  if  }-ou  would 
be  safe.  The  Solidists  are  prompt  to  concede  that  the  Humorists 
practised  wholesale  homicide  for  fifteen  centuries,  while  Preissnitz  and 
Hahnemann  inveigh  with  equal  freedom  against  "  the  murderous  poly- 
pharmacy "  of  the  Solidists  ;  and  Allopathy  has  its  equally  pungent 
reproaches  —  pungent  because  true  —  to  fling  against  Homoeopathy 
and  Hydropathy.  The  old  school  charges  Hahnemann  with  inventing 
a  metaphysical  reduct/o  ad  absurdum  and  calling  it  a  medical  system  ; 
and  it  charges  Preissnitz  with  murdering  his  patients  between  damp 
sheets,  as  Procrustes  chopped  his  visitors  to  pieces  to  fit  them  to  his 
bed.  The  father  of  Homoeopathy  retorts  that  Allopathy  never  had 
but  faint  gleams  of  the  true  system,  and  then  only  by  accident ;  while 
Preissnitz  asserts  that  the  most  inveterate  diseases  he  has  had  to  con- 
tend against  have  been  "  the  doctors  and  the  drugs  !  " 

I  do  not  think  that  a  person  who  moves  around  among  contem- 
porary physicians  will  find  them  any  better  reconciled  to  each  other  in 
their  practical  relations  than  they  are  in  history.  The  charge  of  mal- 
practice is  more  often  made  by  the  professional  man  than  by  the 
layman  ;  and  I  challenge  society  to  produce  the  physician  who  is  willing 
to  use  the  prescriptions  and  remedies  of  his  brethren  without  first 
adding  a  little  to  or  subtracting  a  little  from  them.  This  simple  fact, 
it  is  claimed  by  Montaigne,  is  evidence  enough  that  doctors  are  more 
sedulous  about  making  a  reputation  that  will  put  money  in  their  purses 
than  they  are  about  doing  the  very  best  thing  for  the  well-being  of  their 
patient. 

There  is  a  graver  charge  than  this  against  the  doctors  —  one,  how- 
ever, which,  in  their  most  exacerbated  bickerings,  they  have  scrupu- 
lously and  with  great  prudence  refrained  from  bringing  against  one 
another.  This  charge  is,  substantially,  that  they  have  made  war  upon 
Nature's  most  sacred  stronghold,  good  health,  and  have  stirred  the 
slumbering  disease  into  activity  and  life  for  ba'se  and  selfish  purposes. 
Such  a  charge,  of  course,  cannot  for  one  moment  lie  against  the  great 
body  of  a  grave  and  honorable  profession,  nor  does  it  need  to  be 
refuted.  Doctors,  in  fact,  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  contend  with 
actual  disease  without  going  out  of  their  way  to  produce  it  where  it 
does  not  exist. 

The  Faculty  at  large,  however,  are  undoubtedly  much  more  amenable 
to  the  charge  that  it  is  their  custom  to  manipulate  ignorance  into 
wearinof  with  cunnincf  mimicry  the  semblance  and  mask  of  knowledge. 
A  grave  face  and  an  imposmg  manner  go  a  very  great  way  with  the 


*  Burton.    A  natoiiiie  cf  Melancholy.  t  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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average  patient,  and  I  have  known  a  Shakspearean  breadth  of  fore- 
head and  a  solemn  voice  in  a  doctor  make  ample  amends  for  serious 
defects  in  his  diagnostic  skill  and  the  adaptability  of  his  prescriptions 
to  serious  emergencies.  There  are  certain  arrant  skeptics  upon  the 
dogma  of  medical  efficiency  who  maliciously  avow  Hippocrates  had 
very  good  reason  to  instruct  his  brethren  against  admitting  any  of  the 
laity  to  their  consultations.  It  is  also  held  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Faculty  is  largely  enhanced  by  that  law  of  the  medical  code  which 
enjoins  against  the  writing  of  prescriptions  in  unprofessional  language. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  decide  these  points,  but  I  may  hope  at  least  that 
the  recipes  of  the  doctors  are  better  able  to  endure  scrutiny  and  trans- 
lation than  was  one  given  recently  by  a  clairvoyant  under  inspiration, 
and  which  when  rendered  into  plain  English  was  found  to  embody  an 
excellent  formula  for  the  preparation  of  good  black  ink  I  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  rather  frequent  occurrence  of  a  wrong  diagnosis,  as 
when  a  phthisis  has  been  located  in  a  sound  lung,  which  is  something 
that  seems  as  gross  an  error  as  that  of  Sganarelle  in  Moliere  when  he 
put  the  heart  upon  the  right  (/.  <?.,  the  wrong)  side, —  something,  how- 
e\'er,  for  which  a  valid  reason  is  as  quickly  found  as  when  the  dra- 
matist's supposititious  doctor  announced  that  "  nous  avons  changes  tout 
ccla."  Errors  of  this  kind,  however,  are  simply  venial,  and  merely 
serve  to  remind  us  that  accidents  are  liable  to  happen  even  in  families 
so  happily  regulated  as  the  brotherhood  of  medicine.  We  are  seldom 
irritated  by  them,  unless,  indeed,  a  country  doctor  should  laboriously 
draw  the  wrong  tooth  for  us  —  an  accident  that  certainly  calls  for  a 
large  share  of  Christian  forbearance. 

Occasionally,  however,  mistakes  and  differences  of  opinion  do 
become  sources  of  immense  scandal  to  the  profession,  as  when,  for 
instance,  doctors  are  called  upon,  in  their  character  of  experts,  to 
testify  in  Courts  of  Justice  in  regard  to  really  important  matters  of 
fact  and  of  science  ;  or  when  they  are  required  to  examine  applicants 
for  the  benefits  of  Life  Insurance  ;  or,  as  was  the  frequent  case  during 
the  late  war,  have  to  test  the  capacity  of  a  recruit  for  the  military 
service.  I  think  that  it  would  not  require  many  such  cases  as  the 
recent  poisoning  Oyer  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  give  rise  to  grave  doubts  in 
the  vulgar  mind  in  regard  to  the  competency  of  medical  judgment  to 
determine  the  value  even  of  the  simplest  matter  of  fact  or  the  least 
recondite  matter  of  opinion. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  even  those  who  concede  that  the  learned  and 
skilful  physician  can  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  his  art,  must  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  the  standard  of  medical  education  ought  to  be 
very  high,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  disgracefully  low.  No  average 
graduate  of  any  of  our  medical  schools  would  think  of  applying  to  be 
examined  for  the  rank  of  surgeon  to  the  army  or  navy  without  making 
many  and  liberal  additions  to  the  course  of  studies  deemed  necessary 
to  equip  him  for  practice  upon  society  at  large.  Flow  much  more 
valuable  must  be  the  lives  of  our  common  soldiers  and  sailors,  which 
we  hire  them  to  risk  at  $20  per  month  and  rations,  than  the  lives  of 
the  confiding  members  of  society  at  large,  who  receive  these  wise 
young  gentlemen  and  their  erudite  diplomas  with  such  wonderful,  such 
miraculous  faith  !     Talk  of  the  difficulties  of  accepting  Mormonism, 
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Spiritualism,  or  any  other  of  the  leading  isms  of  the  day !  Wh}',  the 
man  who  can  believe  in  a  young  doctor  just  manufactured  at  wholesale 
by  a  "  first-class  College,"  can  bring  himself  to  believe  in  anything  ! 

The  necessity  for  a  severe  standard  of  medical  education  resides  in 
the  plain  and  undeniable  fact  that  it  is  vicn^  \\o\.  principles^  who  signalise 
the  practice  of  physic.  The  doctor  has  to  operate  with  but  little 
adventitious  aid  ;  he  has  to  found  his  own  system,  depend  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  act  promptly  and  decisively  upon  his  own  impulses. 
He  has  no  time  to  pursue  special  studies,  to  make  special  researches, 
while  a  serious  case  is  upon  his  hands.  He  must  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  judge,  jury,  attorney,  and  executioner.  Hence  his  training 
should  be  such  as  will  store  his  mind  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
knowledge  to  give  adequacy  to  his  judgments,  and  the  tests  of  study 
should  be  .severe  enough  to  exclude  from  the  profession  every  one  who 
is  not  competent  to  grasp  its  entire  majesty  as  a  humanitarian  art. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  this  course  would  exclude  some  of  the  most 
competent  men  from  the  profession;  for  the  men  of  action  —  to  which 
class  the  most  successful  physicians  belong  —  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
impatient  of  books,  and  seldom  grasp  at  any  wide  extent  of  systematic 
knowledge. 

Now  it  should  seem  a  very  irrational  sort  of  paradox  to  contend  that 
good  doctors  cannot  be  had  without  a  severe  and  high  standard  of 
medical  education,  and  at  the  same  time  concede  that  such  a  system 
would  have  the  effect,  by  excluding  energetic  men,  to  obstruct  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  medicine.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  light  of  other  relations.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  be 
denied  that  the  old-fog)'ish  conservatism  of  the  orthodox  Faculty  has 
been  the  fostering  cause  of  quackery  and  quacks,  even  as  the  blood  of 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  a  Church.  In  the  same  way,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  leading  practical  discoveries  in  medicine  have  been,  so 
to  speak,  extra-professional,  and  have  always  happened  to  be  adopted 
by  the  wliole  world  before  the  Faculty  could  be  persuaded  to  recognise 
them.  For  an  instance,  look  at  the  history  of  vaccination  and  Jenner's 
struggles  against  the  leaden  resistance  of  his  contemporary  brethren. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  chief  danger  of  a  medical  education  — 
and  a  terribly  real  danger  it  is! — lies  in  the  f^ict  that  it  inclines  the 
doctor  to  lean  too  confidently  upon  authority  instead  of  going  to 
nature  or  exercising  his  discretion.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  average 
physician  feels  perfectly  satisfied  if,  in  killing  his  patient,  he  can  show 
that  he  did  it  regularly  and  according  to  the  books.  It  is  certain  that 
the  medical  nomenclature  is  horribly  and  inexcusably  barbarous,  and 
shockingly  in  need  of  a  radical  reform  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  and 
fully  as  much  to  be  regretted,  that  professional  etiquette  seems  to  re- 
quire of  all  doctors  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  their  art  a  mare  elausjun 
against  every  one  not  regularly  graduated,  by  declining  to  furnish  in- 
formation of  an  intelligible  sort. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  renders  this 
course  expedient,  if  not  necessary;  a  fortiori,  the  conditions  of  medi- 
cal practice.  For  we  must  remember  that  the  doctor  is  the  most 
irresponsible  person  on  earth.  The  Pope,  indeed,  is  infallible,  and 
kings  are  assumed,  in  the  technical  "  eyes  of  the  law,"  to  be  incapable 
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of  doing  wrong  ;  but  popes  have  sometimes  been  banished  to  Avignon, 
Gaeta,  and  otiier  places,  and  kings  have  been  dethroned  or  beheaded. 
The  medical  fortress,  however,  is  yet  as  virgin  to  the  invasions  of  con- 
troversion, much  less  of  condemnation,  as  the  unsullied  ramparts  of 
Ehrenbreitstein.  It  is  an  axiom  in  mathematics  that  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  equally  an  axiom 
in  medicine  that  the  fault  of  the  death  invariably  rests  at  the  dead 
man's  door.  This  is  good  utility,  perhaps  ;  it  is  certainly  good  policy, 
for,  as  Moliere  has  shrewdly  remarked,  the  dead  have  a  remarkable 
amount  of  discretion,  and  are  not  given  to  fault-finding.*  "  Why  not .'  " 
the  Faculty  will  argue;  "medicine,  you  say,  cannot  be  shown  to  cure 
in  any  case.  What  then  prevents  us  from  assuming  that  it  is  infallibly 
right  in  every  case,  and  that  want  of  success  is  not  our  fault  but  the 
patient's  misfortune  ?  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  retorting  your  own 
argument, 

'Et,  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimus  artes  ; 
Mille  mali  species,  mille  salutis  erunt .' '  " 

—  and  indeed,  to  this  sort  of  reasoning  we  can  only  respond  by 
shrugging  our  shoulders  ; — perhaps  no  other  reply  is  necessary. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  law  under  which,  during  the  first  three 
days  of  a  malady,  the  patient  received  the  doctor's  services  at  his  own 
risk,  but  after  that  the  practitioner  was  himself  responsible  for  the 
result  of  his  treatment.  Such  legislation  is  almost  too  arbitrary  to 
suit  the  liberal  spirit  of  modern  times  ;  but  still  it  must  strike  every 
one  as  a  decidedly  unfair  arrangement  that  the  doctor  should  be  dis- 
charged from  all  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  his 
treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  be  under  no  obligations  as  regards  the 
mental  qualities  and  professional  skill  he  brings  to  that  treatment.  If 
the  law  exempts  him  from  the  consequences  of  mal-administered  drug 
or  ill-used  knife,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  exempt  him  from  knowing 
how  to  practise  better.  If  it  pardons  his  error,  it  certainly  ought  to 
deal  severely  with  his  ignorance.  If  a  man  escapes  the  consequences 
of  a  crime  committed  when  drunk,  the  law  must  punish  his  drunken- 
ness. If  the  quack  kills  you  with  drugs  of  which  he  does  not  know 
the  properties,  and  he  cannot  be  punished  for  murder,  he  most  as- 
suredly should  be  punished  for  false  pretences.  As  the  case  now 
stands,  we  of  the  laity  incur  at  once  all  the  penalties  of  medical  indis- 
cretion and  all  the  dangers  of  medical  ignorance.  We  have  no  refuge 
to  fly  to  from  the  pestilence,  nor  no  remedy  to  combat  it  with  when  we 
are  seized.  Nor  are  these  dangers  slight  and  trivial.  The  mere  slip 
of  a  pencil  in  writing  ounces  instead  of  drachms  (and  a  single  stroke 
makes  all  the  difference  betweem  3  and  §  ,)  may  finish  us  off  too 
rapidly  to  give  us  time  to  inquire  what  caused  the  contretemps. 

These  considerations  suggest  one  or  two  points  upon  which  it  seems 
to  me  the  code  of  medical  ethics  is  capable  of  being  quite  sensibly 
improved.  In  the  first  place,  all  claims  to  infallibility  of  systems 
should  be  quietly  put  aside,  and  the  pretensions  of  medicine  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science  at  once  and  definitively  abandoned.     A  strict  and 

*"Les  bevues  ne  sont  point  pour  nous,   et  c'est  toujours  le  faute  d^  celui  qui  meurt.     Enfin  le 
bon  de  cette  profession  est  qu'il  y  a  parmi  les  morts  unc  honnetete,  une  discretion  la  plus  grande  du 
monJe  ;  et   jamais  on  n'en  voit  s;  plaindre  du  m^decin  qui  I'a  ^wi.''''—  Medecin  inalgre  hii. 
10 
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scientific  determination  of  the  rational  limits  within  which  the  functions 
of  physic  may  safely  and  intelligently  be  exercised  will  go  very  far 
towards  remedying  the  most  conspicuous  defects  in  practice.  In  the 
next  place,  the  barriers  of  the  tnare  clausiim  should  be  peremptorily 
broken  down,  and  the  whole  Faculty  should  give  its  undivided  energies 
to  the  endeavor  to  popularise  medicine  as  much  as  possible.  This  is 
a  certain  and  a  safe  way  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  profession, 
for  the  more  knowledge  people  in  general  have  of  medicine,  the  more 
profound  will  be  their  conviction  of  how  frightfully  ignorant  they  are, 
and  consequently  the  greater  will  be  their  respect  for  the  doctor  whose 
office  it  is  to  have  mastered  these  obscure  and  terribly  vital  problems. 
And  lastly,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  medicine  would  far  better 
serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  if  instead  of  holding  itself  so  disdainfully 
back  as  it  does  now  from  the  devices  and  machinery  that  give  such 
influence  and  power  to  quackery,  it  should  descend  into  the  very 
market-place,  and  there,  in  its  stronghold,  grapple,  wrestle  with,  and 
.overthrow  that  infamous  curse  of  our  time,  the  "  Patent  Medicine  " 
business,   by  establishing  the  superior  qualities  of  professional  skill 

:^^:e'i  ignorant  charlatanry  so  plainly  that  no  one  can  mistake  about  it 

;fegft^^eforth. 

Edward  Spencer. 


LOST  VIOLETS, 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Ma6a2ine, 


DEAR  ROB,  the  sky  that  beamed  once, 
Now  beams  no  more  ; 
The  birds  that  cheered  us  while  we  dreamed  once, 

Now  sing  no  more. 
We,  waking,  find  ourselves  Bereft 

Of  everything ; 
Not  even  a  perfumed  record  left 
Of  that  lost  Spring, 
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Ah,  well  I  mind  the  time,  Rob, 

The  sweet  May-weather ! 
—  Since  then,  in  many  a  rhyme,  Rob, 

Light  as  a  feather, 
I've  seemed  to  put  my  heart ;    but  song 

I  cannot  sing 
Like  those  I  made  the  blithe  day  long 

In  that  lost  Spring. 

I,  in  my  garret-room  here, 

Moil  o'er  my  work ; 
You,  in  your  office-gloom  there, 

Toil  o'er  your  work : 
Your  thought  on  ledger-pages  set. 

Mine  be;it  to  bring 
Life's  ends  about !      (No  fear  nor  fret 

In  that  lost  Spring !) 

With  petty,  vexing  care,  we 

Are  over-wrought ; 
For  what  we  eat,  what  wear,  we 

Take  anxious  thought. 
—  Oh,  Rob,  do  never  wild  regrets 

About  you  cling .'' 
Nor  dreams  of  our  lost  violets, 

And  our  lost  Spring .' 

Ah  me !  as  in  old  books  once 

By  fair  hands  held. 
By  sweet  and  winsome  looks  once 

Pored  o'er  and  spelled. 
You  find  a  scented  rose-leaf  pressed, 

—  A  faded  thing. 
But  sweet  for  memory  of  some  breast, 

And  some  lost  Spring, — 

So  in  our  secret  hearts,  Rob, 

(So  secret  grown  !) 
Though  morning-glow  departs,  Rob, 

And  day  draws  on. 
Are  folded  close  (with  vain  regrets 

That  round  them  cling). 
The  dear,  lost,  withered  violets 

Of  our  lost  Spring ! 

MoLLiE  E,  Moore, 


A    SINGULAR   NARRATIVE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


II. 


THIS  affair  so  forcibly  impres.sed,  or  rather  took  possession  of 
my  mind,  that  I  determined  at  once  to  visit  the  place  which  my 
old  friend  had  described  to  me.  As  I  had  so  recently  been  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  I  had  as  yet  received  no  business  of  a  professional  nature 
to  keep  me  in  the  city.  The  next  day,  therefore,  at  early  morning  I 
was  on  board  of  a  steamboat  bound  for  the  southern  j^art  of  the  State. 
At  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  about 
an  hour  after  the  passengers  on  the  vessel  had  taken  dinner,  I  was 

landed  at  a  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  the  river  P .     At  this  place  I 

hired  a  horse,  and  started  for  the  plantation  which  I  wished  to  visit, 
and  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles  from  the  little  village  on 
the  shore.  As  I  approached  the  fine  old  brick  plantation-house  I 
began  to  reflect  that  I  had  not  yet  decided  upon  what  excuse  I  should 
give  for  my  visit.  This  question  was  already  settled  for  me,  however. 
A  heavy  cloud  was  rising  in  the  west  when  I  left  the  hamlet ;  but 
accustomed  to  a  city  life  where  shelter  in  such  cases  was  easily 
obtained,  I  had  scarcely  noted  the  fact  that  a  summer  storm  was 
rising  —  for  it  was  the  middle  of  July,  the  very  season  for  such  storms. 
As  I  came  to  the  avenue  which  led  from  the  public  road  to  the 
mansion,  the  first  large  drops  of  a  thunder-shower  fell.  I  immediately 
turned  my  horse's  head  towards  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
before  the  front  entrance.  All  Southern  Maryland  is  proverbially 
hospitable.  I  had  been  seen  from  the  road,  and  when  I  arrived  at 
the  front  door  of  the  mansion  a  negro  man  was  standing  there  ready 
to  take  my  horse  to  the  stable,  and  an  elderly  white  woman  in  the 
doorway  was  waiting  to  receive  me.  The  latter  was  a  tall,  well-formed 
and  handsome  old  lady,  whose  face  expressed  energy  of  character 
blended  with  kindliness  and  amiability  of  disposition.  There  were 
lines  in  her  countenance  also  which  told  of  past  and  present  suftering 
restrained  in  its  expression. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  and  hospitable 
smile,  as  I  stept  into  the  large  porch  where  she  stood  awaiting  me. 
*'  You  are  just  in  time  to  escape  the  storm.  It  is  going  to  rain  very 
heavily." 

"I  am  fortunate,  madam,"  I  replied,  "in  meeting  with  a  reception 
so  hospitable." 

"Walk  in,  sir,"  she  said,  for  I  was  standing,  hat  in  hand,  upon 
the  steps  of  the  porch  ;  "the  rain  will  pour  down  in  a  moment." 

She  led  me  into  a  wide  hall,  and  through  that  into  a  plainly  furnislied 
sitting-room  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
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"It  is  right,  madam,"  I  said,  as  we  took  seats,  "that  you  should 
know  who  it  is  that  is  receiving  your  kind  hospitality.  My  name  is 
Frederick  Boteler,  and  I  reside  in  Baltimore." 

"  Are  you  the  young  gentleman  of  that  name  who  is  studying  law 
with  Mr.  Gordon?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am  the  person  to  whom  you  refer,"  I  answered  ;  adding,  with 
the  pride  of  a  young  man  in  a  newly-obtained  profession,  "  but  I  am 
no  longer  a  student  of  Mr.  Gordon.  I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  a 
week  ago,  and  have  opened  an  office  of  my  own  in  the  city.  ]\Iay  I 
ask  how  it  is  that  you  ha\'e  become  acquainted  with  the  name  of  one 
so  little  known  as  myself? " 

"  I  have  often  heard  INIiss  Bella  Gordon  speak  of  you,"  she  ansivered, 
with  an  expressive  smile. 

"  Then  you  know  Miss  Bella  Gordon  ? "  I  said  eagerly. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied  ;  "her  father  has  possession  of  this  planta- 
tion. I  am  only  housekeeper  here.  Possibly  you  have  heard  some  of 
the  family  speak  of  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"  It  is  likely  that  I  have,  madam,"  I  answered,  "  but  if  so,  I  have 
forgotten,  as  I  have  not  been  intimate  with  the  family  for  some  years." 
I  felt  that  I  blushed  as  I  said  this. 

I\Irs.  Wilson  looked  as  if  she  understood  more  about  the  matter  than 
my  words  conveyed. 

"Do  the  family  often  visit  this  plantation?"  I  inquired,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Mrs.  Gordon  and  ]\Iiss  Bella,"  she  answered,  "  spend  a  few  weeks 
here  every  spring.  Mr.  Gordon  himself  makes  but  a  hasty  visit  of  a 
day  or  two  here  once,  and  sometimes  twice  in  the  year,  to  look  after 
the  crops  and  to  give  instructions  to  Mr.  Fisher,  the  overseer." 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  terrific  thunder-crash,  here 
interrupted  our  conversation.  Instantly  afterwards  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  The  lightning  and  thunder  continued  to  flash  and  to 
roar,  at  frequent  intervals,  for  more  than  an  hour ;  but  as  the  clouds 
charged  with  electricity  travelled  towards  the  east,  the  sounds  and  the 
light  gradually  grew  fainter  and  paler  until  they  entirely  ceased.  Dark 
vapors,  howe\er,  heavy  with  water,  still  hung  in  the  atmosphere  above 
us,  and  the  thick  rain  continued  to  fall  heavily  until  late  in  the  night. 
While  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  reverberated,  it  seemed 
that  awe,  not  terror,  kept  the  old  lady  silent  •  but  when  the  tempest 
batteries  ceased  their  fire  our  discourse  was  resumed. 

We  conversed  principally  of  the  Gordon  family.  Mrs.  Wilson  spoke 
in  very  high  terms  of  both  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Bella,  praising  them  for 
their  kindly  and  amiable  dispositions.  She  was  evidently  much  at- 
tached to  both  of  them.  She  spoke  mostly  of  Bella,  as  if  she  thought 
that  that  subject  was  the  most  agreeable  to  me.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Gordon  she  was  very  reticent  •  he  was  evidently  no  favorite  of  hers. 
At  length,  as  it  grew  towards  evening,  the  old  lady  arose  and  apolo- 
gised for  leaving  me  alone  for  awhile,  excusing  herself  on  the  plea  of 
household  duties  —  which  I  understood,  of  course,  to  refer  to  the 
necessity  of  seeing  to  the  preparation  of  supper. 

"If  you  are  fond  of  reading,  Mr.  Boteler,"  she  added,  "you  will 
find  plenty  of  books  in  the  next  room." 

"  I  am  devoted  to  books,  madam,"  I  answered. 
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She  then  opened  the  door  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  showed  me  in, 
and  left  me.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  several  black  walnut  book- 
cases of  Gothic  design  ranged  against  the  wall.  All  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  was  of  the  same  material.  I  selected  a  volume  from  one  of 
the  book-cases,  and  seating  myself  in  an  easy  chair  which  stood  beside 
a  table  near  one  of  the  windows,  endeavored  to  while  away  the  time 
in  reading.  The  book  was  an  interesting  one,  being  one  of  the  old 
English  classics  ;  yet  my  thoughts  would  wander  from  the  page  before 
me  to  reflections  upon  the  novel  situation  in  which  I  was  placed, 
wondering  whether  anything  of  importance  would  result  from  my 
singular  visit  to  this  place,  and  if  so,  what  it  would  be.  But  my 
thoughts  of  course  amounted  to  nothing  but  idle  reverie,  and  I  had 
made  no  more  progress  in  reading  the  book  in  my  hand  than  I  had  in 
solving  the  problem  that  pressed  upon  my  mind,  when  Mrs.  Wilson 
opened  the  door  and  invited  me  to  supper. 

This  meal  was  laid  out  in  the  room  into  which  the  housekeeper  had 
first  shown  me.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  young  overseer,  made  his  appearance 
as  I  entered  the  room.  After  supper  we  chatted  about  the  weather, 
the  crops,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood until  ten  o'clock.  When  that  hour  was  sounded  by  the  tail  old- 
fashioned  clock  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  Mrs.  Wilson  asked 
if  I  wished  to  retire  to  my  sleeping-room.  On  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  she  took  one  of  the  candles  on  the  supper-table,  and  con- 
ducted me  up  the  broad  old-fashioned  staircase  to  a  large  chamber  in 
the  second  story  directly  above  the  library.  The  room  was  plainly 
but  neatly  furnished.  It  had  a  fire-place  opposite  to  the  front  windows, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  fire-place  was  a  wide  closet. 

"  This  apartment,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  used  to  be  the  sitting- 
room  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  widow  of  Walter  Gordon,  brother 
of  the  Mr.  John  Gordon  who  now  has  possession  of  this  plantation. 
I  was  myself  a  young  widow  at  the  time,  and  had  just  been  made 
housekeeper  here  when  her  husband  brought  her  home.  She  was  an 
orphan,  and  had  but  one  near  relative  in  the  world  —  a  brother.  She 
was  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  I  thought  when  I  first  saw  her 
that  she  w-as  the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  j'oung  lady  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  She  and  her  husband  were  both  excellent  young  people, 
were  very  much  in  love  with  each  other,  and  lived  very  happily 
together.  But  their  happiness  did  not  last  long.  Her  husband  died 
in  less  than  a  year  after  their  marriage.  I  never  saw  any  one  '  take 
on '  as  she  did  about  her  husband's  death.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
a  real  heartfelt  smile  on  her  face  afterwards.  I  do  believe  that  it  was 
grief  for  his  death  which  shortened  her  own  life.  Her  only  consola- 
tion seemed  to  be  her  little  boy,  who  was  born  but  a  week  before  his 
father  died." 

Here  was  a  good  opening  for  the  purpose  of  my  visit. 

"What  you  say,  madam,"  I  remarked,  "interests  me  very  much. 
May  I  ask  what  became  of  the  child  you  speak  of? " 

"It  is  a  subject/'  answered  Mrs.  Wilson,  "which  I  am  certain  that 
Mr.  John  Gordon  does  not  like  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  never  spoken  of 
by  his  family.  If  he  knew  of  my  speaking  of  it  now,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  I  should  lose  my  situation,  which  is  necessary  to  me  in 
my  old  age." 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  said,  "for  my  indiscreet 
curiosity.  Do  not  let  politeness  to  me  cause  you  to  say  anything  which 
your  interest  or  your  judgment  disapproves  of." 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Boteler,"  she  replied,  "I  shall  answer  your 
question  as  fully  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  I  scarcely  know  why,  but  I 
felt  drawn  towards  you  when  I  saw  you  first  as  you  approached  the 
house  this  afternoon.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  remember  who  it  is 
of  whom  you  remind  me,  but  your  foce  is  a  familiar  face  to  me." 

"  I  am  pleased,  madam,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are  disposed  to  think 
well  of  me  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  you  may  rely  upon  my  word  when 
I  declare  that  no  injury  shall  occur  to  you  from  any  confidence  which 
you  may  place  in  me." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know  of  the  fate  of  the  little  Walter  Gordon.  One  night  just 
twenty  years  ago,  and  in  this  same  month,  I  was  roused  from  my 
sleep  between  two  and  three  o'clock  by  loud  and  piercing  shrieks 
issuing  from  Mrs.  Gordon's  chamber.  I  hastened  to  her  at  once.  As 
I  entered  the  room  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  taper  which  burned  upon 
the  hearth,  two  men  with  crape  on  their  faces  tearing  the  baby  from 
its  mother's  arms.  The  next  moment,  without  apparently  taking  any 
notice  of  me,  they  rushed  out  of  the  room,  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  I 
then  heard  them  leap  from  one  of  the  parlor  windows,  by  which  no 
doubt  they  had  entered.  When  Mrs.  Gordon  saw  me  she  exclaimed : 
'  O,  Mrs.  Wilson,  my  child  !  my  child  ! '  and  immediately  fainted.  The 
baby's  nurse,  a  young  negro  girl,  who  usually  slept  on  a  pallet  in  her 
mistress's  room,  sat  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  with  her  hands 
before  her  flice  and  weeping  bitterly.  I  at  once  sent  her  to  rouse  the  rest 
of  the  household,  that  I  might  have  assistance  in  restoring  her  mistress, 
and  that  a  doctor  might  be  sent  for.  After  I  had  hurriedly  lit  the  two 
candles  on  the  mantle-shelf,  I  hastened  to  Mrs.  Gordon.  I  then 
observed  that  the  first  finger  on  her  left  hand  was  dislocated.  Several 
of  the  maid-servants  soon  made  their  appearance.  Proper  restoratives 
were  then  applied,  and  the  suffering  lady  was  at  length  aroused  from 
her  swoon.  It  is  of  no  use,  Mr.  Boteler,  to  harass  your  feelings  by 
describing  the  scene  of  distress  which  ensued  when  the  poor  lady, 
having  recovered  her  senses,  also  recovered  consciousness  of  her 
dreadful  loss.  The  doctor  did  not  arive  until  the  sun  was  an  hour  or 
two  high  the  next  morning.  The  reason  of  this  delay  was,  the  negro 
man  who  was  sent  for  a  physician  had  to  go  to  the  houses  of  three 
doctors  before  he  found  one  at  home.  The  disjointed  finger  was  set 
by  him,  and  several  severe  bruises  about  her  arms  and  shoulders  were 
dressed,  and  the  poor  lady  was  relieved  to  some  extent  of  her  bodily 
sufferings.  About  an  hour  after  the  doctor  had  left  the  house,  Mr. 
Robert  Wildering,  Mrs.  Gordon's  brother,  arrived  on  a  visit  to  her. 
On  being  informed  of  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed,  Mr. 
Wildering  offered  at  once  to  start  in  search  of  the  ruffians.  Before  he 
left  the  house,  however,  at  his  sister's  urgent  request  he  had  a  private 
interview  with  her  of  some  length.  We  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
nearly  a  week,  by  which  time  Mrs.  Gordon  was  able  to  occupy  an  easy 
chair  in  the  room  which  was  then,  as  I  have  mentioned,  used  by  her 
as  a  sitting-room.      The  chamber  adjoining   this  was   her  sleeping 
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apartment.  Mis.  Gordon  seemed  to  be  much  cheered  by  her  brother's 
return,  although,  as  well  as  I  could  learn,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
lost  child.  The  lady  did  not  long  survive  her  brother's  return  ;  she 
died  the  third  day  afterwards.  He  remained  with  her  to  the  last. 
She  died  very  unexpectedly  to  me,  and  had  some  strange  notions 
towards  the  last.  Though  very  weak  she  persisted  in  sitting  up  ;  and 
I  remember  that  on  the  very  day  of  her  death,  and  but  a  few  Iiours 
before  it,  she  insisted  on  being  left  entirely  alone  for  a  half-hour  in  this 
very  room.  But  a  few  moments  after  she  allowed  her  brother  and 
myself  to  return  to  her,  she  suddenly  swooned.  We  removed  her  to 
her  bed,  but  she  never  'came  to '  again." 

"  And  has  nothing  been  heard  of  the  lost  son  since  ? "  I  asked. 

"Not  a  word,"  was  the  answer.  "But  somehow  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  is  dead,  and  I  could  easily  recognise  him  should  I  ever  meet 
him." 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "  that  you  could  recognise  one  grown 
to  man's  age  whom  you  have  not  seen  since  he  was  but  a  year  old  ? " 

"  He  has  two  very  unusual  marks  upon  his  person,"  she  replied  ; 
"the  one  is  a  singularly  shaped  mole  just  below  his  throat,  and  the 
other  is  the  distinct  representation  of  a  rose  on  his  left  shoulder.'' 

Mrs.  Wilson  looked  at  me  keenly  for  an  instant  as  she  concluded, 
noticing,  I  suppose,  that  I  started  as  if  with  surprise  at  what  she  said. 
Her  face  cleared  off  in  a  moment,  however,  as  I  quickly  recovered 
myself 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Boteler,"  she  then  said.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  kept  you  too  long  from  your  sleep." 

"  Not  at  all,  madam,  I  assure  you,"  I  answered.  "  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  what  you  have  told  me,  and  thank  you 
greatly  for  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me." 

I  then  bade  her  good-night,  and  she  left  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceeding  interest  and  the  many  thoughts  which 
w^ere  aroused  in  my  mind  by  my  conversation  with  the  housekeeper, 
yet  the  unusual  fatigue  and  excitement  which  I  had  experienced  during 
the  past  day  produced  their  natural  effects  upon  a  healthful  young  con- 
stitution like  mine,  and  I  slept  soundly  until  sunrise  the  sext  morning. 

I  am  habitually  an  early  riser,  and  on  this  occasion  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress  myself.  When  my 
toilet  was  made  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  pushed  aside  its  white 
muslin  drapery,  and  looked  forth.  The  morning  was  a  splendid  one, 
and  nature  looked  refreshed  and  bright  after  the  storm.  The  mansion 
stood  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Far  away,  beyond  many  a  broad  field  and  many 
a  piece  of  forest  land,  the  waters  of  the  river  flashed  brightly  in  the 
morning  sunshine. 

I  stood  at  the  window  for  a  few  moments  enjoying  the  fine  scene 
before  me,  and  then  turned  to  leave  the  room  with  the  intention  of 
taking  an  early  walk.  As  I  did  so  I  was  startled  by  seeing  before  me 
again  the  same  spectral  hand  which  I  had  twice  before  seen  in  Balti- 
more. It  moved  towards  one  of  the  closets  which  adjoined  the  fire- 
place on  either  side,  and  immediately  vanished.  At  the  same  instant 
the  door  of  the  closet  seemed  to  open.     There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
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in  it  but  empty  shelves.  One  of  these  shelves  appeared  then  to  lift 
itself  at  the  back,  exposing  to  view  a  long  and  narrow  recess  in  the 
wall  behind  it.     In  this  recess  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  letter. 

This  vision  lasted  but  an  instant,  and  when  I  recovered  from  my 
first  shock  of  astonishment,  I  saw  that  the  closet  door  was  really  shut. 
It  was  not  only  shut,  but  I  found  on  advancing  to  it  that  it  was  also 
locked.  The  key,  however,  had  been  left  in  the  lock,  and  on  turning 
it  and  opening  the  door,  I  found  the  inside  of  the  closet  to  present  the 
very  appearance  which  it  had  first  presented  in  my  vision.  On 
placing  my  hand  under  the  shelf  which  had  seemed  to  lift  itself  at  the 
back,  I  touched  what  I  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  small  bolt,  which 
was  placed  in  a  little  groove  in  the  under-side  of  the  shelf  The 
groove  was  so  small  that  I  could  get  only  the  point  of  a  little  finger 
into  it.  After  pulling  back  the  bolt,  which  I  did  with  but  little  difficulty, 
the  back  part  of  the  shelf  was  easily  lifted.  Behind  it,  in  the  wall, 
was  a  recess  about  three  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  There  was  a  letter  envelope  in  it,  sure  enough.  I  inserted  a 
finger  into  the  recess  and  pulled  out  the  envelope.  I  then  replaced 
the  shelf,  closed  the  closet  door,  and  locked  it.  The  envelope  was  un- 
sealed, and  in  it  was  a  small  sheet  of  note  paper,  on  which  the  follow- 
ing words  were  written  in  a  small  and  beautiful  but  tremulous  female 
hand  : 

"  My  husband  showed  to  me  this  little  recess,  which  he  said  owed 
its  existence  to  an  ancestor  of  his  who  built  this  house.  It  is  known 
now,  I  think,  to  no  human  being  but  myself 

"I  cannot  account  for  the  feeling  which  impels  me,  as  it  were,  to 
send  all  persons  out  of  my  sickroom  that  I  may  write  this  short  note 
and  place  it  here  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one. 

"The  japanned  tin-box  which  I  presented  to  my  brother,  Robert 
Wildering,  has  a  double  bottom."  • 

I  considered  that  the  circumstances  justified  me  in  placing  this 
memorandum  in  my  pocket. 

There  is  no  need  that  this  visit  to  Southern  Maryland  should  be 
longer  dwelt  upon.  With  many  good  wishes  from  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  left 
the  plantation-house  in  time  to  take  passage  on  the  steamer  when,  at 
ten  o'clock  of  the  same  morning,  it  stopped  on  its  way  down  the  river 
at  the  village  on  the  shore.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  I  was  in  my  room  at  my  hotel  in  Baltimore. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  that  many  minutes  did  not  pass  before  I 
had  the  little  japanned  tin-box  again  open  on  a  table  before  me.  I 
could  find  no  way  of  getting  at  the  space  between  its  two  bottoms,  if 
it  had  two  —  which  fact  I  was  not  assured  of  until  I  carefully  measured 
the  depth  of  the  box  inside  and  outside,  when  it  was  found  that  its 
bottom  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  I  took  it  at  once  to  a 
tinner  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  the  bottom  taken  out,  when  another 
bottom  was  discovered  above  it.  The  space  between  the  two  bottoms 
was  packed  with  manuscript  paper  so  folded  as  completely  to  fill  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  was  again  in  my  room  at  the  hotel  and  seated  at  a 
table  with  the  papers  before  me. 
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There  were  two  manuscripts.  The  one  was  evidently  a  deposition 
of  some  kind,  properly  authenticated  by  a  magistrate,  and  with  the 
certificate  and  seal  of  the  clerk  of  a  county  court  attached.  The 
other  had  no  official  signs  about  it,  but  it  was  headed  with  the  words, 
"To  Frederick  Boteler."  I  read  the  latter  first.  It  was  a  letter  to 
me  from  my  adopted  father,  and  began  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Frederick, 

"  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of 
certain  events  in  which  you  will  find,  before  you  have  finished  reading 
this  writing,  that  you  are  to  a  great  extent  interested.  My  real  name 
is  not  Robert  Boteler  but  Robert  Wildering." 

The  manuscript  then  gave  a  history  of  the  writer's  birth  and  parent- 
age, stated  that  when  his  father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  his  sister  Mary  was  an  infant  and  himself  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  they  had  no  known  relative  except  each  other. 
It  then  spoke  of  the  sister's  marriage  to  Walter  Gordon,  of  Maryland 
(the  Wilderings  were  of  Petersburg,  Virginia),  of  her  widowhood,  and 
of  the  violent  seizure  and  carrying  away  of  her  only  child. 

"When  I  proposed  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  ruffians,"  continued  the 
writing,  "  Mary  asked  a  private  interview  with  me  before  I  went.  In 
this  interview  she  declared  to  me  that  she  felt  assured  that  her  hus- 
band's brother,  John  Gordon,  had  hired  the  men  who  had  broken  into 
the  house  to  remove  and  perhaps  murder  the  infimt  boy,  who  was  the 
only  bar  to  his  own  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  brother's 
estate.  '  Dear  brother,'  continued  Mary,  '  I  know  that  I  shall  live  but 
a  few  clays,  and  in  the  event  of  my  death  you  will  have  of  course  to 
take  care  of  my  boy.  Should  you  recover  him,  and  his  existence  be 
made  known,  John  Gordon  will  use  ceaseless  efforts  to  compass  his 
death  while  he  is  a  child  and  helpless.  If  you  should  find  and  get 
possession  of  him  again,  then  do  not  bring  him  here,  nor  let  his  being 
alive  be  made  known  to  any  one  but  myself  Promise  me  that  you  will 
give  to  him,  as  your  adopted  son,  all  the  affection  and  care  of  a  parent, 
that  you  will  change  your  residence,  and  both  your  name  and  his,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  John  Gordon  —  who  has  never  seen  you, 
thank  God  !  —  to  recognise  my  son  as  his  nephew.  Have  my  young 
Walter  educated  to  the  law,  that  he  may  be  able  to  right  himself  when 
he  arrives  to  man's  estate  ;  and  when  he  is  of  age  —  and  not  before  — 
acquaint  him  with  his  own  history.'  How  could  I  refuse  to  make  any 
promise  demanded,  even  one  whose  fulfilment  required  such  self- 
sacrifice,  by  my  dying  sister,  my  only  relative  ?  I  need  not  describe  to 
you  my  adventures  in  search  of  the  ruffians.  They  were  discovered 
and  captured,  with  the  infant  Walter  still  in  their  possession,  in  Fred- 
erick county.  I  offered  to  let  them  go  free  on  condition  that  they 
made,  as  the  saying  is,  '  a  clean  breast  of  it.'  They  told  me  that  they 
had  been  engaged  by  John  Gordon  to  dispose  of  his  nephew  —  by 
death,  if  necessary.  They  substantiated  this  statement  by  an  affidavit, 
which  is  enclosed  with  this  paper.  The  box  in  which  you  will  find 
these  papers  was  given  to  me  by  my  sister  for  the  purpose  for  which  I 
am  now  using  it.     I  promised  her  to  make  this  written  statement,  and 
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to  place  it  where  her  son  will  find  it  before  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 
You  —  as  you  have  doubtless  anticipated  —  are  that  son,  and  your 
right  name  is  Walter  Gordon.  The  baby-clothes  were  placed  in  this 
box  at  my  sister's  request  to  aid  in  identifying  you." 

The  manuscript  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  names  of  a  number 
of  persons  whom  I  could  apply  to  as  witnesses,  if  necessary ;  gave  me 
minute  directions  to  aid  me  in  establishing  my  claims  ;  and  ended 
with,  "Your  loving  uncle,  Robert  Wildering." 

I  may  now  inform  the  reader  that  what  startled  me  when  Mrs. 
Wilson  described  the  marks  on  the  lost  Walter  Gordon  was  that  those 
marks  were  on  my  own  person. 

Immediately  after  reading  the  manuscript  I  went  to  see  my  old 
friend,  Dr.  Watkins,  and  confided  to  him  all  the  strange  history  to  a 
knowledge  of  which  he  had  been  to  an  important  extent,  although 
unconsciously,  my  guide.  He  advised  me  to  call  at  once  upon  Mr. 
Gordon,  my  wicked  paternal  uncle,  and  boldly  to  acquaint  him  with 
my  ability  to  identify  myself  with  Walter  Gordon,  his  brother's  heir, 
and  also  to  inform  him  of  the  means  in  my  hands  to  prove  his  instiga- 
tion of  the  abduction,  and  his  intention  to  add  to  it  murder.  Ur. 
Watkins  also  advised  me  to  pledge  to  Mr.  Gordon  that  no  other 
persons  excepting  him  —  my  guardian  —  and  myself,  should  become 
through  me  acquainted  with  his  crime  —  not  even  my  wife  —  on  the 
conditions  that  he  should  give  his  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Bella, 
should  acknowledge  me  as  his  brother's  son  and  heir,  and  should  yield 
to  me  the  plantation  and  other  property  of  my  father  which  was  justly 
mine. 

I  acted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  my  excellent  old  friend. 
When  Mr.  John  Gordon  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  power  which  I  pos- 
sessed to  prove  all  that  I  claimed,  he  yielded  at  once  to  my  demands. 
He  moreover  expressed  great  joy  at  learning  that  he  was  not,  as  he  had 
thought  for  twenty  years,  the  murderer  of  his  only  brother's  only  child. 

Bella  and  myself  were  married  in  the  following  September.  She 
has  proved  to  be  to  me  an  earthly  angel,  and  our  lives  are  gliding  on 
very  tranquilly  and  happily. 

Although  the  recovery  of  my  father's  estate  has  more  than  doubled 
my  income,  yet  I  am  devoting  myself  with  success  to  the  practice  of 
the  law  ;  and  if  I  were  to  mention  my  real  name,  the  reader  would 
probably  recognise  it  as  one  not  entirely  "  to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown." 

The  programme  for  each  coming  year  which  Bella  and  myself  have 
laid  down  for  ourselves  is,  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and 
the  first  summer  month  at  our  South  Maryland  residence,  where  Mrs. 
Wilson  rules  as  housekeeper ;  to  pass  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  the  early  part  of  autumn  at  our  Hagerstown  mansion,  which  is 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Lessen ;  and  to  give  the  remainder  of 
the  year  to  our  Baltimore  dwelling.  At  each  of  these  places  love 
makes  us  a  home,  for,  in  very  deed  and  truth, 

"  'Tis  home  where'er  the  heart  is." 

James  Hungerford. 
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FRANXIS   JEFFREY. 

IN  the  autumn  of  the  year  iSor  a  group  of  young  men,  hardly,  for 
the  most  part,  out  of  their  crickethig  clays,  happened  to  meet 
together  one  evening  in  the  chambers  of  a  Scotch  barrister,  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  flat  of  a  house  in  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  to  talk 
of  poetr}',  metaphysics,  and  politics,  over  their  Bohea.  They  were  all 
men  of  rare  endowments,  men  of  wit,  of  eloquence,  of  high  spirit,  and 
of  ambition  equal  at  least  to  their  accomplishments.  Except,  however, 
in  their  own  estimation  of  themselves,  they  were  none  of  them  particu- 
larly distinguished,  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  as  the  heroes  of  those 
oyster-supper  parties  which  then  formed  one  of  the  pleasantest  traits 
in  the  social  life  of  the  Athens  of  the  North,  where  men  met  to  eat 
and  drink,  to  argue  and  joke,  and  to  indulge  now  and  then  in  one  of 
the  rarest  privileges  of  friendship,  by  sitting  still  as  stupid  listeners. 
They  had  hardly  a  hundred  pounds  in  hard  cash  between  them,  and  I 
doubt  whether  they  possessed  sufhcient  credit  to  raise  that  sum  on 
their  joint  note  of  hand.  "  I  see  no  prospect,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
rooms,  speaking  with  the  frankness  of  friendship,  "  but  that  of  dying 
the  death  of  other  great  geniuses  —  by  hunger."  And  he  was  one  of 
the  seniors  of  the  party,  a  thin,  spare  man,  of  thirty,  with  keen  and 
sharply-cut  features,  dark  bushy  hair,  and  sparkling  black  eyes,  in 
physique  not  much  bigger  than  an  Aztec,  but  with  an  intellect  of  almost 
preternatural  acuteness,  a  fluent  tongue,  v.'ell  practised  in  the  art  of 
conversation,  as  the  art  of  conversation  was  then  understood  in  the 
metaphysical  circles  of  Edinburgh,  and  possessing,  as  he  thought,  a 
turn  for  epic  poetry.  This  was  Francis  Jeffrey;  and  he  was  just  now 
at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  He  had  swept  the  hall  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  wig  and  gown  of  one  of  the  noblesse  de  la  robe 
for  seven  years,  without  picking  up  sufficient  fees  to  stock  his  office 
with  law  books.  He  had  tried  his  hand  on  authorship,  at  poetry,  at 
law,  and  criticism,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  great 
powers  of  industry,  he  possessed  no  special  qualification  for  anything. 
He  had  even  failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a  newspaper 
grub  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scotch  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle ;  and,  with  no  prospect  but  that  of  picking  up  two  hundred 
guineas  a-year  as  a  law  reporter  at  the  Scotch  Bar,  he  had  married  a 
girl  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  taking  up  his  quarters  in  these 
garrets  in  Buccleuch  Place,  abandoned  the  hope  of  earning  even  these 
two  hundred  guineas  at  the  bar,  and  was  now,  in  a  spirit  of  sheer 
despair,  thinking  and  talking  of  studying  Oriental  literature,  and 
seeking  his  fortune  in  India.  The  hopes  of  the  rest  of  the  group 
were  at  least  a  trifle  higher  than  this.  They  still  cherished  the  illu- 
sions of  one-and-twenty :  one  of  them  talking  of  the  horsehair  and 
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ermine  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  another  of  the  lawn  sleeves  and 
shovel  hat  of  an  English  bishop.  But  even  these  ambitious  spirits 
were  neither  of  them  men  of  high  birth  or  fortune,  nor  of  influential 
connections  ;  and  were  therefore,  quite  as  much  as  Jeffrey,  dependent 
upon  themselves,  upon  their  own  wit  and  courage,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  honours  that  might  be  in  store  for  them.  In  these  qualities, 
however,  neither  Henry  Brougham  nor  Sydney  Smith  were  particu- 
larly deficient ;  and  when  Sydney  Smith  proposed,  in  the  hardy  spirit 
which  more  or  less  animated  all  of  them,  that  they  should  set  up  a 
Review,  even  Horner,  the  sagacious  Horner,  the  gentlest  of  the  group, 
did  not  deprecate  what  they  must  all,  nevertheless,  have  felt  to  be  a 
rash,  and  perhaps  ruinous,  experiment.  The  proposal  was  adopted  by 
acclamation.  The  author  of  the  suggestion  was  at  once  installed  as 
editor,  and  commissioned  to  look  out  for  a  publisher. 

This  —  as  I  need  hardly,  perhaps,  add  —  was  the  origin  oi  'CVi'S.  Edin- 
burgh Reviezv,  a  publication  which,  though  now  su]Derseded  in  most  of 
its  functions  by  the  newspaper  press,  has  in  its  day  exercised  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  English  politics  and  English  literature,  and 
numbered  in  the  ranks  of  its  contributors  more  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished writers  than  all  its  contemporaries  put  together. 

It  is  an  old  story,  I  know ;  but  it  is  a  story  that  can  never  pall  in 
the  telling,  for  it  represents  one  of  those  incidents  in  the  history  of 
literature  over  which  the  imagination  loves  to  linger,  and  to  scan  in  all 
its  detail. 

You  take  up  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviezu^  run  your  eye 
over  its  title-page  and  its  modest  preface,  and  at  once  reproduce  in 
your  mind's  eye,  by  a  sort  of  enchantment,  that  scene  in  Buccleuch 
Place.  There  is  Jeffrey's  plainly-furnished  study,  fitted  up  complete 
for  7/.  \os.  There  are  his  books  and  papers  scattered  about  on  his 
desk,  two  or  three  old  briefs,  returned  MSS.,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Monthly  Rcvietu^  containing  his  first  published  contribution,  on  Whiter's 
" Etymologicon  Magnum;"  and  there,  round  his  hearth,  are  three  or 
four  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  intellects  in  the  three  kingdoms  — 
Brougham,  as  yet,  perhaps,  only  half  conscious  of  his  gigantic  ener- 
gies, but  panting  to  do  something  to  distinguish  himself;  Sydney 
Smith,  with  his  jovial,  beaming  countenance,  and  his  restless  grey  eye 
sparkling  with  wit,  the  only  man  in  the  group,  as  he  used  to  boast, 
with  any  plausible  pretensions  to  good  looks  ;  and  Horner,  the  knight 
of  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  with  the  Ten  Commandments  all  written  in 
the  lines  of  his  face  as  legibly  as  they  were  on  the  tables  of  stone.  It 
w'as  a  tempestuous  night,  and  one  can  still  hear  the  echo  of  the  laugh 
over  Smidi's  prediction  that  they  were  brewing  a  far  stronger  storm  in 
Jeffrey's  garret.  "  What  terms  are  we  to  offer  the  publisher  ?  "  "  What 
motto  shall  we  adopt  ? "  "  What  is  to  be  the  size  of  the  Review  1 "  were 
some  of  the  first  questions  that  had  to  be  turned  over  ;  and  they  were 
all  disposed  of  in  an  oft-hand  manner.  Smith,  of  course,  suggested 
that  they  should  take  as  their  motto,  "  Teniii  Musam  fneditamiir 
avefid  " — We  cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal !  But  this,  as  they 
all  acknowledged,  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted  ;  and  Brougham 
took  uj)  a  copy  of  "  Publius  Syrus  "  that  happened  to  lie  on  the 
table,   turned   over   the   leaves,  of  which   none   of  them   had   read   a 
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syllable,  and  hit  upon  the  sentence  that  still  adorns  the  covers  of  the 
old  buff  and  blue — '■'■  jfiidex  damnatur  cum  noccns  absolvitur  f^  Of 
course  it  was  easier  to  find  a  motto  than  a  publisher.  They  offered 
the  whole  of  the  first  year's  numbers  to  Constable  as  a  present  if  he 
would  take  all  the  risks  of  printing  and  publishing.  Considering  the 
spirit  of  the  writers,  and  the  state  of  the  law  at  that  time,  these  risks 
were  not  the  trifles  that  they  are  now.  But  the  Prince  of  Publishers 
closed  with  the  offer,  and  the  Reviewers  set  to  work  with  their  pens. 

Except  Jeffrey,  none  of  these  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had,  I  believe, 
written  a  line  beyond  their  college  exercises  ;  and  all  that  Jeffrey  had 
published  had  been  one  or  two  trifling  bits  of  criticism  in  the  Monthly 
Review.  But  Jeffrey  set  to  work  with  his  task  like  a  practised  athlete. 
It  was  just  the  sort  of  work  that  his  previous  training  and  course  of 
reading  had  qualified  him  to  shine  in.  He  had  been  a  critic  from  his 
cradle.  He  possessed  a  fluent  and  vigorous  pen,  an  intellect  teeming 
with  arguments  and  illustrations  upon  almost  every  possible  topic  of 
literary  and  metaphysical  discussion,  and  the  most  intensely  critical 
spirit  that  perhaps  ever  animated  a  man  of  letters.  Even  when  a 
mere  boy  at  Glasgow  University,  JeftVey  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Historical  and  Critical  Clubs  by  his  fluency  and  acuteness  ;  and 
when  an  essay  of  Principal  Haldane's  once  fell  into  his  hands  for 
analysis,  he  dissected  it  with  a  precocious  keenness  and  severity  that 
startled  his  professor.  The  critical  powers  which  were  thus  early 
brought  into  play  were  developed  by  the  most  intense  and  systematic 
course  of  mental  exercise  that  a  man  of  genius  ever  put  himself 
through.  He  analysed  and  criticised  every  book  he  read ;  every 
lecture  he  attended  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford ;  the  profes- 
sors, and  their  theories  and  styles ;  his  own  poems,  essays,  and  trans- 
lations ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  generally  finished  up  by  criticising,  in 
the  sharpest  terms,  his  own  criticisms.  Most  of  these  MSS.  have 
been  preserved  ;  and,  knowing  what  a  hornet's  nest  Jeft'rey  brought 
about  his  ears  as  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Revic'v,  it  is  curious  to 
look  through  them  and  see  how  he  anticipated  his  censures,  upon  the 
Lake  Poets,  for  instance,  by  his  criticism  upon  his  own  work.  "  I  do 
not  like  this  piece,"  he  says  of  one  of  his  essays  on  Poetry ;  "  but  of 
which  of  my  productions  can  I  not  say  the  same .-'  Here,  however,  it 
is  said  with  peculiar  energy.  The  style  is  glaringly  unequal ;  affectedly 
plain  in  the  beginning,  oratorical  in  the  end.  The  design  is  not  one, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  sentiments  are  not  consistent."  "  This  barbarous 
version  of  the  elegant  Racine,"  he  says  of  another  piece,  "  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  stigmatise  with  its  genuine  character,  that  as  often 
as  the  proofs  of  my  stupidity,  displayed  on  the  foregoing  pages,  shall 
mortify  my  pride,  I  may  be  comforted  by  the  instance  of  candour  set 
forth  on  this."  He  compiles  an  epitome  of  Lucretius,  reads  it,  and 
pronounces  it  "a  very  disgraceful  performance."  "The  poetical  beau- 
ties of  the  original  are  entirely  lost."  He  sketched  out  a  speech  on 
the  Slave  Trade  on  the  model  of  Demosthenes.  "  On  the  model  of 
Demosthenes ! "  he  says,  with  a  sneer,  at  the  close  of  his  work. 
"  Admirably  executed  !  I  wonder  which  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
orator  I  had  in  my  mind  to  imitate  while  I  covered  these  pages  ! 
There  can  hardly  be  anything  more  unlike  the  style,  though  at  times  it  is 
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evident  I  have  been  jumping  at  that  too  ;  and  the  solicitude  with  which 
I  have  avoided  special  narrative  and  individual  illustration  is  still 
more  inconsistent  with  the  instant  peculiarity  of  that  model.  Now  I 
I  knew  all  this  when  I  avowed  my  intention  of  imitation.  What  was 
it,  then,  that  I  designed  to  imitate  ?  That  perspicuity  and  simplicity 
of  arrangement,  that  direct  and  unremitting  tendency  to  the  single 
object  of  the  discourse,  that  naked  and  undisguised  sincerity  of  senti- 
ment, that  perpetual  recurrence  to  acknowledged  and  important  posi- 
tions, which  are,  certainly,  the  most  intrinsic  and  infallible  marks  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  No  intermission  of  argument,  no  digres- 
sive embellishment,  no  ostentatious  collocation  of  parts,  no  artificial 
introduction,  no  rhetorical  transition  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
accomplished  and  animated  orator.  He  falls  from  argument  to  argu- 
ment with  the  most  direct  and  unaffected  simplicity ;  and  at  every 
transition  from  argument  to  exhortation,  and  from  exhortation  to 
reproach,  he  holds  the  one  object  of  his  discourse  fully  in  his  own  e3'es, 
and  in  those  of  his  auditors.  This  I  say  by  way  of  self-defence,  that 
I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  mistaken  the  character  of  this  writer, 
whom  my  imitation  evinces  me  to  have  understood  so  ill.  In  one 
respect  it  is  similar  to  my  model  —  it  is  sincere,  and  has  not  declined 
any  part  of  the  argument  that  occurred.  Towards  the  end  it  is  most 
defective :  the  turgid  breaking  in  upon  one  unawares.  I  never  read 
ten  pages  on  the  question  in  my  life.  I  pretend,  therefore,  that  this  is 
original."  This  is  the  very  style  of  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  an  anticipation  of  the  tone  that  marked  some  of  the  most 
exasperating  of  his  criticisms. 

Of  course  the  object  of  all  these  exercises,  of  all  this  self-analysis, 
was  to  acquire  accuracy  of  thought,  and  ease  and  readiness  of  expres- 
sion. And  they  served  their  purpose  with  remarkable  success.  The 
quickness  of  Jeffrey's  perception,  the  rapidity  of  his  thought,  the 
fluency  and  flexibility  of  his  tongue  and  his  pen,  were  the  marvel  of 
his  friends.  They  were  like  those  of  an  improvisator.  "  He  seemed 
to  invent  arguments,  and  to  pour  out  views,  and  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions instinctively."  These,  of  course,  were  the  very  qualities  that 
were  needed  for  the  work,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  men  circum- 
stanced as  the  original  band  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  were,  with  nothing 
but  the  scraps  of  their  time  to  devote  to  criticism ;  and  Horner,  the 
sagacious  Horner,  at  once  saw  that  if  any  of  them  were  destined  to 
derive  honour  from  the  Review,  Jeffrey  was  the  man.  "  The  genius  of 
that  little  man,"  he  said,  with  characteristic  generosity,  "  remained 
almost  unknown  to  all  but  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  His 
manner  is  not,  at  first,  pleasing ;  what  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast  which 
almost  irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the  idea  of  levity  and 
superficial  talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose  real  character  is 
so  much  the  rev-erse.  He  has,  indeed,  a  very  sportive  and  playful 
fancy  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  with  an  extensive  and  varied  information, 
with  a  readiness  of  apprehension  almost  intuitive,  with  judicious  and 
calm  discernment,  with  a  profound  and  penetrating  understanding." 

Yet,  of  all  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  no  one  in  the  first  instance 
seems  to  have  thought  less  of  the  prospects  of  the  Review  than  the 
critic  by  whose  genius  it  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  be 
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developed  into  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  representative  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  His  only  anxiety  was  to  drag  through  the  first  year, 
in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  bond  they  had  entered  into  with 
Constable.  He  harps  upon  this  point  in  his  letters  all  through  the 
year.  "  I  have  completely  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  a  permanent 
share  in  the  publication,"  he  says,  writing  in  June,  1802  ;  "and  shall 
probably  desert  after  fulfilling  my  engagements,  which  only  extend  to 
a  certain  contribution  for  the  first  four  numbers.  I  suspect  that  the 
work  itself  will  not  have  a  much  longer  life.  I  believe  we  shall  come 
out  in  October,  and  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  making  a  respectable 
appearance,  though  we  may  not,  perhaps,  either  obtain  popularity,  or 
deserve  it." 

How  the  original  band  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  strengthened  with 
two  or  three  recruits  —  Murray,  Thomson,  Seymour,  and  Playfair,  for 
instance  —  met  together  during  the  first  year  in  a  dingy  room  off 
Willison's  printing-office,  in  Craig's  Close,  with  Sydney  Smith  in  the 
chair,  to  read  the  proofs  of  their  own  articles,  compare  notes,  and 
allot  books,  to  criticise  each  other  all  round,  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  few  MSS.  that  were  then  oflercd  by  outsiders,  I  need  not  say; 
nor  how  Smith  insisted,  probably  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  an 
expression  of  well-feigned  horror,  that  they  should  all  repair  to  this 
dark  divan,  like  a  band  of  conspirators,  singly  and  by  back  lanes,  in 
order  to  throw  off  suspicion,  and  to  preserve  that  incognito  without 
which,  as  he  professed  to  believe,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on 
a  single  day.  These  gatherings  ha\e  been  commemorated  by  a  more 
graphic  pen  than  niine  ;  and  a  note,  in  passing,  is  enough  to  repro- 
duce the  whole  scene. 

The  first  number  of  the  Edinhiirgh  Reviciv  made  its  appearance  on 
the  loth  of  October,  1802.  I  note  this  date,  with  the  particularity  of 
the  almanack,  because  it  marks,  and  marks  in  white  chalk,  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  brilliant  periods  in  the 
history  of  English  literature. 

Compared  with  the  poets,  historians,  and  wits  of  our  own  time,  those 
of  Queen  Anne  are  simply  creatures  of  gauze  and  spangles.  IJut,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  none  of  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  fit  to  mend  the  pens  of  Pope, 
of  Addison,  and  of  Swift.  You  may  run  them  all  off  on  your  fingers  — 
Gray,  Thomson,  Young',  Collins,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Cowper  ;  and  of  these  how  many  out- 
lived the  third  quarter  of  the  century.''  And  of  those  who  did,  how 
many  outlived  it  only  as  drivellers  and  shows  ?  These  men  had 
between  them  given  a  fresh  turn  to  the  thought  and  style  of  our 
literature  ;  but  they  had  none  of  them  acquired  that  ascendancy  in 
matters  of  taste  and  style  which  Pope  and  Addison  and  Swift  exer- 
cised in  their  day,  and  which  has  since  been  exercised  by  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron.  They  founded  no  schools.  I'hey  left  no 
successors.  Their  appearance  was  like  the  false  dawn  of  an  Indian 
summer.  It  was  followed  by  intense  darkness.  A  period  of  utter 
lifelessness  supervened  upon  a  period  of  silvered  mediocrities.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  first  man  of  letters  north  of  the  Tweed 
was  a  sort  of  philosophical  fribble  —  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
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the  "  Man  of  Feeling."     His  companion  in  poetry  was  Joanna  Baillie. 
Crabbe  and  Bowles  were  the  English  counterparts  of  these  brilliant 
northern   lights.     Here  and  there,  of  course,  a  few  men  of  original 
genius    were    rising   to    the    surface ;   but,    in    1802,    the    authors    of 
"Marmion,"   of  "  Christabel,"    of   "The    Excursion,"    of  "  Roderick 
Random,"  of  "  The   Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  "  The   Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  were  known  only  by  the  first  trifles  of  their  genius.     Scott 
had   published   his    "Minstrelsy,"   Wordsworth   his   first   volume   of 
"Ballads,"  Coleridge  his  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Southey  his  "Thalaba." 
But  that  was  all.     Scott  had  not  yet  written  a  line  of  his  "  Lay,"  in 
the  form   in  which  we  now  have  it,  although,  at  the  request  of  Lady 
Dalkeith,  he  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  few  verses  of    •'  a 
border  ballad  in  the  comic  style,"  to  preserve  a  ghost  story  whioh  she 
had  heard  over  the   yule    log.     Coleridge  was  translati'ag    "  Wallen- 
stein,"  and  writing  squibs  for  the  Morning  Post.     Southey  was  still 
puzzling  out  the  mysteries  of  "  Coke  upon  Littleton,"  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  bar.     Lamb  was  trying  his  hand  at  his  ftrst  farce,  in  a 
garret  in  Chancery  Lane.     Wordsworth,  after  years  of  hesitation,  had 
just  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  poet's  work  the.  profession  of  hi^ 
life,  taken   his  cottage  at  Grasmere,  thrown  off  a  few  sonnets,  and 
planned  the  prelude  to  his  great  work,  in  the  course  of  h'i;^  morning 
strolls  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.     Byron  had  i^wde  his  first  dash 
into  poetry,  under  the  influence  of  his  passion  i^or  hi?  'cousin  ;  but  he 
was  still    "a   wild   mountain   tolt "    at   Ha,rrow.     Shelley   and   Tom 
Moore  were  still  in  the  nursery  ;  and  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Disraeli,  and  Bulwer  Lytt^n  hardly  as  yet  m\t  of  their  cradles.     AH 
the  highest  intelligence  of  the  country,  all  its  culture,  all  its  thought, 
all  its  wit,  were  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  perhaps 
at  no  period,  excerpt  the  present,  has  the  House  of  Commons  possessed 
a  brighter  conF,tellation  of  statesi^rtn,  orators,  and  wits,  than  it  did 
then.     Outsii'ie  the  House  of  Cos^Ymons  there  was  not  a  single  political 
writer  of  the   slightest  mark^     The   Times  as  yet  was  hardly  known, 
except  as  a  sheet  of  gossitt  and  advertisements.     The  Morning  Post 
was  principally  distingisxshed  by  its  jeux  if  esprit  upon  the  foibles  of 
the  day.     The  Chromck  was  rising  into  note    by  its    Parliamentary 
repoYts.     But  free  avid  independent  criticism  on  the  political  topics  of 
the  day  was  not  ^^et  thought  of     And  these  were  the  only  newspapers 
of  the  slightest  political  or  literary  influence  within  the  four  seas.     The 
provincial  press  was  voiceless.     The  reviews  were  tame  and  spiritless, 
to  a  degree  which  is  now  almost  beyond  conception.      The  Gctitletnan 
still   preserved   some  sparks  of  the  spirit  that  distinguished  it  in  the 
days  of  Johnson  and  Cave.     Its  rivals,  however,  did  not  possess  even 
this.     They  were  the  organs  of  the  booksellers,  and  they  puffed  and 
sneered  at  rival  publications  all  round  as  they  were  ordered.     In  the 
rnidst  of  this  expanse  of  sand  and  scrub,  the  Edinburgh  Reviciv  shot 
up,  like  one  of  those  majestic  palms  which  give  a  touch  of  preter- 
natural   beauty   to    the    deserts    of  South    America.     Its    effect  was 
magical  \  and  its  publication  is  the  first  distinct  sign  of  the  revival  of 
the  literary  and  political  life  of  the  nation  —  the  first  streak  of  light 
in  the  dawn  of  a  long  and  brilliant  day. 

Take    up   this    number  of  the  Edinburgh    Review,   and    your  first 
II 
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feeling  is  a  sensation  of  surprise  that  any  one  should  have  done  any- 
thing but  go  to  sleep  over  it.  The  articles  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  number  are  very  long,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  particularly 
marked  by  any  of  those  vivacities  of  style  that  afterwards  distin- 
guished the  Edinburgh  Revieiv.  A  criticism  on  "  Mounier,"  from  the 
pen  of  Jeffrey,  stands  first ;  that  covers  seventeen  pages.  Horner 
takes  up  twenty-eight  pages  with  an  analysis  of  Thornton's  work  on 
"Paper  Credit."  Brougham  discusses  the  "Crisis  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies,"  and  takes  twenty-two  pages  to  do  it.  There  is,  too,  a  long 
and  bitter  review  of  "  Thalaba,"  from  the  pen  of  Jeffrey,  chiefly 
interesting  as  the  first  note  of  war  against  the  Lakers  and  their 
poetry.  The  most  readable  articles  are  from  the  pen  of  Sydney 
Smith.  You  may  generally  trace  his  fine  Roman  hand  in  the  first 
two  or  three  sentences  ;  and  his  contributions  are  light,  racy  and  off- 
hand. A  tone  of  insolence  and  contempt  is,  however,  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  contributions.  Of  course,  there  is  a  tone  of 
cleverness  about  the  Review,  and,  here  and  there,  we  come  across  a 
slashing  page  of  criticism.  But,  contrasting  the  haughty  declaration 
of  the  Reviewers  in  the  preface  —  that  they  intend  to  notice  only 
those  works  which  possess  a  permanent  interest,  and  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  these  rather  than  their  style, —  one  wonders  why  they 
should  condescend  to  hunt  the  small  deer  which,  every  now  and  then, 
are  started  for  a  run  of  four  or  five  pages,  and,  sometimes,  even  for  a 
scramble  of  a  page  and  a  half  The  truth  is,  the  Spectator  now  con- 
tains in  a  single  number  more  thought,  more  wit,  and  more  criticism 
on  politics  and  literature  that  is  worth  reading  a  second  time  than  the 
whole  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Revie^v. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  the  first  number  w-as  written 
entirely  by  the  projectors  themselves  —  written,  that  is,  by  men  who 
had  taken  up  the  work  of  criticism  more  in  sport  than  anything  else  ; 
that,  with  a  single  exception,  they  were  all  novices  at  the  work,  and 
that  their  contributions  were  thrown  oft'  in  those  intervals  of  leisure 
which  tutors  and  barristers  could  steal  from  college  rooms  and  courts 
of  law.  The  first  number  contained  in  all  twenty-one  articles :  seven 
from  Smith's  pen,  five  each  from  Jeffrey's  and  Brougham's,  and  four 
from  Horner's. 

What  the  circulation  of  these  numbers  of  the  Review  was  I  cannot 
say.  Booksellers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  their  own  auto- 
biographies, and  the  accounts  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  still 
locked  up  in  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Constable.  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  the  tenor  of  Constable's  correspondence,  that  the 
Review,  during  its  first  year,  brought  more  fame  to  its  publisher  than 
profit;  for,  though  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  publishers  —  a 
publisher  who  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  upon  projects  that 
promised  the  slightest  margin  of  profit,  even  Constable  hesitated 
about  continuing  the  Edinburgh  Review  beyond  the  term  of  his  original 
engagement.  He  consulted  Smith.  Smith's  answer  was  emphatic 
and  business-like.  "  If  you  will  give  200/.  per  annum  to  your  editor, 
and  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  you  will  soon  have  the  best  Review  in 
Europe."  This  note  Constable  submitted  to  Longman.  He  pro- 
nounced the  terms  to  be  beyond  all  precedent ;  but  they  were  the 
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only  terms  upon  which  Smith  thought  it  possible  to  secure  the  pens 
of  the  original  band  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  Review^  and 
Constable  yielded  to  his  suggestion.  In  five  years  the  Edinburgh 
Review  was  the  first  in  Europe,  its  editor  the  most  powerful  man  of 
letters  within  the  four  seas,  its  staff  of  writers  the  flower  of  English 
intellect  and  English  wit,  and  its  proprietor  the  prince  of  publishers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  Jeffrey  was  installed  as 
editor  with  a  fee  of  50/.  a  number,  and  the  scale  of  pay  fixed  at  ten 
guineas  a  sheet.  This,  at  the  time,  was  thought  very  handsome.  It 
represents  now  only  the  scale  of  second-rate  publications.  At  the 
outset  of  the  century,  however,  men  like  Scott  and  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge and  Hazlitt,  Lockhart  and  Lamb,  thought  ten  guineas  a  sheet 
of  sixteen  pages  worth  working  for ;  and  that  for  several  years  was 
the  scale  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly.  The  Westminster 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  raise  the  amount.  Sir  John  Bowring  fixed 
the  minimum  pay  of  his  staff"  at  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet.  This  was 
the  rate,  too,  of  the  London  Magazine  and  of  the  New  Motith/y,  I 
believe,  under  the  editorship  of  Lord  Lytton.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, special  rates  were  paid  to  writers  of  acknowledged  reputation  ; 
Charles  Lamb,  for  instance,  drawing  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  page  for 
his  "  Essays  of  Elia."  Except  during  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
however,  the  ten-guinea  scale  of  the  Edinburgh  was  not  very  closely 
adhered  to.  Practically,  Jeffrey  held  a  carte  blanche  as  to  payment ; 
and  he  exercised  his  privilege  pretty  freely,  paying  for  special  contri- 
butions even  as  much  as  thirty  guineas  a  sheet.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
I  believe,  Macaulay  received  fifty  guineas  a  sheet.  Twenty  and 
twenty-five  guineas  was  the  rate  in  nearly  every  case  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Quarterly.,  and  Jeffrey  estimates  that  the  average  rate, 
that  is,  reckoning  the  cost  of  the  whole  number  to  the  publishers, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  editorship,  was  not  less  than  twenty  to 
twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet. 

Even  at  this  high  rate  of  pay,  however,  Jeffrey  did  not  find  it  easy 
work  to  keep  his  original  staff  together  at  their  work  as  a  regular 
task.  Their  ambition  was  not  to  play  the  mere  part  of  sharpshooters 
in  the  political  contests  of  their  day.  They  aspired  to  figure  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  combatants  ;  and  before  the  Review  had  been  in 
existence  a  couple  of  years,  Jeffrey  found  himself  alone  in  Edinburgh, 
the  solitary  representative  of  the  original  band  of  Reviewers.  This 
was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  editorship.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  sort  of  perplexities  he  not  unfrequently  found  himself  in.  He 
is  writing  to  dun  Horner  for  his  contribution.  "  I  have  some  right  to 
dun,  too,"  he  says,  "  not  merely  because  I  am  the  master,  to  whom  your 
service  is  due,  but  because  I  have  myself  sent  _/?/?)' pages  to  the  press 
before  I  ask  you  for  one.  Hear,  now,  our  state,  and  consider:  Brown 
has  been  dying  with  influenza,  and  is  forbidden  to  write  for  his  chest's 
sake.  De  Puis  is  dying  with  asthma,  and  is  forbidden  to  write  for  his 
life's  sake.  Brougham  is  roaming  the  streets  with  the  sons  of  Belial, 
or  correcting  his  colonial  proofs,  and  trusting  everything  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  last  week,  and  the  contributions  of  the  unfledged  goslino-s 
who  gabble  under  his  wings.  Elmsley  —  even  the  sage  and  staid 
Elmsley  —  has  solicited  to  be  set  free  from  his  engagements.     And 
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Timothy  refuses  to  come  under  any  engagements,  with  the  greatest 
candour  aiid  good  nature  in  the  world."  Smith  and  Horner  professed 
to  meet  in  London  on  the  first  of  every  month  to  go  through  the 
publishers'  lists,  and  select  the  books  they  thought  fit  to  review,  keep 
what  they  could  deal  with  themselves,  and  send  the  rest  to  Edinburgh 
to  be  apportioned  out  by  the  editor.  But  neither  of  them  was  to  be 
depended  on.  "  Horner,"  says  Smith,  "  is  a  sort  of  literary  tiger, 
whose  den  is  strewed  with  ten  times  more  victims  than  he  can 
■devour  ;"  and  Smith,  after  keeping  back  books,  was  quite  as  likely  as 
Horner  to  send  an  apology  instead  of  his  MS.  Now  and  then  the 
crack  men  of  the  Review  struck  all  round ;  and  the  number  for 
January,  1805,  was  got  out  "without  any  assistance  from  Horner, 
Brougham,  Smith,  Brown,  Allen,  Thomson,  or  any  other  of  those 
gallant  supporters  who  voted  their  blood  and  treasure  for  its  assist- 
ance." 

The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  however,  was  not  the  man  to 
crane  even  at  difficulties  like  these.  An  editor,  to  be  worth  his  salt, 
must  be  prepared,  like  a  parliamentary  leader,  to  write  and  talk  upon 
any  subject  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  find  himself  in  perplexities, 
to  see  his  favourite  bolt  at  the  last  moment,  to  see  his  best  hands 
throw  down  their  pens,  put  on  their  hats,  and  walk  off  in  the 
middle  of  an  article,  and  yet  to  keep  his  head  and  his  temper  cool, 
fill  up  gaps  in  his  ranks,  cover  retreats,  and  put  the  best  face  upon 
everything.  And,  perhaps,  no  man  was  ever  better  fitted  for  a  post  of 
this  description  than  Francis  Jeffrey.  He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
able  editor.  He  could  turn  his  hand  to  everything ;  take  up  a  volume 
of  English  poetry,  of  German  fiction,  of  French  memoirs,  or  Scotch 
metaphysics,  "  cut  the  leaves  and  smell  the  paper  knife,"  and  throw 
off  a  light  and  sparkling  review  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  revise  a 
heavy  article  upon  science  or  philosophy,  and,  by  a  touch  of  his  pen 
here  and  there,  an  interpolation  or  an  erasure,  give  it  an  air  of  live- 
liness as  well  as  of  learning, —  see  into  the  heart  of  a  discussion  at  a 
glance,  and  suck  the  brains  of  all  his  contributors  like  oranges. 
Possessing  an  audacity  almost  equal  to  Brougham,  an  intellectual 
dexterity  which  imposed  upon  most  people  like  the  sleight  of  hand  of 
aa  Indian  conjuror,  diversified  culture,  a  light  and  vivacious  fancy,  a 
fluent  and  vigorous  pen,  he  knew  all  the  arguments  and  sophisms 
upon  every  topic  of  thought  and  conversation, —  hit  upon  plagiarisms, 
misquotations,  and  false  theories  in  a  book  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  and 
was  prepared  in  the  plenitude  of  his  egotism  to  discuss  astronomy 
with  Herschel,  chemistry  with  Playfair  and  Young,  metaphysics  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  principles  of  taste  with  Alison  or  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  English  jurisprudence  with  the  profoundest  lawyers  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  a  style,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  flashy  and  super- 
ficial for  serjeants-at-law  and  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  in  an 
easy,  off-hand,  and  sparkling  style,  that  made  the  discussion  pleasant 
and  suggestive  to  people  who  only  took  up  the  Review  to  kill  an 
hour  after  dinner.  Sydney  Smith  caricatured  Jeffrey's  style  with  his 
usual  point  and  wit.  "Damn  the  solar  system!  bad  light  —  planets 
too  distant  -=—  pestered  with  comets  —  feeble  contrivance  ;  could  make 
a  better  with  great  ease." 
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All  that  Jeffrey  wanted,  Smith  used  to  say,  to  make  him  the  most 
charming  of  men,  was  a  semblance  of  modesty.  And  that  was  the 
impression  he  left  upon  most  people.  Omniscience  was  his  foible. 
He  was  too  clever,  too  off-hand,  too  apt  to  contradict  people  upon 
matters  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about.  Of  his  wit,  of  his 
eloquence,  of  his  humour,  of  his  thought,  no  one  ever  speaks. 
His  cleverness  is  what  every  one  harps  upon.  Mackintosh  thought 
him  the  cleverest  man  he  had  ever  met ;  and  that  is  the  highest 
eulogium  I  have  yet  met  with  upon  Jeffrey.  No  one  ever  rises 
beyond  that  point  in  their  admiration.  Lawyers  sneered  at  his  law. 
Poets  pooh-poohed  his  canons  of  criticism.  Southey  thought  his 
notions  of  taste  contemptible.  "  He  is  a  mere  child  upon  that 
subject ;  I  never  met  a  man,"  he  says,  "  whom  it  was  so  easy  to 
checkmate."  You  may  trace  blunders  by  the  score  in  most  of  his 
articles  as  they  originally  appeared.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  the  man,  or,  to  use  Smith's  phrase,  to  alarm  him 
into  the  semblance  of  modesty ;  and  Cockburn's  remark  on  Southey's 
criticism  is  very  characteristic.  Of  course,  he  pooh-poohs  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  hero  was  a  child  upon  questions  of  taste  or  auN^thing 
else  ;  and,  as  to  the  notion  of  checkmating  Jeffrey,  he  says  that  was 
simply  impossible.  He  was  as  superior  to  trifles  of  that  kind  as  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  was  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  "  He  was  much 
more  likely  to  have  played  on  in  spite  of  the  check,  or  to  have  pre- 
vented^ his  antagonist  from  seeing  that  it  had  been  given."  That 
sentence  gives  us  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  man's  character.  It  is 
a  sort  of  biographical  anagram. 

Of  course,  these  were  qualities  that  won  for  Jeffrey  a  species  of 
cold  admiration,  an  admiration  that  was  generally  thought  to  be 
adequately  e.^cpressed  by  that  odious  and  equivocal  term  cleverness. 
They  were  not  qualities  to  excite  either  sympathy  or  friendship,  or,  I 
might  add,  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 
Tete-a-tete  now  and  then,  or  at  a  quiet  dinner  with  Scott  or  Smith, 
Jeffrey  could  be  pleasant  enough ;  and  Lockhart,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Scott,"  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  and  of  his 
talk  at  a  dinner-table.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man  of  culture,  and  a  friend 
of  Scott  and  Jeffrey  alike.  He  happened  to  visit  Edinburgh  shortly 
after  the  article  on  "  Marmion "  appeared.  The  party  was  small. 
Scott  and  Jeffrey  were  the  only  lions.  They  were  both  in  full  force. 
"A  thousand  subjects  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners  were 
started  ;  and  much  was  I  struck,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  by  the 
extent,  correctness,  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  Jeffrey's  infor- 
mation ;  equally  so  with  his  taste,  acuteness,  and  wit  in  dissecting 
every  book,  author,  and  story  that  came  in  our  way.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  but  the  easy  rapidity  of  his 
manner  of  producing  it.  He  was  then  in  his  meridian.  Scott 
delighted  to  draw  him  out,  delighted  also  to  talk  himself,  and  dis- 
played, I  think,  even  a  larger  range  of  anecdote  and  illustration, 
remembering  everything,  whether  true  or  false,  that  was  characteristic 
or  impressive  ;  everything  that  was  good,  or  lovely,  or  lively.  It 
struck  me  that  there  was  this  great  difference  —  Jeffrey,  for  the  most 
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part,  entertained  us,  when  books  were  under  discussion,  with  the 
detections  of  faults,  blunders,  absurdities,  or  plagiarisms  ;  Scott  took 
up  the  matter  where  he  left  it,  recalled  some  compensating  beauty  or 
excellence  for  which  no  credit  had  been  allowed,  and  by  the  reci- 
tation, perhaps,  of  one  fine  stanza,  set  the  poor  victim  on  his  legs 
again."  And  what  Jeffrey  was  over  a  glass  of  wine  he  was  at  his 
desk.     He  was  a  critic  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

But  with  all  his  faults,  and  these  were,  I  believe,  the  principal  — 
want  of  breadth  and  want  of  generosity  —  Jeffrey  was  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  adroit  and  able  editor  that  has  yet  sat  in  the  chair 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  this  belief  of  his  in  his  own 
omniscience,  this  superabundant  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  this 
cold,  critical  temperament,  this  audacity  and  conceit,  this  glibness  of 
tongue  and  pen,  this  power  of  playing  on  even  after  his  check,  that 
made  Jeffrey  what  Jeffrey  was.  A  man  of  more  breadth,  of  more 
generous  instincts,  might  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  chair 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  Charles  Dickens  in  the  chair  of  the 
Daily  Nezvs.  A  man  of  less  versatility  and  less  fluency  could  not 
have  sat  down  and  thrown  off  a  light  and  readable  review  of  a 
Waverley  novel,  a  volume  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  or  a  philosophical 
treatise  of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  an  hour  or  two  stolen  from  his  sleep, 
or  his  briefs  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Yet 
this  was  what  Jeffrey  often  did.  "  I  am  in  a  constant  state  of  hurry 
and  agitation,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Horner  \  "  I  have  had 
reviews  to  write,  and  felons  to  defend,  visits  to  pay,  and  journeys  to 
perform,  directions  to  give,  and  quarrels  to  make  up  —  and  all  this 
without  one  interval  of  domestic  tranquillity  ;  but  under  strange  roofs, 
where  paper  and  pens  were  often  as  hard  to  be  met  with  as  leisure 
and  solitude  were  always."  And  as  his  practice  at  the  bar  increased, 
you  find  him  frequently  talking  of  having  written  this  and  that  article 
with  the  printer's  devil  at  his  door,  or  when  the  Revieic  ought  to  be 
at  press ;  for  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing,  on  an  average, 
two  or  three  articles  in  every  number  of  the  Review,  he  never 
permitted  the  work  of  the  Review  to  interfere  with  his  business.  The 
law  was  his  profession,  not  letters ;  and  with  his  volume  of  contri- 
butions before  us,  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  note  how  finically  he  guards 
himself  in  his  correspondence  against  the  suspicion  of  doing  anything 
that  can  bear  a  tradesmanlike  complexion.  "  I  confine  myself  strictly," 
he  says,  '*to  intercourse  with  gentlemen  only,  even  as  contributors." 
"  If  I  chose  to  give  myself  up  to  the  magazine,  I  could  make  a  lot  of 
money  ;  but  I  prefer  to  make  less  at  the  bar  than  to  abandon  my 
profession,  even  though  I  make  it  with  less  personal  pleasure." 

Of  course  Jeffrey's  best  articles  were  not  written  with  this  haste 
and  carelessness  at  the  fag  end  of  a  day  spent  in  defending  a  tippling 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  a  sheep 
stealer  in  the  Court  of  Session.  These  were  written  generally  in  the 
vacation  at  Hatton  or  at  Craigcrook.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  little 
difference  there  is  between  Jeffrey's  best  and  his  second-best  work, 
between  that  which  was  thrown  off  in  haste,  and  that  which  was 
thought  out  under  the  trees  on  the  hill-side  at  Hattun,  or  on  the  lawn 
overlooking  the  peaks  of  Arran,  at  Craigcrook.     All  his  writing  is 
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critical  ;  and  in  writing,  as  in  conversation,  it  was  the  flaws  of  a  book, 
■*ts  plagiarisms,  its  faults  of  style,  its  false  logic,  or  its  weak  parts,  that 
Jeffrey  fastened  upon.  These  he  twists  and  turns  about  with  keenness 
and  vivacity,  and  frequently  with  severity  that  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  brutality  ;  but  there  is  a  conversational  tone  about  his  style.  It 
is  the  style  of  a  man  turning  over  a  book,  quizzing  a  high-flown 
sentiment  here,  a  flight  of  tawdry  eloquence  there,  contrasting  the 
theory  of  one  writer  with  that  of  another,  and  throwing  in  observations 
of  his  own  now  and  then,  in  answer  to  the  interlocutory  criticism  of  a 
companion.  There  is  no  attempt  to  polish  or  elaboration  in  any  of 
his  articles.  They  are  simply  the  writings  of  a  man  with  keen  powers 
of  observation  and  a  fluent  pen.  TeftVey  never  starts  any  views  of  his 
own,  and  works  them  out  as  Macaulay  does.  Except  in  one  or  two 
articles, —  in  those,  for  instance,  on  Alison  and  Madame  de  Stael, — 
he  never  attempts  to  go  into  the  principles  of  the  question.  He 
thinks  it  quite  enough  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  discussion  ;  and  he  is 
generally  happiest  when  he  gets  into  a  vein  of  vituperation.  His 
collected  writings  do  not  form  more  than  a  third  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv^  but  it  is  no  exaggeration.  I  believe,  to  say 
that  all  Jeffrey's  reviews  put  together  are  not  worth  one  of  the  best  of 
Macaulay's, —  that,  say,  on  Bacon,  or  on  Warren  Hastings. 

Of  Jeffrey's  habits  of  work  we  do  not  know  much.  But  what  we 
do  know  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  never  took  up  his  pen  till 
the  candles  were  lit  ;  and,  like  Sheridan  and  Byron,  and  Charles 
Lamb,  he  did  most  of  his  work  in  those  fatal  hours  of  inspiration 
from  ten  at  night  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Adopted 
originally,  perhaps,  from  the  exigencies  of  his  profession,  Jeffrey 
continued  these  habits  of  study  and  of  work  all  through  his  life  ;  and 
the  only  disagreeable  incident  attending  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
was,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation,  the  hard  necessity  it  imposed  upon 
him  of  breakfasting  now  and  then  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

His  manuscript  was  inexpressibly  vile  ;  for  he  wrote  with  great 
haste,  as  most  men  do  whose  thoughts  outrun  their  pens,  generally 
used  a  wretched  pen,  for  he  could  never  cut  a  quill,  and  altered, 
erased,  and  interlined  without  the  slightest  thought  either  of  the 
printer  or  his  correspondent.  Sydney  Smith  was  always  quizzing 
Jeffrey  upon  his  scrawl.  "  How  happy  I  should  be,"  he  says,  in  one 
•of  his  notes,  "  if  you  would  but  dictate  your  letters,  and  not  write 
them  yourself  I  can  scarcely  ever  read  them  !  "  He  gives  a  pleasant 
description  in  another  of  the  sort  of  perplexities  he  got  into  in  trying 
to  puzzle  out  Jeffrey's  manuscript.  "I  have  tried  to  read  it  from  left 
to  right,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  from  right  to  left,  and  we  neither  of  us  can 
decipher  a  single  word  of  it."  Constable's  printers  followed  Jeffrey's 
copy  as  Scotch  terriers  follow  their  quarry,  by  scent,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  put  two  sentences  together  by  sight. 
"  A  more  illegible  hand,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  has  rarely  tormented 
friends.  The  plague  of  small  and  misshapen  letters  is  aggravated  by 
a  love  of  contractions,  and  an  aversion  to  the  relief  of  new  paragraphs. 
There  are  whole  volumes,  and  even  an  entire  pla}^  with  the  full 
complement  of  acts  and  scenes,  without  a  new  line."  The  explanation 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  one  with  men  of  Jeffrey's  temperament  and 
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genius.  He  had  a  horror  and  hatred  of  the  work  of  the  desk.  "  I 
would  willingly  forfeit  any  of  my  attainments,"  he  says,  "to  acquire  a 
good  form  of  writing.  But  the  truth  is,  I  detest  the  employment. 
Such  mechanical  drudgery !  and  without  any  certainty  of  the  attain- 
ment of  my  end."  His  favourite  hours  of  reading  were  in  the  morning 
and  in  bed,  unless  he  had  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
and  in  that  case  he  read  it  up,  as  he  read  up  most  of  his  briefs,  at 
night ;  for  he  had  a  notion  that  hints  and  suggestions,  facts  and 
thoughts,  illustrations  and  authorities,  picked  up  promiscuously  over- 
night, assorted  themselves  in  sleep  round  their  proper  centres,  and 
thus  reappeared  in  the  morning  in  logical  order  under  the  influence 
of  some  law  of  crystallization  in  the  intellect  or  the  imagination.  He 
had  a  "canine  appetite  for  books,"  and  spent  most  of  the  mornings 
of  his  vacations  in  what  he  calls  quiet  bed  readings,  in  careless 
talk  with  friends  and  visitors,  or  when  alone,  in  lounging  about  in 
the  woods,  reading  idle  snatches  from  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher, 
and  Keats  and  Shelley,  or  in  "  watching  seals,  and  porpoises,  and 
yachts,  and  steam  vessels,  and  clouds  playing  with  the  peaks  of 
Arran,"  in  toying  with  "  the  shells  and  pebbles  that  engaged  the 
leisure  of  Scipio  and  Laelius,  in  a  world  in  which  nothing  was  like 
our  v/orld  but  the  said  shells  and  pebbles,  and  the  minds  of  virtuous 
men  resting  from  their  labours,"  and  in  quiet  contemplative  trots 
before  dinner  along  the  sands,  with  "  the  waves  plashing  round  his 
feet,  and  the  wild  thyme,  and  the  bees,  and  the  white  houses  gleaming 
round  the  shores  of  the  mountains,  bays,  and  promontories  before 
him."  This  sort  of  life  was  his  delight ;  and  in  his  early  days,  before 
he  began  to  dream  of  the  horsehair  and  ermine  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  he  is  everlastingly  harping  upon  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a 
cottage  with  300/.  a  year,  a  wife  and  children,  friends  and  books,  free 
from  all  the  vexations  of  law  and  politics  ;  for  he  thought  public  life, 
after  all,  a  sort  of  harlequinade,  and  never  entered  into  its  contests 
with  the  zest  and  ambition  of  a  man  who  cared  two  straws  about  its 
honours  and  rewards.  Even  when  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  with 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  a  position  where  a  man  of 
his  powers  might  have  won  the  highest  prizes  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  we  find  him  panting  for  a  couple  of  days  with  the  poets  at 
Craigcrook.  "  If  it  were  not  for  my  love  of  beautiful  Nature  and 
poetry,"  he  says,  "my  heart  would  have  died  within  me  long  ago.  I 
never  felt  before  what  immeasurable  benefactors  these  same  poets 
are  to  their  kind,  and  how  large  a  measure,  both  of  actual  happiness 
and  prevention  of  misery,  they  have  imparted  to  the  race.  I  would 
willingly  give  up  half  my  fortune,  and  some  little  of  the  fragments  of 
health  and  bodily  enjoyment  that  remain  to  me,  rather  than  that 
Shakspeare  should  not  have  lived  before  me."  That  was  the  man. 
And  this  was  the  kind  of  life  he  was  always  sighing  after.  "  He  ever 
cluno-  to  hearts.  As  soon  as  any  excitement  that  kept  him  up  was 
over,  his  spirit,  though  strong,  and  his  disposition,  though  sprightly, 
depended  on  the  presence  of  old  familiar  friends.  He  scarcely  ever 
took  even  a  professional  journey  of  a  day  or  two  alone  without 
helplessness  and  discomfort ; "  and  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the 
Treasury  Benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  in 
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America,  he  is  always  sighing  after  the  "sweet  leisure"  of  his  life  at 
Hatton,  his  flowers,  his  books,  and  his  friends,  "Tuckey's  cherub  voice 
and  glittering  eyes,"  his  airy  tea-drinkings  with  the  open  windows  and 
the  swallows  skimming  past  them,  his  long  twilight  social  walks  and  his 
long  mornings  in  bed,  with  the  soft  moon  shining  in  upon  his  slumbers 
through  the  open  windows.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  was  seen  at  his 
best.  Here,  and  here  almost  alone,  he  was  free  and  genial,  thoughtful 
and  witty.  At  the  bar  he  made  very  little  play.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  a  failure.  He  never  caught  the  tone  of  Holland 
House,  and  the  conversational  style  of  the  Oyster  Cellars  of  Edinburgh, 
the  style,  partly  of  a  Scotch  professor's  class-room,  and  partly  of  the 
literary  salons  of  Paris  under  the  reghm  of  the  Academy,  was  a  little 
too  bizarre  and  dialectic  to  make  much  of  a  sensation  in  the  most 
polished  and  brilliant  drawing-room  of  St.  James's.  But  at  home  with 
his  books,  and  his  flowers,  and  a  few  friends,  strolling  in  the  woods,  or 
over  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner,  everybody  concurs  in  speaking  of 
him  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  suggestive  of  talkers. 

"  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus  : 
Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus," 

is  Sydney  Smith's  description  of  him  in  his  well-known  epigram  on 
Jeff"rey, 

"  Riding  on  a  little  jackass  ;  " 

and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  speaks  of  him  as  "  more  lively,  fertile,  and 
.brilliant  than  any  Scotch  man  of  letters,  with  more  imagery  and 
illustration  added  to  the  knowledge  and  argumentative  powers  of  his 
country,  and  more  sure  than  any  native  of  this  island  whom  I  have 
seen,  to  have  had  splendid  success  in  the  literary  societies  of  Paris." 
Yet  it  speaks  well  for  Jeffrey's  heart  that  with  all  this  freshness, 
vivacity,  and  wit,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  he  had  never  lost  his 
relish  for  bad  company ;  and  Horner  seems  to  have  condensed  all 
his  principal  foibles  and  faults  as  a  barrister  and  a  politician  into  a 
single  sentence,  when  he  said  that  all  he  wanted  to  be  as  irresistible 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  was  at  his  own 
dinner-table,  was  to  speak  slow,  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  and  to 
be  a  little  dull. 


DE   MONTESPAN. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


MY  friend,  the  Comte  de  Montespan, 
Lives  on  the  Shenandoah  side  ; 
His  house  is  yonder  past  the  woods, 

Unseen,  but  scarce  an  hour's  ride. 
He  built  it  when  he  came  from  France, 

An  exile,  twenty  years  ago  ; 
And  —  liking  old  things,  doubtless  —  chose 
For  model,  the  old  French  chateau. 

It  stands  upon  a  wooded  hill, 

With  cheerful  air  and  open  door  — 
Steep  roofed,  and  flanked  with  pointed  towers 

A  memory  of  the  banks  of  Loire. 
A  fountain  plashes  in  the  court. 

Old  deer-hounds  slumber  on  the  lawn  : 
A  house  more  like  a  gentleman's 

The  sun,   I   think,  ne'er  shone  upon. 

Within,  old  armor,  guns,  and  swords. 

Are  ranged  in  trophies  on  the  wall ; 
The  portraits  of   the  Montespans 

Look  at  you  —  Seigneurs  dark  and  tall; 
Or  little  beauties  of  the  court. 

With  snowy  bosoms,  piled-up  curls  — 
A  bevy  of  superb  Mesdames, 

Or  laughing,  rose-cheek'd  slips  of  girls. 

Old  plate  is  on  the  old  buffet, 

Old  faded  hangings  meet  the  view  ; 
Old  books,  old  pictures  —  all  is  old; 

Look  where  you  will,  there's  nothing  Jtew. 
Indeed,  there's  something  very  much 

Like    "aristocracy"    in  all 
The  Comte's  surroundings  —  'tis  enough 

To  turn  a    "  Leveller's  "   heart  to  gall ! 

And  then  Monsieur  le  Comte  himself! 

Aristo  va  ! — he  powders  still; 
His  jeweled  hands  are  small  and  white, 

He  wears  a  most  insulting  frill. 
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His  age,   I   think,  is  forty-five, 

His  smile  superb,  his  eyes  deep  blue ; 
Men  older  than   De  Montespan 

I've  often  seen  at  twenty-two. 


Well,  in  the  summer  afternoons, 

When,  weary  of  the  weary  pen, 
I  throw  that  master-slave  aside. 

And  mount  to  ride  through  glade  and  glen, 
I  often  stop  to  greet  the  Count, 

And  join  him  in  his  quiet  walk, 
Escorted  by  his  stately  hounds. 

Beneath  the  trees,  and  hear  him  talk. 

He  laughs  and  speaks  without  reserve 

Of  men,  events,  himself ;    his  wit 
Deals  each  new  folly  of  the  hour 

A  staggering  blow  or  random  hit. 
At  women  more  than  alj  he  laughs; 

And  yesterday  I  came  to  know 
The  reason  why  Monsieur  le  Comte 

De  Montespan  dislikes  them  so. 

He  made  me  stay  and  dine  with  him : 

I  never  saw  his  mood  so  gay  ; 
Wit,  humor,  satire  —  in  one  blaze 

They  flashed  throughout  the  livelong  day. 
At  last,  warmed  by  the  generous  wine, 

"What  if,  to  pass  the  time,"    he  said, 
"  I  tell  you  while  we  smoke,  7non  cher, 

The  story  of   a  man  and  maid  ? 

"To-day  a  note  came"  (thus  the  Count) 

"Sealed  with  a  dove  —  expanded  wings; 
'Twas  written  in  a  lady's  hand. 

And  said  a  score  of  charming  things. 
'  Come  back  !    Oh  come  ! ' —  that  was  the  tune  ; 

And  when  I'd  read  the  epistle  o'er 
I lit  one  corner,  watched  it  burn, 

And  threw  the  ashes  on  the  floor! 

"You  think  me  rather  unpolite. 

No  doubt,  to  burn  a  lady's  note  ; 

But  for  a  reason  odd  enough 

I  did  not  keep  what  Madame  wrote. 
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"The  reason? — You'll  not  understand! 

I  saw  the  writing  disappear, 
And,  dashed  in  flame  across  the  page, 

'  Vous  frappez  douloureusement  nion  C(jeur  /  ' 

"The  'meaning  of  those  words,'  fnon  cher? 

You'd  have  me  lay  my  bosom  bare  ? 
Soit !     I  am  talkative  to-day, 

And  lecture  from  my  elbow-chair. 
Here  is  the  charming  little  drai/ie, 

Without  one    '  groan  of  anguish '    told. 
I  did  groan  once,  but  peste !   mon  c/ter. 

We  laugh  or  sneer  when  growing  old. 

"This  lady — twenty  years  ago 

I  worshipped  her.      Above  her  chair 
I  bent  forever  in  a  dream 

Of  dove-like  eyes  and  braided  hair. 
And  she  —  well,  let  me  be  polite, 

And  only  say  her  eyes  were  flame 
When  turned  upon  me.     Everywhere 

That  charming  language  is  the  same  ! 

"  Well,  on  the  smiling  heights  of  Loire 

We  sat.     I  held  her  hand  in  mine  : 
Fronting  the  dying  sun  we  sat. 

And  saw  the  tranquil  river  shine  ; 
The  red  flush  from  the  fiery  west 

Wove  golden  threads  amid  her  brown 
And  glossy  hair  ;   a  sky-blue  skirt 

From  a  white  belt  fell  sweeping  down. 

"Her  hand  in  mine,  her  eyes  down  cast  — 

I  loved  her  more  than  tongue  can  tell ; 
Her  voice  vibrated  low  and  sweet  — 

The  tinkle  of  a  silver  bell. 
A  pretty  picture,  was  it  not  ? 

Even  now,  when  I  am  dull  and  cold, 
My  slow  pulse  leaps  as  I  recall 

The  dove-like  eyes  and  braided  gold. 

"  All  men  are  cowards  at  such  times  ; 

I  stammered,  felt  my  temples  flush. 
Her  eyes  were  ravishing  !     They  said, 

'  Tell  me  you  love  me  ! ' —  and  a  blush 
Burned  rose-like  on  her  cheeks.     My  blood 

Streamed  in  a  torrent  to  my  heart, 
And  then  a  strange  delirious  thrill 

Made  pulse,  nerve,  artery,  throb  and  start. 
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"I   told  her Bah!  the  theme  is  trite! 

Mine  is  the  story  of  a  man 
Giving  his  whole  heart  to  a  doll, 

The  painted  picture  on  a  fan. 
My  doll  was  startled.      '  This,'  she  said. 

Was    'a  most  unforeseen  event. 
What  could  have  made  me — ?     But,  at  least, 

She'd  given  me  no  encouragement ! 
She  liked  me  as  a  friend  —  Oh  yes  ! 

But  more  ?     No  !    that  could  never  be  ! 
'Twas  time  to  go  back  now  — the  dew  — 

And  then  —  they  must  be  waiting  tea  ! ' 

"  I  rose  and  bowed.     What  did  I  say  ? 

I'll  tell  you.     Have  a  fresh  cigar, 
And  try  that  slim  green  glass,  7iion  cher, 

It  suits  the  red  wine  of  Navarre. 
Well,  when  the  jeune  Ma7n''selle  preferred 

That  heartless,  horrible  request 
That  I  should  take  her  back  to  tea  — 

I  with  that  torn  and  throbbing  breast — 

"I  only  groaned  —  don't  laugh,  my  boy! 

She  was  a  doll,  but  dolls  are  dear ! — 
I  only  groaned  in  hollow  tones, 

'  Vous  frappez  douloureusement  mon  coeur.' 
No  other  word,  and  then  we  rose  : 

The  dead  sun  from  the  golden  shore 
Had  sailed  away  into  the  night ; 

I   went,  and  saw  her  face   no  more. 

"  No  more  —  for  soon   I  left  fair  France. 

A   foolish   thing,  you'll   say,  to  do  : 
Soit! — but   I   love  this  friendly  land. 

Your  Old  Virginia,  brave  and  true. 
I  hunt,  and  read,  and  laugh.     For  years 

My  lips  have  scarcely  breathed  a  sigh  ; 
I  dream  sometimes  of  the  far  Loire, 

But  here  I  mean  to  live  and  die  ! 

"To  end.     My  chere  aniie  had  aimed 

At  higher  game,  and  calmly  threw 
Your  humble  servant  overboard 

To  catch  my  friend  De  Chastellux. 
But,  quelle  horreur / — the  wealthy  youth 

Fled  laughing,  left  the  damsel  free  ; 
And  now  the  last  card  in  her  hand 

Was  that  queer,  perfumed  note  to  me  ! 
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"What  made  her  write  that  curious  note, 

I  wonder  ?     Has  she  changed  her  mind  ? 
Are  women  falser  than  the  sea, 

And  lighter  than  the  wandering  wind  ? 
She  did  'encourage'    me,  inon  cJier ! 

'Tis  not  an  angry  charge   I  bring  ; 
But  every  glance  of  hers,  I  swear. 

Through  a  whole  year,  from  spring  to  spring, 
Caressed  me  —  took  me  in  fond  arms  — 

Said  plain  as  any  words  could  say, 
*  I  love  you  —  ask  me  ! ' —  what  her  note 

As  plainly  says  —  or  said  —  to-day. 

"  And  am  I  to  turn  fool  again, 

And  blush  and  murmur  as  before, 
As  on  that  evening  when  the  light 

Of  sunset  died  across  the  Loire  ? 
Shall  I  go  back  to  her  who  played 

That  poor  game  of  finesse  with  me  — 
Sending  an  honest  boy  away 

To  drift,  an  exile,  on  the  sea  ? 
Shall  I  go  woo  the  buxom  dame 

With  painted  cheek  and  passe  mien, 
Hoping  to  find  at  thirty-eight 

The  heart  she  lacked  at  seventeen  ? 

"No,  thank  you!     I'm  a  bachelor, 

With  old  before  it,  if  you  choose  ; 
I  like  my  wine  —  and  tea  —  as  much 

As  she  did  when  she  feared  the  dews. 
'  And  am  I  happy  ? '    No,  who  is. 

Alone  in  this  dull  world  of  pain  ? 
I'd  give  the  universe  to  love 

A  true  heart,  and  be  loved  again  ! 

"  I  cannot !     I  am  growing  old  ; 

Youth,  like  my  home,  is  dim  and  far; 
I  love  my  friends,  my  horse,  my  hounds, 

My  books,  the  vintage  of   Navarre  ! 
I  spent  the  rest  on  this  poor  doll, 

And  now  I'm  bankrupt.     Pass  the  wine  : 
The  reddest  lips,  they  move  me  not ; 

The  brightest  eyes,  in  vain  they  shine  ! 

"  So  ends  the  story  of  my  life. 

I  hope  you  are  not  bored,  my  boy. 
Each  new  experience  oddly  shows 

A  woman's  power  for  grief  or  joy. 
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"This  dame I  wonder  if  she  thinks 

ril  come  back,  flapping,  to  the  lure  ? 
'■Pardon,  Madame! — 'tis  hard  to  move 

A  man's  heart  when  he  dreams  no  more.' " 

J.  EsTEN  Cooke. 


THE   HAMPTON    ROADS    CONFERENCE. 
By  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


[The  following  p^ges,  taken  from  Mr.  Stephens'  forthcoming  Vol.  II.  of  his  Constitutional  Vie'W 
0/  ihc  late   IVar  between  the  States,  we  are  permitted  to  give  our  readers.] 

ARLY  in  January,  1865,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  everything 
was  comparatively  quiet  on  the  lines  of  defence  around  Rich- 
mond, and  before  Sherman  had  set  out  from  Savannah  on  his  march 
through  the  Carolinas,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Confederate  Capital.  The  arrival  of  this  distinguished  person- 
age, who  was  unquestionably  the  master-spirit  —  the  real  IVarwick  — 
of  the  party  then  in  power  at  Washington,  caused  no  little  sensation. 
What  could  have  brought  him  there }  And  what  was  his  business  ? 
These  were  the  inquiries  of  almost  every  one.  He  was  immediately 
in  close  and  private  consultation  with  Mr.  Davis.  After  remaining  a 
few  days  he  returned.  Nothing,  however,  touching  the  object  of  his 
visit  escaped  from  the  E.xecutive  closet,  or  got  to  the  public  in  any 
way.  The  surprise  occasioned  by  his  first  visit  was  even  increased  by 
a  second  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  was  again  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Davis,  and  again  returned.  The  same  mystery  still  continued  to 
hang  over  the  object  of  his  mission. 

It  was  then,  you  must  know,  in  these  interviews  between  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Blair,  which  excited  so  much  curiosity  and  comment  at  the 
time,  that  this  Hampton  Roads  Conference  originated  ;  and  as  to  its 
objects,  how  I  became  connected  with  it,  what  occurred  at  it,  and  its 
results,  I  will  now  proceed  to  inform  you  in  regular  order. 

ist.   Its  objects,  and  how  I  became  connected  with  it. 

On  the  day  at'ter  Mr.  Blair's  final  departure,  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr. 
Davis,  with  a  request  to  meet  him  at  a  stated  hour,  on  special  and 
important  business.  He  wished  the  interview  to  be  entirely  private, 
and  therefore  named  the  hour  when  he  would  be  disengaged  and  ready 
to  receive  me.     The  message  came  through  Mr.  Hunter,  who  told  me 
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what  the  business  was.  I  called  at  the  hour,  and  found  Mr.  Davis 
alone.  He  said  he  wished  what  he  should  submit  to  be  strictly  confi- 
dential. He  had  mentioned  it,  as  yet,  to  no  one,  except  Mr.  Hunter  — 
not  even  to  any  member  of  his  Cabinet ;  but  had  requested  the  Cabi- 
net to  meet  him  at  four  o'clock  that  evening,  in  consultation  upon  it, 
and  wished  to  be  in  possession  of  my  views  beforehand. 

The  substance  of  what  he  then  stated  was  that  Mr.  Blair,  in  a  verbal 
and  most  confidential  manner,  had  suggested  to  him  a  course  by  which 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  might  be  effected.  This  was  to  be  done  by 
a  secret  iiiilitary  convention  between  the  belligerents  embracing  another 
object,  v/hich  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
prevention  of  the  establishment  of  the  then  projected  Empire  in 
Mexico  by  France.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  Mr.  Blair  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  result  of  what  he  proposed  would  be  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  Union  which  he  greatly  desired,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  that  it  should  be  effected  in 
this  way  than  by  a  continued  prosecution  of  the  war  to  its  extreme 
results.  Mr.  Davis  gave  me  clearly  to  understand  that  he  understood 
Mr.  Blair  to  be  acting  under  the  firm  belief  that  the  attempt  of  the 
Confederate  States  to  establish  a  separate  independence  would  cer- 
tainly fail  in  the  end.  This  he  did  that  I  might  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  candidly  professed  objects  of  the  proposition.  He  also  sub- 
mitted, somewhat  in  detail,  a  programme  suggested  by  Mr.  Blair  for 
carrying  the  general  outlines  of  his  scheme  into  practical  operation. 
Now,  whether  Mr.  Blair's  ideas  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  such  mili- 
tary convention,  if  it  should  be  entered  into  —  so  far  as  they  related 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  —  were  correct  or  not,  and  whether 
his  wishes  in  this  particular  would  be  finally  attained  by  the  line  of 
policy  he  proposed,  was  a  grave  question  for  mature  consideration,  as 
v.'ell  as  the  general  subject  itself;  and  what  Mr.  Davis  wished  to  confer 
with  me  about  was,  whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  enter  into  the 
arrangement  at  all  under  the  circumstances,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  contingency  of  such  a  result  as  that  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Blair  ;  and  if  I  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  then  who 
would  be  the  most  suitable  persons  to  whom  the  matter  should  be 
committed?  He  showed  me  the  two  letters  that  had  passed  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  himself  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Blair,  which 
have  been  published.  These,  however,  were  only  intended  to  covjr 
the  other  undisclosed  object. 

I  inquired  if  he  thought  Mr.  Blair  was  really  in  the  confiden<ce  of 
the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  fully  represented  their  views 
on  the  subject.  He  said  that  Mr.  Blair  had  expressly  di^'jclaimed 
speaking  by  authority,  but  assured  Mr.  Davis  that  he  believed  the 
Administration  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement ; 
and  Mr.  Davis,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  said  that  he  felt  assured,  not- 
withstanding what  Mr.  Blair  had  said  of  his  acting  in  the  matter  of 
his  own  accord,  that  the  Administration  at  V/ashington  did,  in  fact, 
fully  understand  the  object  of  Mr.  Blair's  mission,  and  would  act  in 
accordance  with  the  views  he  had  presented. 

In  that  view  of  the  subject  I  promptly  told  him  that  I  thought  the 
programme  suggested  by  Mr.  Blair  should  be  acceded  to,  at  least  so 
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far  as  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  conference  upon  the  subject  as  pro- 
posed. Perhaps  such  a  convention  might  be  obtained,  securing  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  without  committing  us  to  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  so,  it 
was  an  object  of  very  great  importance  to  us  ;  and.  the  agitation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  diversion  of  the  popular  mind 
at  the  North  to  the  questions  involved  in  it,  might  itself  result  in 
great  benefit  to  our  cause.  Whether  Mr.  Blair  was  right  in  his  ideas 
as  to  the  ultimate  result  or  not,  was  of  course  uncertain ;  but  this 
result  to  which  he  was  looking  was  not  necessarily  involved  in  it. 
Moreover,  if  such  result  should  ensue,  it  would  be  by  the  voluntaiy 
assent  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  this  would  secure  the  success  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  were  struggling.  In  every  view  this  was  a 
matter  which  could  safely  be  left  to  the  future.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  was  in  favor  of  the  conference  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

I  went  on  further  to  say  that  if  there  was  really  anything  authorita- 
tive in  the  arrangement  proposed  ;  if  in  truth  and  in  fact  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  then,  or  should  be  on  its  direct  presentation,  favorably  inclined 
to  the  course  suggested,  such  a  convention  it  seemed  to  me  could  not 
be  effected  without  the  utmost  discretion  and  the  most  perfect  secrecy. 
Mr.  Davis  said  in  reply  to  this  that  Mr.  Blair  had  been  very  particular 
in  stating  the  same  thing. 

Well  then,  said  I,  Mr.  President,  looking  to  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  in  my  judgment  you  and  Mr.  Lincoln  yourselves  are  the 
persons  who  should  hold  the  conference.  You  and  he  can  easily  be 
brought  together  near  City  Point  without  anybody  knowing  it  except 
Gen.  Lee  and  Gen.  Grant.  To  this  he  decidedly  objected,  and  said 
that  the  matter,  if  it  should  be  decided  to  hold  a  conference,  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  at  least  three  commissioners. 

When  he  was  so  decided  on  that  point,  after  some  moments'  reflec- 
tion I  said  that  the  commission  should  be  composed  of  men  of  ability 
and  discretion,  and  also  of  persons  whose  absence  from  the  city  would 
not  attract  public  attention.  Looking  to  these  three  requisites,  I  then 
suggested  as  the  Commissioners,  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  ;*  Gen.  Henry  L.  Benning,  Ex-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  then  commanding  a  brigade  within 
a  few  miles  of  City  Point ;  and  Thomas  S.  Flournoy,  of  Virginia,  a 
gentleman  of  distinguished  ability,  and  v/ell-known  personally  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  This  gentleman  to  my  knowledge,  I  stated,  had  reached  the 
city  the  night  before,  expecting  to  remain  only  a  day  or  two,  and 
hence  his  leaving  would  give  rise  to  no  inquiry  or  comment. 

To  all  these  suggestions,  both  as  to  qualifications  and  the  persons 
possessing  them,  he  yielded  his  ready  assent,  and  I  supposed  the 
whole  matter  would  be  thus  arranged,  for  I  did  not  think  the  Cabinet 
would  object  to  what  Mr.  Davis  so  cordially  approved.  Our  conversa- 
tion, begun  on  this  subject  and  continued  on  others,  lasted  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Cabinet  was  announced. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter  until  next  day,  when  upon 
being  sent  for  by  the  President  again,  I  then  for  the  first  time  learned 

*  Ex-Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  —  the  same  whose  name  appears  in  connection  with  the  firs; 
Peace  Commissir)n  at  Washington. 
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that  the  result  of  the  Cabinet  consultation  the  evening;  before  was 
that  the  conference  should  be  proposed,  and  that  Mr.  Hunter,  Judge 
Campbell,  and  myself,  should  be  the  Commissioners.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this.  I  urged 
and  insisted  upon  the  impropriety  of  myself  and  Mr.  Hunter  being  on 
the  commission  —  especially  myself,  .or  my  absence,  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  would  of  course  be  noticed,  and  inquiries  would 
aJmost  certainly  be  made  as  to  where  I  was.  The  same  reason 
applied  to  some  extent,  though  not  to  its  full,  to  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  active  members  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  the  objection  applied  with  more  than  double  force  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  us  both.  For  in  case  of  my  absence  barely,  he  of  course 
would  tak.';  the  chair,  as  he  was  the  President  pro  tcjfipore,  and  this 
might  perhaps  pass  off  without  special  notice  ;  but  for  both  of  us  to 
be  absent  at  the  same  time  —  an  event  which  had  never  occurred  — 
would  necessarily  create  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  our  absence. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  case  — 
a  conlingency  that  had  not  even  been  provided  for,  and  some  satisfac- 
tory reason  would  have  to  be  given  for  an  occurrence  so  extraordinary. 

I  therefore  with  great  earnestness  insisted  thai;  this  arrangement 
should  be  abandoned,  if  anything  was  expected  to  be  accomplished  by 
it.  My  eftbrts  to  have  it  changed,  however,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
President  and  Cabinet  persisted  in  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners, 
wliich  they  had  agreed  upon  ;  so  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  other 
referred  to,  my  judgment  was  yielded  to  theirs. 

TJae  arrangement  was  for  the  Commissioners  to  set  out  the  next 
day  by  way  of  Petersburg.  I  urged  upon  the  President  the  importance 
of  having  it  seen  to  that  no  allusion  to  the  commission  should  be 
pubiiiiliecl  in  the  city  papers. 

According  to  the  arrangement  stated,  the  Commissioners  next  day, 
the  29th  of  January,  proceeded  as  far  as  Petersburg.  There  we 
addressed  Lieutenant-General  Grant  the  letter  of  the  30th,  which  has 
been  published,  asking  permission  to  cross  the  Federal  lines.  In 
reply,  we  received  from  him  a  communication,  dated  at  Headquarters, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  January  31st,  1865,  signed  by  him  as 
Lieutenant-General,  and  addressed  to  us  at  Petersburg.  This  has 
never  yet  been  published,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  and  as  it  was  upon  this 
we  passed  ihe  Federal  lines  at  Petersburg,  I  will  read  it : 

"Gentlemen: — Your  communication  of  yesterday,  requesting  an 
interview  with  myself  and  a  safe  conduct  to  Washington  and  return, 
is  received. 

"  I  will  instruct  the  commanding  officers  of  the  forces  near  Peters- 
burg, notifyLng  you  at  what  part  of  the  lines,  and  the  time  when  and 
where  conveyances  will  be  ready  for  }ou. 

"Your  letter  te  ane  has  been  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  instruc- 
tions. I  have  no  doubt  that  before  you  arrive  at  my  headquarters,  an 
answer  will  be  received,  directing  me  to  comply  with  your  request. 
Should  a  different  reply  he  received,  1  promise  you  a  safe  and  imme- 
diate return  within  your  own  lines. 

"Yours  very  respectfully." 
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In  pursuance  of  this  letter  we  were  met  on  the  evening  of  the  snme 
day  at  that  part  of  the  lines  at  which  we  had  in  the  meantime  Leen 
notified  to  appear  at  4  o'clock,  by  an  escort  under  the  conduct  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock  of  General  Grant's  staff,  and  were  con- 
veyed by  railroad  to  City  Point.  Upon  reaching  that  place  we  vveie 
immediately  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  .  . 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  telegram  to  him  that  he  would  meet  us  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  General  Grant  brought  to  us  himself  with 
evident  indications  of  high  gratification,  he  immediately  started  us  on 
one  of  his  despatch  boats.  We  reached  the  Roads  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  We  remained  on  board  the  steamer,  which  anchojed 
near  the  fort.  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  another  steamer  during  the 
night,  which  anchored  not  far  off.  Mr.  Seward,  as  is  known,  had 
been  sent  on  a  day  or  two  in  advance.  So  much  then  for  the  first 
point,  as  to  the  objects  and  how  1  became  connected  with  this  confer- 
ence. 

2c].  We  come  now  to  the  conference  itself  and  what  occurred  at  it. 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  saloon  of  the  steamer  on  board  of 
which  were  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  and  which  lay  at  anchor 
near  Fortress  Monroe.  The  Commissioners  were  conducted  into  the 
saloon  first.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  entered.  After 
usual  salutations  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  previously  acquainted, 
and  introductions  of  the  others  who  had  never  met  before,  conversa- 
tion was  immediately  opened  by  the  revival  of  reminiscences  and 
associations  of  former  days. 

This  was  commenced  by  myself  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
alluding  to  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  Congressional  acquaintance  — 
especially  to  the  part  we  had  acted  together  in  eflecting  the  election 
of  General  Taylor  in  1848.  To  my  remarks  he  responded  in  a 
cheerful  and  cordial  manner,  as  if  the  remembrance  of  those  times 
and  our  connection  with  the  incidents  referred  to  had  awakened  in 
him  a  train  of  agreeable  reflections  extending  to  others.  Mutual 
inquiries  were  made  after  the  fate  and  well-being  of  several  who  had 
been  our  intimate  friends  and  active  associates  in  a  "Congressional 
Taylor  Club,"  well  known  at  the  time.  I  inquired  especially  after  Mr. 
Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  and  he  after  Mr.  Toombs,  William 
Ballard  Preston,  Thomas  S.  Flournoy,  and  others.  With  this  intro- 
duction 1  said  in  substance :  Well,  Mr.  President,  is  there  no  way  of 
jDutting  an  end  to  the  present  trouble,  and  bringing  about  a  restoration 
of  the  general  good  feeling  and  harmony  then  existing  between  the 
different  States  and  sections  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Seward  said  :  It  is  understood,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  to  be  an 
informal  conference.  There  is  to  be  no  clerk  or  secretary  —  no 
writing  or  record  of  anything  that  is  said.     All  is  to  be  verbal. 

I,  speaking  for  the  Connnissioners,  said  that  was  our  understanding 
of  it.     To  this  all  assented,  whereupon  I  repeated  the  question. 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  said  in  substance,  that  there  was  but  one  way 
that  he  knew  of,  and  that  was  for  those  who  were  resisting  the  laws 
of  the  Union  to  cease  that  resistance.  K\\  the  trov^ble  came  from  an 
armed  resistance  against  the  national  authority. 

Rut,  said  1,  is  there  no  other  question  that  might  divert  the  attention 
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of  both  parlies  for  a  time  from  the  questions  involved  in  their  present 
strife,  until  the  passions  on  both  sides  might  cool,  when  they  would  be 
in  better  temper  to  come  to  an  amicable  and  proper  adjustment  of 
those  points  of  difference  out  of  which  the  present  lamentable  collision 
of  arms  has  arisen  ?  Is  there  no  Continental  question,  said  I,  which 
might  thus  temporarily  engage  their  attention  ?  We  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  understand  my  allusion  instantly,  and  said 
in  substance  :  I  suppose  you  refer  to  something  that  Mr.  Blair  has 
said.  Now  it  is  proper  to  state  at  the  beginning,  that  whatever  he 
said  was  of  his  own  accord  and  without  the  least  authority  from  me. 
When  he  applied  for  a  passport  to  go  to  Richmond  with  certain  ideas 
which  he  wished  to  make  known  to  me,  I  told  him  flatly  that  I  did 
not  want  to  hear  them.  If  he  desired  to  go  to  Richmond  of  his  own 
accord  I  would  give  him  a  passport,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  speak 
for  me  in  any  way  whatever.  When  he  returned  and  brought  me  Mr. 
Davis's  letter,  I  gave  him  the  one  to  which  you  alluded  in  your 
application  for  leave  to  cross  the  lines.  I  was  always  willing  to  hear 
propositions  for  peace  on  the  conditions  of  this  letter  and  on  no  other. 
The  restoration  of  the  Union  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  me,  and  hence  my 
instructions  that  no  conference  was  to  be  held  except  upon  that  basis. 

From  this  I  inferred  that  he  simply  meant  to  be  understood,  in  the 
first  place,  as  disavowing  whatever  Mr.  Blair  had  said  as  coming 
authoritatively  from  him,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  no  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  on  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Blair  without  a 
previous  pledge  or  assurance  being  given  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
ultimately  restored. 

After  a  short  silence  I  continued :  But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  a 
line  of  policy  should  be  suggested  which  if  adopted  would  most 
probably  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  Union  without  further  bloodshed, 
would  it  not  be  highly  advisable  to  act  on  it,  even  without  the  absolute 
pledge  of  ultimate  restoration  being  required  to  be  first  given?  May 
not  such  a  policy  be  found  to  exist  in  the  line  indicated  by  the  inter- 
rogatory propounded  ?  Is  there  not  now  such  a  Continental  question 
in  which  all  the  parties  engaged  in  our  present  war  feel  a  deep  and 
similar  interest  ?  I  allude  of  course  to  Mexico  and  what  is  called  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine," — the  principles  of  which  are  directly  involved 
in  the  contest  now  waging  there.  P'rom  the  tone  of  leading  Northern 
papers  and  from  public  speeches  of  prominent  men,  as  well  as  from 
othc}-  sources,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Administration  at 
Washington  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
Mexico  by  France,  and  is  desirous  to  prevent  it.  In  other  words,  they 
wish  to  sustain  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  as  I 
understand  it  is  that  the  United  States  will  maintain  the  right  of  self- 
government  to  all  peoples  on  this  Continent  against  the  dominion  or 
control  of  any  European  power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  both  concurred  in  the  expression  ot 
opinion  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
North. 

Could  not  both  parties  then,  said  I,  in  our  contest  come  to  an 
understanding  and  agreement  to  postpone  their  present  strife,  by  a 
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suspension  of  hostilities  between  themselves,  until  this  principle  is 
maintained  in  behalf  of  Mexico  ;  and  might  it  not,  when  successfully 
sustained  there,  naturally,  and  would  it  not  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a 
peaceful  and  harmonious  solution  of  their  own  difficulties?  Could 
any  pledge  now  given  make  a  permanent  restoration  or  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  Union  more  probable,  or  even  so  probable  as  such  a  result 
would  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  with  considerable  earnestness,  that  he  could 
entertain  no  proposition  for  ceasing  active  military  operations  which 
was  not  based  upon  a  pledge  first  given  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
the  Union.  He  had  considered  the  question  of  an  armistice  fully,  and 
he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  any  proposition  of  that  sort  on  the 
basis  suggested.  The  settlement  of  our  existing  difficulties  was  a 
question  now  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  only  basis  on  which  he 
would  entertain  a  proposition  for  a  settlement  was  the  recognition  and 
re-establishment  of  the  national  authority  throughout  the  land. 

These  pointed  and  emphatic  responses  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conference  on  the  subject  contemplated  in  our  mission,  as  we  had  no 
authority  to  give  any  such  pledge  even  if  we  had  been  inclined  to  do 
so,  nor  was  it  expected  that  any  such  would  really  be  required  to  be 
given. 

Judge  Campbell  then  inquired  in  what  way  the  settlement  for  a 
restoration  of  the  Union  was  to  be  made  ?  Supposing  the  Confederate 
States  should  consent  to  the  general  terms  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
how  would  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  authority  take  place  ? 
He  wished  to  know  something  as  to  the  details. 

These  inquiries  were  made  by  him  upon  the  line  agreed  upon  by 
the  Commissioners  before,  that  if  we  failed  in  securing  an  armistice, 
we  would  then  endeavor  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  would  be  willing  to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  Seward  said  he  desired  that  any  answer  to  Judge  Campbell's 
inquiries  might  be  postponed  until  the  general  ideas  advanced  by  me 
might  be  more  fully  developed,  as  they  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a 
philosophical  basis."     All  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  suggestion. 

I  then  went  quite  at  large  into  the  development  of  my  views,  which, 
briefly  stated,  in  substance  amounted  to  this :  That  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  so  far  as  it  commended  itself  to  my  favor, 
assumed  the  position  that  no  European  Power  should  impose  govern- 
ments upon  any  peoples  on  this  Continent  against  their  will.  This 
principle  of  the  sovereign  right  of  local  self-government  was  peculiarly 
and  specially  sacred  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  the  one  on  which  all 
our  institutions.  State  and  National,  were  based.  At  that  time  the 
Emperor  of  France  was  attempting  to  violate  this  great  principle, 
which  was  so  sacred  alike  to  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  of  our 
contest.  Now,  if  we  could  in  any  way  agree  to  suspend  our  present 
strife  for  the  maintenance  and  vindication  of  this  principle  as  to 
Mexico,  might,  and  would  not,  the  result  most  probably  be  not  only 
the  allowance  of  time  for  the  blood  of  our  people  on  both  sides  to  cool 
towards  each  other,  but  the  leading  of  the  public  mind  on  both  sides 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  constitute 
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the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  our  own  difficuUies,  and  on  which  the 
Union  should  be  ultimately  restored  ? 

A  settlement  of  the  Mexican  question  in  this  way,  it  seemed  to  me, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  our  own.  I  went 
on  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that,  whenever  it  should  be  determined 
and  firmly  established  that  this  right  of  local  self  government  is 
the  principle  on  which  all  American  institutions  rest  and  shall  be 
maintained,  all  the  States  might  reasonably  be  expected  very  soon  to 
return  of  their  own  accord  to  their  former  relations  to  the  Union,  just 
as  thev  came  together  at  first  by  their  own  consent  and  for  their 
mutual  interests.  Others,  too,  would  continue  to  join  it  in  the  future 
as  they  had  in  the  past.  This  great  law  of  the  system  would  effect 
the  same  certain  results  in  its  organisation  as  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  material  world. 

In  a  word,  I  presented  briefly  but  substantially  in  outline  the  same 
view  of  our  system  of  government  which  I  gave  you  in  one  of  our 
former  conversations,  and  showed  how  we  might  become  in  deed  and 
in  truth  an  ocean-bound  Federal  Republic,  under  the  operation  of 
this  Continental  Regulator  —  the  ultimate  absolute  sovereignty  of  each 
State.  This  inherent  and  natural  right  of  all  States  and  peoples  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  please,  in  my  judgment  was  not  only  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  institutions  were  based  in  the  beginning, 
but  constituted  the  only  sure  ground  of  permanent  peace  and  harmony 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  each,  even  under  a  re-organised  Union  of  the  States. 
This  Mexican  question,  therefore,  might,  it  seemed  to  me,  aftbrd  a  very 
opportune  occasion  for  reaching  a  proper  solution  of  our  own  troubles 
without  any  further  effusion  of  fraternal  blood. 

Mr.  Seward  said  in  substance  that  the  ideas  as  presented  had 
something  specious  about  them  in  theory,  but  practically,  no  system 
of  government  founded  upon  them  could  be  successfully  worked. 
The  Union  could  never  be  restored  or  maintained  on  that  basis. 
Suppose,  said  he,  a  State  under  such  a  system,  having  within  her 
limits  and  jurisdiction  an  important  point,  or  port  on  the  sea-coast, 
should  be  induced  by  some  foreign  power  to  abandon  the  Union  so 
sovereignly  entered  into,  and  after  setting  herself  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  should  enter  into  a  treaty  with  such  foreign  power  at 
enmity,  or  even  at  war  with  the  other  members  of  the  Union  —  thus 
giving  their  enemies  an  assumed  rightful  foothold  in  their  vicinity, 
and  by  which  great  and  irreparable  injuries  might  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  Could  this  be  tolerated  by  them  for  a  moment  ?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  Louisiana,  holding  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  con- 
trolling the  commerce  of  its  immense  valley,  and  for  which  the  United 
States  paid  so  much,  should,  as  she  might  under  this  theory  and 
doctrine,  withdraw  at  pleasure,  and  form  an  alliance  with  a  toreign 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  Could  the  United  States  tolerate  for  a  moment 
the  recognition  of  any  such  right  on  her  part  ?  Self-defence,  if  nothing 
else,  would  compel  them  to  interfere,  and  prevent  such  withdrawal 
and  the  formation  of  such  an  alliance.  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  Nature,  which  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  No 
Government  could  have  any  stability  or  usefulness  founded  upon  any 
such  princijDle. 
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To  this  I  re]Dliecl  that  it  was  not  mv  purpose  to  do  more  tlian 
present  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  basis  on  which  a  settlement  should 
be  made,  and  how  the  Mexican  question  could  be  made  subservient 
in  bringing  the  public  mind  to  that  result.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  argue  the  general  principles  as  matters  of  fact  or  feasible  theory. 
I  granted  that  what  he  said  was  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  system 
with  some  limitations.  But,  said  I,  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  State 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  if  her  confederates  would  so  act 
towards  her  as  to  make  it  her  interest  to  remain  in  the  confedera- 
tion as  it  was  when  she  joined  it,  she  would  never  think  of  leaving  it, 
or  forming  any  alliance  with  a  foreign  inimical  power.  She  would 
abhor  and  spurn  such  an  idea  if  presented.  The  object  of  all  such 
unions  is  the  best  interests  of  all  the  States  composing  them.  This 
was  the  object  of  our  Union.  It  was  this  that  caused  its  formation. 
So  long  as  this  end  is  attained  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
separation,  or  foreign  alliance  by  any  of  them  ;  but  if  the  other  States 
so  act  toward  any  one  of  their  confederates  as  to  render  it  more  to 
her  interest  to  be  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  then  she  ought  to  quit 
it.  The  same  doctrine  stated  by  him  in  reference  to  all  the  States 
jointly,  applied  with  equal  force  to  each  State  separately.  Self- 
preservation  is  as  much  the  first  law  of  Nature  to  any  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  another  or  all  the  others  combined.  The  principle 
of  self-preservation  applied  to  every  State  singly  in  all  such  associa- 
tions. It  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  better  securing  of  the  self- 
preservation  of  each  State  separately  that  all  such  associations  are 
formed.  It  was  true,  I  admitted,  if  a  State  should  wantonly  and 
without  just  cause  quit  any  association  of  this  sort,  and  form  an 
alliance  with  a  foreign  inimical  nation,  and  with  hostile  intent,  then 
that  would  of  course  be  a  just  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  her  former 
confederates.  All  that  I  granted  ;  but  urged  that  if  perfect  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  State  in  the  supposed  case,  the  great  law  of  self- 
preservation  and  interest  would  restrain  her  from  any  such  course. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  immutable  of  those  laws 
which  regulate  human  societies  in  their  voluntary  relations  towards 
each  other. 

Dropping  further  remarks  on  that  point,  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  to 
inquire  of  me  something  of  the  details  of  the  plan  I  had  in  view  for 
effecting  the  proposed  purpose.  What  would  be  the  general  situation 
of  affairs  in  the  meantime,  especially  in  States  where  there  were  two 
sets  of  authorities  —  one  recognised  by  the  Confederate  States  and 
one  adhering  to  the  National  Government?  How  would  the  laws  be 
administered  in  the  meantime  in  those  States?  and  how  was  the  object 
suggested  to  be  practically  accomplished? 

What  he  meant  by  presenting  this  question,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
virtually  closed  all  further  conference  on  that  subject,  I  did  not  per- 
ceive, but  proceeded  to  answer  him  in  a  general  way,  by  stating  that 
I  had  no  fixed  plan,  but  there  were  several  which  might  be  sug- 
gested, and  stated  one,  amongst  other  ways,  by  which  it  might  be 
effected.  The  suggestions  I  made  on  this  point,  as  of  my  own  accord, 
were  the  same  which  bad  been  communicated  to  me  as  coming  from 
Mr.  Blair.     The  whole,  I  said,  could  be  easily  arranged  by  military 
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convention.  This  could  be  made  to  embrace,  not  only  a  suspension 
of  actual  hostilities  on  all  the  frontier  lines,  but  also  other  matters 
involving  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  States  referred  to.  What- 
ever disposition  of  troops  on  both  sides  might  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  could  be  easily  arranged  in  the  same  way.  This  conven- 
tion being  known,  however,  only  to  the  authorities  at  Richmond  and 
Washington.  All  these  matters  of  detail,  I  said,  could  be  easily 
adjusted  if  we  should  first  determine  upon  an  armistice  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  there  was  a  will  to  do  it,  a  proper  way  could  easily  be  made 
clear. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  there  was  not  unanimity  in  the  South  upon 
the  subject  of  undertaking  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  it  was  not  probable  that  any  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which 
the  Confederates  would  agree  to  join  in  sending  any  portion  of  their 
army  into  Me.\ico.  In  this  view  he  expressed  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  indeed,  we  had  determined  not  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  that  would  require  the  Confederate  arms  to  join  in  any 
invasion  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  stated  that  the  feeling  in  the  North 
was  very  strong  for  maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  conversation  was  again  diverted  from  that  view  of  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  repeated  that  he  could  not  entertain  a  proposi- 
tion for  an  armistice  on  any  terms  while  the  great  and  vital  question 
of  re-union  was  undisposed  of  That  was  the  first  question  to  be 
settled.  He  could  enter  into  no  treaty,  convention  or  stipulation,  or 
agreement  with  the  Confederate  States,  jointly  or  separately,  upon  that 
or  any  other  subject,  but  upon  the  basis  first  settled  that  the  Union 
was  to  be  restored.  Any  such  agreement  or  stipulation  would  be  a 
quasi  recognition  of  the  States  then  in  arms  against  the  National 
Government  as  a  separate  power.     That  he  never  could  do. 

I  stated  that  as  President,  being  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  he  might  without  doubt  enter  into  a  military 
convention.  The  arrangement  suggested  contemplated  nothing  but  a 
military  convention  between  the  two  parties  at  war.  All  that  was 
suggested  could  be  easily  effected  in  that  way  if  there  was  a  willingness 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lincoln  admitted  that  a  military  convention  could  be  properly 
entered  into  by  him  as  President  for  some  of  the  purposes  proposed, 
but  repeated  his  determination  to  do  nothing  which  would  suspend 
military  operations,  unless  it  was  first  agreed  that  the  national  authority 
was  to  be  re-established  throughout  the  country. 

judge  Campbell  now  renewed  his  inquiry  how  restoration  was  to 
take  place,  supposing  that  the  Confederate  States  were  consenting  to 
it? 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  by  disbanding  their  armies  and  permitting  the 
national  authorities  to  resume  their  functions. 

Mr.  Seward  interposed  and  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  express 
himself  more  clearly  or  forcibly  in  reference  to  this  question  than  he 
had  done  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  December  before,  and  referred 
specially  to  that  portion  in  these  words  : 

"In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national 
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authority,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  as  the  only  indispensable 
condition  to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract 
nothing  heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made 
a  year  ago,  that  '  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall 
I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  pro- 
clamation or  by  any  of  the  Acts  of  Congress.'  If  the  people  should, 
by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  Executive  duty  to  re-enslave 
such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  perform 
it. 

"  In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say  that 
the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall 
have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it." 

After  referring  to  this,  and  stating  its  substance  from  memory,  Mr. 
Seward  went  on  to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  saying  that  the  war 
would  cease  whenever  the  civil  ofiicers  of  the  Eederal  Government 
should  be  permitted  to  discharge  their  duties  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  —  in  other  words,  whenever  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  submitted  to  in  the  Confederate 
States. 

Judge  Campbell  said  that  the  war  had  necessarily  given  rise  to 
questions  which  must,  it  seemed  to  him,  require  stipulation  or  agree- 
ment of  some  sort,  or  assurances  of  some  sort,  which  ought  to  be 
adjusted  understandingly,  before  a  harmonious  restoration  of  former 
relations  could  properly  be  made.  He  alluded  to  the  disbandment  of 
the  arm)',  which  would  require  time,  and  the  disposition  of  its  supplies. 
He  alluded  to  the  Confiscation  Acts  on  both  sides,  and  stated  that 
property  had  been  sold  under  them,  and  the  title  would  be  affected  by 
the  facts  existing  when  the  war  ended,  unless  provided  for  by  stipula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Seward  replied,  that  as  to  all  questions  involving  rights  of 
property,  the  courts  would  determine  ;  and  that  Congress  would,  no 
doubt,  be  liberal  in  making  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  or 
providing  indemnity,  after  the  excitement  of  the  times  had  passed  off. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  what  would  be  the  status  of  that  portion  of  the 
slave  population  in  the  Confederate  States  which  had  not  then  become 
free  under  his  proclamation  ;  or  in  other  words,  what  effect  that  procla- 
mation would  have  upon  the  entire  black  population  ?  Would  it  be 
held  to  emancipate  the  whole,  or  only  those  who  had  at  the  time  the 
war  ended  become  actually  free  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  was  a  judicial  question.  How  the  courts 
would  decide  it,  he  did  not  know  and  could  give  no  answer.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  as  the  proclamation  was  a  war  measure,  and 
would  have  effect  only  from  its  being  an  exercise  of  the  war  power,  as 
soon  as  the  war  ceased  it  would  be  inoperative  for  the  future.  It 
would  be  held  to  apply  only  to  such  slaves  as  had  come  under  its 
operation  while  it  was  in  active  exercise.  This  was  his  individual 
opinion,  but  the  courts  might  decide  the  other  way,  and  hold  that  it 
effectually  emancipated  all  the  slaves  in  the  States  to  which  it  applied 
at  the  time.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  should  leave  it  to  the 
courts  to  decide.  He  never  would  change  or  modify  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  in  the  slightest  particular. 
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Mr.  Seward  said  there  were  only  about  two  hundred  thousand 
slaves  who  up  to  that  time  had  come  under  the  actual  operation  of 
the  proclamation,  and  who  were  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
freedom  under  it  ;  so  if  the  war  should  then  cease,  the  status  of  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  slaves  would  be  subject  to  judicial  con- 
struction. Mr.  Lincoln  sustained  Mr.  Seward  as  to  the  number  of 
slaves  who  were  then  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  their  freedom  under 
the  proclamation.  Mr.  Seward  also  said  it  might  be  proper  to  state 
to  us  that  Congress  a  day  or  two  before  had  proposed  a  Constitutional 
Amendment*  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  he  produced  and  read  to  us  from  a  newspaper. 
He  said  this  was  done  as  a  7v.ir  measure.  If  the  war  were  then  to 
cease,  it  would  probably  not  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  States 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  presented  the 
case  in  such  light  as  clearly  showed  his  object  to  be  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  that  if  the  war  should  not  cease, 
this,  as  a  war  measure,  would  be  adopted  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
States  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  without  saying  it  in 
direct  words,  left  the  inference  very  clearly  to  be  perceived  by  the 
Commissioners  that  his  opinion  was,  if  the  Confederate  States  would 
then  abandon  the  war,  they  could  of  themselves  defeat  this  amendment 
by  voting  it  down  as  members  of  the  Union.  The  whole  number  of 
States,  it  was  said,  being  thirty-si.x,  any  ten  of  them  could  defeat  this 
proposed  amendment. 

I  inquired  how  this  matter  could  be  adjusted  without  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  position  the  Confederate  States  would  occupy 
towards  the  others  if  they  were  then  to  abandon  the  war.  Would 
they  be  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly  replied  that  his  own  individual  opinion 
was,  they  ought  to  be.  He  also  thought  they  would  be ;  but  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  stipulation  upon  the  subject.  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  when  the  resistance  ceased  and  the  national  authority  was 
recognised,  the  States  would  be  immediately  restored  to  their  practical 
relations  to  the  Union.  This  was  a  form  of  expression  repeatedly 
used  by  him  during  the  conversation  in  speaking  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  "restoration  of  the  States  to  their 
practical  relations  to  the  Union." 

Upon  my  urging  the  importance  of  some  understanding  on  this 
point,  even  in  case  the  Confederate  States  should  entertain  the 
proposition  of  a  return  to  the  Union,  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  any  agreement  upon  this  subject,  or  upon  any 
other  matters  of  that  sort  with  parties  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hunter  interposed,  and   in  illustration  of  the   propriety  of  the 

* 

*  Be  it  Rs'ylved  bv  the  Seiiate  and  House  of  Re'<reseiita'ives  of  the  Un'tcd  States  in  Congress 
assembled:  Th 't  th'  followinc;  article  li"  propos^^rl  to  th^  L'sisl  itur  so''tli5  s'v£r.al  Stites,  as  an 
am;n-]m3nt  to  th ;  Constitution  of  th;  Unitrl  Stit?s,  which  wl)  n  ritlfiid  Vy  thr;e-foiirths  of  said 
Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  piirpos-s,  as  a  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

ARTICLE  XIIL 

Section  i.  N-ith'r  slavery  nor  involuntary  s-rvitu'e.  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  pirty  shill  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  juris  liction. 

Section  2.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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Executive  entering  into  agreements  with  persons  in  arms  against  the 
acknowledged  rightful  public  authority,  referred  to  repeated  instances 
of  this  character  between  Charles  I.  of  England  and  the  people  in 
arms  against  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  to  this  said  :  I  do  not  profess  to  be  posted  in 
history.  On  all  such  matters  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Seward.  All  I 
distinctly  recollect  about  the  case  of  Charles  I.  is  that  he  lost  his  head 
in  the  end. 

This  was  the  familiar  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  throughout  the 
conversation  spoke  of  and  to  Mr.  Sev/ard.  In  the  same  familiar 
manner  he  addressed  me  throughout,  as  was  his  custom  with  all  his 
intimate  acquaintances  when  in  Congress. 

I  insisted  that  if  he  could  as  a  war  measure  issue  his  proclamation 
for  emancipation,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  justify  under  the  Con- 
stitution on  any  other  grounds,  he  could  certainly  as  a  like  war 
measure,  or  as  a  measure  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  rather,  enter 
into  some  stipulation  on  this  subject. 

He  then  went  into  a  prolonged  course  of  remarks  about  the  procla- 
mation. He  said  it  was  not  his  intention  in  the  beginning  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  ;  that  he  never  would  have  done  it  if  he 
had  not  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  it  to  maintain  the  Union  ; 
that  the  subject  presented  many  difficult  and  perplexing  questions  to 
him  \  that  he  had  hesitated  for  soma  time,  and  had  resorted  to  this 
measure  only  when  driven  to  it  by  public  necessity  ;  that  he  had  been 
in  favor  of  the  General  Government  prohibiting  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories,  but  did  not  think  that  that  Government 
possessed  power  over  the  subject  in  the  States,  except  as  a  war 
measure  ;  and  that  he  had  always  himself  been  in  favor  of  emanci- 
pation but  not  immediate  emancipation,  even  by  the  States.  Many 
evils  attending  this  appeared  to  him. 

After  pausing  for  some  time,  his  head  rather  bent  down  as  if  in  deep 
reflection,  while  all  were  silent,  he  rose  up  and  used  these  words 
almost  if  not  quite  identical : 

Stephens,  if  I  were  in  Georgia,  and  entertained  the  sentiments  I 
do  —  though  I  suppose  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  stay  there  long 
with  them  ;  but  if  I  resided  in  Georgia,  with  my  present  sentiments, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do,  if  I  were  in  your  place :  I  would  go 
home  and  get  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  call  the  Legislature 
together,  and  get  them  to  recall  all  the  State  troops  from  the  war ; 
elect  senators  and  members  to  Congress,  and  ratify  this  Constitutional 
amendment  prospectively,  so  as  to  take  effect  —  say  in  five  years. 
Such  a  ratification  would  be  valid  in  my  opinion.  I  have  looked  into 
the  subject  and  think  such  a  prospective  ratification  would  be  valid. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  your  people  before  the  war, 
they  must  be  convinced  now  that  slavery  is  doomed.  It  cannot  last 
long  in  any  event,  and  the  best  course,  it  seems  to  me,  for  your  public 
men  to  pursue,  would  be  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  avoid  as  far  as 
jDOssible  the  evils  of  immediate  emancipation.  This  would  be  my 
course  if  I  were  in  your  place. 

Mr.  Seward  also  indulged  in  remarks  at  considerable  length  on  the 
progress  of  the  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  stated  that 
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what  he  had  thought  would  require  forty  or  fifty  years  of  agitation  to 
accompUsh,  would  certainly  be  attained  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Judge  Campbell  inquired  of  Mr.  Seward  if  he  thought  that  agitation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  political  relations  between  the  two  races  would 
cease  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  —  the  point  to  which  here- 
tofore it  had  been  entirely  confined. 

Mr.  Seward  replied,  perhaps  not,  or  possibly  not. 

Other  matters  were  then  talked  over  relating  to  the  evils  of  imme- 
diate emancipation  if  that  policy  should  be  pressed,  especially  the 
sufferings  which  would  necessarily  attend  the  old  and  the  infirm,  as 
well  as  the  women  and  children,  who  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. These  were  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  in  reference 
to  them  in  that  event  he  illustrated  all  he  could  say  by  telling  the 
anecdote  which  has  been  published  in  the  papers  about  the  Illinois 
farmer  and  his  hogs.*     The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 

Mr.  Hunter  inquired  of  Mr.  Lincoln  what  would  be  the  result  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Union,  according  to  his  idea,  as  to  Western  Virginia. 
Would  the  "  Old  Dominion  "  be  restored  to  her  ancient  boundaries,  or 
would  Western  Virginia  be  recognised  as  a  State  in  the  restored 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  could  only  give  an  individual  opinion,  which 
was  that  Western  Virginia  would  be  continued  to  be  recognised  as  a 
separate  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hunter  after  this  went  into  a  sort  of  recapitulation  of  the  sub- 
jects talked  over  in  the  interview,  and  the  conclusions  which  seemed 
to  be  logically  deducible  from  them  ;  which  amounted  to  nothing  as  a 
basis  of  peace  in  his  judgment  but  an  unconditional  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederate  States  and  their  people.  There  could  be  no 
agreement,  no  treaty,  nor  even  any  stipulations  as  to  terms  —  nothing 
but  unconditional  submission.  A  good  deal  of  force  was  given  to  the 
points  in  this  summation  by  the  tone  in  which  the  whole  was  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Seward  promptly  replied  by  insisting  that  no  words  like  uncon- 
ditional submission  had  been  used,  or  any  importing  or  justly  implying 
degradation,  or  humiliation  even,  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States.     He  wished  this  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hunter  repeated  his  view  of  the  subject.  What  else  could  be 
made  of  it  ?  No  treaty,  no  stipulation,  no  agreement,  either  with  the 
Confederate  States  jointly,  or  with  them  separately,  as  to  their  future 
position  or  security  !  What  was  this  but  unconditional  submission  to 
the  mercy  of  conquerors  ? 

*  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  illustrations  of  this  sort.  His  genius  for  ."".necdotes  \vr>s 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Msop  for  apologues  or  fables.  They  were  his  chief  resort  in 
conveying  his  ideas  upon  almost  every  question.  His  resources  for  producing  them  seemed  to  be  inex- 
haustible, and  they  were  usually  exceedingly  pointed,  apt,  and  telling  in  their  application.  The  one 
on  this  occasion  was  far  from  bein^  entitled  to  a  place  on  a  list  of  his  best  and  most  felicitous  hits  of 
this  character.     The  substance  of  it  was  this : 

An  Illinois  farmer  was  congratulating  himself  with  a  neighbor  upon  a  great  discovery  he  had  made, 
by  which  he  would  economise  much  time  and  labor  in  gathering  and  taking  care  of  the  food  crop  for 
his  hogs,  as  well  as  trouble  m  looking  after  and  feeding  them  during  the  winter. 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  neighbor. 

"Why,  it  is,"  said  the  farmer,  "to  plant  plenty  of  potatoes,  and  when  they  are  mature,  without 
either  digging  or  housing  them,  turn  the  hogs  in  the  field  and  let  them  get  their  own  food  as  they  want 
it." 

"But,"  s?.id  the  neighbor,  "how  will  they  do  when  the  winter  comes  and  the  ground  is  hard 
frozen. " 

"Well,"'  sai;!  the  f.^rmer,  "let  'em  root !  " 
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Mr.  Seward  said  they  were  not  conquerors  further  than  they  required 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  force  used  was  simply  to  maintain  national 
authority  in  the  execution  of  laws.  Nor  did  he  think  that  in  yielding 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  its  guarantees  and  securities  for  personal  and  joolitical 
rights,  as  they  might  be  declared  to  be  by  the  courts,  could  be  properly 
considered  as  unconditional  submission  to  conquerors,  or  as  having 
anything  humiliating  in  it.  The  Southern  people  and  the  Southern 
States  would  be  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  all  their 
rights  secured  thereby,  in  the  same  way,  and  through  the  same  instru- 
mentalities, as  the  similar  rights  of  the  people  of  the  other  States 
were. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  :  But  you  make  no  agreement  that  these  rights  will 
be  so  held  and  secured  ! 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  so  far  as  the  Confiscation  Acts  and  other 
penal  acts  were  concerned,  their  enforcement  was  left  entirely  with 
him,  and  on  that  point  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  full  and  explicit, 
and  on  his  assurance  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed.  He  should 
exercise  the  power  of  the  Executive  with  the  utmost  liberality.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  taxed  to  remunerate  the 
Southern  people  for  their  slaves.  He  believed  the  people  of  the 
North  were  as  responsible  for  slavery  as  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
if  the  war  should  then  cease,  with  the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery 
by  the  States,  he  should  be  in  favor,  individually,  of  the  Government 
paying  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  loss  to  the  owners.  He  said  he 
believed  this  feeling  had  an  extensive  existence  at  the  North.  He 
knew  some  who  were  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  as  high  as  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  this  purpose.  I  could  mention  persons, 
said  he,  whose  names  would  astonish  you,  who  are  willing  to  do  this 
if  the  war  shall  now  cease  without  further  expense,  and  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery  as  stated.  But  on  this  subject  he  said  he  could 
give  no  assurance  —  enter  into  no  stipulation.  He  barely  expressed 
his  own  feelings  and  views,  and  what  he  believed  to  be  the  views  of 
others  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Seward  said  that  the  Northern  people  were  weary  of  the  war. 
They  desired  peace  and  a  restoration  of  harmony,  and  he  believed 
would  be  willing  to  pay  as  an  indemnity  for  the  slaves  what  would  be 
required  to  continue  the  war,  but  stated  no  amount. 

After  thus  going  through  with  all  these  matters  in  a  conversation  of 
about  four  hours,  of  which  I  have  given  you  only  the  prominent 
leading  points,  and  these  in  substance  only,  there  was  a  pause,  as  if 
all  felt  that  the  interview  should  close.  I  arose  and  stated  that  it 
seemed  our  mission  would  be  entirely  fruitless,  unless  we  could  do 
something  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  This  brought 
up  that  subject. 

Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  doing  something  on  it, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  put  the  whole  matter  in  the 
hands  of  General  Grant,  then  at  City  Pomt,  with  whom  we  could 
interchange  views  on  our  return.  Some  propositions  were  then  made 
for  immediate  special  exchanges,  which  were  readily  agreed  to. 

I    then   said :    I    wish,   Mr.   President,   you  would    reconsider   the 
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subject  of  an  armistice  on  the  basis  which  has  been  suggested. 
Great  questions,  as  well  as  vast  interests,  are  involved  in  it.  It",  upon 
so  doing,  you  shall  change  your  mind,  you  can  make  it  known  through 
the  military. 

Well,  said  he,  as  he  was  taking  my  hand  for  a  farewell  leave,  and 
with  a  peculiar  manner  very  characteristic  of  him  :  Well,  Stephens,  I 
will  reconsider  it,  but  I  do  not  think  my  mind  will  change,  but  1  will 
reconsider. 

The  two  parties  then  took  formal  and  friendly  leave  of  each  other, 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  withdrawing  first  from  the  saloon  to- 
gether. Col.  Babcock,  our  escort,  soon  came  in  to  conduct  us  back 
to  the  steamer  on  which  we  came. 

During  the  interview  no  person  entered  the  saloon  besides  the 
parties  named,  e.xcept  a  colored  servant  or  steward,  who  came  in 
occasionally  to  see  if  anything  was  wanted,  and  to  bring  in  water, 
cigars,  and  other  refreshments. 

This  is  as  full  and  accurate  an  account  as  I  can  now  give  of  the 
origin,  the  objects,  and  conduct  of  this  conference  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.  In  giving  it,  as  stated  before,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  do 
more  than  to  present  substantially  what  verbally  passed  between  all 
the  parties  therein  mentioned. 

At  City  Point  we  again  had  an  interview  with  Gen.  Grant.  He 
evidently  regretted  very  much  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  conference.  The  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  then 
mentioned  to  him,  and  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  about  it,  when  he  ex- 
pressed a  like  willingness  for  an  immediate  and  general  exchange. 
That  subject  was  then  left  with  him  and  our  Commissione:"  of  Ex- 
change, Col.  Ould.     Thus  ended  this  mission. 

3d.  It  now  remains,  according  to  the  order  prescribed,  to  say  some- 
thing of  its  results.  A  consideration  of  these  will  necessarily  bring 
us  to  the  close  of  the  war,  for  the  end  was  now  rapidly  approac'iing. 

On  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  to  Richmond,  everybody  was 
very  much  disappointed,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  more  so  than 
Mr.  Davis.  He  thought  Mr.  Lnicoln  had  acted  in  bad  faith  in  the 
matter,  and  attributed  this  change  in  his  policy  to  the  fall  of  Fort 
Fisher,  in  North  Carolina,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January, 
after  Mr.  Blair's  first  visit  to  Richmond.  The  f;ill  of  this  fort  was 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  which  had  befallen  our  cause  from  the 
beginning  of  the  \var  —  not  excepting  the  loss  of  Vicksburg  or  Atlanta. 
Forts  Fisher  and  Caswell  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  prevented  the  complete  blockade  of  the  port  of  Wdmington, 
through  which  a  limited  foreign  commerce  had  been  carried  on  during 
the  whole  time.  It  was  by  means  of  whit  cotton  could  thus  be  carried 
out  that  we  had  been  enabled  to  get  along  financially  as  well  as  we 
had  ;  and  at  this  point  also  a  considerable  number  of  arms  and  various 
munitions  of  war,  as  well  as  large  supplies  of  subsistence,  had  been 
introduced.  All  other  ports,  except  Wilmington,  had  long  since  been 
closed  by  naval  siege.  Fosts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  which  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  tl.o  enLrani;e  to  New  Orlenns-  had 
been  captured  in  March,  1862.  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah,  had  fallen  on  the  12th  of  April  in  the  same  year  ;  and  Fort 
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Macon,  in  North  Carolina,  a  nionlli  or  two  earlier.  Forts  Gaines, 
Powell,  and  Morgan,  at  Mobile,  had  also  fallen  in  August,  1863.  Fort 
Sumter  at  Charleston,  it  is  true,  hid  still  held  out,  and  had  never  been 
taken,  but  the  harbor  there  had  been  virtually  closed  by  a  strict 
blockade  ;  so  that  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Wilmington  was  the 
complete  shutting  out  of  the  Confederate  States  from  all  intercourse 
by  sea  with  foreign  countries.  The  respiratory  functions  of  external 
trade,  so  essential  to  the  vitality  of  all  communities,  had  been  per- 
formed for  the  whole  Confederacy  mainly  for  nearly  three  years 
through  the  small  aperture  of  this  little  port,  choked  to  wlieezing  as  it 
was  by  a  cordon  of  armed  ships  drawn  around  its  neck.  'I'he  passing 
in  and  out  of  necessary  commerce  at  this  place  all  the  time  was  very' 
much  like  breathing  through  a  cjuill  in  extreme  cases  of  quinsy  or 
croup  ;  still,  as  such  breathing  oiten  saves  life,  so  this  channel  of 
external  trade  was  of  the  uuiiost  impoitance  to  us  at  thai  time.  The 
closing  of  this  port,  therefore,  antl  the  great  advantage  against  us 
secured  by  it,  was  what  Mr.  Davis  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  at  Washington. 

We  reported  to  him  verbally  all  that  had  occurred  at  the  conference, 
and  much  more  minutely  in  detail  th m  I  have  given  it  to  you.  In 
this  report  to  him  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  he  were  not  himself 
mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Blair's  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  and  of  his  being  in  its  contidence  ;  in  other 
words,  if  there  was  really  at  that  time  entertained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  any 
such  views  as  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Blair,  I  was  not  at  all  dis- 
appointed myself  at  the  result  ot  the  interview  at  1^'ortiess  Monroe. 
I  thought  the  publicity  of  the  mission  was  enough  to  account  for  its 
failure,  without  attributing  it  to  any  bad  faith  either  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Blair  or  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  that  I  had  expressed  the  opinion  to  Judge 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Hunter,  when  we  saw  our  departure  announced  in 
the  papers,  as  it  was  (the  whole  Noith  being  in  a  stir  upon  the 
subject  by  the  time  we  reached  City  Poinf),  that  this  would  most 
probably  defeat  our  accomplishing  anything,  even  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
really  intended  to  do  anything  on  that  line  ;  and  ^hat  it  was  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  solely  1  had  made  the  request  of  him  at  the  close 
of  the  interview  to  reconsider  the  matter  of  the  armistice. 

I  called  Mr.  Davis's  attention  specially  to  the  tact  that  in  reply  to 
that  request  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  he  would  reconsider  it  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  qualification  with  which  he  made  the  declaration,  yet  I 
thought  if  there  ever  had  been  7'eally  anything  in  the  projet^  Mr  Davis 
would  still  hear  from  it  in  a  quiet  way  through  the  military,  after  all 
the  then  "hubbub  "  about  peace  negotiations  had  subsided.*  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  I  gave  it  to  him  as  my  opinion  that  there  should 
be  no  written  report  by  the  Commissioners  touching  the  conference, 

*  Not  long  3ft  rw^r  "s  G  n.  Orrl,  o  th  ■  Feci  r  il  Army  in  comnian  '  below  Ric  linionr',  f'id  ."ippropch 
G;n.  LongstreLt,  comm  n  iiig  on  th;  Conftfd^r  t  si  e,  with  a  proposition  for  .  mi  it  ry  conv,  ntion  of 
some  sort,  ,  nj  st:t;c.  th  t  it  touL.  Lj  :iit  rjd  into  i  G.n.  L;i;  shoul-.'  I  e  CiOth  .  with  prop  r  r.uthority, 
etc.     Wh  th  r  this  c  .m  :  i'rom  th    promis  ;  1  rejoiis-dei-atton/dc  not   th;  amlior    o  s  not  know. 

Of  th;  nitur,  of  this  proposition  or  its  suLj jcts  h;  knows  nothing,  txj.  pt  wh  t  \s  s  putlished  in 
th-^  pap  rs.  Itw.sr  spon  ed  to  ;s  thus  app.arjd,  Ly  G-n.  Lie  bi.ing  cloth.d  with  authority  under 
instructions   lo  tr.;-tt  wiiii  Kj  n.  Vjrr-nt  upon  ih  ■  S7io  ect  oj  peace  I 

G  n  Gr  nt  r  pli  ;c.  th  t  h  h  id  no  .authority  to  treiit  upon  th;  question  o""  peace,  or  to  enter  into  a 
conv  ntion  on  my  su' j  .ct  which  w  s  not  strictly  of  a  vtnita.-y  ckarac'er,  i,nd  that  Gen.  Ord  must 
have  referred  to  some  suij;ct  on  which  li,  (G^n.  Grant)  was  authorised  to  act. 
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especially  as  a  full  disclosure  of  its  real  objects  could  not  with  propriety 
then  be  ^iiade  ;  and  that  any  report  without  this,  however  consistent 
with  the  facts  as  far  as  they  should  be  set  forth,  would  fail  to  give  full 
information  upon  the  exact  posture  of  the  affairs  to  which  it  related, 
by  which  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  it  would  be  more  or  less 
misled. 

He  insisted  that  a  written  report  should  be  made,  and  the  other 
Commissioners  concurring  with  him,  I  again  yielded  my  views  on  that 
point  and  joined  them  in  the  report  which  you  have  seen,  believing  as 
I  did  that  if  I  declined,  more  harm  would  certainly  result  from  a  mis- 
construction of  my  course  and  reasons  in  the  matter  than  would  by 
conforming  to  his  views  and  those  of  my  colleagues. 

The  question  then  was,  what  was  next  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis's  position  was,  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  settled 
beyond  question,  by  the  decided  and  pointed  declarations  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  there  could  be  no  peace  short  o{  unconditional  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  with  an  entire 
change  of  their  social  fabric  throughout  the  South,  the  people  ought 
to  be  and  could  be  more  thoroughly  aroused  by  appeals  through  the 
the  press  and  by  public  addresses  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  renewed  and  more  desperate  efforts  for  the  preservation 
of  themselves  and  their  institutions.  By  these  means  they  might  yet 
be  saved  from  the  most  humiliating  threatened  degradation.  In  these 
lay  the  only  hope  left  of  escaping  such  a  calamity.  He  himself 
seemed  more  determined  than  ever  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  and  to 
risk  all  upon  the  issue. 

By  the  course  he  proposed  I  understood  him  to  hold  the  opinion 
that  Richmond  could  still  be  defended,  notwithstanding  Sherman  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  on  his  march  from  Savannah, 
and  that  our  cause  could  still  be  successfully  maintained  without  any 
change  in  the  internal  poHcy  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  before.  His 
general  views  and  purposes  at  the  time  were  set  forth  with  that  firm- 
ness and  decision  so  characteristic  of  him  in  the  message  he  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in  a  speech  he 
made  at  the  African  Church  (a  noted  place  for  public  speaking  in  the 
city  of  Richmond)  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after  our  return. 
The  newspaper  sketches  oi  that  speech  were  meagre  as  well  as  inaccu- 
rate in  several  particulars,  and  upon  the  whole  came  far  short  of  so 
presenting  its  substance  even  as  to  give  those  who  did  not  hear  it 
anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  its  full  force  and  power.  It 
was  not  only  bold,  undaunted,  and  confident  in  its  tone,  but  had  that 
loftiness  of  sentiment  and  rare  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  magnetic 
influence  in  its  delivery  by  which  the  passions  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  moved  to  their  profoundest  depths  and  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Many  who  had  heard  this  master  of 
oratory  in  his  most  brilliant  displays  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  hustings, 
said  they  never  before  saw  Mr.  Davis  so  really  majestic.  The  occasion 
and  the  effects  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  caused  the  minds  of  not  a  few  to  revert  to  like 
appeals  by  Rienzi  and  Demosthenes. 

While   it  was  well  calculated   to   awaken  associations  and  suggest 
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comparisons  of  that  sort,  it  nevertheless  by  the  character  of  its  policy 
equally  reminded  me  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  "  Six  Hundred  "  at 
Balaklava,  of  which  some  one,  I  forget  who,  in  witnessing  it  said,  in 
substance  :  "  It  is  brilliant ;  it  is  grand  ;  but  it  is  not  war  !  " 

However  much  I  admired  the  heroism  of  the  sentiments  expressed, 
yet  in  his  general  views  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  then  situation 
I  could  not  concur.  I  saw  nothing  to  prevent  Sherman  himself  from 
proceeding  right  on  to  Richmond  and  attacking  Lee  in  the  rear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  movements  by  Grant,  who  then  had  an  army  in  front 
of  not  much  if  any  under  200,000  men.  Lee's  forces  were  not  over 
one-fourth  of  that  number.  Sherman's  army  when  united  with  Scho- 
field's  and  Terry's,  which  were  joining  him  from  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  would  be  swelled  to  near  100,000.  To  meet  these  the  Con- 
federates had  in  his  front  nothing  but  the  fragments  of  shattered 
armies,  amounting  in  all  to  not  one-half  the  number  of  the  Federals. 

When  the  programme  of  action  thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Davis  in  our 
interviews,  as  well  as  in  his  message  and  the  speech  referred  to,  was 
clearly  resolved  upon,  I  then  for  the  first  time,  in  view  of  all  the 
surroundings,  considered  the  cause  as  utterly  hopeless.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  anyhow  ;  that  nothing  could  have  saved  it, 
at  that  time  or  at  any  time.  It  may  be  that  if  the  course  which  I 
thought  would  or  could  then  save  it,  or  would  or  could  have  saved  it. 
at  any  time  had  been  adopted,  it  would  have  come  as  far  short  of 
su,ccess  as  the  one  which  was  pursued  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  one 
which  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  all  the  other  occasions 
on  which  I  did  not  agree,  was  the  very  best  that  could  have  been 
taken.  These  are  novv^  all  matters  purely  of  speculation,  as  I  said 
before  ;  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  them,  or  to 
pass  any  judgment  in  reference  to  them  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
doubt  not  that  all  —  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  Congress  —  did 
the  very  best  they  could,  from  their  own  convictions  of  what  was  best  to 
be  clone  at  the  time. 

The  ablest  and  truest  men  often  differ  upon  vital  questions,  and  all 
are  liable  to  err  in  judgment.  I  wish,  therefore,  in  all  I  say  on  this 
occasion  touching  these  and  kindred  subjects,  as  well  as  what  I  say  in 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  others  in  regard  to  them,  to  be  understood 
as  only  presenting  the  views  from  which  my  own  convictions  sprung, 
and  the  motives  by  which  I  was  actuated  throughout,  especially  in 
declining,  as  I  did,  to  appear  and  speak  at  the  meeting  which  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Davis  as  stated,  and  also  at  another  grand  meeting 
arranged  to  take  place  a  few  days  after  in  Capitol  Square  for  similar 
purposes.  I  declined  because  I  could  not  undertake  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  idea  that  they  could  do  what  I  believed 
to  be  impossible,  or  to  inspire  in  them  hopes  which  I  did  not  believe 
could  ever  be  realised. 

It  was  then  that  I  withdrew  from  Richmond.  My  last  interview 
with  Mr.  Davis  before  leaving  was  after  my  thus  declining  to  address 
the  meetings  proposed.  He  inquired  what  it  was  my  purpose  to  do  ? 
I  told  him  it  was  to  go  home  and  remain  there.  I  should  neither 
make  any  speech,  nor  even  make  known  to  the  public  in  any  way 
my  views  of  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  but  quietly  abide  the 
13 
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issues  of  fortune,  whatever  the}-  might  be.  Differing  as  we  did,  at  that 
time,  upon  these  points  as  we  had  upon  others,  we  parted  in  the  same 
friendship  which  had  on  all  occasions  marked  our  personal  intercourse. 

I  left  Richmond  in  no  ill-humor  with  Mr.  Davis,  or  with  any  pur- 
pose of  opposing  or  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  designs  of  the 
Administration  in  any  way ;  but  because  I  could  not  sanction  a  policy 
which  I  thought  would  certainly  end  in  disaster,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  where  my  opinions  might,  by  possibility,  be  the  cause  of  divisions 
and  dissensions,  which  would  just  as  certainly  lead  to  the  same  result. 
General  confidence  in  the  Administration  was  essential  to  success  on 
any  line,  and  this  I  did  not  wish  to  weaken  or  impair  in  others  at  this 
most  critical  juncture,  though  I  could  not  myself  approve  the  course 
which  had  been  taken.  I  therefore  left  on  the  9th  of  February,  and 
reached  home  on  the  20th,  where  I  remained  in  perfect  retirement 
until  I  was  arrested  on  the  nth  of  May. 

In  the  meantime  was  enacted  the  last  scenes  in  the  grand  drama  of 
this  terrible  conflict  of  arms,  which  we  have  so  rapidly  glanced  at  in 
considering  the  conflict  of  the  principles  out  of  which  it  arose.  Only 
a  few  matters  now  connected  with  its  closing  events  on  the  same  line 
remain  to  be  noticed. 

Mr.  George  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  had  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Watts  as  Attorney-General.  Mr.  George  A.  Trenholm,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Memminger  in  June,  1864.  Mr.  Seddon  also, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Randolph  as  Secretary  of  War,  resigned  that 
position  about  the  time  I  left  Richmond.  This  position  was  imme- 
diately assigned  to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  then  a  Major-General. 

After  Sherman  had  proceeded  in  his  famous  march  beyond 
Columbia,  leaving  a  blackened  waste  in  his  track,  and  when  our 
affairs  were  "  in  extremis  " —  almost  "  in  ariiculo  mortis  " —  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  upon  the  earnest  appeal  of  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  was  again  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
remnants  of  the  shattered  Confederate  armies  alluded  to  in  the 
Carolinas,  which  did  not  exceed  35,000  effective  men  in  all.  With  these 
he  was  to  oppose  the  advancing  Federal  forces  in  front,  of  not  much,  if 
any,  under  a  hundred  thousand. 

Grant  commenced  operations  as  early  as  the  season  would  permit. 
On  the  2d  of  April  he  succeeded,  by  a  concentration  of  forces,  in 
making  breaches  in  Lee's  lines  of  defence  near  Petersburg.  The 
whole  line  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital  then  extended  at  least  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length.  By  these  breaches,  made  in  this  line  on  the  2d 
of  April,  Lee  was  necessarily  compelled  to  retire,  and  thus  give  up 
Richmond  at  last.  Several  bloody  and  heroic  struggles  ensued.  The 
remaining  thinned  but  resolute  and  vmdaunted  columns  of  the  noble 
Confederate  chief,  like  the  Spartan  band  at  Thermopylaa,  were  now 
pressed  to  a  death-grapple  by  the  surrounding  legions  of  the  monster 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Grant.  The  tragic  _/?««'/(?  was  at  hand. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  the  sword  of  Leo 
was  surrendered.  Not  much  else  pertaining  to  the  "annihilated'' 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  left  to  be  passed  under  the  forfuiila 
of  that  ceremonv. 
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Mr.  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  had  left  Richmond  on  the  night  of  the 
2d  of  April,  after  Lee's  lines  were  thus  broken  as  stated.  They^went 
as  far  as  Danville,  Virginia,  where  they  remained  for  several  days,  and 
where  Mr.  Davis  issued  another  most  stirring  and  animating  address  ; 
but  after  being  informed  of  what  had  occurred  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  he  and  the  Cabinet  proceeded  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
where  some  days  afterwards,  in  consultation  with  Generals  Johnston 
and  Beauregard  and  his  Cabinet,  Gen.  Johnston  was  authorised  by 
him  to  make  such  terms  as  he  might  be  able  with  Gen.  Sherman  for  a 
termination  of  the  war  and  a  general  pacification.  The  result  of  this 
was  the  celebrated  Sherman  and  Johnston  Convention,  which  was 
formally  agreed  to  and  signed  on  the  iSth  of  April  by  these  two 
commanding  Generals  of  the  respective  sides. 

But  while  these  distinguished  parties  were  thus  negotiating,  little 
did  they  know  of  what  had  occurred  and  was  going  on  elsewhere. 
Four  clays  before,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  assassinated,  which  produced  a  state  of  feeling  never  before 
known  in  the  country.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson, 
immediately  succeeded  to  the  Presidential  office.  From  the  great 
excitement  created  by  the  horrible  act  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
taken  off,  or  from  some  other  most  unfortunate  cause,  this  Sherman- 
Johnston  convention  was  disapproved  by  the  newly-installed  President 
at  Washington. 

Upon  being  notified  of  this  fact  by  Gen.  Sherman,  Gen.  Johnston 
then  did  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power.  He  entered  into  a  stipula- 
tion with  Gen.  Sherman,  by  which  he  surrendered  all  the  Confederate 
forces  north  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  upon  similar  terms  to  those 
agreed  to  between  Generals  Lee  and  Grant  in  reference  to  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Lee. 

The  course  of  Gen.  Johnston  was  promptly  followed  by  Gen.  "  Dick  " 
Taylor  commanding  in  Alabama,  who  surrendered  his  forces  to  Gen. 
Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  upon  similar  terms,  on  the  4th  of  May.  A  like 
surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
made  by  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  to  the  same  Federal  officer  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month.  All  other  smaller  detachments  of  Confederate 
forces  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  surrendered  by  their  officers  in  command  upon  the 
same  or  similar  terms.     Kirby  Smith's  surrender  was  the  last. 

The  whole  number  of  Confederates  thus  surrendered,  from  the  9th 
of  April  to  the  25th  of  May,  according  to  the  muster  rolls,  amounted 
to  a  little  under  175,000  in  number.  This  embraced  quite  a  number 
who,  from  disease,  were  not  actively  in  the  field  at  the  time.  Making 
due  allowance  for  these,  there  was  therefore  then  hardly  more  than 
150,000  Confederates  under  arms.  The  whole  number  of  Federal 
forces  then  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  mustered  out  of  service,  as 
their  records  show,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,050,000. 

Thus  ended  this  greatest  of  modern  wars  —  if  not  the  greatest,  in 
some  respects,  "known  in  the  history  of  the  human  race."  It  lasted 
four  years,  and  a  little  over,  as  we  have  seen,  marked  throughout  by 
many  sanguinary  conflicts,  with  heroic  exploits  on  both  sides,  which  it 
has  not  been  in  the  line  of  our  investigation  to  notice,  but  all  of 
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which  deserve  to  be,  if  they  have  not  been,  duly  chronicled  in  proper 
place.  Even  in  memoiy  many  of  them  will  be  perpetuated  as  legends, 
and  thus  treasured  as  themes  for  story  and  song  for  ages  to  come. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  it  was  the  great  disparity 
between  the  number  of  the  forces  on  the  opposite  sides.  From  its 
beginning  to  its  end,  near,  if  not  quite,  two  fniiliotis  more  Federals 
were  brought  ij;ito  the  field  than  the  entire  force  of  the  Confederates. 
The  Federal  records  show  that  they  had  from  first  to  last  over 
2,600,000  men  in  the  service ;  while  the  Confederates,  all  told  in  like 
manner,  could  not  have  much,  if  any,  exceeded  600,000 !  No  people 
on  earth  ever  maintained  the  great  right  of  self-government  so  long 
as  the  Confederates  did  in  this  contest,  with  such  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure  against  such  odds. 


THE   DISCOVERY. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


I  AM  not  young,  nor  am  I  very  old  ; 
But  Maud  is  young,  and  beautiful,  and  sweet. 
My  eyes  are  gray,  but  not  the  kind  called  cold ; 

Not  cold,  at  least,  when  gray  and  brown  eyes  meet. 
For  sometimes,  when  she  lays  her  soft  white  hand 

Upon  my  shoulder,  and  I  clasp  her  waist, 
The  sternest  anchorite  could  not  withstand 
Her  tempting  beauty,  nor  forbear  to  taste. 

I  am  not  very  old,  I  said ;  but  wait ! 

Behind  all  this  there's  something  must  be  told  : 
Perhaps  I'm  passing  on  with  steadier  gait 

Than  I  imagined  to  the  years  called  "old." 
So  to  the  point :    'Twas  only  yesterday 

That,  standing  at  my  window  looking  west, 
I  saw  the  tired  sun  lay  himself  away 

On  pillows  fiery  as  the  oriole's  breast ; 
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I  stood  and  watched  him,  dreaming  all  the  while 

Of  that  fair  face  beset  with  golden  rings, 
And  of  some  far-off,  dim,  enchanted  isle, 

And  airy  palaces,  and  queens  and  kings, — 
When  suddenly  the  door  flew  oj^en  wide, 

And  all  the  gathering  twilight  fled  away. 
For  Maud  came  tripping  lightly  to  my  side, 

Like  perfumed  sunbeams  to  the  fields  of  IVfay. 

My  arm  stole  round  her,  and  her  sweet  brown  eyes 

Raised  their  long  lashes  to  my  bending  face. 
When  all  at  once  there  flashed  a  bright  surprise 

From  out  those  ambushed  depths  of  maiden  grace  : — 
•'  Oh,  Love  !  "   she  cried,    "  what  treasure  I  have  mined  ! 

A  vein  of  silver  in  your  beard  to-day, 
My  Ancient  Mariner  !     So  intertwined, 

Our  'gold'  and  'silver'  barque  shall  float  away!'' 

E.  A.  Jenks. 


Cka}>ibers's  yonriial. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. THE    RETREAT    IS    SOUNDED. 

FTER  an  interval  of  ten  daj's,  which  seemed  to  me  as  many 
_  _^  weeks,  the  admirable  Mr.  Moulden  exhibited  another  proof 
of  his  infallibility  by  the  following  letter  : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Blunt — I  have  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  of  the 
two  Bj'igadoons  at  last,  although  in  no  case  should  I  have  advised 
your  protege  to  give  one  sixpence  in  compensation  for  imaginary  dam- 
age. It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Snow  vSkinner  did  once  favour  the  world 
with  a  work  of  fiction  bearing  the  title  in  question.  But  if  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Swete  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  previous  to  his  little  business 
transaction  with  Mr.  Drake,  it  shewed  (in  so  genial  and  warm-hearted 
a  gentleman)  a  very  remarkable  want  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
relatives  — for  Mr.  Snow  Skiniicr  is  Mr.  Swete' s  half-brother.  As  the 
latter  and  I  happened  to  be  alone  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  remind- 
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ing  him  of  this  circumstance  (the  knowledge  of  which  it  caused  me 
infinite  trouble  to  attain),  I  treated  myself  to  a  very  free  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  whole  affair.  Of  course  he  saw  that  the  game  was 
up  at  once ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  more  imperturbable  and 
philosophic  vagabond  was  never  beheld.  The  only  thing  that  moved 
him  was  my  imperative  demand  for  that  ten  pounds  (which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing)  that  he  promised  to  pay  for  the  copyright.  It 
was  like  drawing  a  badger.  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  paid  anybody 
any  money  before.  He  excused  himself  upon  a  variety  of  grounds, 
one  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Drake  had  solicited  him  most  urgently  to 
become  his  publisher.  "  He  courted  me,  Mr.  Moulden,  I  do  assure 
you." — "Well,  sir,  and  if  you  don't  pay,"  replied  I,  "  he  will  now  County 
Court  you  ; "  which  I  think  was  rather  a  neat  reply.  By  means  of  that 
retort,  to  speak  chemically,  I  distilled  the  gold.  Yours  always,  dear 
Mrs.  Blunt,  with  aftectionate  admiration,  Geoffrey  Moulden. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  put  us  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  its 
contents  enabled  me  to  purchase  the  long-wished-for  arm-chair  for  my 
dear  uncle.  Indeed,  it  was  but  too  plain  that  he  needed  every  com- 
fort, although  he  would  not  admit  that  there  was  much  the  matter  with 
him.  The  ex-maharajah  still  looked  the  grand  old  soldier  ;  but  it  was 
only  to  outward  seeming :  he  was  like  a  stately  castle,  the  walls  of 
which  are  undermined,  and  might  topple  to  the  ground  at  the  least 
shock.  From  being  always  with  him,  we  did  not,  however,  perceive 
any  particular  cause  for  alarm  ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  our 
doing  so.  He  disliked  to  see  the  least  evidence  of  trouble  on  his  own 
account,  and,  indeed,  resented  it,  except  in  Rosa's  case.  It  was 
astonishing  how  cheerful  and  animated  he  became  under  her  influence, 
and  how  he  lost  his  old  habit  of  taciturnity.  Many  a  vivid  scene  of 
Eastern  adventure,  which  would  else  have  lain  for  ever  locked  up  in 
his  memory,  did  the  young  girl  evoke  ;  only,  as  before,  he  never  spoke 
of  Tannajee,  and  but  very  rarely  and  incidentally  of  the  Begum  of 
Bundelbad.  I  think,  since  Rosa's  advent,  he  became  embarrassed 
when  alluding  to  his  relations  with  that  august  princess,  although  we 
were  very  curious  to  hear  of  them.  Mr.  Glendell,  however,  on  one 
occasion  —  and  I  shall  never  forget  that  evening,  for  it  was  the  very 
last  our  little  company  ever  passed  together — ventured  to  inquire 
respecting  the  Begum's  views  upon  religious  matters. 

"The  religion  of  the  state,"  replied  the  ex-maharajah,  avoiding  this 
home-question,  "  was  unhappily  idolatry ;  but  the  Bundelbadians  did 
not  grow  their  own  gods  —  they  imported  them  from  China.  I  have 
got  an  invoice  somewhere  of  a  consignment  of  deities  from  Canton  ;" 
and  my  uncle,  who  coloured  a  little,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  transaction, 
began  fumblit\g  some  papers  in  a  drawer.  "  You  see,  Glendell,  I  was 
a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  had  no  public  influence  whatever  ;  it 
was  my  duty,  when  treasurer  to  Her  Majesty's  household,  to  docket 
all  the  bills,  and  this  invoice  passed  through  my  hands  as  a  matter  of 
business.  I  thought  I  had  it  somewhere  here  ;  but  I  daresay  it  has 
been  used  for  lighting  cheroots." 

"  But  what  is  that  printed  document  I  see,  like  what  is  stuck  on  tea- 
chests?"  urged  Mr.  Glendell. 
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"  Oh,  that  is  merely  the  advertisement  of  our  Canton  idol-maker. 
I  cut  it  out  of  the  Chinese  newspaper,  at  Her  Highness's  request,  in 
case  we  should  forget  his  address  ; "  and  my  uncle  carelessly  closed 
the  drawer,  and  sat  down. 

"  Could  you  read  Chinese,  then,  dear  Mr.  Braydon  ?"  inquired  Rosa. 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady." 

"  Then  what  was  the  use  of  your  keeping  the  advertisement  ? " 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  translation  appended  in  English." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  it,"  said  Rosa  hesitatingly. 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  your  doing  so,"  said  my  uncle :  "  it  is  a 
curious  trade-document,  that  is  all.— Read  it,  Marmy." 

And  I  read  it  accordingly. 

"  I,  Achen  Tea  Chinchen,  a  lineal  descendent  of  Coupe  Boi  Roche 
Chinchen,  the  celebrated  sculptor  and  carver  in  wood,  who,  through 
his  unremitting  studies  to  promote  rational  religious  worship,  has  been 
honoured  with  the  commands  of  emperors,  kings,  and  rajahs  of  the 
East,  and  supplied  them  with  superior  idols  for  public  and  domestic 
worship,  now  humbly  offer  my  services  in  the  same  theological  line  ; 
having  travelled  at  a  vast  expense,  and  perfected  myself  in  anatomy, 
and  in  copying  the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  human  figure  under 
Nollekens  and  Bacon.  A.  T.  C.  is  ready  to  execute  to  order  idols 
from  twelve  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  down  to  the  size  of  a  mar- 
moset monkey,  or  the  most  hideous  monster  that  can  be  supposed  to 
inspire  awe  and  reverence  for  religion.  I\Iy  charges  are  moderate  : 
For  an  Orang-outang,  three  feet  high,  700  dollars  ;  ditto,  rampant, 
800  ;  a  Sphinx,  400  ;  a  Bull  with  hump  and  horns,  650  ;  and  an  Ass 
in  a  braying  attitude,  850.  The  most  durable  materials  —  granite, 
brass,  and  copper  —  will  be  used.  Perishable  wood  shall  never  dis- 
grace a  deity  made  by  my  hands.  Posterity  may  see  the  objects  of 
their  fathers'  devotion  unsullied  by  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  the 
embraces  of  the  pious,  or  their  tears.  Small  idols  for  domestic 
worship,  or  made  into  portable  compass  for  pilgrims.  Any  order  post- 
paid, and  accompanied  by  a  drav/ing  or  description  of  the  idol,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to  ;  provided  that  one-half  of  the  expense  shall  be 
first  paid,  and  the  remainder  secured  by  any  respectable  House  in 
Canton." 

What  merry  laughs  we  had  over  INIr.  Chinchen's  circular !  How- 
reluctantly  was  the  ex-maharajah  induced,  by  the  doctor's  wiles  and 
Rosa's  smiles,  to  narrate  the  wonders  of  Bundelbad  ;  and  how  charmed 
we  were  with  them.  Our  guests  did  not  take  their  departure  till  hours 
which,  considering  what  "  the  Point "  hours  usually  were,  might  be 
called  "  small : "  they  left  us  about  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

I  was  gaily  congratulating  my  uncle  upon  his  talents  as  a  raconteur, 
and  on  his  improved  looks,  when  I  saw  him,  upon  a  sudden,  turn  quite 
white  —  whiter  than  I  should  have  thought  it  possible  for  his  bronzed 
cheeks  to  look  —  and  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  if  in  pain.  "It  is 
nothing,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  reassure  me ;  "  a 
mere  passing  faintness,  that  is  all."  He  would  not  hear  of  my  runnino- 
out  to  fetch  back  Mr.  Glendell  ;  nor  w'ould  he  retire  to  bed.  "Make 
up  the  fire  a  little,  and  let  us  talk,  Marmy." 
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"  My  dear  uncle,''  urged  I,  "  this  is  not  right ;  you  have  had  talking 
enough  and  to  spare  for  to-night.  Why,  in  all  my  life,  I  ha^•e  scarcely 
heard  so  much  from  you  of  your  Indian  experiences  as  within  the  last 
few  hours." 

"Nevertheless,  Marmy,  I  must  say  a  few  words  more. —  Is  Tannajee 
gone  to  bed  .'' " 

I  went  softly  to  the  Hindu's  chamber,  and  found  him  snoring 
heavily.  Perhaps  he  was  dreaming  of  sitting  up  for  his  master  beyond 
the  usual  hour,  but  he  certainly  never  did  it.  He  was  as  useless  in  the 
house  as  any  log ;  but  ever  since  that  interview  between  us  in  the 
study,  he  had  ceased  to  be  insolent  in  his  manner.  It  was  indeed 
observed  on  all  sides  what  an  improvement  had  taken  place  in  him  ; 
and  on  that  slight  ground  —  such  is  the  advantage  of  habitual  ill- 
humour  and  misconduct  —  he  was  even  quite  in  favour  with  the  cook. 

"  My  dear  lad,"  began  my  uncle  gravely,  "  if  I  were  to  die  this  night, 
the  only  regret  I  should  have  would  be  in  leaving  vou  so  ill  provided 
for." 

"That  would  be  wr  least  cause  of  regret,  uncle." 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Marmy.  And  I,  on  my  part,  love  you  so  that  I 
do  not  repent  of  my  selfishness  in  having  kept  you  near  me,  though 
you  might  have  done  much  better  for  yourself  away  from  home." 

"Your  selfishness,  uncle?"  I  took  up  his  large  brown  hand,  which 
was  far  thinner  than  it  used  to  be,  and  reverently  kissed  it.  Young  as 
I  was,  and  in  love  with  life,  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  own  existence 
to  have  eked  out  his,  and,  thank  Heaven,  he  knew  it. 

"  I  have  had  a  happy  time  here  at  the  Point,  Marmy,  thanks  to  you  ; 
happier  than  ever  I  expected  ;  more  pe-aceful  than  I  ever  deserved. 
Yes,  yes  ;  you  do  not  know  what  my  life  has  been.  I  am  thankful  to 
think  you  have  no  idea  of  such  things.  But  God  is  merciful.  If  He 
chastens  us  here,  it  is  only  for  our  good  hereafter."  And  again  he 
pressed  his  fingers  to  his  side. 

I  was  alarmed  by  this  action  ;  but  much  more  so  by  his  words  and 
manner,  which  were  such  as  I  had  never  known  him  use  before. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  death  and  judgment  in  words  I  shall  not 
of  course  reproduce  here.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  if  he  had  never 
talked  of  such  matters  before,  he  had  long  had  them  on  his  mind.  He 
spoke  with  reverence  and  humility.  "I  hope,"  said  he  smiling,  "that 
I  shall  not  be  weighed  against  men  like  good  Mr.  Glendell,  but  that 
allowances  will  be  made  for  an  old  soldier.  But  enough  of  myself, 
Marmy.  If  I  were  to  die  to-night,"  repeated  he,  "there  are  but  fifty 
pounds  in  the  world  for  you  to  keep  house  upon.  In  trying  to  better 
ourselves  of  late,  I  have  made  matters  much  worse.  I  drew  the  last 
shilling  I  had  at  the  bank  out  yesterday ;  and  it  all  lies  in  my  desk, 
with  that  Packet  you  wot  of.  When  you  have  read  its  contents,  you 
will  take  counsel  of  your  own  mind  —  for  my  word  is  pledged  for  you, 
Marmy,  to  conceal  the  matter.     As  to  whether  you  wish  to  stay  at  the 

Point,  where  your  great  attraction  lies O  yes,  dear  lad,  I  know  all 

about  that,  and  I  love  her  as  though  she  were  my  own  child.  Dear, 
dear  Rosa !  "  And  to  my  wonder,  or,  I  may  say  awe,  I  saw  the  large 
tears  rolling  down  my  uncle's  cheeks.  "To  have  seen  you  two  made 
one,  Marmy,  would  have  been  too  great  a  joy  for  such  as  I  have  been 
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to  witness  ;  but  perhaps,  in  time,  it  may  be  so.  Yet  do  not  risk  her 
happiness  by  wedding  on  mere  Expectations :  you  will  know  what  I 
mean  when  the  time  comes.  Fifty  pounds,  as  I  was  saying,  is  all  that 
is  now  left  from  the  sale  of  my  Indian  jewels  ;  but  the  Point  and  the 
ground  about  it,  if  you  choose  to  dispose  of  them,  will  fetch  some 
twelve  hundred  pounds  ;  or  you  can  raise  a  part  of  that  sum  on 
mortgage,  and  keep  yourself  here  by  your  pen.  It  is  best  to  trust  to 
yourself,  and  calculate  on  no  contingencies.  Still,  as  you  will  have 
learned  by  the  time  I  speak  of,  you  may  be  one  day  a  rich  man.  You 
will  then  remember  the  poor.''' 

My  uncle's  charity,  considering  his  circumstances,  was  boundless  ; 
and  every  aged  woman  and  sick  child  in  the  village  blessed  his  footfall 
when  they  heard  it  at  their  doors.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  of  which 
our  hamlet  was  but  an  outlying  district,  with  no  church,  used  to  call 
him  the  curate  of  Hershell. 

"I  will  endeavour,  uncle,  all  I  can,"  returned  I,  "to  imitate  your 
example." 

"  No,  no,  Marmy  ;  not  mine,  but  Rosa's.  She  is  always  good  and 
wise.  It  is  that  you  may  secure  her  for  a  helpmate,  I  wish,  most  of 
all,  that  you  may  inherit  what  I  have  missed. —  Listen,  Marmy.  Is 
the  door  fast  ? — - 1  am  not  going  to  divulge  what  I  have  promised  to 
conceal,  but  I  may  tell  you  this  much :  your  future  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  Hindu.  He  is  a  bad  man  ;  and  he  does  not  like  you,  Marmy. 
Still,  you  will  have  a  hold  upon  him.  He  must  never  leave  your 
service.  If  he  does  so,  pursue  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and 
recover  him.  Dead  or  Alive.  Yes,  Dead  or  Alive.  The  reason  will 
have  been  explained  to  you  in  that  writing  after  my  death  ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  if  I  were  to  become  ill  and  helpless,  look  to  this.  Tannajee 
has  been  on  his  good  behaviour  lately,  and  that  is  a  bad  sign.  I 
could  not  run  after  him  now  across  the  downs,"  said  my  uncle,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  and  bring  him  back  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck." 

"  I,  however,  can  do  so,"  observed  I  with  significance. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he's  somewhat  afraid  of  you  now,  Marmy ;  and  that 
is  no  bad  thing. —  But  there  is  another  danger,  to  which  you,  who  are 
yourself  in  love,  ought  not  to  have  been  blind:  Tannajee  is  courting 
Martha." 

Ill  as  my  uncle  was,  I  was  astonished  at  the  gravity  with  which  he 
made  this  announcement.  For  myself,  I  could  not  help  laughing  out- 
right. True,  I  had  observed  that  Martha  and  the  Hindu  had  of  late 
been  very  gracious  towards  one  another ;  but  I  thought  I  knew  the 
cause.  "Why,  until  within  these  last  few  months,  my  dear  uncle," 
reasoned  I,  "  those  two  have  been  like  cat  and  dog.  Why,  he's  almost 
a  black  man,  and  besides,  our  cook  is  quite  an  old  woman  !  " 

"  That's  the  danger,"  said  my  uncle  with  seriousness  ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  his  mind  was  then  reverting  to  the  princess  who  even 
to  so  late  a  period  of  life  had  evinced  her  partiality  to  Europeans. 
"  When  a  woman  gets  to  her  age,  she  is  not  particular  about  the  colour 
of  her  husband." 

Since  our  prosperity  depends  upon  Tannajee,  thought  I,  we  are  in  a 
manner  his  heirs,  and  supposing  he  married  Martha,  and  had  offspring, 
that  would  invalidate  our  claims.  But  I  was  not  at  all  apprehensive 
of  this  danger,  and  perhaps  the  idea  of  it  awoke  a  smile. 
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"  It  is  no  jesting-  matter  this,  Marmy,"  continued  my  uncle  earnestly, 
"as  you  will  understand  some  day.  But  this  marriage  must  not  be. 
Indeed,  Tannajee  has  solemnly  promised  to  remain  a  bachelor." 

"  Then  make  yourself  quite  easy,  my  dear  uncle,"  replied  I  with 
confidence,  remembering  the  persuasive  powers  of  my  pistol.  "  The 
Hindu  shall  keep  his  word,  you  may  take  mine  for  that." 

"You  must  not  treat  him  ill,  Marmy,"  said  my  uncle  in  low  foint 
tones ;  "  and  remember,  you  must  not  be  impatient  for  a  dead  man's 
shoes.  As  for  me,  my  sand  has  well  nigh  run  out.  Glendell  knows 
it,  my  dear  lad  ;  and  /  know  it." 

"You  are  tired,  dear  uncle,"  said  I:  "you  have  exerted  your.self 
much  this  evening,  and  it  is  long  past  your  usual  bedtime." 

"No:  no  bed  for  me  to-night.  I  could  not  lie  down  if  I  would." 
He  seized  my  hand,  and  griped  it  with  a  force  I  could  not  have  sup- 
posed him  to  possess.  His  brow  was  damp  ;  his  face  wore  a  look  of 
mortal  agony. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  uncle,  let  me  send  for  Mr.  Glendell.  I  am 
certain  you  are  very  ill." 

"Nay,  Marmy;  I  am  past  doctors'  skill,  and  I  wish  to  be  with  you 
alone  —  quite  alone." 

As  I  looked  up  swiftly  at  those  tender  words,  I  saw  something  more 
than  my  uncle's  pallid  face  —  I  saw  over  his  shoulder,  at  the  half- 
opened  parlour  door,  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes.  They  were  gone  in  a 
moment,  but  I  felt  assured  they  had  been  there  ;  that  for  some  time, 
long  or  short,  we  had  not  been  quite  alone,  but  had  had  Tannajee  for 
our  watcher,  and  perhaps  our  audience. 

"  Bring  me  that  nice  arm-chair,  Marmy,"  whispered  my  uncle  feebly 
—  "  the  one  you  gave  me. —  Bought  with  his  first  book,  dear  lad,  dear 
lad  ;  Heaven  bless  him  !  "  • 

Befoi-e  I  could  gently  unloose  his  fingers  from  their  hold  on  mine, 
he  thought  I  had  already  left  the  room  ;  his  brain  was  plainly  wander- 
ing ;  the  noble  ship  was  breaking  up  before  my  eyes.  Presently,  with 
some  disconnected  words  of  prayer,  he  sank  into  a  doze,  and  then  I 
went  out  on  tiptoe,  and  softly  fetched  the  chair.  As  I  passed  by 
Tannajee's  room,  I  noticed  his  door  was  ajar,  so  I  closed  it,  and  in 
order  to  stop  further  eavesdropping,  turned  the  key,  which  happened 
to  be  on  the  outside.  Brief  as  was  the  period  of  my  absence,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  my  uncle's  looks  had  already  changed  for  the 
worse  ;  but  at  the  slight  noise  I  was  obliged  to  make,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  smiled. 

"  I  thought  the  bugle  had  sounded,  INIarmy,  and  that  I  had  obeyed 
it,"  whispered  he.  "  It  is  time  for  the  retreat.  The  battle  of  life  is 
quite  over  with  me."  And  indeed  it  seemed  to  be.  Yet,  with  my 
help,  he  managed  to  raise  himself  and  shift  his  limbs  to  the  arm- 
chair. A  smile  of  mingled  love  and  gratitude  then  played  upon  his 
features  for  an  instant,  and  as  his  head  fell  slowly  back,  I  heard  him 
softly  murmur  "Marmy." 

That  was  Uncle  Theo's  last  word. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. THE    HINDU    FLIES. 

I  HAD  never  stood  in  the  presence  of  death  before,  but  my  awe  was 
nothing  in  comparison  to  my  grief,  which  broke  fortli  with  such 
vehemence  that  it  aroused  both  the  maid-servants,  whose  terrified 
shrieks,  when  they  saw  what  had  happened,  were  shocking  to  hear. 
But  their  sorrow  was  at  least  genuine,  and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  I 
had  made  the  Hindu  secure,  whose  hypocritic  face  would  have  been 
far  more  unwelcome  to  me  than  their  cries.  After  a  while  —  I  know 
not  who  fetched  him  —  Mr.  Glendell  arrived,  and  ordered  all  things 
duly.  He  was  sincerely  grieved,  though  he  did  not  shew  his  sorrow 
in  our  fashion  ;  use  had  blunted  but  not  destroyed  his  sympathies. 
"  I  always  predicted  that  your  poor  uncle  would  go  off  in  this  way," 
said  he,  not  without  a  touch  of  professional  triumph  ;  then  added 
reverently :  "  He  was  a  great-hearted  man,  my  lad,  and  leaves  no  like 
behind  him,  so  far  as  I  know." 

When  they  had  laid  him  on  his  bed,  they  left  me  alone  with 
him,  kneeling  beside  it,  and  sobbing  as  though  my  heart  would  break, 
I  know  not  for  how  long.  I  remembered  nothing ;  I  was  aware  of 
nothing,  except  that  my  father,  brother,  friend,  was  lying  there  Dead, 
until  a  gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice  as  dear  as 
that  which  was  hushed  for  ever,  whispered  to  me  that  I  was  not  left 
utterly  alone  and  unfriended  even  yet. 

It  was  Rosa,  whom  her  father  had  sent  at  dawn  to  stanch  the  grief 
for  which  he  had  no  other  remedy,  and  mingling  her  tears  with  mine, 
wise  homoeopathist,  she  thereby  healed  me.  In  that  dread  presence, 
I  told  her  how  those  dumb  lips  had  spoken  of  her  last,  and  what 
those  fast-closed  eyes  had  longed  in  vain  to  see.  Not  v/ith  any  intent. 
Heaven  knows,  to  bind  her  heart  to  mine,  which  was  already  one  with 
it !     I  was  thinking  of  him  only. 

While  we  yet  spoke  of  this,  and  when  it  was  still  very  early,  Mr. 
Glendell  came  and  signed  to  us  to  follow  him  into  the  parlour. 
"  Marmy,"  said  he  earnestly,  "there  has  been  enough  of  grief  It  is 
time  to  think  of  the  wishes  of  the  dead." 

"  I  think  of  nothing  else,"  said  I,  with  my  hand  still  fast  in  Rosa's. 

"  But  you  must  bestir  yourself  also.  Did  not  your  uncle  tell  you  to 
keep  the  Hindu  in  your  service?     Where  is  Tannajee?" 

"  I  locked  him  in  his  room  last  night." 

"  You  locked  his  door,  but  he  was  not  within.  He  was  seen  by  the 
servants  in  the  passage  at  the  time  your  uncle  died.  He  only  waited 
for  his  death,  I  fear,  to  leave  your  roof" 

I  started  up  and  ran  into  the  study.  The  window  was  wide  open, 
and  it  was  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  I  flew  to  my  uncle's  desk, 
and  there  lay  the  canvas  bag  in  which  he  used  to  keep  his  money  — 
empty.  The  gold  was  gone.  I  touched  the  little  spring,  and  out  flew 
the  drawer ;  but  that  was  empty  also.  Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa  had 
followed  me  into  the  room,  and  at  once  perceived  that  some  new 
calamity  had  occurred. 

"The  scoundrel  has  robbed  you,  I  daresay?"  observed  the  former 
drily. 

"He  has  taken  fifty  pounds,"  said  I;  "but  that  is  nothing.  He 
has  stolen  the  packet  likewise  that  contains  the  'secret.'" 
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"  The  devil  he  has  !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor  excitedly.  "  At  all 
events,  it  is  well  he  took  the  money,  for  now  we  have  the  law  upon  our 
side.  You  must  at  once  get  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  my  lad. — 
Don't  be  cast  down  ;  we'll  have  him  yet,  depend  upon  it,  Marmy :  he 
can't  elude  folks'  observation  any  more  than  an  escaped  orang-outang. 
Now  we  see  how  excellent  are  the  ways  of  nature,  and  why  it  is  he 
was  made  so  ugly  !  " 

Mr.  Glendell  spoke  thus  cheerfully  perhaps,  because  he  read  in  my 
looks  discouragement  or  despair ;  but  if  so,  he  was  never  more 
mistaken  in  his  life.  He  should  have  seen  in  them  only  a  fixed 
resolve.  The  words  of  the  ex-maharajah  seemed  once  more  to  fall 
upon  my  ears  with  solemn  distinctness :  "  Your  future  prosperity 
depends  upon  the  Hindu;  he  must  never  leave  your  service.,  If  he 
does  so,  pursue  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

I  was  but  resolving  within  myself  that  henceforth  I  would  have  no 
other  mission  in  life,  no  other  hopes  nor  fears,  would  know  no  rest, 
nor  respite,  nor  enjoyment,  until  I  had  obeyed  my  uncle's  mandate, 
and  laid  my  hand  upon  the  Hindu  "  Dead  or  Alive." 
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Was  it  well  for  me  to  leave  to  others,  not  his  kin,  the  task  of  following 
my  beloved  benefactor  to  the  gi'ave  ?  Or  was  it  well  to  neglect  his  last 
commands  during  that  precious  time  in  which  alone  I  might  be  able 
to  obey  them  ?  The  delay  of  even  a  single  day  might  offer  to  the 
Hindu  an  opportunity  for  flight,  which  would  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  outstretched  arms  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  to  quit 
that  roof,  which  had  been  my  happy  home  so  long,  while  its  late 
master  yet  lay  beneath  it,  was  most  abhorrent  to  my  feelings.  Mr. 
Glendell,  as  I  expected,  took  the  practical  view  of  the  matter. 

"  If  your  poor  uncle  were  dying,  Marmy,  your  presence,  even  if  you 
could  do  him  no  good,  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  ;  and  I  would  not 
have  had  you  deprive  him  of  it,  for  any  amount  of  material  profit ; 
but  since  he  is  dead,  it  seems  to  me  you  can  do  no  better  service  to 
him  than  that  of  carrying  out  his  express  injunctions." 

On  the  whole,  my  own  judgment  tallied  with  this  verdict ;  but  the 
thought  that  it  was  no  longer  my  uncle  who  was  interested  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Hindu,  but  myself  alone  —  that  the  pursuit  on  which 
I  was  about  to  enter  had  my  own  advantage  for  its  end,  held  me  still 
irresolute.  I  turned  inquiringly  where  I  knew  worldly  prudence  would 
have  no  grain  of  weight  if  loving  duty  were  indeed  in  the  opposite 
scale  —  to  Rosa. 

"  It  is  a  question  for  yourself  alone  to  answer,  Marmy,"  said  she 
quietly,  "  and  not  for  us.  If  you  are  secretly  aware  that  the  idea  of 
personal  profit  chiefly  actuates  you  to  leave  him  yonder  " —  and  she 
pointed  to  the  chamber  of  death — "rather  than  his  own  mandate, 
then  I  should  bid  you  stay,  for  the  sense  of  such  a  misdeed  might  be 
a  ghost  to  haunt  you,  such  as  no  worldly  prosperity  could  ever  lay." 

"  I  am  quite  conscience  clear,"  said  I  earnestly,  "  in  that  matter, 
Rosa.     But  to  leave  him  thus  " — 
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"He  is  not  here,  Manny  —  he  is  in  heaven,"  answered  the  young 
girl  softly.  "  The  empty  house  of  clay  which  he  has  quitted  will,  you 
may  trust  my  father,  have  due  reverence,  even  though  you  do  not 
watch  beside  it ;  and  when  it  is  borne  to  the  grave,  it  shall  not  lack  at 
least  two  true  mourners." 

I  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  fondly.  "  I  will  go,  Rosa :  that  is 
the  best  and  wisest  course.  I  know  not  how  long  I  may  be  away  " — 
I  was  going  to  say  "  from  home,"  but  the  word  stuck  in  my  throat ; 
"  the  Point "  seemed  home  no  longer,  now  that  it  had  lost  its  master. 
"  I  know  not  whither  this  search  of  mine  may  carry  me  —  perhaps 
across  the  seas.  But  I  will  find  this  man  if  he  is  above  ground  ;  so 
help  me  Heaven  !  " 

"  Amen ! "  said  the  little  doctor  cheerily.  "  Folks  may  say  that 
colour  is  but  a  matter  of  fancy,  but  I,  for  my  part,  would  never  knuckle 
under  to  a  black  man,  nor  yet  to  a  whity-brown.  Trust  to  me  and 
Rosa  for  having  all  things  as  you  would  wish  them  to  be  at  Hershell ; 
and  be  off  at  once.  There  is  every  reason  for  haste.  I  have  found 
out  from  Martha,  who  is  outrageous  against  the  Hindu  for  taking 
himself  off  at  such  a  time,  that  he  has  spoken  to  her  of  late  about 
returning  to  India.  There  is  a  ship,  I  know,  about  to  start  from 
Daisyport  to  Calcutta,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  tried  to  get  a 
passage  in  her.  You  must  catch  him  where  the  warrant  can  run, 
which,  for  all  I  know,  it  cannot  do  upon  the  high  seas." 

"If  I  catch  Sangaree  Tannajee,"  said  I  between  my  teeth,  "I'll 
answer  for  it  I'll  bring  him  back,  warrant  or  no  warrant.  I  shall  take 
one  of  those  persuaders  with  me  which  I  have  already  found  so  in- 
fluential with  this  scoundrel." 

"That's  not  right,"  interposed  Rosa  firmly.  "You  must  only  do 
what  the  law  empowers  you  to  do.  Suppose  this  man  is  obstinate, 
and  you  are  equally  determined  ?  Oh,  pray,  pray,  Marmy,  for  my  sake, 
do  not  take  your  pistols." 

"Rosa  is  right,"  said  the  doctor  reflectively:  "you  might  get  in  a 
passion  with  the  scoundrel." 

"  I  shall  not  do  that,"  said  I  savagely  ;  "  I  am  past  passion." 

"  Dear  Marmy,"  urged  Rosa  solemnly,  "  is  it  possible  you  can  per- 
suade yourself  you  are  obeying  your  dead  uncle's  wishes  in  acting  as 
you  propose  ?  Would  he,  who  has  borne  with  this  poor  wretch  so 
patiently  for  years,  and  who,  we  almost  may  say,  in  preserving  his  life, 
has  just  lost  his  own,  approve  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  you  are 
now  contemplating  ?  Come ;  give  up  this  mere  longing  for  revenge, 
which  belies  your  nature,  Marmy,  and  keep  within  the  pale  of  right. 
Who  are  you,  even  if  you  could  do  so  with  impunity,  that  you  should 
thus  play  the  part  of  a  despot,  of  a  tyrant,  and  towards  so  despicable 
an  object  ?" 

"  I  was  wrong,  dear  Rosa,"  said  I  ruefully  ;  "  and  you  shall  keep  my 
pistols  for  me  —  although  I  did  but  intend  to  frighten  the  rascal  with 
an  empty  barrel." 

But  in  reality  I  knew  not  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  even  novv^ 
under  the  influence  of  my  darling's  gentle  sway,  I  was  scarcely  master 
of  myself  The  awful  event  of  the  last  night  had  of  course  unhinged 
me.     It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  e\er  been  thrown  upon  my 
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own  resources.  The  simple  commonplaces  of  home-life,  and  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  literature,  were  about  to  be  suddenly  exchanged  for  —  I 
knew  not  what  povert}-,  toil,  and  failure ;  or  perhaps  for  sudden 
affluence,  the  ver}-  source  of  which,  at  present  hidden  from  me,  I  was 
as  eager  to  discover  as  any  lad  in  the  Arabian  tales,  thwarted  by  some 
malignant  Jin.  And  I  was  not  afraid  of  my  Jin  ;  I  longed  to  meet 
with  him,  that  I  might  clutch  him  by  the  throat,  and  bid  him  disgorge 
that  secret,  the  mystery  of  which  seemed  to  possess  me  wholly,  now 
that  it  had  become  by  inheritance  mine.  Perhaps  I  should  not  soon 
have  disentangled  myself  from  this  web  of  thought,  had  not  Mr. 
Glendell  swept  it  away  from  me  with  :  "  The  gig  and  mare  are  at  the 
door,  Marmy  ;  and  my  man  shall  drive  you  first  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, to  get  the  warrant;  and  then  on  to  Daisyport." 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  cried  I,  grasping  the  doctor's  hand. — "  Good- 
b3^e,  dear  Rosa." 

Then  I  had  one  more  "good-bye"  to  say  to  one  who  could  not 
return  it.  I  took  my  last  look  at  that  dear  face,  which  had  always 
worn  a  smile  for  me  (and  wore  it  yet),  and  kissed  its  cold  white  lips  ; 
then  hurried  into  the  little  hall. 

"Here  is  money,  Marmy,"  said  Mr.  Glendell,  putting  in  my  hand  a 
well-filled  purse,  "without  which  the  mare  cannot  be  made  to  go:  we 
will  square  accounts  at  another  time." 

I  had  actually  been  about  to  start  without  a  single  sixpence. 

"  Master  Marmy,  Master  Marmy,  you've  forgotten  your  luggage," 
cried  Martha,  running  out  with  a  carpet-bag,  into  which,  by  Rosa's 
orders,  she  had  put  a  few  things,  as  I  climbed  into  the  gig.  "  And 
here's  some  of  your  poor  uncle's  wraps,  as  he'll  never  want  more  ;  for 
you'll  find  it  main  cold  upon  the  downs." 

And  it  7vas  bitter  cold.  The  north-east  wind  blew  upon  the  high 
and  open  down-land  with  a  force  that  the  game  little  mare  could 
scarcely  make  head  against,  and  the  view  to  seaward  shewed  a  mass  of 
tumbling  foam.  But  the  sharp  coolness  was  pleasant  to  my  fevered 
brow  and  lightened  my  laden  brain.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
previous  night,  I  began  to  think  clearly.  The  visit  to  the  magistrate 
also  did  me  good.  His  cut-and-dried  phrases  of  condolence,  his 
matter-of-fact  questions,  and  even  his  superfluous  advice,  all  helped  to 
bring  me  to  myself;  and  long  before  we  had  reached  our  destination, 
I  had  formed  a  definite  plan.  We  inquired  of  all  whom  we  met 
respecting  the  runaway,  but  could  glean  nothing ;  indeed,  he  had  so 
many  hours'  start  of  us  that  this  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  But  my 
first  question  at  the  inn  where  we  put  up  —  the  same  at  which  I  had 
dined  with  the  fascinating  Mr.  Swete  —  was  concerning  the  ship  of 
which  I  had  heard  as  about  to  leave  the  port  for  India.  The  people 
of  the  hotel  exhibited  the  usual  ignorance  of  their  class  respecting 
anything  not  immediately  connected  with  their  own  calling ;  they 
"  really  could  not  say ; "  but  there  was  a  local  paper  in  the  coffee- 
room,  which  would  doubtless  contain  the  shipping  intelligence  of  the 
place.  This  periodical  was,  however,  mislaid.  I  hurried  to  the  docks, 
and  made  my  inquiries  at  head-quarters.  The  Star  of  the  West  had 
sailed  that  morning  for  Calcutta.  It  was  to  have  started  the  day 
before,  but  the  weather  had  been  too   tempestuous.     True,   it  was 
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stormy  enough  to-day ;  but  the  wind  had  changed,  which  before  had 
been  directly  adverse  to  the  ship's  course. 

"Had  a  passenger — a  Hindu — joined  the  vessel  ?  "  inquired  I,  "at 
the  very  last  moment ! "  My  limbs  trembled  as  I  asked  this  question, 
and  I  could  hear  the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  I  should  have  thought 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  most  unobservant  to  perceive  that  my 
business  was  of  the  last  importance  ;  but  the  clerk  only  settled  down 
to  his  work  with  a  surly:  "How  should  I  know?  This  is  not  the 
passenger  department.*' 

I  could  have  leaped  across  the  counter  and  strangled  him  ;  but  I 
managed  to  ask  with  civility  where  the  passenger  department  was. 
"Next  dock,"  answered  the  man  with  irritation.  This  jack-in-office 
could,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  have  answered  my  question  readily 
enough,  but  he  would  not  compromise  his  dignity.  The  passenger 
department  was  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Company's  offices.  What 
unnecessary  suspense  and  pain  does  man  in  his  brutal  egotism  inflict 
upon  his  fellow-creatures  !  The  bcoking-clerk  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  communicative  young  fellow  enough.—"  Yes  indeed :  a  fat  Hindu 
had  gone  on  board  the  ship  not  an  hour  before  she  set  sail.  A 
pretty  voyage  he  was  likely  to  make  of  it.  He  looked  sea-sick  before 
he  started. — When  would  another  vessel  sail  for  the  same  destina- 
tion ?  —  Oh,  immediately.  The  consort  of  the  Star  of  the  West  would 
start  that  day  fortnight. —  Couldn't  say  which  was  the  fastest :  all  the 
Company's  ships  were  fast  ones  —  clippers. —  Didn't  know  as  to  the 
state  of  sailing  of  other  Company's  vessels  ;  but  he  knew  one  thing — 
that  none  of  them  would  catch  the  Star.  She  had  a  great  treasure  — 
as  doubtless  I  had  heard  —  on  board:  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  gold, 
consigned  to ." 

Very  wretched  and  sick  at  heart,  I  left  the  man,  still  dilating  upon 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  mercantile  firm  with  which  he  was 
officially  connected,  and  went  back  to  the  inn.  It  was  almost  my  first 
acquaintance  v/ith  the  world  outside  Hershell  Point,  and  how  selfish 
all  folks  seemed !  I  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  huge  coffee-room,  and 
rested  my  head  on  my  hands,  thinking  how  vastly  1  had  underrated 
the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  in  which  I  was  engaged.  So  long  as  the 
Hindu  had  remained  in  England,  I  should  have  felt  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  of  laying  hands  upon  him.  His  colour  and  speech  would  have 
isolated  him  from  others,  and  left  an  easy  trace.  But  thus  to  have 
placed  the  seas  between  us  at  the  outset,  was  to  have  escaped  me  at 
once.  I  had  not  really  faced  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  the 
stroke  of  good-fortune  which  had  befallen  him  in  this  unexpected 
manner  fairly  paralysed  me.  It  had  been  all  very  well  to  vow  to 
follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  how  was  I  to  find  him  in  the 
wide  waste  of  India  ? 

"  You  seem  sad,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Drake,"  said  a  quiet  voice  close 
to  my  ear.  It  was  a  bantering  voice,  and  I  was  not  in  the  humour  for 
banter.  I  looked  up  angrily,  and  perceived  that  a  stranger  had  seated 
himself  at  the  next  table  —  a  stout  hale  man,  who  had  apparently 
taken  a  great  deal  of  port  wine  in  his  time,  and  was  taking  some  now 
with  his  luncheon.  He  was  dressed  neatly  in  black,  with  a  white  tie, 
and  yet  he  did  not  look  like  a  clergyman. 
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"  Sir,"  said  I  coldly,  "  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  replied  he  carelessly.  "You  have  had  more  —  I 
have  done  business  for  j-ou,  and  never  charged  you  for  it  —  a  most 
unprofessional  proceeding.     My  name's  Geoffrey  Moulden." 

I  rose  up  at  once  and  warmly  shook  his  hand.  "  Excuse  my  ill 
manners,  sir,"  said  I.  "  I  know  no  one  to  whom  it  more  behoves  me 
to  be  courteous.  But  of  course  I  did  not  know  you.  How  came  you 
to  know  me  .-■  " 

"The  landlady  told  me  who  you  were.  I  am  going  down  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  with  Mrs.  Blunt  at  Sandiford  ;  and  when  I  was  ordering 
my  trap,  she  said  there  was  a  young  gentleman  here  from  those  parts. 
You  seem  in  trouble  again,  my  friend.  You  have  had  no  more  busi- 
ness transactions  with  Mr.  Percival  Swete,  I  trust?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  am  amateur  thief-catching  just  nov.-,  and  my 
man  has  just  escaped  ;"  and  I  told  him  how  the  Hindu  had  carried  off 
the  money  the  previous  night,  and  was  now  safe  on  board  the  Sfar  of 
the  West. 

"Well,  fifty  pounds  are  not  worth  taking  a  voyage  to  India  for," 
observed  Mr.  Moulden.  "There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  home 
again.     Can  I  not  take  you  some  miles  in  my  conveyance  ? " 

I  hesitated,  unwilling  to  return  home  so  soon  with  nothing  accom- 
plished. Yet,  what  could  I  do  ?  The  gig  had  already  gone  back,  and 
Mr.  Moulden's  offer  was  not  reasonably  to  be  refused. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Drake,"  urged  he  cheerfully ;  "  it  would  really  be  a 
kindness  to  me,  for  besides  the  advantage  of  your  company,  the  more 
ballast  we  have  the  better,  for  this  wind  seems  strong  enough  to  put 
anything  on  four  wheels  topsy-turvy." 

The  wind  had  indeed  risen,  till  it  was  well-nigh  a  hurricane.  Even 
where  we  were,  in  comparative  shelter,  its  effects  were  visible  enough : 
the  leafless  trees  swayed  and  bent ;  and  the  snow,  which  had  fallen 
lightly  days  ago,  but,  thanks  to  the  frost,  still  lay  about  here  and  there, 
was  carried  up  into  the  keen  blue  air,  and  once  more  cast  upon  the 
clean-swept  earth.  But  as  we  left  the  low-lying  land,  and  climbed  the 
downs,  the  blasts  were  terrific.  Fortunately,  they  came  from  behind, 
for  otherwise  we  could  not  possibly  have  held  on  our  way.  Conversa- 
tion, although  we  were  in  a  closed  fly,  was  rendered  impossible,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  for  it,  for  I  had  not  heart  for  the  blithe  old  lawyer's 
cheery  talk,  but  was  plunged  in  my  own  sad  reflections. 

Suddenly,  however,  an  ejaculation  from  my  companion  made  itself 
heard,  and  he  hastily  pushed  down  the  window.  "  Look,  look  ! "  cried 
he  excitedly.     "  Great  Heavens,  what  a  sight !  " 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the  summit  of  the  downs,  only  a  mile 
or  two  above  the  Point,  and  the  vast  stretch  of  ocean  lay  in  view  for 
the  first  time.  To  a  landsman's  eyes,  the  spectacle  must  in  truth  have 
been  majestic  ;  and  even  to  mine,  well  accustomed  to  the  ocean  in  her 
fits  of  fury,  it  was  wondrous  grand.  The  whole  sea  was  sheeted  with 
foam,  while  Hershell  Bay,  generally  smooth,  except  in  very  rough 
weather,  boiled  like  a  caldron.  On  the  north-eastern  side,  where  the 
reef  lay,  the  spray  spouted  up  in  floods,  and  the  short  winter  day  was 
fast  closing  in. 

"  What  a  night  awaits  folks  at  sea ! "  exclaimed  the  kindly  lawyer. 
"It  seems  as  though  no  ship  could  live  in  such  a  whirlpool." 
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The  fly-man  had  stopped,  either  thinking  that  my  companion's 
ejaculation  had  been  addressed  to  himself,  or  arrested  by  the  spectacle 
before  him,  which  was  indeed  unparalleled  even  on  that  coast. 

"  There  is  a  ship,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  for  an  instant  leaving  hold 
of  his  hat  to  point  seaward  with  his  whip.     "  Poor  souls  ! " 

"  I  see  no  sail,  Mr.  Drake,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer  impatiently.  "You 
have  younger  eyes,  can  you  see  any  ? " 

"  No  sail  could  stand  for  a  second  in  this  tempest,  Mr.  Moulden," 
answered  I ;  "it  would  be  blown  to  ribbons ;  the  vessel  will  be  scud- 
ding under  bare  poles.  Yes,  there  she  is  ;  and  —  God  help  them  — 
she  is  going  straight  on  the  reef." 

"Can  we  not  warn  them  —  can  we  make  no  signal?"  inquired  my 
companion,  who  had  now  got  out  of  the  conveyance,  and  was  standing 
with  myself  and  the  driver  under  the  lee  of  it,  as  it  were.  "  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  I  solemnly,  for  had  I  not  seen  a  dozen  noble  ships 
in  a  similar  strait,  although  never  i^erhaps  in  one  so  desperate. 
"  They  know  their  danger  better  than  we  do.  Look !  she  drifts  no 
longer;  they  have  thrown  their  anchors  out." 

"  Then  she  is  saved,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  see  her  saved." 

"  If  her  anchors  hold,"  observed  I  gloomily  \  "  but  they  will  not 
hold  ;  I  know  that  ground  so  well." 

"They  are  dragging  already,  sir,"  said  the  fly-man,  who  was  making 
a  telescope  of  his  hands.  And,  indeed,  we  could  see  her  sensibly 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  doom. 

"  Let  us  get  on  towards  the  sea,"  cried  Mr.  Moulden.  "  I  cannot 
go  to  Sandiford  while  this  is  taking  place.  I  will  go  with  you,  Mr. 
Drake." 

"Alas,  sir,"  said  I,  "ni)-  house  cannot  now  receive  a  guest,  or  I 
should  say  welcome.  But  we  can  get  down  to  the  beach,  of  course,  if 
that  is  your  wish." 

So  the  fly-man  drove  to  the  first  zigzag,  where  we  left  him  and  the 
horses  in  comparative  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  shore.  This  was  already  lined  with  Hershell  men,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Glendell,  who  had  a  telescope.  He  was  too  humane 
a  man  to  think  of  anything  save  the  peril  of  the  poor  souls  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  only  grasped  my  hand  without  questioning  me. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  said  I. 

"No,  none,"  answered  he,  "as  you  may  see;"  and  he  handed  me 
his  glass. 

The  vessel,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  was  now  w-ithin  a  few  feet 
only  of  the  reef  Upon  its  decks,  the  few  sailors  who  had  not  been 
swept  oif  by  the  huge  seas  were  engaged  in  cutting  away  the  masts,  of 
which  there  were  three,  and  the  rigging.  The  ship  soon  tumbled 
about  a  mere  hull  in  the  trough  or  on  the  summit  of  the  waves. 

I  offered  the  telescope  to  the  lawyer,  but  his  hands  trembled  so 
excessively  that  he  could  see  nothing  through  it.  "  I  am  glad  I  don't 
live  here,"  said  he  with  agitation,  "to  see  such  sights  as  this!" 

The  men  about  us  were  looking  on  gravely  enough,  but  without  any 
passionate  excitement. 
14 
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"  I  never  knew  a  storm  like  this,"  answered  Mr.  Cxlendell ;  "  nor 
the  wreck  of  so  great  a  vessek  She  must  have  a  great  many  souls  on 
board.     I  fear  we  only  see  a  few  j  the  rest  are  below." 

"Where  is  Rosa?"  inquired  I. 

"  Getting  all  things  ready,  in  case  we  can  be  of  any  help  ;  but  they 
will  not  be  needed.  Nothing  with  life  could  come  ashore  in  such  a 
sea  as  this." 

"  There  she  goes,  stern  foremost,"  cried  a  man  beside  us. 

"  What !  gone  down  ? "  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "  Surely  I  see  her 
yet." 

"No,  sir  j  gone  on  the  reef" 

"  I'll  give  a  hundred  pounds,"  cried  Mr.  Moulden,  "  to  the  man  who 
takes  a  rope  out  to  that  ship." 

"  No  man  without  wings  could  do  it,  sir,"  returned  the  fisherman 
quietly.  We  were  standing  under  the  cliff  in  comparative  shelter,  and 
could  converse  easily  enough,  because  the  wind  was  blowing  from  off 
the  land.  "  It  is  now  only  a  question  of  a  few  minutes.  When  her 
cable  parted,  her  last  hope  was  gone.  See,  she  is  coming  broadside 
on !  And  now  she  is  gone !  "  xA.nd  yonder,  true  enough,  there  was 
now  no  object  to  be  seen  save  the  wild  waves,  leaping  and  roaring,  as 
though  exulting  over  their  captured  prey. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Mr.  Glendell  reverently.     "  God  help  them  !  " 

"  What !  must  they  all  drown  ?  " 

"  Ay,  all,  sir,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  By  to-morrow  morn,  there  will 
be  plenty  come  ashore,  most  like ;  but  they  will  be  Dead  Men." 

"  It  was  a  fine  ship,  too." 

"  Do  you  know  what  ship  it  was  ? "  asked  I,  with  a  selfish  heart- 
throb. 

"Yes;  I  know  her  well;  she  was  an  Indiaman  —  the  Star  of  tJu 
West.     She  came  round  from  Daisj-port  only  this  very  morning." 

(to  be  continued.) 


SPIELHAGEN'S    NOVELS. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


SOME   eight   or   nine    years    ago,   there   appeared  —  first   in   the 
feiiiUcton    of  a   Hanover  journal,  and    afterwards   in   a   bound 
volume  —  a  novel  with  the  title,  probably  more  enticing  to  German  ears 
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than  to  ours,  of  Problematic  Characters.  Its  appearance  soon  created 
some  stir  in  the  literary  circles  of  North  Germany:  the  partisans  of 
what  are  called  "  liberal "  ideas  hailed  the  accession  to  their  ranks  of 
a  champion  of  considerable  power  and  more  than  considerable  ardor 
and  aggressiveness  ;  the  novel-reading  public  welcomed  a  new  caterer 
to  their  insatiable  appetites,  who  shrank  neither  from  strong  language 
nor  from  strong  sensations  ;  the  critics  were  constrained  to  admit  that 
here  was  a  writer  who,  if  he  were  not  a  great  novelist,  had  in  him  the 
stuff  of  which  a  great  novelist  is  made  ;  while  a  select  band  of  admirers 
did  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  the  new  name  of  Spielhagen  a  place 
among  the  foremost  living  writers  of  fiction. 

Friedrich  Spielhagen  was  born  in  Madgeburg  in  1829.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  student-life  fell  in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848  ;  and  he 
seems  not  only  to  have  fully  and  perhaps  even  excessively  shared  the 
"  ideas "  which  agitated  the  student-class  at  that  time,  but  to  have 
received  an  enduring  mould  and  impress  from  them.  While  most  of 
the  young  enthusiasts  of  that  period  discovered,  when  they  came  to  take 
their  places  in  social  and  civic  life  and  undertake  their  share  of  the 
business  of  the  world,  that  these  sublime  and  alluring  ideas  v/ere  but 
beautiful  impracticabilities,  Spielhagen  regarded  them  as  vital  imper- 
ishable truths,  great  principles  which  would  ultimately  prevail  and 
gloriously  reorganise  the  society  of  the  future.  To  promote  this 
triumph,  and  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  enthusiasm  among  his 
former  fellov.'-believers,  he  devoted  his  powers  ;  and  his  first  three 
stories  are  little  more  than  dramatizations  of  these  ideas,  developed 
with  philosophic  gravity  and  tragic  solemnity. 

A  conspicuous  characteristic  of  this  author  is  his  antipathy  to  heredi- 
tary rank  and  the  aristocracy.  This  he  shares  with  Freytag,  Auerbach, 
and  others  of  the  "  tendency  "  school ;  but  in  his  earlier  works  it  seems 
almost  to  be  intensified  to  personal  hatred,  and  has  been  by  some  of 
his  critics  ascribed  —  unjustly,  as  we  think  —  to  mere  bourgeois  envy 
of  aristocratic  privileges  and  social  honors.  Certainly  a  judicious 
writer  who  desired  to  show  the  injurious  effect  upon  society  of  a  body 
of  nobility,  would  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  baneful  influence  resided 
in  the  system,  not  in  the  individuals  ;  he  would  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  possession  of  high  rank  lessened  a  man's  power  for  good, 
while  it  increased  his  power  for  evil,  so  that  not  only  is  the  vicious 
nobleman  assisted  in  malice,  but  the  virtuous  one  hampered  in  his 
beneficence,  by  their  social  rank.  For  otherwise  he  proves  nothing : 
the  same  argument  might  be  used  against  wealth,  genius,  eloquence, 
or  any  of  the  sources  of  social  power.  Indeed  our  author  often  uncon- 
sciously impugns  his  own  argument ;  as  where  he  attributes  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  keen  sense  of  honor  of  some  of  his  plebeian  heroes 
to  the  patrician  blood  in  their  veins,  and  when  he  sneers  at  the  bought 
patents  and  short  pedigrees  of  certain  conceited  sprigs  of  nobility. 
Assuredly,  if  they  or  their  ancestors  were  respectable  commoners,  the 
new  rank  could  not  deteriorate  them  unless  it  were  basely  obtained  or 
basely  used  ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  drawn  from  this'  argument  is, 
not  that  nobility  is  in  itself  harmful,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  unworthily 
conferred. 

Spielhagen's  motto,  however,  seems  not  so  much  a  bas  r aristocratic, 
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as  a  has  les  aristocrates.  In  the  stories  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
he  presents  to  us  as  types  of  the  aristocracy,  wicked  monsters,  shifty 
knaves,  or  fatuous  coxcombs,  who  would  have  been  as  certainly  ras- 
cals, sneaks,  and  fools,  had  they  been  tinkers  ;  and  he  invokes  our 
sympathy  for  his  plebeian  hero  smarting  under  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  socially  the  inferior  of  these  men  whom  he  far  excels  in  talents, 
in  personal  accomplishments,  and  in  the  sense  of  honor.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  this  gentleman's  sufferings  are  due,  not  to  his  exalted 
philanthropy  but  to  his  wounded  vanity ;  and  the  remedy  most  to  his 
satisfaction  would  be,  not  destroying  the  aristocracy,  but  giving  him  a 
place  in  their  ranks. 

Spielhagen's  philosophical  views  seem  to  be  a  form  of  Pantheism, 
approaching  even  to  Buddhism.  The  supremacy  of  duty  is  with  him, 
as  with  Fichte,  a  leading  moral  motive.  The  abstract  idea  of  "  Hu- 
manity "  seems  to  be  the  object  of  his  devotion,  and  his  cultus  is  the 
liturgy  of  labor.  He  even  rises  to  quite  a  Carlylean  inspiration  in 
proclaiming  the  dignity,  the  nobleness,  the  holiness  of  Work :  it  is  the 
balm  for  every  sorrow,  the  cure  for  every  ill,  the  atonement  for  every 
transgression ;  it  elevates  and  ennobles  the  individual,  and  will  in  time 
emancipate  the  race  —  that  is  from  everything  but  the  primal  curse  on 
Adam,  which  we  may  thus  handsomely  elude  by  calling  it  a  blessing. 
To  this  end  all  efforts  are  to  be  directed ;  and  we  are  to  look  for 
reward  to  the  approval  of  our  own  hearts,  to  which  we  may  add,  if  we 
are  hopeful,  and  if  we  care  for  such  a  thing,  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
His  political  views  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  unbounded 
faith  in  that  vague  abstraction  called  "  the  people,"  and  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  for  self-government,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  in  their  capacity  and  willingness  to  choose  from  themselves  the 
right  men  to  govern  them.  The  abolition  of  all  hereditary  dignities, 
and  the  equalisation  of  all  social  rights,  together  with  the  thorough 
organisation  of  labor,  if  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  disinterested  philan- 
thropy, will  bring  in  the  social  millenium.  No  doubt,  when  all  men 
learn  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  the  world  will  be  very  different 
from  v/hat  it  now  is  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  the  doubt  whether  this 
consummation  is  likely  to  be  promoted  by  ever  such  fervent  worship 
of  Humanity,  or  ever  such  fierce  fighting  behind  barricades.  Still  we 
can  not  refuse  Spielhagen  the  respect  due  to  honest  enthusiasm  and 
sincere  zeal  for  the  good,  though  they  take  the  form  of  wild  chimeras 
and  impracticable  dreams. 

The  title  of  his  first  published  novel  is  taken  from  an  apophthegm 
of  Goethe's  to  the  effect  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  problematic 
characters  which  are  not  content  with  any  situation  in  life,  and  yet  are 
not  adequate  to  any,  whence  it  results  that  their  lives  are  bafHed  and 
ruined.  Several  personages  are  introduced  as  specimens  of  these 
problematic  characters.  There  is  the  hero,  Oswald  Stein,  a  young 
man  supposed  of  plebeian,  though  really,  without  knowing  it,  he  is  of 
noble  race,  who  is  endowed  with  such  gifts  and  accomplishments  that 
he  fascinates  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  But  his  character  is 
fatally  marred  by  the  over-sensitiveness  of  false  pride,  and  by  sheer 
impotence  of  will  and  purpose.  Professing  utter  contempt  for  the 
aristocracy,  their  slights,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be  such,  are  daggers 
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in  his  soul.  He  wins  successively  the  affections  of  several  women, 
doubts  and  hesitates  between  them,  and  is  faithless  to  all.  He  can  not 
keep  the  friends  he  wins,  and  in  every  way  frustrates  his  own  purposes. 
Other  problematic  characters  are  Von  Oldenburg,  a  visionary  of 
slightly  diseased  mind,  and  Professor  Berger,  a  very  learned  man  and 
lunatic. 

The  story  was  so  abrupt  in  its  ending,  and  in  various  ways  so 
unsatisfactory  and  incomplete,  that  the  author  found  it  advisable  to 
gather  up  the  loose  threads  and  bring  it  to  a  termination  in  a  sequel 
called  Through  Night  to  Light.  In  this  Oswald  plunges  from  bad  to 
worse :  he  takes  counsel  with  the  insane  Berger,  a  proceeding  which 
nearly  results  in  his  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  same  asylum,  he  loses 
his  position  by  his  folly,  alienates  his  friends,  and  elopes  with  the  wife 
of  an  acquaintance.  The  "  night "  being  now  at  the  darkest,  we 
expect,  when  after  some  time  he  appears  again  upon  the  scene,  that  he 
is  now  about  to  emerge  into  the  "  light  "  which  is  so  sorely  needed  ; 
but  he  only  returns  to  head  a  street  enieute  and  be  mortally  wounded 
on  a  barricade. 

Now  as  these  stories  are  so  manifestly  written  with  an  ethical  pur- 
pose, we  ask  ourselves  with  curiosit}^,  what  the  purpose  is  —  what  is 
the  moral  of  the  tale  ?  If  it  be  said  that  they  are  only  psychological 
studies  of  a  certain  interesting  class  of  characters,  we  reply  that  these 
can  not  be  the  "  problematical  characters "  of  which  Goethe  speaks, 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  about  these  there  is  no  problem  at 
all,  unless  it  be  a  medical  one.  The  persons  whom  Goethe  had  in 
view  were  not  ordinary  weaklings,  or  lunatics,  but  men  of  energetic 
nature,  whose  energy  is  baffled,  not  by  the  impotence,  but  by  the  con- 
tradiction of  their  wills :  not  those  whose  lives  are  frittered  away  in 
infirmity  of  purpose,  but  those  whom  a  fatal  antagonism  of  will  com- 
pels to  destroy  their  own  work  and  frustrate  their  own  designs. 

Something  of  this  contradiction  we  see  in  Spielhagen  himself,  who 
is  certainly  not  a  weakling.  In  the  stories  we  have  mentioned,  not- 
withstanding their  fierce  anti-aristocratic  tendencies,  we  find  the  ple- 
beian hero  turning  out  to  be  the  lawful  descendant  of  a  noble  family, 
while  the  most  offensively  haughty  and  overbearing  patrician  proves 
(most  irrelevantly  to  the  plot  of  the  story)  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of 
a  strolling  mountebank.  So  in  The  JTohenstcins,  after  drawing  the 
vices  of  the  fwblcsse  in  the  most  repulsive  form,  he  gives  us  a  scarcely 
less  cynical  picture  of  the  opposite  party  in  the  persons  of  the  fanati- 
cal demagogue  Miinzer  and  the  disgusting  and  ferocious  Cajus. 

But  though  we  find  in  these  stories  much  that  seems  to  us  morbid, 
and  some  things  that  deserve  censure,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
we  have  before  us  the  work  of  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  power.  There 
is  a  dramatic  skill  in  the  situations,  a  firm  analysis  of  character,  and 
a  free  energy  in  the  style  which  place  him  above  the  ordinary  rank  and 
file  of  sentimentalists  and  realists.  These  points  we  can  better  illus- 
trate from  the  last  novel  on  our  list,  upon  which,  indeed,  as  his  latest 
and  so  far  maturest  work,  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  powers  aright 
should  be  founded. 

To  most  artists  there  comes  a  time  when  there  occurs  with  them  what 
is  technically  called  a  change  of  manner.     Either  new  powers  are 
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developed  in  them,  or  they  obtain  new  insight  to  control  the  powers 
they  already  possess.  In  this  sense,  Hammer  and  Anvil  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  "  manner "  with  Spielhagen. 
The  morbid  gloom  that  clouded  his  previous  works  is  cleared  away : 
we  have  bright  sunshine,  pure  air,  life-like  characters,  and  a  playful 
humor  which  hitherto  we  had  never  detected  behind  his  tragic  mask. 
There  is  a  firm  realism  in  the  story  which  reminds  us  of  Auerbach  ; 
but  he  has  far  greater  breadth  of  handling  than  Auerbach,  who  is  by 
nature  a  painter  in  miniature,  and  fails  when  he  attempts  a  large  canvas. 
He  appears  also  to  have  become  aware  that  a  physician  who  merely 
diagnoses  a  disease  without  prescribing  the  remedy  is  a  profitless 
counsellor  ;  so  in  this  work  he  attempts  to  be  constnictive  instead  of 
merely  destructive,  as  in  his  previous  stories.  His  ideas  may  be  vague 
and  unpractical,  but  the  fact  of  their  introduction  shows  the  widen- 
ing of  his  sympathies  and  the  improvement  of  his  artistic  sense.  Here 
too  we  see  the  spirit  of  new  Germany,  the  Germany  of  ports  and 
navies,  of  railroads  and  factories  ;  the  Germany  of  energy  and  action 
which  succeeds  the  old  Germany  of  sentiment  and  philosophy. 

We  have  already  noticed  a  sort  of  contradiction  in  the  author's 
mode  of  handling  his  themes  in  his  earlier  works.  It  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  at  once  a  political  enthusiast  and  an  artist, 
and  that  these  two  discordant  elements  have  alternately  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  republican,  indignant  at  aristocratic  luxury  and  privilege, 
throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionary  democrats  ;  and  the 
artist,  disgusted  with  the  coarseness,  ignorance,  and  vulgarity  of  these, 
is  thrown  back  with  equal  repulsion.  It  is  only  in  his  latest  work  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  restraining  his  impulses  and  balancing  his  powers, 
in  toning  down  the  harsh  contrasts,  and  bringing  the  whole  picture 
into  artistic  harmony. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  story,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  we  are  introduced  to  the  hero,  George  Hartwig,  a 
thoroughly  healthly  and  natural  character.  George,  a  strong,  high- 
spirited  young  fellow,  with  intense  aversion  to  the  dry  drudgery  of 
school,  plays  truant  with  a  friend,  and  the  escapade  results  in  his 
being  turned  out  of  the  house  by  his  father,  a  man  of  austere  integrity, 
but  a  pedantically  rigid  disciplinarian.  He  falls  in  with  a  nobleman, 
Malte  von  Zehren,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  him,  and  takes  him  to  his 
ruinous  castle  of  Zehrendorf.  This  "  Wild  Zehren,"  as  he  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  characters  in  the  story.  A  nobleman  of 
ancient  lineage  but  ruined  fortune,  who  has  passed  through  a  stormy 
youth  of  travel  and  adventure,  he  now  lives  in  his  dilapidated  castle 
amid  the  ruins  of  former  greatness. 

Poor  as  he  was,  leading  a  problematical  existence  as  he  had  done  for  many 
years,  he  could  never  forget  that  he  sprang  from  a  most  ancient  race  of  nobles,  who 
had  once  held  sway  over  the  island  before  the  Princes  of  Prora-Wiek  had  been  heard 
of,  and  when  Uselin,  my  native  place,  afterwards  an  important  Hanseatic  town,  was 
a  mere  collection  of  fishers'  huts.  I  am  convinced  that  he,  like  a  dethroned  king, 
had  in  his  heart  never  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  power  and  wealth  which  had 
once  been  his  ancestors' ;  that  he  considered  that  Trantow,  Granow,  and  a  dozen 
other  titled  or  untitled  gentlemen  who  held  estates  in  the  neighborhood  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Zehrens,  had  come  to  their  so-called  possession  of  these  estates 
by  some  absurd  whimsy  of  fortune,  but  had  no  genuine  title  which  he  recognised, 
and  that  wherever  he  hunted,  it  was  still  upon  his  own  ground.     This  mystical  ciil- 
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t7is  of  a  long-vanished  splendor,  of  which  he  still  fancied  himself  the  upholder,  gave 
his  eye  the  haughty  look,  his  bearing  the  dignity,  his  speech  the  graciousness,  which 
belong  to  sovereign  princes,  whose  political  impotence  is  so  absolute,  and  whose 
legitimacy  is  so  unassailable,  that  they  can  allow  themselves  to  be  perfectly  amiable. 

Partly  from  necessity  and  partly  from  a  love  of  perilous  adventures, 
he  has  made  himself  the  chief  of  a  band  of  smugglers,  justifying  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  the  sound-dues  and  harbor-dues  all  originally 
belonged  to  his  family,  and  that  by  this  contraband  traffic  he  is  only 
recovering  a  small  part  of  his  own  of  which  he  has  been  unjustly  de- 
prived. 

"At  a  time  when  their  pedlars'  nest  was  a  mere  cluster  of  hovels  inhabited  by 
wretched  fishermen,  the  Zehrens  were  living  as  lords  and  masters  in  a  blockhouse 
surrounded  by  a  rampart,  as  men  used  to  do  in  the  earliest  times;  then  in  a  castle 
of  stone  with  towers  and  battlements,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  up  yonder 
over  forests  and  coves  into  the  island,  no  hearth  smoked  in  house  or  hut  at  which 
vassals  and  retainers  of  the  castle  did  not  warm  themselves ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  from  up  there  over  the  sea,  no  sail  swelled  and  no  pennon  flew  that  did 
not  pay  tribute  to  the  castle.  Do  you  think,  young  man,  that  things  like  these  can 
be  forgotten?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  can  learn  to  feel  myself  under  one  law  with  a 
crew  that  crawled  before  my  ancestors  in  the  dust  ? " 

Thus  is  the  key  given  to  a  character  which  the  author  intends  as  a 
type  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  a  survivor  of  an  extinct  species,  the 
feudal  "lords  of  the  hammer,"  or  oppressors  by  force  of  arms,  who 
have  given  place  to  the  far  more  ignoble  class  of  oppressors  by  dint 
of  craft.  A  comparison  of  Malte  von  Zehren,  a  well-defined,  living 
character,  with  General  von  Hohenstein,  an  impossible  caricature, 
blotted  as  it  were  in  a  rage,  will  show  how  great  the  artistic  progress 
the  author  has  made. 

With  all  this  dignity  and  grace  of  manner,  with  great  experience  of 
the  world.  Von  Zehren  combines  incomparable  skill  in  hunting  and  all 
wild  sports,  and  a  lawless  love  of  wild  adventure,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  he  obtains  the  mastery  of  a  complete  fascination  over  a  hot- 
blooded  adventurous  youth  just  emancipated  from  the  dry  scholastic 
rule  of  gymnasium  professors. 

Matters  are  further  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  Constance, 
Zehren's  beautiful  daughter,  whose  relations  with  her  father  are  pecu- 
liar and  almost  hostile,  and  with  whom  George  at  once  falls  boyishly 
in  love.  Hans  von  Trantow,  a  young  noble  of  ancient  family  and  a 
hopeless  lover  of  Constance's,  is  also  introduced.  This  good-humored, 
melancholy,  blue-eyed  young  giant,  apathetic  and  silent,  who  cares  for 
little  beyond  his  bottle  of  wine  and  to  shoot  hares  out  of  his  window 
in  his  cabbage-garden,  and  who  is  still  a  man  of  the  purest  honor,  of 
perfect  loyalty,  and  utterly  incapable  of  fear,  is,  though  but  a  slight 
sketch;  one  of  the  finest  characters  in  fiction. 

Here  we  see  some  attempt  to  give  the  indictment  against  the  aristoc- 
racy the  solid  ground  that  we  pointed  out  as  necessary.  Zehren  and 
Trantow  both  feel  themselves  debarred  by  their  rank  from  entering 
into  the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  so  Zehren's  fiery  energy  drives  him 
into  lawlessness,  while  Trantow's  patience  and  fortitude  sink  him  into 
apathy.  Yet  compared  with  these  two,  the  vain,  foolish,  cowardly 
Granow,  who  represents  the  parvenu  aristocracy,  and  the  cunning, 
greedy  millionaire  Streber,  who  represents  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie^  cut 
but  a  poor  figure. 
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George  learns  that  the  Wild  Zehren  has  gone  to  receive  some 
smuggled  goods,  and  also  that  there  is  a  plot  to  betray  him  to  the 
revenue-officers,  which  he  resolves  to  frustrate  if  possible,  and  so 
follows  him  to  warn  him.  He  joins  the  smugglers,  with  Zehren  at 
their  head,  and  thus  is  involved  in  the  attack  and  pursuit  which 
follows.  Zehren  is  wounded,  his  castle  burnt,  and  hunted  to  his  last 
hiding-place  he  shoots  himself  George,  after  eluding  pursuit  for 
some  days,  gives  himself  up  to  justice,  and  is  put  in  prison,  thus 
closing  the  first  period  of  his  life,  which  we  may  call  his  Wild  Oats. 
His  Lehrjakre,  or  Apprenticeship,  follows,  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
"Superintendent" — an  ideal  character,  and,  like  all  ideals,  rather 
shadowy  and  intangible  —  and  then  comes  the  third  period  when  he 
enters  active  life  and  takes  his  share  in  the  business  of  the  world. 

We  can  not  further  follow  the  course  of  the  story,  which,  though  it 
drags  in  some  places,  and  especially  w'here  the  author  undertakes  to 
develop  his  ethical  and  social  views  in  discourses  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  two  or  three  characters  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his  spokesmen, 
and  though  the  prison-scenes  are  perhaps  disproportionately  pro- 
longed,—  still,  for  the  most  part,  proceeds  with  a  swift  steady  progres- 
sion, and  abounds  in  novel  incidents  and  dramatic  situations. 

In  nothing  is  the  increase  of  power  to  which  we  have  alluded,  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  descriptions  ;  the  passages  depicting  the 
wild  scenery  of  the  island  and  coast,  the  desolate  castle  and  estate  of 
Zehrendorf,  the  pursuit  of  the  smugglers,  and  the  storm  and  flood  at 
S.,  having  a  picturesqueness,  force,  and  vividness  unsurpassed  even  in 
the  great  masterpieces  of  fiction.  We  can  perceive  the  influence  of 
Dickens  —  not  on  the  humoristic,  but  the  realistic  side  —  upon  Spiel- 
hagen,  in  the  cumulative  way  in  which  he  assembles  a  multitude  of 
minute  subordinate  details,  artistically  arranged  to  bring  out  the  effect. 
Thus  the  storm  may  be  compared,  as  to  the  mode  of  handling,  with 
the  storm  in  David  Coppcrfichi.  Not  that  Spielhagen  is  an  imitator, 
but  he  is  artist  enough  to  know  the  advantage  of  carefully  studying  the 
work  of  a  craftsmaster ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  in  part  due  to  this 
study  that  Hammer  and  Anvil  exhibits  so  marked  an  improvement 
over  his  previous  works. 

We  can  only  give  as  a  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers  a  mutil- 
ated extract.  It  is  from  the  scene  where  the  smuggling  party  are 
hunted  by  the  soldiers.  The  night  coming  on  has  checked  the  pur- 
suit, and  Zehren  has  just  remarked  that  they  can  now  get  safely  back 
to  his  castle  in  the  darkness. 

Just  as  he  said  these  words  there  was  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  in  the  distance 
ahead  of  us,  like  a  feeble  flash  of  lightning.  Before  I  could  frame  any  conjecture  as 
to  its  cause,  it  flashed  out  once  more,  this  time  more  vividly,  and  not  vjlnishing 
again.  The  light  increased  every  moment,  rising  higher  and  higher  against  the 
black  sky  with  a  steadily  widening  glare. 

"  Trantowitz  is  on  fire,"  cried  Herr  von  Zehren. 

It  was  not  Trantowitz ;  it  could  not  be  Trantowitz,  that  lay  further  to  the  left  and 
much  lower.  At  Trantowitz  there  were  not  the  lofty  trees  whose  summits  I  could 
now  distinguish  in  the  glow  which  burned  now  red  and  now  yellow,  but  ever  brighter 
and  brighter. 

"  By  heaven,  it  is  my  own  house  !  "  said  Herr  von  Zehren.  He  rushed  forward  a 
few  paces,  and  then  stopping,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.     It  was  a  hideous  mirth. 

"This  is  a  good  joke,"  he  said  ;  "  they  are  burning  the  old  nest  down.  That  is 
smoking  the  old  fox  out  of  his  den  with  a  vengeance." 
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However  the  fire  had  originated  in  which  the  old  castle  was  now  rapidly  consum- 
ing, it  could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more  critical  moment  for  the  castle's  master. 
Although  we  were  fully  a  mile  distant,  the  flames  which  now  towered  above  the 
gigantic  trees  of  the  park,  cast  their  light  to  our  very  feet,  and  as  the  awful  glare  was 
caught  up  and  reflected  by  the  black  clouds,  now  changing  to  a  lurid  crimson,  a 
strange  and  fearful  light  spread  over  the  whole  region.  I  could  clearly  see  Herr 
von  Zehren's  features  :  they  were,  or  appeared  to  me,  of  the  paleness  of  death. 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  us  hasten  to  get  away  from  here,"  I  said  to  him. 

"  The  hunt  is  about  to  begin,"  he  said. 

The  hunt  had  begun  already.  The  pursuing  party  who  had  beset  the  narrow 
pass,  and  had  probably  no  other  orders  than  to  cut  us  off  there,  were  now,  by  the 
strangest  accident,  enabled  to  continue  the  pursuit,  and  they  made  the  best  use  of 
the  opportunity.  Spreading  out  in  the  fashion  of  skirmishers,  without  venturing  too 
dangerously  near  to  the  morass  on  either  side,  they  pressed  rapidly  on,  rousing  from 
their  hiding-places  the  fugitives,  some  of  whom  were  stealing  across  the  open  space 
to  the  narrow  outlet,  and  others  crouching  to  the  earth  or  lurking  in  hollows,  in 
hope  that  the  pursuit  would  be  given  over.  Here  and  there  a  flash  pierced  the 
dusky  glow,  and  the  report  of  a  musket  rang  out ;  and  everywhere  I  saw  the  figures 
of  pursuers  and  pursued  flitting  through  the  uncertain  light,  and  heard  wild  cries  of 
"  Halt ! "  "  Stand  !  "  and  a  loud  halloo  and  laughter  when  one  was  caught. 

The  blood  seemed  frozen  in  my  veins.  To  be  hunted  down  and  shot  down  in  this 
fashion,  like  hares  at  a  battue  ! 

"  And  no  arms,"  muttered  Herr  von  Zehren,  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

"  Here  ! "  cried  I,  tearing  the  pistols  from  my  belt  and  placing  one  in  his  hand. 

"  Loaded .'' " 

"  Yes ! " 

"  Now  then,  eti  avantl'''' 

At  a  rapid  run  we  had  nearly  reached  the  outlet-pass,  distinguishible  to  those 
who  knew  the  localities  by  a  pollard  willow  and  a  clump  of  hazels,  when  I  caught 
the  gleam  of  musket-barrels  above  the  bushes.  It  was  as  I  had  dreaded  :  the  outlet 
was  beset 

"  I  know  another  way,"  whispered  Herr  von  Zehren.  "  Perhaps  it  will  bear  us, 
and  if  not " 

I  did  not  let  him  finish — "  On !  on  1 "  I  cried. 

We  turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  entered  the  tall  rushes  that  bordered  the 
morass.  But  they  had  already  caught  sight  of  us ;  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Halt !  "  and 
shots  were  fired  at  us ;  and  some  came  rapidly  running  toward  us. 

"  It  must  be  here,"  said  Herr  von  Zehren,  parting  the  high  rushes  and  plunging 
into  them.     I  followed  closely  behind  him. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  crouching  almost  to  the  earth,  we  crept  forward.  It  was 
a  desperate  attempt.  More  than  once  I  sank  to  the  knees  in  the  black  morass  :  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  in  case  I  stuck  fast  in  it,  to  blow  out  my  brains. 

"  We  shall  do  it  yet,"  said  Herr  von  Zehren  in  a  whisper  to  me  over  his  shoulder. 
"  We  have  passed  the  worst  now.  I  know  it  well :  I  was  here  after  snipe  last 
spring,  and  the  villain  Jock  was  with  me.     So :  now  we  are  through." 

He  pushed  through  the  rushes,  and  at  the  same  moment  three  men,  who  had 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  must  have  been  lying  for  some  minutes  in  ambush  a  few 
paces  from  the  outlet,  sprang  upon  us.     The  foremost  man  was  Long  Jock  Swart. 

"  Dog ! "  hissed  Herr  von  Zehren  through  his  clenched  teeth.  He  raised  his 
pistol,  and  Long  Jock  fell  to  the  ground,  a  dead  man. 

At  the  same  moment  I  also  fired,  and  one  of  the  others  reeled  and  fell  with  aloud 
cry.  The  third  shot  off  his  piece,  and  ran  at  full  speed  back  to  the  morass.  The 
wounded  man  then  rose  to  his  feet  and  limped  off  with  considerable  celerity,  but 
with  loud  cries  of  pain. 

Herr  von  Zehren,  in  the  meantime,  had  stepped  up  to  the  fallen  man.  I  sprang 
to  his  side,  and  seized  the  man,  who  was  lying  on  his  face,  by  the  shoulders  to  raise 
him  up.  As  I  lifted  him  his  head  fell  heavily  forward.  A  cold  shudder  ran  through 
me.     "  My  God  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  he  is  dead  ! " 

"  He  would  have  it  so,"  said  Herr  von  Zehren. 

The  body  of  the  dead  man  slipped  from  my  hand ;  I  arose,  trembling  in  every 
limb ;  my  brain  began  to  swim.  Here  stood  a  man  with  the  discharged  pistol  in 
his  hand ;  there  lay  another  like  a  log  upon  the  ground,  and  a  red  glow,  as  if  from 
the  open  gate  of  hell,  fell  upon  them  both ;  the  smoke  of  powder  filled  the  air,  and 
the  rushes  of  the  morass  gave  a  hissing  sound  as  of  a  thousand  serpents 
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At  the  edge  of  the  morass,  where  we  now  were,  there  was  a  hollow,  in  which, 
amojig  the  deeper  marshy  spots  overgro\\Ti  with  long  reed-grass,  there  were  higher 
patches,  like  islands,  covered  with  thick  clumps  of  alders,  hazels,  and  willows.  For 
any  other,  who  did  not  know  every  foot  of  this  wild  region,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  any  way  here  ;  but  the  old  huntsman,  who  was  now  the  fox  upon 
whose  track  the  hounds  were  following  hard,  was  not  for  a  moment  at  fault  either 
in  the  direction  to  be  taken,  or  the  pathless  way  that  was  to  lead  us  through  this 
wilderness.  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  how  a  man  of  his  age,  hard 
pressed  as  he  had  already  been,  and  wounded  besides,  as  I  presently  learned,  was 
able  to  overcome  such  difficulties  as  nearly  vanquished  my  youthful  strength. 
Whenever  since  I  have  seen  an  old  thorough-bred,  broken  down  under  the  saddle 
or  in  harness,  who  still,  when  his  generous  blood  is  roused,  by  his  fire,  his  strength, 
and  endurance  puts  his  younger  rivals  to  shame,  my  mind  reverts  to  the  Wild 
Zehren  in  this  night  of  terror.  He  burst  through  almost  impenetrable  thickets  as 
though  they  were  standing  grain,  he  bounded  over  wide  chasms  like  a  stag,  and  did 
not  check  Jiis  rapid  course  until  we  came  out  of  the  hollow  upon  the  dunes. 

Here  we  took  breath,  and  held  a  brief  consultation  which  way  we  should  next 

pursue To  attempt  to  cross  the  heath  between  Zehrendorf  and  Trantowitz 

and  reach  the  house  of  some  one  of  Hcrr  von  Zehren's  friends,  would  have  been 
mere  madness  now  that  the  whole  sky  was  reddened  with  the  still  increasing  con- 
flagration, and  the  heath  illuminated  with  a  light  that  almost  equalled  that  of  day. 
But  one  chance  was  left  us  :  to  keep  to  the  left  along  the  strand  as  far  as  the  pro- 
montory, there  ascend  the  chalk-cliff  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  tower,  and  so 
reach  the  beech-wood  of  the  park,  which  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  forest 
which  bordered  the  coast  for  about  eight  miles. 

"  If  I  can  only  get  so  far,"  said  he  ;  "  my  arm  begins  to  grow  very  painful." 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  learned  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  He  had  not 
known  it  himself  at  first,  and  then  supposed  he  had  only  struck  it  against  some 
sharp  projecting  bough,  until  the  increasing  pain  showed  what  was  really  the  matter. 
I  asked  him  to  let  me  examine  the  wound  ;  but  he  said  we  had  no  time  for  anything 
of  that  sort,  and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  binding  up  the  arm  as  firmly  as  I  could 
with  his  handkerchief,  which  indeed  did  but  little  good. 

Here  among  the  dunes  I  remembered  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  ammunition  in 
my  pocket,  and  by  his  direction  I  reloaded  the  pistols.  A  shudder  came  over  me 
when  he  handed  me  his,  and  I  touched  the  cold  wet  steel.  But  it  was  not  blood, 
though  in  the  red  light  it  looked  like  it  :  it  was  but  the  moisture  from  the  damp 
atmosphere  still  heavy  with  rain. 

We  emerged  from  the  dunes  upon  the  strand,  in  order  to  proceed  more  rapidly 
over  the  hard  sand.  The  light  was  now,  when  apparently  all  the  buildings  were 
involved  in  the  conflagration,  so  strong  that  a  dull  crimson  glow,  reflected  from  the 
reddened  clouds,  was  thrown  far  out  to  sea.  Even  the  lofty  and  steep  chalk-cliffs 
under  which  we  were  presently  passing,  looked  down  upon  us  strangely  in  the 
strange  light.  There  seemed  something  unearthly  and  awful  in  it ;  despite  the  con- 
siderable distance  at  which  we  were,  notwithstanding  that  hills  and  woods  lay  be- 
tween, notwithstanding  that  we  were  passing  under  the  shelter  of  cliffs  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high,  the  light  still  reached  us  and  smote  us,  as  if  what  had  been  done 
had  been  told  by  the  earth  to  the  heavens  and  by  the  heavens  to  the  sea  ;  and  earth, 
sky  and  sea  called  out  to  us  :  For  you  there  is  no  escape  ! 

As  for  the  ethical  purpose  of  the  story,  it  is  expressed  in  the  tjtle. 
At  all  times  mankind  has  been  divided  into  oppressors  and  op- 
pressed—  into  hammers  and  anvils.  But  the  reaction,  though  not  so 
apparent,  is  as  great  as  the  action ;  and  the  hammer  suffers  from  the 
impact  as  well  as  the  anvil,  and  must  be  broken  or  worn  out  in  time. 
So  old  types  of  oppression  give  place  to  new :  the  old  oppressors  by 
the  strong  arm  have  made  way  for  the  new  oppressors  by  fraud,  by  the 
money-power,  by  the  chicanery  of  law ;  and  the  time  of  these  too  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  Will  some  other  form  succeed  ?  Is  the  law  of 
hammer  and  anvil  immutable  and  eternal  ?  If  not,  how  is  it  to  be 
abrogated  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  which  is  clearly  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  "  riddle  of  the  painful  earth,"  is  not  to  be  condensed 
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into  a  formula.  For  one  thing,  we  are  told  tliat  no  man  is  altogetlier 
hammer  or  altogether  anvil,  but  rather  both  at  once ;  and  if  he  desires 
to  be  relieved  from  the  passive  part,  he  must  commence  by  renouncing 
the  active  one.  He  must  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  sympathy  as 
well  as  that  of  justice,  and  look  upon  himself  less  as  an  individual, 
and  more  as  a  member  of  a  great  brotherhood,  all  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  his  own.  Certainly  a  salutary  doctrine,  and  none  the 
less  salutary  that  it  forms  a  part  of  a  great  Message  that  was  delivered 
to  the  world  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Wm.  Hand  Browne. 
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ADAM    AND   MALLY. 

A  Story  of  Scottish  Farm-Life,  in  Four  Chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TWO    AGREE. 

ALLY  GILHAIZE  was  a  bride  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  being 
cried  (proclaimed)  with  her  fellow-servant,  Adam  Urquhart,  on 
three  successive  Sabbaths  in  their  parish  kirk.  In  the  meantime, 
bride  and  bridegroom  continued  in  their  places  at  farm  service  on  the 
same  farm,  and  did  their  duty  as  custom  and  a  sense  of  right  enabled 
them,  little  moved  by  the  jeers  and  gibes  of  their  fellow-servants. 

Mally  Gilhaize's  history  will  tell  her  character  as  it  grew :  one  has 
only  to  describe  her  person  as  she  lived  and  worked  —  for  to  Mally  to 
live  was  to  work  —  in  the  noon  of  her  life;  rest,  except  what  was 
inevitable,  was  self-indulgent,  weak,  unworthy.  Mally  would  have 
"  thought  shame  "  to  rest  when  she  could  work,  unless  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  then  it  was  not  so  much  rest  as  worship.  Mally  was  a  big 
woman,  square  for  her  height.  Her  forehead  was  low  and  not  broad  ; 
she  was  v.'ell,  almost  richly,  coloured,  dark-haired  and  dark-browed, 
with  grey  eyes  fully  opened,  and  looking  you  full  in  the  face,  but  having 
a  certain  fixedness  in  their  gaze.  She  had  a  firm  mouth,  showing  when 
she  spoke  even,  broad,  white  teeth.  Her  ordinary  dress  was  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  whole,  and  scrupulously  unbrightened  by  adornment. 
It  consisted  of  a  linen  jacket,  a  dark  petticoat,  a  coarse,  wide  apron, 
thrown  on  or  off  as  required  or  not.     Her  clean-made  feet  and  ankles 
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remained  bare,  save  in  winter,  when  they  were  invested  in  large  and 
hideous  hairy  woollen  stockings  and  clamping  shoes.  Her  abundant 
hair  was  covered  always  with  a  close  yet  voluminous  white  cap.  Her 
extraordinary  dress  was  Quaker-like  in  severe  simplicity ;  a  dark 
woollen  or  calico  gown  wdth  tight  high  body  and  tight  sleeves  to  the 
wrist,  a  neckerchief  to  the  chin,  the  same  white  cap  —  it  might  be  of 
finer  material  —  in  the  house  and  on  every  out-of-doors  expedition, 
except  to  the  kirk,  when  Mally  wore  a  coarse  straw  bonnet  with  a 
deep-toned  riband  strapping  it  down,  which  lasted  for  years.  Mally's 
wardrobe,  whether  for  summer  or  winter,  admitted  only  of  a  single 
variation  from  this  rule,  and  it  was  not  made  on  the  occasion  of  kirn, 
New- Year's  feast,  christening,  wedding  —  no,  not  of  her  own.  Mally 
would  be  wed,  if  she  ever  should  be  wed,  in  a  pea-bloom  or  earth- 
brown  woollen  gown.  But  on  the  sacrament  Sabbaths,  when  she  was 
"going  forward"  to  the  Lord's  T  tble,  Mally  walked  a  vestal  in  white 
from  head  to  foot. 

There  was  little  grace  or  graciousness  about  Mally,  she  was  too  set 
and  stiff  for  either,  but  she  had  an  air  of  homely  dignity  and  benefi- 
cence.    She  bore  a  distant  resemblance  to  Goethe's  Dorothea. 

In  her  early  days,  Mally  was  not  a  singular  person  of  her  age  and 
class.  She  was  a  douce  lass  where  others  were  glaikit  (giddy),  but 
there  were  many  douce  lasses  to  be  seen  then  at  kirk  and  market,  as 
there  were  giants  among  the  sons  of  men  in  the  time  of  Anak. 

Adam  Urquhart  —  Adam  of  the  bothy  —  by  whom  Mally  had  been 
courted,  and  with  whom  she  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  cried,  was  five 
years  older  than  she,  a  man  of  thirty,  rather  advanced  in  years  for  a 
bachelor  ploughman,  but  he  had  waited  discreetly  till  he  should  attain 
the  rank  of  foreman  before  he  changed  his  estate.  He  was  scarcely  a 
comely  man,  unless  to  those  who  accept  the  outward  expression  of 
rough  sincerity  and  vigour  for  comeliness.  His  fifteen  3'ears  of  holding 
a  plough  and  driving  a  cart  had  bowed  and  rounded  his  back  till  his 
height  was  lost,  and  he  looked  short  for  a  man  beside  Mally  for  a 
woman.  He  was  swarthy  in  complexion,  with  great  growing  bristles 
rendering  coarse  his  cheeks  and  chin  for  six  days  out  of  seven.  His 
jaw  was  too  marked,  his  eyes  were  too  sunken,  ytt  the  eyes  were 
honest  eyes  when  one  could  look  into  them,  and  could  gleam  with  a 
man's  repressed  ardour,  and  the  mouth,  while  it  was  not  a  sensual 
mouth,  could  smile  with  a  man's  kindness.  There  was  nothing  treach- 
erous, nothing  essentially  cruel  in  Adam's  physiognomy.  He  was  a 
sturdy  fellow,  and  to  be  relied  on,  though  he  was  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  needed  a  light,  firm  hold  on  him  ;  not  that  he  was  vicious,  looking 
at  him  in  the  light  of  a  horse,  but  he  was  desperately  opinionative, 
like  most  one-sided,  self-made  beasts  and  men,  and  without  question 
as  stubborn  as  ten  mules.  His  dress  was  the  ordinary  ploughman's 
dress,  on  which  the  alteration  is  only  in  a  few  details.  His  corduroy 
breeches  were  knee-breeches,  and  were  met  by  long  "  rig  and  fur  " 
(ridge  and  furrow)  blue  worsted  stockings,  his  bonnet  was  the  original 
broad  blue  bonnet,  and  he  was  addicted  to  enormous  owerlays 
(cravats). 

How  Adam  and  Mally,  two  mortals  self-contained,  self-sufficing, 
stuck-up  (allow  them  one  grievous,  perilous  failing  in  common  ;  they 
had  also  in  common  many  great  virtues,  as  their  master  and  mistress, 
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neighbours  and  kindred,  could  have  testified),  condescended  to  hanker 
after  each  other,  yield  to  each  other's  influence,  promise  themselves  to 
each  other,  is  a  mystery.  There  is  no  explanation  of  it  save  in  that 
other  mystery  and  mixture  of  law  and  frowardness  —  human  nature. 
Possibly,  even  at  the  old  farm  of  Hayston  —  an  Arcadia  of  simplicity, 
frugality,  and  disciplined  self-denial  to  a  Lycurgus  or  a  Johannes 
Calvinus  —  there  was  something  a-missing  which  awoke  a  yearning  in 
these  two  hearts  —  quiet,  calm,  stout  in  their  fervour  —  a  fervour  of 
faith  and  duty.  There  had  been  needs  in  which  Mally,  capable  and 
contented  as  she  was,  could  not  do  all  for  herself,  and  could  not  leave 
anything  undone  without  a  sigh  and  a  sniff  of  dissatisfaction.  There 
had  been  wants  which  Adam,  Spartan  as^'^he  was,  and  dexterous  with 
the  hardly  acquired  skill  of  a  man  driven  to  his  own  resources,  could 
neither  supply  nor  deny  without  a  groan  and  a  grunt  of  disgust.  Mally 
must  have  milked  wicked  cows  which  would  not  be  "gentle  to  her," 
and  which,  in  spite  of  her  courage  for  a  woman,  caused  her  woman's 
heart  to  quail  when  there  was  no  all-powerful,  undaunted  "  man  body  " 
to  take  up  his  station  in  the  straw  or  the  grass,  and  hold  the  head  ever 
ready  to  butt  and  the  hoof  ever  prone  to  fling.  Mally  must  have  gone 
morning  and  evening  in  summer  to  do  her  milking  in  the  pasture  fields, 
and  when  she  carried  home  the  "  race  "  of  brimming  pails,  though  she 
used  a  gird  or  hoop  and  had  muscular  arms,  still  these  arms  must 
have  ached  again  for  a  man's  strength  to  help  her  on  with  her  burden 
along  the  weary  road  of  half  a  mile.  Mally  must  have  stripped  the 
cherry  tree  and  the  pear  tree  in  their  seasons,  must  have  climbed 
ladders  and  scrambled  across  open,  half-rotten  couples  or  joists,  on 
hay  stacks,  and  in  barns  after  erratic  hens'  nests.  Mally  must  have 
walked  on  errands  to  the  next  village  past  kirk  and  kirk-yard  on  dark 
winter  no  less  than  gloaming  summer  nights,  and  Mally  was  as  super- 
stitious as  she  was  godly.  Mally  must  also  have  attended,  if  she  would 
not  get  the  cold  shoulder  for  being  unsocial,  little  festivities  in  her 
circle,  and  been  pursued  and  persecuted  as  fair  game  by  the  lighter 
men  and  women  whom  her  reserve  and  discretion  rebuked,  if  she  had 
not  a  formidable  champion  and  protector  —  and  Mally  was  intensely 
proud,  though  she  hid  the  disposition  jealously  from  herself  and  others, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  deadly  sin  in  a  Christian  but  a  tremendous  blunder 
and  crime  in  a  peasant  to  peasants. 

As  for  Adam,  he  dropped  the  buttons  off  his  sark  and  boggled 
horribly  in  sewing  them  on  again.  His  stockings,  which  his  mother 
knitted  for  him,  became  riddles  in  the  intervals  between  the  old  and 
the  new  instalments.  Darn  his  best,  he  darned  such  knots  and  lumps 
on  his  heels  and  toes  that  the  pilgrims  with  the  unboiled  peas  in  their 
shoes  had  an  easy  progress  compared  with  Adam.  Unluckily  men 
could  not  go  bare-footed  to  the  plough,  as  women  "  linked  "  about  the 
kitchen,  the  poultry  yard,  the  bleaching  green,  in  their  trifling  avoca- 
tions. Adam  was  as  hardy  and  tough  a  fellow  as  any  in  the  parish, 
but  he  was  exposed  in  its  full  brunt  to  a  calendar  the  changes  of  which 
are  rung  in  the  proverb : 

The  first  day  it  was  wind  and  weet, 
The  second  day  it  was  snaw  and  sleet, 
•  The  third  day  was  sic  a  freeze 

It  stuck  the  birds'  nebs  to  the  trees. 
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In  addition,  Adam  was  scorched  by  what  sun  was  going  between 
whiles.  ,  He  was  nourished  and  housed  like  an  ancient  with  the  con- 
stitution of  a  modern  Briton.  He  could  have  defied  a  Hercules  in  the 
same  circumstances  not  to  have  ailments  now  and  again.  Adam's 
head  ached,  and  his  mother  was  four  parishes  off  from  caring  for  and 
comforting  him.  He  had  a  fever  of  cold,  and  a  rebellion  against  his 
coarse  fare,  and  he  had  no  man  or  woman  either  to  mind  his  shivering, 
or  to  boil,  bake,  brew  with  fond  anxiety  to  feed  him  with  the  food 
convenient  for  him  and  for  which  his  sorely-strained  body  was  craving. 
There  was  a  greater  trial  in  store  for  Adam's  philosophy.  His  pair  of 
horses,  his  two  familiar  friends  —  not  servants  —  the  trust  he  had  been 
proud  to  hold  since  he  was  a  hafflin  (half  boy,  half  man),  the  pride  of 
his  proud  heart,  very  nearly  what  an  Arab's  horse  is  to  a  child  of  the 
desert,  what  a  Red  Indian's  dog  is  to  the  wild  hunter,  Adam's 
horses  —  Diamond  and  Bab-at-the-Bowster  —  were  liable  to  sickness, 
even  as  Adam  was,  lost  their  sleekness,  hung  their  heads,  pawed  and 
stamped  with  unrest,  shook,  and  went  from  their  oats  in  turn.  Adam 
was  reduced  to  distress  verging  on  despair.  In  such  an  e.xtremity 
woman  was  revenged,  for  Adam  with  all  his  will  and  all  the  skill  of  a 
fair  amount  of  practice  could  not  concoct  drinks  and  mashes  for  his 
patients  with  the  perfection  of  consistency  and  temperature  that  a  silly 
woman  could  attain  by  sheer  instinct. 

The  old  foreman's  house  was  joined  to  the  old  farm-house  of  Hay- 
ston,  and  formed  with  it  one  of  the  sides  of  the  loan.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  rude  offices,  flanked  by  the  round  tower  of  the 
pigeon-house,  while  the  double  row  of  stacks  served  as  a  grand 
avenue  or  mall.  In  her  maiden  service  Mally  lived  next  door  to  her 
future  home.  She  might  personally  overlook  every  addition  and 
improvement  which  Adam,  always  bent  on  making  the  best  of  his 
possessions,  was  instituting  even  now  "  after  hours  "  with  the  neces- 
sary permission,  but  exposed  to  the  somewhat  sardonic  contemplation 
and  comment  of  the  present  tenants,  vice  whom,  as  transferred  to 
another  farm  and  master,  Adam  and  Mally  were  to  be  promoted. 

Adam's  eftbrts  at  an  increase  of  convenience  were  not  all  for  his 
own  benefit.  He  did  contrive  a  stand  behind  the  door  for  his  chest, 
and  knocked  up  a  shelf  above  the  fire  for  his  books  —  his  old, 
well-cared-for  school  Bible  and  a  few  more  volumes.  He  held  these 
books  in  high  esteem,  more  out  of  a  respect  for  knowledge  in  the 
abstract,  and  as  religious  elements  and  tokens  of  respectability,  than 
as  means  of  study.  Adam  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  tolerably  well 
as  became  a  parish  school  boy,  but  he  was  no  genius  of  a  student  in 
hodden  grey.  Reading  in  the  concrete  beyond  "  a  chapter,"  a  roup 
bill,  an  old  newspaper  account  of  an  accident  or  a  crime  —  the  last 
more  difficult  to  compass  because  he  did  not  know  what  was  coming  — 
sent  this  son  of  the  soil  soundly  to  sleep.  But  Mally  might  also  feast 
her  eyes,  and  did  shyly  regale  them  by  watching,  so  short  a  way  off, 
her  bridegroom  measuring,  with  his  corduroy-clad  arm  for  an  ell-wand 
and  his  thumb  for  one  of  its  inches,  the  space  of  the  wall  in  order 
that  he  might  select  the  best  spot  for  her  wheel,  in  the  era  of  domestic 
spinning.  She  prized  still  more  than  this  planning  or  that  of  a  second 
ledge   for  her  water  stoup  and  solitary  specimens  of  pot   and   pan, 
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since  Mally,  though  practical,  was  not  utterly  prosaic,  a  nail  which 
Adam  knocked  into  the  plaster  just  over  the  little  window,  to  be  ready 
for  Mally's  bird  cage.  Mally  had  a  partiality  for  birds,  while  Adam's 
speciality  in  the  matter  of  taste  lay  in  flowers.  The  gruff,  taciturn 
man  loved,  while  he  blushed  for  his  love,  a  flower.     • 

Mally's  wheel  and  stoup  were  in  the  glory  of  new  wood  at  the 
wheelwright's  and  cooper's.  INIally  had  been  occupied  in  the  evenings 
for  weeks  making  and  marking  the  sheets  and  blankets  which  she  had 
first  spun.  The  master  of  Hayston  had  undertaken  to  fill  Mally's 
girnel,  doubling  for  that  purpose  Adam's  allowance  of  meal  and  pota- 
toes. The  mistress  had  presented  her  favourite  servant  with  her 
wedding  gown,  the  young  mistress,  the  thirteen  years  old  daughter  of 
the  house,  had  danced  about  Mally  with  Mally's  wedding  cap.  The 
farm  servants,  Sandy  and  Geordie,  Mysie  and  Girzie,  were  coming 
forward  with  their  offerings  of  mousetraps  and  pincushions.  Mally 
and  Adam  were  not  immensely  popular,  but  it  would  have  boded  ill, 
both  to  giver  and  receiver,  to  prove  churlish,  not  to  do  as  one  would 
be  done  by  in  pouring  into  the  lap  of  the  bride  the  customary  gifts 
when  marriage,  like  death,  hushed  discord.  It  was  Adam's  privilege 
and  duty  to  bestow  the  crimson  plaid,  worked  (that  is,  with  the  pattern 
woven  into  the  texture),  which  was  thenceforth  to  enwrap  Mally's 
matronly  shoulders,  that  as  maidenly  shoulders  had  been  ignorant  of 
further  protection  than  the  "  body  "  of  her  gown.  Mally  acknowledged 
gratefully  that  Adam  had  not  spared  her,  or  rather  himself,  when  he 
spent  thus  a  portion  of  the  savings  of  his  wages. 

Adam  was  a  hard-fisted  man  in  general ;  it  was  a  mercy  that  he 
knew  how  to  open  his  hand  on  occasions,  so  that  Mally's  filled-in  plaid 
was  the  admiration  and  envy  of  her  gossips.  In  no  woman  was  the 
love  of  dress,  other  than  suitable,  substantial  dress,  less  ingrained ; 
still  Mally  had  the  feelings  of  her  kind,  and  loved  Adam  the  better 
for  his  bounty  and  for  the  sacrifice  which  the  bounty  had  cost  him. 

It  was  within  a  fortnight  and  an  odd  day  or  two  of  Mally's  mar- 
riage and  of  Martinmas.  The  blended  dowiness  and  mirth  of  the 
final  ingathering  of  the  crop,  and  the  fresh  slaughter  of  a  mart  ("  head  " 
of  cattle),  were  stamped  this  year  at  Hayston  with  the  inevitable 
heartiness,  the  important  consciousness  of  an  approaching  wedding  at 
the  farm-town.  Every  introductory  act  of  the  drama  had  been  played 
out  happily.  The  grey  Martinmas  sky  did  not  threaten  the  humiale, 
valiant  pair  and  the  peasant  home  sure  and  safe  in  its  lowliness. 
Adam  and  Mally  were  in  high  health  and  in  the  prime  of  their  years ; 
and  all  their  relations  ("still,"  sensible  people,  like  the  couple  them- 
selves) were  consenting  to  the  union. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TWO    FALL    OUT. 

Love  is  a  charm,  and  led  the  lovers,  led  the  whole  world  of  Hayston 
a  charmed  life  during  the  first  week  after  Adam  and  Mally  had  pub- 
licly proclaimed  by  the  melodious  mouth  of  the  precentor  that  there 
was  a  purpose  of  marriage  between  them,  "  for  the  first  time,"  the  first 
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time  being  that  of  the  proclamation  and  not  of  the  purpose.  A  second 
time  the  round  and  rosy  man  of  psahTis  and  paraphrases,  and  of 
ancient  ballants  and  Allan  Ramsay's  songs  in  the  harvest  field  and 
the  barn  and  his  own  meal  mill,  shouted  forth  what  rebounded  like 
spent  shot,  and  a  certain  waste  of  words  within  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  the  kirk,  information  which  had  become  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able "  news  to  the  congregation.  Only  the  wild  lassie  Jeannie  Fernie 
was  as  ready  as  ever  to  draw  down  on  herself  a  rebuke  by  giggling 
irrepressibly,  facing  right  round  and  poking  her  bare  head  into  the 
bucht  behind,  where  those  self-contained,  pragmatic  sheep  of  the  fold, 
Adam  Urquhart  and  Mally  Gilhaize,  were  in  their  places  among  the 
other  Hayston  servants.  According  to  strictest  Presbyterian  usage, 
they  kept  the  Sabbath  by  waiting  on  the  acts  of  public  worship, 
singing  in  a  growling  bass  and  a  piping  treble,  praying  and  listening 
to  the  sermon  as  they  best  might,  while  they  sat  out  doggedly  the 
crying  of  their  marriage. 

Then  the  first  objection  to  the  marriage  arose  in  the  tiniest  little  tift 
between  two  big,  reasonable,  attached  creatures. 

One  night  Adam  had  carried  Mally's  lantern  and  milk-pails,  though 
it  was  only  from  the  byre  aslant  the  loan  when  the  kye  were  in  the 
house.  Mally  had  not  demurred,  although  the  distance  was  so  short 
that  the  aid  was  no  relief  worth  speaking  of  to  her,  while  the  lending 
of  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  broad,  roaring  laughter  to  the 
remaining  company  of  servants  loitering  about  and  coming  up  behind 
the  couple.  These  women  were  not  so  devotedly  squired,  those  men 
were  simply  in  search  of  the  measures  of  milk  to  be  apportioned  for 
their  supper,  or  in  condescending  acceptance  of  the  mi.xed  gossip  of 
the  byre,  before  they  should  retire  in  a  purely  masculine  conclave,  like 
their  higher-born  brethren  of  billiard  and  smoking  rooms,  to  the  gossip 
of  the  stable.  But  Mally,  though  she  was  a  little  calculating  and  had 
a  false  horror  of  being  spoken  of  and  laughed  at  (the  only  false  thing 
about  her),  was  also  fond  of  Adam,  so  she  walked  an  idle  lady, 
suftering  Adam  to  be  a  little  fussy  and  oppressive  in  his  attentions. 
Doubtless  she  was  cognisant  of  the  truth,  and  took  comfort  from  it, 
that  the  offence  was  the  result  of  an  abnormal  condition  on  the  part 
of  Adam,  and  was  by  no  means  likely  to  prove  inveterate,  so  as  to 
render  the  couple  permanently  ridiculous. 

But  Adam  was  daft  this  night,  as  a  bridegroom  twice  cried  may  well 
be.  After  the  horse  suppering  and  his  own  suppering,  hardly  daintier 
than  that  of  his  charge,  when  douce  folk  were  in  bed  or  on  their  way 
to  that  result,  he  tapped  at  the  kitchen  window,  the  doors  being  bolted 
and  barred  by  this  time,  with  a  modest  request,  Would  Mally  admit 
him  to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour,  and  bring  in  the  night  by  the  fire 
gathered  and  "  happed "  (tucked  in  and  patted  on  the  back  as  a 
mother  "haps  "  her  children)?  or  as  the  night  was  fine  and  not  too 
frosty,  would  Mally  open  the  door  and  stand  in  the  doorway  for  the 
same  space  of  time  with  him,  watching  till  the  moon  rose  ? 

There  was  the  excuse  for  Adam  that  the  custom  to  which  he  wished 
to  conform  was  universal  in  his  class ;  Mally's  complianpe  with  his 
requirement  involved  no  impropriety  or  imprudence  according  to  the 
common  standard,  nay,  Mally  had  watched  and  brought  in  the  night 
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with  Adam  at  the  hearth  and  by  the  door  before  now  without  a  dream 
of  harm.  But  Mally  did  not  choose  to  watch  with  Adam  this  night, 
although  he  had,  or  supposed  he  had,  something  particular  to  say  to 
her.  Where  was  the  use,  she  asked  herself,  of  the  two  waking  and 
watching  yet  again,  when  they  were  to  belong  to  each  other  so  soon  ? 
It  would  be  a  culpable  waste  of  a  peat  fire  and  an  oil  lamp,  and  Mally 
was  no  more  wasteful  of  her  master's  and  mistress's  fuel  and  light  than 
of  her  own  property.  The  doorway  was  draughty,  and  standing  in  it 
for  so  much  as  ten  minutes  at  night  might  cost  Mally  a  stiff  neck 
and  a  swollen  face  (as  if  Mally  were  not  stiff-necked  and  swollen 
enough  with  conceit)  so  shortly  before  her  marriage.  Above  all, 
where  was  the  need  for  the  risk  ?     Mally  did  not  believe  in  the  need. 

No,  Mally  could  not,  would  not  grant  the  prayer  of  x'ldam's  petition. 
She  was  just  going  to  say  her  prayers  and  go  to  bed,  like  a  sober- 
minded  maiden,  and  she  counselled  Adam  to  do  the  same.  And 
Adam  complied  with  the  counsel,  after  some  parleying  and  remon- 
strating—  Adam  complied  in  dudgeon,  and  what  was  worse,  with  a 
wounded,  aggrieved  feeling  against  Mally. 

The  dudgeon  was  gone  by  the  sunrise,  for  Adam  was  slow  to  wrath, 
and  all  the  more  frightfully  implacable  in  wrath  when  it  came  ;  but 
the  wounded,  aggrieved  feeling  lingered  and  rankled.  There  was  a 
something  —  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  peace  and 
sunshine  of  the  footing  on  which  the  lovers  stood  towards  each  other 
from  that  night.  Mally  was  sensible  of  the  difference,  and  resented 
rather  than  regretted  it,  whether  she  had  the  right  or  not. 

However,  Adam  was  passionately  in  love  with  Mally;  there  was 
plenty  of  passion  in  the  man,  curbed  and  stamped  down  as  it  was,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  second  week  which  saw  Mally  and  Adam  bride 
and  bridegroom,  the  gossamer  cobweb  that  had  come  between  them 
had  all  but  vanished  in  air. 

On  the  eve  of-  the  third  proclamation  Sabbath,  Adam  and  Mally, 
holding  their  heads  so  erect,  stumbled  into  another  pitfall  more  rugged, 
deeper,  worse  to  get  out  of  than  what  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  not  the  bride's  and  the  bridegroom's  Sabbath  out,  but  there 
were  accommodating  neighbours  at  such  a  crisis,  and  Adam,  without 
previous  consultation,  ordained  bull-headedly  that  he  and  Mally  should 
get  up  at  daybreak,  set  out  on  the  support  of  the  lightest  of  break- 
fasts, and  walk  till  far  on  in  the  afternoon  to  reach  his  mother's  par- 
ticular "  cotton  "  (row  of  cottages),  from  which  they  could  not  return 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  following  morning. 

Mally  opened  her  great  grey  eyes,  hardened  all  over  her  square 
height,  and  distinctly  declined  the  expedition.  It  was  Sabbath- 
breaking  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  desire  to  throw  the  necessary  work 
of  her  last  Sabbath  in  service  on  a  neighbour  whom  she  could  not 
hope  to  pay  back  in  kind,  though  Adam  might  still  have  it  in  his 
power  to  relieve  the  man  who  fed  the  beasts  and  looked  after  the 
doors  in  Adam's  stead.  Mally's  own  mother,  who  lived  near  Hayston, 
had  promised  to  look  in  upon  her  daughter  after  kirk  time,  to  give  her 
good  advice,  perhaps  silently  to  look  at  her,  though  certainly  not  to 
kiss  or  cry  over  her.  The  long  road  to  travel,  which  Adam  was  so 
regardless  as  to  think  of,  even  if  the  weather  were  still  fine  —  and 
IS 
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who  could  depend  on  a  fair  day  at  I\Iartinmas  ?  (besides  the  cat  was 
washing  her  face  and  the  peacock  had  screamed)  —  would  be  very- 
injurious  to  Mally's  good  clothes.  Mally  could  not  go  to  see  Adam's 
folk  in  other  than  good  clothes. 

Adam  argued,  urged,  scolded  after  the  fashion  of  a  turbulent  sea 
furiously  attacking  and  sullenly  retreating  from  a  rock.  No  man  likes 
to  be  repeatedly  thwarted  by  the  very  person  whose  pleasure  it  should 
be  to  please  him.  It  added  a  thousand-fold  to  Adam's  provocation, 
that  he  had  committed  himself  to  others  before  he  consulted  Mally. 
He  had  sent  by  a  chance  messenger  word  of  his  intention  to  his 
mother,  he  had  appointed  his  fellow-ploughman,  Geordie,  to  occupy 
his  —  Adam's  —  post. 

After  all,  Adam  was  to  give  in  and  submit  to  Mally's  disobliging 
starchedness  and  obduracy.  He  was  to  disappoint  his  mother  and  the 
friends  whom  she  would  have  called  together  to  welcome  him  and  his 
bride ;  he  was  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  entire  town  of  Hayston.  The 
moment  Mally's  rebellion  sprouted  out,  Adam  received  a  dig  in  the 
ribs  from  Geordie.  "  Tak  tent,  Adam,  that  the  grey  mear  dinna  prove 
the  better  horse.  Nae  doubt  Mally  will  rin  nane  but  a  gude  gate,  wi' 
the  bit  atween  her  teeth,  but  some  men  would  prefer  a  less  masterfu' 
mear  —  and  wife."  Mally  ought  to  have  had  regard  for  Adam's  credit, 
and  her  own  involved  in  his,  ought  to  have  built  them  up  instead  of 
casting  them  down. 

Adam  spoke  some  bitter  words  and  departed  alone  to  his  mother's. 
Mally  kept  house  at  Hayston,  with  a  heart  that  knew  its  own  soreness 
and  was  not  without  its  chill  dismay.  Notwithstanding,  Mally  was  a 
bride,  nothing  could  alter  that  fact,  and  by  this  recurring  Sabbath  a 
week  nearer  to  being  a  wife.  The  precentor  would  cry  the  couple 
sonorously  the  third  time  though  Adam  and  Mally  were  not  there  to 
hear,  and  before  the  next  Sabbath  —  why  the  next  Sabbath  w  ould  be 
the  Sabbath  of  Mally's  kirking  in  Adam's  crimson,  plaid,  the  kirking 
of  her  life. 

But  what  if  Adam  would  not  speak  to  Mally  when  he  came  back  on 
Monday  ? 

It  was  the  faintest,  most  foolish  qualm  arising  out  of  Mally's  own 
heart,  for  she  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  mother,  yet  it  cost  Mally,  who 
rarely  shed  tears,  a  brief  shower  of  crystal  drops  surreptitiously  shed, 
and  wiped  away  as  soon  as  shed  with  her  apron.  Mally  might  shed 
these  tears,  they  were  the  last  she  would  shed  for  Adam  Urquhart. 

There  were  but  four  days  between  Monday  and  Adam  and  Mally's 
wedding-day,  which  like  that  of  other  working  men  and  women  was 
pushed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  week  that  it  might  be  celebrated 
on  the  half  holiday  of  a  Saturday.  It  was  therefore  pressingly  incum- 
bent on  Adam  that  he  should  speak  to  Mally  on  his  return,  and  he 
did  speak  to  her  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  while  he  still  looked  soiled, 
jaded,  and  to  tell  the  truth  cankered  in  temper. 

To  Mally's  amazement  and  indignation  Adam  made  a  late,  abrupt 
announcement  that  he  had  settled  their  wedding  should  be  a  penny 
wedding. 

Penny  weddings,  or  weddings  where  volunteer  guests  brought  each 
his  or  her  contribution  to  the  entertainment,  instead  of  its  expense 
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being  defrayed  jointly  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  were  still  in 
vogue  and  still  reckoned  respectable. 

But  it  may  be  guessed  how  unpalatable  penny  weddings  were  to  Mally 
Gilhaize,  and  how  she  resented,  as  next  to  an  unpardonable  affront, 
the  proposal  of  a  penny  wedding  in  her  own  case. 

The  idea  had  been  three-fourths  bred  in  Adam's  brain  by  ill-humour, 
and  the  fourth  share  in  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  niggardliness  latent  in 
him,  and  farther  developed  in  his  folk  with  whom  he  had  been  in  con- 
sultation. 

But  Mally  refused  point-blank  to  be  a  party  in  Adam's  plan  ;  refused 
with  such  scorn  and  acrimony  as  she  had  not  expressed  for  his  ill- 
judged  scheme  of  visiting  his  mother.  If  Adam  had  taken  no  pains 
to  dress  up  his  ungraceful  amendment  to  the  celebration  of  their  mar- 
riage, Mally  did  not  soften  her  rejection  of  it  and  her  disgust  at  its 
nature. 

"  You  may  be  married  ony  way  you  like,  Adam  Urquhart ;  but  I'll 
never  stand  up  at  a  penny  wedding,  and  gin  I  were  to  demean  mysell, 
my  folk  wouldna  hear  o't." 

Adam  was  no  liberal-minded,  temperate  and  tolerant  man  to  balance 
nice  questions  of  authority  before  and  after  marriage.  It  was  with 
him  Mally  would  not  stand  up,  it  was  with  him  that  she  spoke  of 
demeaning  herself.  If  she  cared  for  an3'body  save  herself,  it  was  for 
her  folk,  and  she  put  them  in  the  balance  against  him,  and  made  him 
go  down  before  them,  while  the  manner  of  her  reception  of  his  will 
was  the  summing-up  of  a  lengthened  list  of  slights  and  indignities. 
All  Adam's  worse  traits  were  strongly  acted  upon  and  rendered  domi- 
nant. The  savage  in  the  man  was  seen  in  the  black  gloom  of  his 
brow  and  the  fierce  set  of  his  teeth. 

"You  are  a  haught}^  hizzie,"  he  said  hoarsely;  "you  are  no'  the 
v/ife  for  a  poor  man  like  me  ;  you  may  marry  how  or  when  you  like  for 
me,  from  this  day." 

Mally  met  his  defiant  gaze  with  an  answering  glare  from  those  fixed 
grey  eyes  of  hers,  and  the  two  turned  away.  It  was  not  till  Mally  was 
behind  the  haystack  that  she  wrung  her  hands  in  consternation  and 
uttered  a  short,  sharp  cry,  "Wae's  me." 

"  Mally,"  said  the  mistress  of  Hayston  the  same  night,  "your  master 
and  me  ha'e  come  to  the  conclusion  as  you  and  Adam  ha'e  been  two 
gude  servants,  and  as  Adam  is  to  continue  in  our  service  (and  I'm 
sure  you'll  aye  be  ready  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  wi'  the  sheet  and 
the  blanket  washings,  and  the  carpet  shakings  —  you  ken  me  well 
enough  to  be  aware  you'll  no  lose  a'  by  that,  Mally),  we'll  give  you  and 
Adam  for  being  gude  bairns,  and  your  friends  on  your  account,  your 
marriage  tea  and  supper  —  that  is,  if  you  choose  to  be  married  in  this 
house,  and  will  accept  the  compliment  at  our  hands." 

"  Thank  you,  mem,"  answered  Mally  briefly,  shutting  her  eyes  in 
giddy  sickness  for  once  in  her  life. 

The  motherly  mistress  was  a  little  disappointed,  and  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mally  was  not  very  grateful  for  so  distinguished  a  mark 
of  favour. 

Mally  was  writhing  under  the  pang  which  comes  from  the  despairing 
conviction  "  too  late,"  and  with  the  remembrance  how  she  had  con- 
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veyed  back  that  very  afternoon  to  Adam,  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  kist, 
the  brave  crimson  plaid. 


CHAPTER  III. 
WHO    WILL    SPEAK    THE    FOREMOST    WORD? 

The  quarrel  which  was  talked  of  by  more  than  one  generation,  had 
broken  out,  blazed  up,  and,  unlike  most  fires,  continued  to  smoulder 
for  nearly  the  quarter  of  a  century.  Adam  and  Mally  had  made 
themselves  a  marvel,  the  gazing-stocks  of  the  country  side  in  the 
beginning.  That  might  be  a  reason  why  the  couple  stayed  on  ser- 
vants on  the  same  farm  of  Hayston,  not  only  failing  to  lose  sight  of 
each  other,  but  coming  perpetually  in  contact.  Their  stubbornness 
and  selfishness  might  be  mixed  up  with  the  fact.  Neither  would  give 
the  other  the  satisfaction  of  tiiinking  that  he  or  she  had  cost  him  or 
her  a  good  place  —  which  good  servants  were  wont  to  cling  to  tena- 
ciously so  long  as  they  were  in  service.  It  was  a  boast  then  of  many 
a  ci-devant  resolute  and  patient  ploughman  and  maid-servant  that 
their  first  place  had  been  their  last,  until  they  had  learnt  to  care  for 
children,  animals,  land,  as  if  these  had  been  the  servants'  own.  Yet 
another  motive  might  lurk  under  the  persistency  with  which  the  pair 
kept  alive  the  association  which  linked  them  together  by  not  separating 
as  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  putting  sea  and  shore  and  crow^ls  of 
sti'ange  faces  between  them.  In  the  love  to  hatred  turned  it  is  possible 
there  was  a  morbid  appetite  for  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  each 
other.  But  only  a  Yorkshire,  a  Cumberland,  or  a  Scotch  lad  and  lass 
could  have  lived  the  experience  out,  perhaps  not  many  besides  Adam 
and  Mally. 

At  Hayston  Adam  Urquhart  and  Mally  Gilhaize  abode  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  serving  each  other,  for  their  faithful  service 
to  their  master  and  mistress  demanded  the  sacrifice,  silently.  Their 
companions  whispered  and  glanced,  but  from  the  first  they  laid  no 
trains  and  played  no  tricks  to  break  the  deathlike  silence  between 
Adam  and  Mally,  or  to  draw  them,  in  any  untoward  fashion  for  their 
circumstances,  together  again.  The  weight  of  resentment,  the  depth 
of  sullenness  which  the  man  and  the  woman  evolved  fairly  awed  their 
blustering,  rattling,  half-childish  neighbours.  Adam  and  Mally  were 
let  alone  —  that  last  fearful  sentence  pronounced  on  unrepentant  trans- 
gressors. Not  even  Mrs.  Fernie  dared  to  speak  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  As  for  Jeannie,  passing  from  thoughtless  girlhood  into  thought- 
ful womanhood,  the  spectacle  of  such  enmity,  so  provoked,  positively 
scared  her.  "  It  is  fearsome,  mother,"  Jeannie  would  say,  stopping 
her  sewing  and  indulging  in  day-dreams  by  the  window  or  the  fire ; 
"  they  liked  each  other  once,  they'll  like  each  other  again  if  ever  they 
get  to  heaven  ;  or  will  they  stand  aloof  there,  think  you  ? " 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hayston  had  been  as  imaginative  as  Jeannie 
Fernie  had  grown,  the  two  unreconciled  foes  might  have  been  able  to 
cast  a  repellent  gloom  over  the  open,  wholesome  day  of  rural  life. 
But  the  agricultural  race,  superiors  and  inferiors,  proved  largely 
practical,  and  even  Jeannie  in  her  youthful  fancies  was  ordinarily  very 
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much  occupied  with  her  own  important  concerns.  The  Hayston 
world  could  exist,  flourish,  and  become  hardened,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  unconscious  of  a  constant  nightmare  in  its  presence.  The 
punishment  fell  justly  on  the  offenders  —  and  how  among  other  galling 
elements  the  flouting  notoriety  which  light  women  crave  ate  like  rust 
into  the  soul  of  the  proudest  of  proud  peasant  women  ! 

Adam's  and  Mally's  "  sticks,"  as  Mrs.  Fernie  had  named  their  pieces 
of  furniture  without  any  intention  of  disparaging  them,  had  been 
taken  back  by  the  mechanics  who  had  furnished  the  articles,  unac- 
customed as  wheelwright  or  cooper  was  to  such  bride's  and  bride- 
groom's vagaries,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  forfeit.  Adam's  folk  and 
Mally's  folk  had  alike  looked  on  the  proceedings  aghast  and  aggrieved, 
but  had  not  ventured  to  interfere  with  their  formidable  relatives.  The 
mousetrap,  pincushion,  etc.,  had  been  returned  to  their  respective 
donors  —  a  process  which  had  moved  a  soft-hearted  woman  or  two  to 
tears.  Mally  had  retained  her  wedding  gown  and  cap  because  thev 
were  of  no  moment  to  Mrs.  Fernie  and  Miss  Jeannie,  neither  would  it 
be  acceptable  to  Mally's  old  and  young  mistress  to  have  their  gifts 
back.  The  former  bade  Mally  lay  the  unlucky  apparel  by,  and  Mally 
laid  it  shrouded  in  a  towel  at  the  foot  of  her  kist,  as  Adam  had  stuffed 
the  crimson  plaid  to  the  foot  of  his,  where  their  fingers  rarely  fell  on 
them. 

The  foreman's  house  had  to  be  "  wared  "  with  a  grudge  from  Mrs. 
Fernie  on  Adam  because  he  was  the  foreman,  but  he  lived  in  it  as  he 
had  lived  in  the  bothy,  more  ascetically  and  austerely  indeed,  for  it 
was  a  lonely  as  well  as  a  sordid  life  with  no  end  in  view. 

Adam  might  have  married  to  spite  Mally :  he  was  a  hard-working, 
sober  man,  a  good  worldly  match  in  his  degree. 

Mally  might  have  married  to  put  out  her  malice  on  Adam,  for  she 
would  have  made  a  good  wife  notwithstanding  her  pride,  which  she 
had  so  closely  disguised  that  her  neighbours  called  it  temper,  and  did 
not  avoid  and  rail  at  her  for  it.  Adam  and  Mally  might  have  married 
another  bride  and  bridegroom,  but  they  did  not  so  marry. 

In  the  bustle  of  Mally's  active  duties,  going  about  the  house,  going 
about  the  yard,  she  was  never  out  of  sight  of  the  home  which  should 
have  been  hers,  not  a  day  out  of  sight  of  the  man  who  in  quaint 
German  and  Scotch  phrase  was  to  have  been  her  "man."  She  saw 
the  foreman's  house  with  the  February  snows  drifting  up  its  little 
window,  summoning  before  the  mind,  by  dint  of  contrast,  the  cosie 
hearth  beside  which  there  had  once  been  found  a  place  for  Mally's 
wheel  —  Mally  could  have  pointed  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  spot 
selected  —  while  above  the  snowed-up  windows  was  still  fastened  the 
nail  for  the  cage  of  a  bird  which  had  moulted  and  replumed  itself,  and 
sung  in  season  and  out  of  season  till  it  had  died  a  bird's  natural 
sudden  death.  Mally  saw  the  same  house  glittering  in  the  golden 
June  and  July  mornings,  when  cocks  were  crowing,  larks  carolling, 
and  white  convolvuluses  hanging  their  trumpets  over  the  hedge  of 
Adam's  yard. 

Mally  fed  the  fanners  with  Adam  when  the  roar  of  the  March  wind 
silenced  the  beat  of  the  machine,  and  rushing  in  below  the  closed 
door  and  by  the  keyhole,  caused  the  chaff  to  dance  upon  the  barn 
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floor.  Adam  bound  to  INIally's  shearing  as  the  best  bandster  to  the 
best  shearer  during  the  long  day,  among  the  white  bere  and  the  yellow 
oats  of  the  harvest  fields.  At  the  shearers'  'leven  hours  and  four 
hours  the  two  sat  in  the  same  social  ring,  and  if  Adam  did  not  reach 
parched  corn  to  Mally  as  Boaz  did  to  Ruth,  this  couple  ate  the  same 
pile  of  scones  and  touC;hed  with  their  lips  the  rim  of  the  same  cog  of 
ale. 

A  little  later  in  the  season,  when  the  September  air  had  a  touch  of 
keenness  in  it,  bringing  out  the  scent  of  the  mint  in  the  stubble  and 
the  sound  of  the  crack  of  guns  and  the  whirr  of  partridges'  and 
pheasants'  wings  flying  before  the  lairds  and  their  sons  and  guests, 
Adam  built  the  stacks  in  the  yard,  and  Mally,  in  her  robust  woman- 
hood, equal  on  a  pinch  to  a  man's  work,  often  stood  on  the  height  of 
the  full  corn  cart  and  forked  sheaves  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  her 
share  of  the  work  was  done,  while  her  sinews  were  all  strained,  her 
muscles  all  quivering  and  throbbing  with  the  toil,  Mally  would  walk 
out  of  the  house  with  a  straight  back  and  an  unflinching  gait,  and 
hand  up  to  Adam  the  pitcher  with  his  draught,  which  it  was  her  duty 
to  brew  for  him  —  a  pitcher  given  without  a  benison  and  returned 
without  thanks. 

At  the  milking,  summer  and  winter,  Mally  now  carried  her  pails 
unrelieved  ;  her  arms  were  more  mature  and  more  trained  to  their 
load  ;  she  could  cross  the  long  gloaming  fields  without  a  halt.  It  was 
well,  since  she  had  no  longer  reason  to  fear  delay  in  her  progress,  or 
the  chaffing  ("jawing"  Mally  named  It)  of  the  other  lads  and  lasses 
on  out-of-character,  ill-timed  aid. 

But  when  Adam  was  in  the  field  or  the  byre  with  the  other  men  to 
get  the  chief  sauce  to  his  meals,  if  any  of  the  kye  were  restive  —  and 
Mally  as  the  head  woman-servant  on  the  farm  always  milked  such 
kye  —  Adam,  the  leader  next  to  the  master,  still  came  forward  and  held 
each  unruly  cow's  head  or  foot,  to  keep  her  from  doing  Mally  harm. 
Mally  was  not  simply  his  master's  servant,  and  so  like  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Fernie's  goods  and  chattels  to  be  guarded  from  injury  under  Adam's 
care,  she  was  a  woman  to  be  defended  by  a  man. 

Mally  had  a  mighty  control  over  her  nature,  but  her  hatred  was  like 
fire  in  her  bones  at  such  a  moment,  as  Adam's  was  when  she  held  up 
to  him  the  stack-builder's  pitcher.  She  would  rather  the  brutal  horns 
and  hoofs  had  tossed  and  kicked  her.  He  would  have  preferred  if 
the  draught,  which  tasted  like  gall  to  his  parched  palate,  had  been 
manifest  poison,  that  he  might  have  ^^oured  it  without  challenge  on  the 
regardless  ground. 

The  man  and  the  woman  were  present  in  company  at  every  feast  at 
Hayston  year  after  year.  Other  neighbours  changed  places,  married, 
died ;  Adam  and  Mally  reappeared  as  if  they  had  been  petrified  in 
their  seats.  They  continued  to  sit  in  the  same  kirk  vv'here  they  had 
been  cried  and  should  have  been  kirked,  and  in  whose  mouldering 
corners  the  echoes  of  the  three  cryings  lingered  and  came  back  taunt- 
ingly to  the  ears  which  the  aging  bridegroom  and  bride  strove  to  close 
against  the  words. 

In  the  same  servants'  bucht,  sometimes  side  by  side,  Adam  and 
Mally  sat  or  stood  listening  to  words  of  heavenly  amnesty  and  Divine 
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forgiveness.  They  went  forward  when  there  were  set  in  the  kirk  the 
tables  of  the  Lord,  who  bade  a  man  when  he  would  come  to  God's 
altar,  and  had  anything  against  his  brother,  to  leave  there  his  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  and  first  be  reconciled  to  his  brother  and  then 
come  and  offer  his  gift.  Instead,  approached  this  man  and  this  woman, 
having  their  hearts  consumed  with  the  grudge  which  the\'  bore  each 
other,  did  not  fear  to  eat  the  Master's  bread,  and  did  not  fall  down 
and  give  up  the  ghost  in  the  act  of  daring  impiety. 

Changes  supplied  their  test  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  love  to  hatred 
turned.  In  the  course  of  years  there  came  to  pass  a  day  on  which 
Adam,  perched  on  the  highest  step  of  a  high  ladder  repairing  the 
thatch  on  the  roof  of  an  outhouse,  missed  his  footing,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  suffered  a  sufficient  concussion  of  the  brain  to  keep  him  insen- 
sible for  a  period  of  hours.  During  his  interval  of  unconsciousness 
Adam  did  not  lack  the  attendance  of  women.  Among  them  was 
Mally,  experienced  and  sedate,  but  blanched  in  her  ruddiness  as  Adam 
was  in  his  swarthiness,  yet  quite  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
matter  of  basin,  sponge,  and  bandage  as  though  she  were  not  in  a 
waking  dream. 

According  to  most  novels,  Adam,  shut  \\\  as  he  was  from  the  outer 
world,  ought  to  have  recognised  Mally  through  his  closed  eyelids,  and 
while  his  powers  of  observation  were  still  in  abeyance,  detected  her 
presence  by  some  subtle  instinct ;  but  Adam  was  only  a  coarse  and 
dull  fellow  of  a  ploughman,  and  he  had  not  this  inscrutable  second 
sight.  On  his  recovery  he  mufet  have  guessed  that  there  were  women 
folk  about  him  when  he  was  lying  helpless,  and  he  might  wonder  in 
the  sullen  recesses  of  his  soul  whether  INIally  Gilhaize  were  one  of 
these  women,  but  he  never  asked  in  order  to  make  himself  sure. 

As  for  Mally,  leaping  at  a  conclusion  in  her  woman's  way,  she 
credited  that  he  had  asked,  been  answered,  and  made  no  sign,  so  hated 
yet  more  for  his  inflexible  sternness  the  man  of  whom  she  had  thought 
at  odd  moments,  when  he  was  stretched  white  and  still  before  her, 
that  she  could  have  taken  his  place  and  died  in  his  room  to  raise  him 
up  to  rude  health  and  long  life  again. 

It  was  Jeannie  Fernie's  turn  to  be  married,  and  in  the  expanding, 
infinitely  gentle  sympathies  which  belong  to  great  happiness  (else 
happiness  is  not  much  worth  either  to  the  possessor  or  to  the  world  at 
large),  Jeannie  bethought  her  tenderly  of  the  last  marriage  which  had 
been  in  preparation  at  Hayston,  and  how  it  had  ended  with  a  man  and 
a  vv'oman'^  lives  marred.  In  the  light  and  satisfaction  of  her  own 
heart  Jeannie  read  the  curse  of  blight  and  barrenness  on  two  other 
hearts,  and  comprehended  how  the  mere  joyful  talk  of  another  wedding 
at  Hayston  must  sound  to  them.  She  trembled  and  yearned  —  not 
lest  dire  discord  should  break  in  on  all  the  harmonies  ol  her  own  life, 
for,  knowing  her  lover  kind  in  his  truth,  and  herself  meek  in  her 
loyalt}?-,  she  could  not  conceive  of  such  desolation  as  their  portion. 
But  Jeannie  panted  to  play  the  peace-maker. 

Mally  had  been  ironing  a  big  washing  of  Miss  Jeannie's  pretty  new 
clothes  and  dainty  fine  muslins,  and  was  still  engaged  in  ironing,  when 
Jeannie  crept  behind  her.  "  jNIall}^,"  she  said  nervously,  "  do  you  mind 
your  fine  lace  cap  which  I  gave  you  when  I  was  a  saucy  lassie  eight 
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years  ago  ?  Oh  !  Mally,  Mally,"  cried  Jeannie,  holding  Mally  fast  by 
throwing  her  arms  round  Mally's  waist,  braving  the  hazard  of  the 
scorching  iron,  "  will  you  never  wear  that  cap  ?  Is  there  nothing  that 
I  can  say  or  do  for  you  and  Adam  ?  Would  he  mind  if  my  Willie 
spoke  to  him  ?  I  think  I  could  persuade  Willie  to  try,  and  Willie  is  a 
law)'er  with  a  wise  and  winning  tongue.  The  minister  is  nothing  to 
Willie.  Then  we  might  be  married  on  the  same  day,  Mally,  and  that 
would  break  the  deed  and  cover  your  story  with  ours." 

"  Never,  Miss  Jeannie  !  "  forbade  Mally  so  furiously,  as  she  freed 
herself,  that  Jeannie  recoiled.  "  Me  to  be  spoken  for  to  Adam 
Urquhart  by  another  man,  be  he  servant  or  master  !  I  would  ha'e  the 
mools  heaped  upon  my  head  sooner." 

The  warm  breath  of  change  had  no  eftect  on  that  black  frost  of 
hate. 

Ten,  fifteen  years  elapsed  —  Jeannie  Fernie's  children  were  running 
about  her  knees  ;  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  Hayston  were  super- 
annuated in  their  infirmity.  Mally  was  a  middle-aged  woman  of  forty, 
Adam  an  elderly  man  of  forty-five.  Among  peasants  the  married 
women  age  faster  than. the  men,  but  in  compensation  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  unmarried  women.  Mally  was  still  firm  and  vigorous 
down  to  teeth  and  hair,  with  much  work  in  her,  though  there  was  a 
weather-worn  look  about  her,  and  hard  lines  in  her  full-fleshed,  fresh- 
coloured  face ;  notwithstanding  that  her  dress  remained  nearly  the 
same,  no  one  would  have  mistaken  her  for  a  much  younger  woman 
than  she  was.  Yet  if  Mally  had  been  a«happy  woman,  in  her  scrupu- 
lously-fitting, well-preserved  clothes,  her  staid  freshness  and  comeliness, 
which  had  never  depended  to  any  great  extent  on  youthful  bloom  and 
lightness,  might  have  been  little  impaired.  A  proud  honest  woman 
must  lose  more  than  happiness,  she  must  lose  self-respect  before  she 
can  become  a  haggard  slattern  in  rags.  Happiness  —  or  let  it  be 
called  peace  —  however,  if  it  is  not  the  foundation,  is  the  copestone  of 
the  good  looks  of  a  woman  of  forty. 

Mally  had  the  air  of  a  woman  who  was  trusted  and  was  worthy  of 
trust :  at  the  same  time  she  looked  what  she  was,  a  soured,  exacting, 
what  the  Scotch  call  "forbidding"  woman  —  a  woman  who  would 
neither  ask  nor  grant  favour  —  a  woman  before  whom  the  younger 
maidservants  at  Hayston  either  cowered  or  broke  into  revolt  \  flying 
or  flouncing  to  their  tottering  old  mistress,  who  might  sometimes  be 
unreasonable  and  fretful  in  her  dotage,  yet  by  whose  decision  her 
subjects  would  sooner  abide  than  by  that  of  the  beggar  made  a  porter, 
who  was  Mrs.  Fernie's  premier. 

But  Adam  was  bent  and  half  lame  with  rheumatism  :  it  was  only  by 
an  effort  that  he  was  able  for  a  full  man's  work.  His  hair  was  quite 
grizzled  —  indeed,  he  looked  grey  all  over.  If  he  were  a  moneyed 
man,  as  it  was  reported  Adam  was,  rich  enough  in  his  assiduous  perse- 
vering parsimony  to  have  leased  and  stocked  a  little  farm  of  his  own, 
he  was  far  from  showing  it  in  his  person  or  habits.  His  jacket  was 
faded  and  patched,  his  shoes  clouted,  his  blue  bonnet  discoloured  into 
green,  with  the  cherry  in  the  crown  and  the  tartan  belt  frayed  into  no 
possibility  of  knowing  what  they  had  represented.  His  bachelor 
foreman's  house  was  as  cold  and  comfortless  a  den  as  rustic  Timon  of 
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Athens  ever  took  refuge  in.  He  showed  that  a  man's  self-respect  may 
exist  on  bare  uncoutli  decency  of  garment  and  dwelling.  He  was  a 
morose  saturnine  man,  who  for  all  he  was  a  good  servant,  a  pure  liver, 
a  regular  church-goer,  was  rightly  named  by  Scotch  shrewdness  "  an 
auld  sinner,"  and  was  shunned  as  men  shun  a  famine. 

The  one  thing  v^'hich  Adam  cherished  in  addition  to  his  sturdy 
faithful  fostering  of  his  old  master's  possessions  was  his  yard.  Adam 
continued  to  cultivate  his  yard,  and  not  only  to  plant,  "  fur,"  and  dig 
potatoes,  but  to  rear  in  his  border  a  flower  or  two,  which  he  looked  at 
with  grim,  dim,  shy  satisfaction  —  did  not  pull  or  give  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"out   of    death LIFE." 

Death,  which  had  long  spared  Hayston,  came  at  last  not  for  a  single 
visit.  The  old  master  and  mistress  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other  in  the  last  year  of  what  had  been  their  father's  ninety-nine  years' 
lease.  Their  death  happened  opportunely  for  the  entrance  of  a  nevvr 
tenant. 

This  new  tenant  was  a  man  of  new  lights  in  everything,  holding 
undoubtedly  to  the  proverb  that  "  new  brooms  sweep  clean."  He  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  on  the  farm  in  the  spring  time,  just  after  the 
old  couple,  whose  day  was  over,  had  passed  with  the  lengthening  day 
and  the  broadening  light  —  let- good  people  trust  to  a  longer  day  that 
should  have  no  night,  and  to  a  light  which  as  it  did  not  depend  on  sun 
or  moon  should  know  no  setting.  The  new  tenant's  first  act  was  to 
dismiss  every  old  servant  at  Whitsunday.  It  was  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  getting  held  work  if  it  was  not  the  great  hiring  term,  and 
as  compensation  was  given  to  those  servants  who  were  engaged  for  the 
year,  none  of  them  had  a  right  to  complain. 

None  of  them  did  complain,  and  the  younger  men  and  women, 
though  they  might  spend  a  sigh  on  their  old  master  and  mistress,  rather 
liked  the  compulsory  flitting,  for  the  love  of  change  had  awakened 
among  them.  But  there  were  two  to  whom  quitting  Hayston  for  ever 
and  a  day,  was  like  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  their  lives  and 
tearing  up  the  roots  of  their  being.  Adam  Urquhart  and  Mally 
Gilhaize  had  come  to  Hayston  a  strapping  lad  and  lass  ;  they  were 
leaving  it  well  nigh  a  carle  and  carline,  faded,  so  far  as  they  could  fade, 
furrowed  with  heavy  hearts  and  tempers,  from  which  the  elasticity  was 
all  departed.  They  had  dreamt  their  dream  of  love  and  hatred  there, 
and  what  was  to  become  of  the  life  that  was  left  them  when  they 
should  no  longer  see  each  other  daily  so  as  to  procure  fresh  supplies 
of  the  bitter  morsel  between  their  teeth  ?  The  couple  might,  indeed, 
take  other  places  on  one  farm,  but  that  could  only  happen  by  an 
unlikely  coincidence.  Christian  man  and  woman  could  not  be  so 
heathenish,  so  devoured  by  absorbing  malice,  as  to  premeditate  and 
carry  out  craftily  the  arrangement. 

No,  there  was  to  be  no  more  glancing  from  beneath  the  brows  at 
what  should  have  been  her  home  by  Mally;  no  more  dark  looks  inter- 
changed at  milking  time ;  no  more  mocking  aid  proffered  by  the  one 
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to  the  other ;  no  more  sitting,  bound  by  an  unhallowed  spell,  in  the 
same  bucht  in  the  kirk,  and  going  forward  having  hands  foul  with  the 
blood  of  each  other's  souls  to  handle  and  taste  the  memorials  of 
spotless  Innocence  and  unfailing  Love. 

The  winter  snow  might  fall,  the  summer  sun  might  glint  on  the 
foreman's  house  at  Hayston  \  it  would  be  the  scene  of  another  life 
history,  viewed  by  stranger  eyes  that  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing 
for  Mally  and  Adam.  Mally  might  toil  and  trudge,  Adam  limp  and 
grind  ;  it  would  be  miles  and  miles  apart,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  each  other. 

In  the  listlessness  and  depression  produced  by  the  conviction,  Mally 
did  not  take  another  place,  but  resolved  to  go  home  to  a  widowed 
sister  (Mally's  mother  was  dead),  and  work  with  her  for  her  board. 
The  situation  would  be  mere  idleness  to  Mally,  in  which  she  might 
for  the  first  time  in  her  active,  robust  life,  sicken  of  a  vague  disease, 
or  where  her  craving  energies  would  plague  the  indifferent,  scornful 
nephews  and  nieces  to  whom  she  would  be  the  tyrannous,  crabbed 
Aunty  Mally. 

Adam,  too,  though  there  was  no  collusion  between  the  pair,  would 
not  hire  himself  to  another  master.  He  took  a  vacant  cottage  in  the 
vicinity,  proposing  to  live  there  and  work  at  odd  jobs  till  he  could 
rent  a  field  or  two  such  as  his  own  powers  and  those  of  a  yoking  of 
horses  might  labour,  and  thus  attain  the  object  of  peasant  ambition  — 
to  turn  cottar-farmer  on  his  own  account.  But  with  no  diligent, 
careful  gude-wife  to  be  perpetually  looking  after  house  economies,  and 
to  better  his  home  so  as  to  render  it  a  restorer  for  a  breaking  down 
man,  or  to  take  her  share  in  field  work  \  with  no  young,  vigorous  son 
or  daughter  to  help  to  hold  the  plough-stock  or  the  sowing-sheet  when 
stiffening  hands  were  grown  more  feckless,  the  chances  were  against 
Adam.  Industrious  and  sagacious  in  his  own  line,  painfully  saving  as 
Adam  was,  he  could  not  fight  the  battle  single-handed  like  a  younger, 
abler-bodied  man  ;  he  would  lose  his  hard-won,  tightly-griped  siller ; 
he  might  come  on  the  parish  at  last  a  savage  pauper,  if  he  did  not 
prefer  to  starve  and  die  alone  —  a  beast's  death. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  term.  Adam  and  Mally  had  withdrawn 
betimes  from  the  "  foy  "  or  farewell  supper-  held  in  the  farm-house 
kitchen,  and  had  left  their  neighbours  at  liberty  to  linger  and  enjoy 
the  slightly  sentimental  hilarity,  while  the  two  old  stagers  worked  up 
what  remained  to  be  worked  before  the  household  slept  and  waked 
in  their  final  night  at  Hayston. 

The  kye,  what  was  left  of  th^m,  were  in  the  field,  but  Mally  had  a 
light  burden  to  bear  compared  with  what  she  had  often  borne  over  the 
red  and  white  heads  of  the  clover,  and  the  May  gloaming  was  not 
dusk  enough  in  its  sweetness  and  serenity  to  admit  of  a  fear  of  bogles. 
Though  Mally  had  ceased  to  be  haunted  by  these  tormentors,  there 
was  danger  that  even  the  hard,  middle-aged  woman  might  be  assailed 
by  ghosts  this  night  —  by  the  ghost  of  her  own  not  untender,  true-as- 
steel  young  womanhood,  and  the  ghost  of  a  man  capable  of  kindness 
in  his  severity,  and  passionately  fond  in  the  contracted,  gorged  channel 
of  his  manhood,  whom  she  had  gone  halves  in  destroying. 

By  a  small  circumstance  enough  Mally  was  delivered  from  these 
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importunate,  troublesome  bogles.  As  she  passed  what  was  still 
Adam's  house  and  yard,  she  saw  him  delaying  the  little  horse-suppering 
which  he  had  to  do,  possibly  loth  to  flash  up  his  solitary  lantern  for  a 
parting  gleam  on  the  all  but  empty  stalls,  bins,  hooks  for  martingales 
and  bridles,  which  he  had  known  so  well,  and  to  shake  down  the 
fodder  for  the  sole  descendants  and  successors  of  Diamond  and  Bab- 
at-the-Bowster  —  fearing  bogles  in  his  turn.  Adam  was  in  his  yard 
among  the  dews,  and  by  the  evening  star  gathering  all  the  flowers 
which  an  early  season  had  brought  into  blossom  in  his  border,  London 
pride,  thrift,  polyanthuses,  white  lilies,  with  branches  of  budding  lilac 
from  his  bush  and  of  hawthorn  from  his  hedge.  Somehow  the  sight 
of  Adam  gathering  flowers  and  making  a  nosegay  tickled  and  tor- 
mented Mally,  and  drove  other  thoughts  out  of  her  mind.  What 
would  the  dour,  sour  carle  do  with  a  flower .''  stick  it  in  a  broken  jug, 
and  set  it  as  a  relic  of  his  garden  to  adorn  the  first  shelf  he  should 
put  up  in  his  miserable  cottage  }  A  "  fell  "  like  place  for  a  posy,  and 
and  a  fell  like  man  for  posies  ! 

Mall}'  would  not  miss  the  gowans  on  the  sward ;  as  for  her  last 
bird,  it  was  dead  —  better  dead,  "poor  genty,  singing  thing,"  than 
beset  by  her  sister's  cruel  cat  and  mischievous,  heedless  bairns.  But 
what  had  Adam  Urquhart  to  do  with  flowers .''  and  how  could  he 
pretend  to  be  taken  up  with  them  when  he  had  not  so  much  as  said  he 
was  sorry  to  give  up  everything  besides  ? 

Adam  was  there  to  answer  Mally's  question ;  as  she  rose  up  from 
her  sitting  posture,  with  her  back  to  the  farm-town,  she  saw  Adam 
standing  at  a  few^  paces'  distance  from  her  and  the  kye  in  the  field. 
He  looked  grey  in  the  paling  light,  old  and  wan  in  his  roughness,  as 
she  had  decided  very  unlike  the  fresh,  fragrant  flowers  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  Nevertheless  he  clutched  them,  till,  as  by  an  impulse,  he 
held  them  out  towards  her.  "  Will  you  have  them,  Mally  ? "  he  asked, 
the  voice  which  broke  the  long  silence  sounding  hollow  as  a  voice 
from  the  dead  ;  "they  will  help  you  to  keep  in  mind  o'  Hayston." 

Mally  might  have  said  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  kept  in  mind  of 
Hayston,  and  least  of  all  by  him.  She  might  have  said,  as  she  was 
not  a  lover  of  flowers  for  the  flowers'  sake,  they  would  encumber  her 
with  a  milk  pail  in  her  hand,  and  what  was  she  to  do  with  them  wdien 
she  should  flit  the  next  day  ? 

But  she  only  stood  staring  at  him  till  the  ebbing  tide  of  his  blood 
^Yas  rushing  in  a  raging  flood  to  his  face.  Then  her  eyes  flickered 
and  fell,  and  ]Mally  held  out  a  hand  and  took  the  flowers,  without  a 
word  either  of  thanks  or  reproach. 

Adam  drew  a  long  gusty  sigh  as  though  his  breast  were  rid  of  some 
perilous  stuff".  "  It's  a  pity  they're  no  summer  fl.owers,"  he  remarked, 
apologetically,  almost  pleadingly,  "  for  then,  more  by  token  gin  they 
had  been  roses,  they  would  ha'e  kept  their  scent  —  the  scent  o' 
Hayston  —  after  they  were  nae  mair  than  a  wheen  dry,  shrivelled 
blades.  But  I  put  some  sprigs  o'  balm  among  them,  and  they'll  keep 
pressed  in  a  book." 

"Why  should  they  keep,  Adam,  when  everything  else  has  gane?" 
inquired  Mally  sharply. 

He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  he  offered  to  take  her  pitcher.  "  I'll 
carry  it,"  he  said  stoutly. 
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"It's  no  ill  to  carry,"  she  protested,  but  she  did  not  resist  farther, 
or  tell  him  that  the  strength  of  his  arm  compared  to  hers  was  not  what 
it  had  been. 

There  were  no  longer  jeering  companions  to  cry  out  and  affront 
Hercules  and  Omphale :  Mysie  and  Geordie,  Sandy  and  Girzie,  were 
at  their  own  firesides,  speaking  anxious  words  to  hafflin  laddies  and 
gilpies  of  lassies  starting  at  the  coming  term  on  their  entrance  into 
the  world,  or  rocking  sick  bairns'  cradles,  or  pining  on  sick  beds 
themselves.  As  for  their  successors,  who  were  celebrating  their  foy 
in  the  farm-house  kitchen,  they  would  about  as  soon  have  expected, 
and  would  have  looked  little  less  aghast,  to  see  the  two  solid  green 
laws  —  the  opposite  boundaries  on  the  different  sides  of  Hayston  — 
march  across  and  meet  amicably  and  confidentially  as  to  see  Mally 
and  Adam  make  up  to  each  other  on  their  last  night  and  break  the 
seal  of  fifteen  years  on  their  lips.  These  innocent  youngsters  were 
still  bragging  and  blustering,  drinking  toasts  and  healths,  singing 
each  his  or  her  solitary  identifying  song,  and  lighting  pipes  in  blessed 
innocuousness. 

"  It's  no  ill  to  carry,"  echoed  Adam,  as  he  put  down  the  pitcher 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  midway  in  the  field,  "  but 
it's  long  since  I've  carried  anything  for  you,  lass." 

If  he  choked  on  these  significant  words,  Mally's  heart  swelled  when 
he  resigned  the  pitcher,  thrusting  it  into  the  hand  which  held  the 
flowers  at  the  corner  of  the  house. 

This  was  the  upshot.  Well,  what  else  could  it  be  ?  and  was  it  not 
a  mercy  that  not  an  eye  had  seen  the  weak  moment  of  relenting? 
The  flowers  might  stand  unnoticed  among  the  basins  in  the  dairy, 
amidst  the  confusion. 

Excited  and  out  of  order  as  Hayston  was,  the  hubbub  died  out  at 
length,  and  man  and  woman  were  at  rest,  sleeping  sound  after  their 
fatigue  and  excitement,  and  in  preparation  for  the  fresh  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  term  day.  ^^'hen  INIally  laid  on  the  great  slab  of 
peat  for  the  gathering  of  the  kitchen  fire,  she  started  to  hear  a  tap  at 
the  window.  The  sound  was  not  uncommon  of  nights  where  farm 
servants  lodge,  but  every  countryman,  far  and  near,  was  aware  that 
the  Hayston  folk  would  flit  next  day,  and  might  be  seen  and  spoken 
with  in  the  course  of  their  flitting.  Every  younger  countryman  was 
occupied  more  or  less  this  night,  if  not  with  his  own  flitting,  with  that 
of  his  immediate  neighbour.  None  of  the  women  sleeping  so  sweetly 
had  reason  to  be  restless  in  anticipation  of  a  visitor. 

Mally's  heart  leapt  to  her  throat.  She  thought  she  knew  the  tap, 
yet  how  could  she  after  so  wide  an  interval  ?  Her  fancy  was  playing 
a  trick  on  her ;  she  was  "  a  daft  auld  maid,"  she  said  with  indignation 
and  scorn,  to  credit  that  because  one  act  had  been  reproduced  of  the 
play  which  had  been  played  out  before  Miss  Jeannie  was  w-ed  or  the 
auld  mistress  grew  auld  (the  old  figures,  every  one,  had  been  coming 
to  life  again,  and  moving  around  her  during  these  dreamy,  dreary, 
bonnie  May  days),  all  the  acts  were  to  be  repeated. 

The  tap  came  again,  causing  Mally  to  shake  as  she  had  not  shaken 
in  her  life  before,  and  Adam's  voice  reached  her  in  a  loud  whisper 
through  the  window-pane,  "Mally,  will  you  wait  and  watch  wi'  me  the 
nicht?     It  is  an  odds  from  the  nicht  I  socht  you  before." 
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Mally  went  to  the  door,  though  she  walked  as  if  her  feet  were 
loaded  with  lead.  She  unlocked  and  unlatched  bolt  and  latch  bung- 
lingly,  saying  faintly,  with  a  woman's  jealous  excuse  for  herself,  to  the 
shadowy  figure  without,  "  It's  a  balmy  nicht  —  it's  no  as  gin  it  were 
winter.  I  can  tak  no  chill  in  the  May  air  through  a  crack  wi'  an  auld 
acquaintance  ;  forby,  I'm  no  so  fashed  wi'  hoasts  as  I  was  wont  to  be." 

"  Mally,"  demanded  Adam,  with  his  hand  pressing  Mally's  shoulder, 
"will  you  gang  wi'  me  come  Sabbath,  and  see  my  mither?  She's 
very  frail  and  blind  now,  woman." 

"  I'll  be  blythe  to  speir  for  her  gin  that  will  do  her  ony  gude," 
granted  Mally  tremulously,  but  in  her  sympathy  maintaining  her 
woman's  perversity  and  hypocrisy  to  the  last,  for,  after  all,  Mally,  with 
her  tremendous  dignity  and  staunchness,  was  only  a  woman. 

"We  ha'e  been  twa  fules  wha  ha'e  lost  the  best  o'  their  days,"  swore 
Adam,  speaking  under  that  inconstant  but  sweet  May  sky,  which  could 
frown  and  smile  again  twenty  times  in  a  day. 

The  sentence  was  disparaging  in  every  light,  yet  Mally  assented  to 
the  condemnation  mildly,  "  Sae  ha'e  we,  my  man." 

Adam  brightened  the  next  moment,  as  men  will  brighten  when  their 
opponents  show  symptoms  of  giving  in,  cheered  at  the  same  tiihe  by 
a  welcome  recollection. 

"Folk  may  laugh,"  he  declared;  "let  them  laugh,  Mally,  we  may 
do't  the  morn.  We  ha'e  na  lost  the  fees  for  the  cryings,  and  your  red 
plaid  is  aye  to  the  fore." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
A    PICTURE    AND    A    RING. 

BEHIND  the  most  ancient  part  of  Holborn,  London,  where 
certain  gabled  houses  some  centuries  of  age  still  stand  look- 
ing on  the  public  way,  as  if  disconsolately  looking  for  the  Old 
Bourne  that  has  long  run  dry,  is  a  little  nook  composed  of  two  irregu- 
lar quadrangles,  called  Staple  Inn.  It  is  one  of  those  nooks,  the 
turning  into  which  out  of  the  clashing  street  imparls  to  the  relieved 
pedestrian  the  sensation  of  having  put  cotton  in  his  ears  and  velvet 
soles  on  his  boots.  It  is  one  of  those  nooks  where  a  few  smoky  spar- 
rows twitter  in  smoky  trees,  as  though  they  called  to  one  another. 
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"  Let  us  play  at  country,"  and  where  a  few  feet  of  garden  mould  and  a 
fewr  yards  of  gravel  enable  them  to  do  that  refreshing  violence  to  their 
tiny  understandings.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  nooks  which  are 
legal  nooks  ;  and  it  contains  a  little  Hall,  with  a  little  lantern  in  its 
roof;  to  what  obstructive  purposes  devoted,  and  at  whose  expense,  this 
history  knoweth  not. 

In  the  days  when  Cloisterham  took  offence  at  the  existence  of  a 
railroad  afar  off,  as  menacing  that  sensitive  constitution,  the  property 
of  us  Britons ;  the  odd  fortune  of  which  sacred  institutions  it  is  to  be 
in  exactly  equal  degrees  croaked  about,  trembled  for,  and  boasted  of, 
v.'hatever  happens  to  anything,  anywhere  in  the  world  ;  in  those  days 
no  neighboring  architecture  of  lofty  proportions  had  arisen  to  over- 
shadow Staple  Inn.  The  westering  sun  bestowed  bright  glances  on  it, 
and  the  southwest  wind  blew  into  it  unimpeded. 

Neither  wind  nor  sun,  however,  favored  Staple  Inn,  one  December 
afternoon  toward  six  o'clock,  when  it  was  filled  with  fog,  and  candles 
shed  murky  and  blurred  rays  through  the  windows  of  all  its  then-occu- 
pied sets  of  chambers  ;  notably,  from  a  set  of  chambers  in  a  corner 
house  in  the  little  inner  quadrangle,  presenting  in  black  and  white 
over -its  ugly  portal  the  mysterious  inscription: 

P 

J  T 

1747- 

In  which  set  of  chambers,  never  having  troubled  his  head  about  the 
inscription,  unless  to  bethink  himself  at  odd  times  on  glancing  up  at 
it,  that  haply  it  might  mean  Perhaps  John  Thomas,  or  Perhaps  Joe 
Tyler,  sat  Mr.  Grewgious,  writing  by  his  fire. 

''who  could  have  told,  by  looking  at  Mr.  Grewgious,  whether  he  had 
ever  known  ambition  or  disappointment .''  He  had  been  bred  to  the 
Bar,  and  had  laid  himself  out  for  chamber  practice  ;  to  draw  deeds  ; 
"  convey,  the  wise  it  call,"  as  Pistol  says.  But  Conveyancing  and  he 
had  made  such  a  very  indifferent  marriage  of  it  that  they  had  separated 
by  consent  —  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  separation  where  there  has 
never  been  coming  together. 

No.  Coy  Conveyancing  would  not  come  to  Mr.  Grewgious.  She 
was  wooed,  not  won,  and  they  went  their  several  ways.  But  an  Arbi- 
tration being  blown  toward  him  by  some  unaccountable  wind,  and  he 
o-aining  great  credit  in  it  as  one  indefatigable  in  seeking  out  right  and 
doing  right,  a  pretty  fat  Receivership  was  next  blown  into  his  pocket 
by  a  wind  more  traceable  to  its  source.  So,  Dy  chance,  he  had  found 
his  niche.  Receiver  and  Agent  now,  to  two  rich  estates,  and  deputing 
their  legal  business,  in  an  amount  w^orth  having,  to  a  firm  of  solicitors 
on  the  floor  below,  he  had  snuffed  out  his  ambition  (supposing  him  to 
have  ever  lighted  it),  and  had  settled  down  with  his  snuffers  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  under  the  dry  vine  and  fig-tree  of  P.  J.  T.,  who  planted 
in  seventeen-forty-seven. 

Many  accounts  and  account-books,  many  files  of  correspondence, 
and  several  strong  boxes,  garnished  Mr.  Grewgious's  room.  They 
can  scarcely  be  represented  as  having  lumbered  it,  so  conscientious 
and   precise  was  their   orderly   arrangement.     The  apprehension  of 
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dying  suddenh',  and  leaving  one  fact  or  one  figure  witli  any  incom- 
pleteness or  obscurity  attaching  to  it,  would  have  stretched  Mr.  Grew- 
gious  stone-dead  any  day.  The  largest  fidelity  to  a  trust  was  the  life- 
blood  of  the  man.  There  are  sorts  of  life-blood  that  course  more  quickly, 
more  gayly,  more  attractively  ;  but  there  is  no  better  sort  in  circulation. 

There  was  no  luxury  in  his  room.  Even  its  comforts  were  limited 
to  its  being  dry  and  warm,  and  having  a  snug  though  faded  fire-side. 
What  may  be  called  its  private  life  was  confined  to  the  hearth,  and  an 
easy-chair,  and  an  old-fashioned  occasional  round  table  that  was 
brought  out  upon  the  rug  after  business  hours,  from  a  corner  where  it 
elsewise  remained  turned  up  like  a  shining  mahogany  shield.  Behind 
it,  when  standing  thus  on  the  defensive,  was  a  closet,  usually  contain- 
ing something  good  to  drink.  An  outer  room  was  the  clerk's  room  ; 
Mr.  Grewgious's  sleeping-room  was  across  the  common  stair ;  and  he 
held  some  not  empty  cellarage  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  stair. 
Three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  at  least,  he  crossed  over  to  the  hotel 
in  Furnival's  Inn  for  his  dinner',  and  after  dinner  crossed  back  again, 
to  make  the  most  of  these  simplicities  until  it  should  become  broad 
business  day  once  more,  with  P.  J.  T.,  date  seventeen-forty-seven. 

As  Mr.  Grewgious  sat  and  wrote  by  his  fire  that  afternoon,  so  did 
the  clerk  of  Mr.  Grewgious  sit  and  write  by  his  fire.  A  pale,  pufty- 
faced,  dark-haired  person  of  thirty,  with  big  dark  eyes  that  wholly 
wanted  lustre,  and  a  dissatisfied,  doughy  complexion,  that  seemed  to 
ask  to  be  sent  to  the  baker's,  this  attendant  was  a  mysterious  being 
possessed  of  some  strange  power  over  Mr.  Grewgious.  As  though 
he  had  been  called  into  existence,  like  a  fabulous  Familiar,  by  a  magic 
spell  which  had  failed  when  required  to  dismiss  him,  he  stuck  tight 
to  Mr.  Grewgious's  stool,  although  Mr.  Grewgious's  comfort  and  con- 
venience would  manifestly  have  been  advanced  by  dispossessing  him. 
A  gloomy  person  with  tangled  locks,  and  a  general  air  of  having  bee-n 
reared  under  the  shadow  of  that  baleful  tree  of  Java  which  has  given 
shelter  to  more  lies  than  the  whole  botanical  kingdom,  Mr.  Grew- 
gious, nevertheless,  treated  him  with  unaccountable  consideration. 

"  Now,  Bazzard,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  on  the  entrance  of  his  clerk, 
looking  up  from  his  papers  as  he  arranged  them  for  the  night, 
"  what  is  in  the  wind  besides  fog  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Drood,"  said  Bazzard. 

"  What  of  him  ?  " 

"  Has  called,"  said  Bazzard. 

"You  might  have  shown  him  in." 

"  I  am  doing  it,"  said  Bazzard. 

The  visitor  came  in  accordingly. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  looking  round  his  pair  of  office 
candles.  "  I  thought  you  had  called  and  merely  left  your  name  and 
gone.     How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Edwin  ?     Dear  me,  you're  choking  ?  " 

"  It's  this  fog,"  returned  Edwin,  "  and  it  makes  my  eyes  smart  like 
cayenne  pepper." 

"  Is  it  really  so  bad  as  that  ?  Pray  undo  your  wrappers.  It's  for- 
tunate I  have  so  good  a  fire  ;  but  Mr.  Bazzard  has  taken  care  of  me." 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  Mr.  Bazzard,  at  the  door. 

"  Ah !     Then   it  follows  that  I    must  have   taken  care  of  myself 
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without  observing  it,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Pray  be  seated  in  my 
chair.  No.  I  beg !  Coming  out  of  such  an  atmosphere,  in  my 
chair." 

Edwin  took  the  easy-chair  in  the  corner  ;  and  the  fog  he  had  brought 
in  with  him,  and  the  fog  he  took  off  with  his  great-coat  and  neck-shawl, 
was  speedily  licked  up  by  the  eager  fire. 

"  I  look,"  said  Edwin,  smiling,  "  as  if  I  had  come  to  stop." 

" —  By-the-by,"  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  excuse  my  interrupting  you  ; 
do  stop.  The  fog  may  clear  in  an  hour  or  two.  We  can  have  dinner 
in  from  just  across  Holborn.  You  had  better  take  your  cayenne  pepper 
here  than  outside;  pray  stop  and  dine." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Edwin,  glancing  about  him,  as  though 
attracted  by  the  notion  of  a  new  and  relishing  sort  of  gypsy  party. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  ;  "jw/  are  very  kind  to  join  issue 
with  a  bachelor  in  chambers,  and  take  pot-luck.  And  I'll  ask,"  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  dropping  his  voice,  and  speaking  with  a  twinkling  eye, 
as  if  inspired  with  a  bright  thought,  "I'll  ask  Bazzard.  He  mightn't 
like  it  else. —  Bazzard  !  " 

Bazzard  reappeared. 

"  Dine  presently  with  Mr.  Drood  and  me." 

"  If  I  am  ordered  to  dine,  of  course  I  will,  sir,"  was  the  gloomy 
answer. 

"  Save  the  man  !  "  cried  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  You're  not  ordered ; 
you're  invited." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bazzard  ;  "in  that  case  I  don't  care  if  I  do." 

"  That's  arranged.  And  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  "  stepping  over  to  the  hotel  in  Furnival's,  and  asking  them 
to  send  in  materials  for  laying  the  cloth.  For  dinner  we'll  have  a 
tureen  of  the  hottest  and  strongest  soup  available,  and  we'll  have  the 
best-made  dish  that  can  be  recommended,  and  we'll  have  a  joint  (such 
as  a  haunch  of  mutton),  and  we'll  have  a  goose,  or  a  turkey,  or  any 
little  stuffed  thing  of  that  sort  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  bill  of 
fare  —  in  short,  we'll  have  whatever  there  is  on  hand." 

These  liberal  directions  Mr.  Grewgious  issued  with  his  usual  air  of 
reading  an  inventory,  or  repeating  a  lesson,  or  doing  anything  else  by 
rote.  Bazzard,  after  drawing  out  the  round  table,  withdrew  to  execute 
them. 

"  I  was  a  little  delicate,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  in  a  lower 
tone,  after  his  clerk's  departure,  "about  employing  him  in  the  foraging 
or  commissariat  department.     Because  he  mightn't  like  it." 

"  He  seems  to  have  his  own  way,  sir,"  Remarked  Edwin. 

"  His  own  way  !"  returned  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Oh,  dear  no!  Poor 
fellow,  you  quite  mistake  him.  If  he  had  his  own  way,  he  wouldn't  be 
here." 

"  I  wonder  where  he  would  be  !  "  Edwin  thought.  But  he  only 
thought  it,  because  Mr.  Grewgious  came  and  stood  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  other  corner  of  the  fire,  and  his  shoulder-blades  against 
the  chimney-piece,  and  collected  his  skirts  for  easy  conversation. 

"  I  take  it,  without  having  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  you  have  done 
me  the  favor  of  looking  in  to  mention  that  you  are  going  down  yonder 
—  where  I  can  tell  you,  you  are  expected  —  and  to  offer  to  execute 
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any  little  commission  from  me  to  my  charming  ward,  and  perhaps  to 
sharpen  me  up  a  bit  in  any  proceedings  ?     Eh,  Mr.  Edwin  ?  " 

"  I  called,  sir,  before  going  down,  as  an  act  of  attention." 

"  Of  attention  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Ah  !  of  course,  not  of  im- 
patience ?  " 

"  Impatience,  sir?  " 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  meant  to  be  arch  —  not  that  he,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  expressed  that  meaning  —  and  had  brought  himself  into 
scarcely  supportable  proximity  with  the  fire,  as  if  to  burn  the  fullest 
effect  of  his  archness  into  himself,  as  other  subtle  impressions  are 
burned  into  hard  metals.  But  his  archness  suddenly  flying  before 
the  composed  face  and  manner  of  his  visitor,  and  only  the  fire  remain- 
ing, he  started,  and  rubbed  himself. 

"  I  have  lately  been  down  yonder,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  rearranging 
his  skirts ;  "  and  that  was  what  I  referred  to  when  I  said  I  could  tell 
you  you  are  expected." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !     Yes,  I  knew  that  Pussy  was  looking  out  for  me." 

"  Do  you  keep  a  cat  down  there  ? "  asked  Mr.  Grewgious. 

Edwin  colored  a  little  as  he  explained,  "  I  call  Rosa  Pussy." 

"  Oh,  really,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  smoothing  down  his  head,  "that's 
very  affable." 

Edwin  glanced  at  his  face,  uncertain  whether  or  no  he  seriously 
objected  to  the  appellation.  But  Edwin  might  as  well  have  glanced 
at  the  face  of  a  clock. 

"  A  pet  name,  sir,"  he  explained  again. 

"Umph,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  nod.  But  with  such  an  extra- 
ordinary compromise  between  an  unqualified  assent  and  a  qualified 
dissent,  that  his  visitor  was  much  disconcerted. 

"  Did  PRosa — "  Edwin  began,  by  way  of  recovering  himself. 

"  PRosa  ? "  repeated  Mr.  Grewgious. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  Pussy,  and  changed  my  mind ;  did  she  tell  you 
anything  about  the  Landlesses  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  ''  What  is  the  Landlesses  ?  An  estate } 
A  villa?     A  farm?" 

"  A  brother  and  sister.  The  sister  is  at  the  Nuns'  House,  and  has 
become  a  great  friend  of  P — " 

"  PRosa's,"  Mr.  Grewgious  struck  in,  with  a  fixed  face. 

"  She  is  a  strikingly  handsome  girl,  sir,  and  I  thought  she  might 
have  been  described  to  you,  or  presented  to  you,  perhaps  ? " 

"  Neither,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.     "  But  here  is  Bazzard." 

Bazzard  returned,  accompanied  by  two  waiters  —  an  immovable 
waiter  and  a  flying  waiter  ;  and  the  three  brought  in  with  them  as  much 
fog  as  gave  a  new  roar  to  the  fire.  The  flying  waiter,  who  had 
brought  everything  on  his  shoulders,  laid  the  cloth  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  dexterity  ;  while  the  immovable  waiter,  who  had  brought 
nothing,  found  fault  with  him.  The  flying  waiter  then  highly  polished 
all  the  glasses  he  had  brought,  and  the  immovable  waiter  looked 
through  them.  The  flying  waiter  then  flew  across  Holborn  for  the 
soup,  and  flew  back  again,  and  then  took  another  flight  for  the  made 
dish  and  flew  back  again,  and  then  took  another  flight  for  the  joint 
and  poultry  and  flew  back  again,  and  between  whiles  took  supplemen- 
16 
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tary  flights  for  a  great  variety  of  articles,  as  it  was  discovered  from 
time  to  time  that  the  immovable  waiter  had  forgotten  them  all.  But 
let  the  flying  waiter  cleave  the  air  as  he  might,  he  was  always 
reproached  on  his  return  by  the  immovable  waiter  for  bringing  fog 
with  him,  and  being  out  of  breath.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast, 
by  which  time  the  flying  waiter  was  severely  blown,  the  immovable 
waiter  gathered  up  the  table-cloth  under  his  arm  with  a  grand  air,  and 
having  sternly  (not  to  say  with  indignation)  looked  on  at  the  flying 
waiter  while  he  set  clean  glasses  around,  directed  a  valedictory  glance 
toward  Mr.  Grewgious,  conveying,  "  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  be- 
tween us  that  the  reward  is  mine,  and  that  Nil  is  the  claim  of  this 
slave,"  and  pushed  the  flying  waiter  before  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  like  a  highly-finished  miniature  painting  representing  My 
Lords  of  the  Circumlocutional  Department,  Commandership-in-Chief 
of  any  sort.  Government.  It  was  quite  an  edifying  little  picture  to  be 
hung  on  the  line  in  the  National  Gallery. 

As  the  fog  had  been  the  proximate  cause  of  this  sumptuous  repast, 
so  the  fog  served  for  its  general  sauce.  To  hear  the  out-door  clerks 
sneezing,  wheezing,  and  beating  their  feet  on  the  gravel  was  a  zest  far 
surpassing  Doctor  Kitchener's.  To  bid,  with  a  shiver,  the  unfortunate 
flying  waiter  shut  the  door  before  he  had  opened  it,  was  a  condiment 
of  a  profounder  flavor  than  Harvey.  And  here  let  it  be  noticed 
parenthetically  that  the  leg  of  this  young  man  in  its  application  to  the 
door  evinced  the  finest  sense  of  touch,  always  preceding  himself  and 
tray  (with  something  of  an  angling  air  about  it)  by  some  seconds,  and 
always  lingering  after  he  and  the  tray  had  disappeared,  like  Macbeth's 
leg  when  accompanying  him  off"  the  stage  with  reluctance  to  the 
assassination  of  Duncan. 

The  host  had  gone  below  to  the  cellar,  and  had  brought  up  bottles 
of  ruby,  straw-colored,  and  golden  drinks,  which  had  ripened  long  ago 
in  lands  where  no  fogs  are,  and  had  since  lain  slumbering  in  the  shade. 
Sparkling  and  tingling  after  so  long  a  nap,  they  pushed  at  their  corks 
to  help  the  cork-screw  (like  prisoners  helping  rioters  to  force  their 
gates),  and  danced  out  gayly.  If  P.  J.  T.  in  seventeen-forty-seven, 
or  in  any  other  year  of  his  period,  drank  such  wines,  then,  for  a 
certainty,  P.  J.  T.  was  Pretty  Jolly  Too. 

Externally,  Mr.  Grewgious  showed  no  signs  of  being  mellowed  by 
these  glowing  vintages.  Instead  of  his  drinking  them,  they  might 
have  been  poured  over  him  in  his  high-dried  snuff  form,  and  run  to 
waste,  for  any  lights  and  shades  they  caused  to  flicker  over  his  face. 
Neither  was  his  manner  influenced.  But,  in  his  wooden  way,  he  had 
observant  eyes  for  Edwin  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  dinner,  he  motioned 
Edwin  back  to  his  own  easy-chair  in  the  fireside  corner,  and  Edwin 
luxuriously  sank  into  it  after  very  brief  remonstrance,  Mr.  Grewgious, 
as  he  turned  his  seat  round  toward  the  fire  too,  and  smoothed  his  head 
and  face,  might  have  been  seen  looking  at  his  visitor  between  his 
smoothing  fingers. 

"  Bazzard  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  suddenly  turning  to  him. 

"I  follow  you,  sir,"  returned  Bazzard,  who  had  done  his  work  of 
consuming  meat  and  drink,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  though  mostly 
in  speechlessness. 
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"  I  drink  to  you,  Bazzard  ;  Mr.  Edwin,  success  to  Mr.  Bazzard  !  " 

"  Success  to  Mr.  Bazzard! '"  echoed  Edwin,  with  a  totally  unfounded 
appearance  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  unspoken  addition,  "What  in, 
I  wonder  !  " 

"  And  May  !  "  pursued  Mr.  Grewgious, — "  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be 
definite — May! — my  conversational  powers  are  so  very  limited  that 
I  know  I  shall  not  come  well  out  of  this  —  May  ! — it  ought  to  be  put 
imaginatively,  but  I  have  no  imagination  —  May! — the  thorn  of 
anxiety  is  as  nearly  the  mark  as  I  am  likely  to  get  —  May  it  come  out 
at  last !  " 

Mr.  Bazzard,  with  a  frowning  smile  at  the  fire,  put  a  hand  into  his 
tangled  locks,  as  if  the  thorn  of  anxiety  were  there ;  then  into  his 
waistcoat,  as  if  it  were  there  ;  then  into  his  pockets,  as  if  it  were  there. 
In  all  these  movements  he  was  closely  followed  by  the  eyes  of  Edwin, 
as  if  that  young  gentleman  expected  to  see  the  thorn  in  action.  It 
was  not  produced,  however,  and  Mr.  Bazzard  merely  said,  "  I  follow 
you,  sir,  and  I  thank  you." 

"I  am  going,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  jingling  his  glass  on  the  table 
with  one  hand  and  bending  aside  under  cover  of  the  other  to  whisper 
to  Edwin,  "  to  drink  to  my  ward.  But  I  put  Bazzard  first.  He 
mightn't  like  it  else." 

This  was  said  with  a  mysterious  wink ;  or  what  would  have  been  a 
wink,  if,  in  Mr.  Grewgious's  hands,  it  could  have  been  quick  enough. 
So  Edwin  winked  responsively  without  the  least  idea  what  he  meant 
by  doing  so. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  I  devote  a  bumper  to  the  fair 
and  fascinating  Miss  Rosa.  Bazzard,  the  fair  and  fascinating  Miss 
Rosa  !  " 

"  I  follow  you,  sir,"  said  Bazzard,  "  and  I  pledge  you  !  " 

"  And  so  do  I !  "  said  Edwin. 

"  Lord  bless  me  I  "  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  breaking  the  blank  silence 
which  of  course  ensued,  though  why  these  pauses  should  come  upon 
us  when  we  have  performed  any  small  social  rite  not  directly  inducive 
of  self-examination  or  mental  despondency  who  can  tell  I  "  I  am  a 
particularly  Angular  man,  and  yet  I  fancy  (if  I  may  use  the  word,  not 
having  a  morsel  of  fancy)  that  I  could  draw  a  picture  of  a  true  lover's 
state  of  mind  to-night." 

"Let  us  follow  you,  sir,"  said  Bazzard,  "and  have  the  picture." 

"  Mr.  Edwin  will  correct  it  where  it's  wrong,"  resumed  Mr.  Grew- 
gious, "  and  will  throw  in  a  few  touches  from  the  life.  I  dare  say  it  is 
wrong  in  many  particulars,  and  wants  many  touches  from  the  life,  for 
I  was  born  a  Chip,  and  have  neither  soft  sympathies  nor  soft  experi- 
ences. Well !  I  hazard  the  guess  that  the  true  lover's  mind  is  com- 
pletely permeated  by  the  beloved  object  of  his  affections.  I  hazard 
the  guess  that  her  dear  name  is  precious  to  him,  cannot  be  heard  or 
repeated  without  emotion,  and  is  preserved  sacred.  If  he  has  any 
distinguishing  appellation  of  fondness  for  her,  it  is  reserved  for  her, 
and  is  not  for  common  ears.  A  name  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to 
call  her  by,  being  alone  with  her  own  bright  self,  it  would  be  a  liberty, 
a  coldness,  an  insensibility,  almost  a  breach  of  good  faith,  to  flaunt 
elsewhere." 
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It  was  wonderful  to  see  Mr.  Grewgious  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees  continuously  chopping  this  discourse  out  of  himself, 
much  as  a  charity-boy  with  a  very  good  memory  might  get  his  catechism 
said,  and  evincing  no  correspondent  emotion  whatever,  unless  in  a 
certain  occasional  little  tingling  perceptible  at  the  end  of  his  nose. 

"My  picture,"  Mr.  Grewgious  proceeded,  "goes  on  to  represent 
(under  correction  from  you,  Mr.  Edwin)  the  true  lover  as  ever  impa- 
tient to  be  in  the  presence  or  vicinity  of  the  beloved  object  of  his 
affections,  as  caring  very  little  for  his  ease  in  any  other  society,  and  as 
constantly  seeking  that.  '  If  I  was  to  say  seeking  that  as  a  bird  seeks 
its  nest,  I  should  make  an  ass  of  myself,  because  that  would  trench 
upon  v/hat  I  understand  to  be  poetry ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  trenching 
upon  poetry  at  any  time,  that  I  never  to  my  knowledge  got  within  ten 
thousand  miles  of  it.  And  I  am  besides  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  habits  of  birds,  except  the  birds  of  Staple  Inn,  who  seek  their 
nests  on  ledges  and  in  gutter-pipes  and  chimney-pots,  not  constructed 
for  them  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  Nature.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  be 
understood  as  foregoing  the  bird's-nest.  But  my  picture  does  represent 
the  true  lover  as  having  no  existence  separable  from  that  of  the  beloved 
object  of  his  affections,  and  as  living  at  once  a  doubled  life  and  a 
halved  life.  And  if  I  do  not  clearly  express  what  I  mean  by  that,  it 
is  either  for  the  reason  that  having  no  conversational  powers,  I  cannot 
express  what  I  mean,  or  that  having  no  meaning,  I  do  not  mean  what 
I  fail  to  express.     Which,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  is  not  the  case." 

Edwin  had  turned  red  and  turned  white  as  certain  points  of  this 
picture  came  into  the  light.  He  now  sat  looking  at  the  fire  and  bit 
his  lip. 

"  The  speculations  of  an  Angular  man,"  resumed  Mr.  Grewgious, 
still  sitting  and  speaking  exactly  as  before,  "  are  probably  erroneous 
on  so  globular  a  topic.  But  I  figure  to  myself  (subject  as  before  to 
Mr.  Edwin's  correction)  that  there  can  be  no  coolness,  no  lassitude, 
no  doubt,  no  indifference,  no  half-fire  and  half-smoke  state  of  mind  in 
a  real  lover.     Pray  am  I  at  all  near  the  mark  in  my  picture  ? " 

As  abrupt  in  his  conclusion  as  in  his  commencement  and  progress, 
he  jerked  this  inquiry  at  Edwin,  and  stopped  when  one  might  have 
supposed  him  in  the  middle  of  his  oration. 

"  I  should  say,  sir,"  stammered  Edwin,  "  as  you  refer  the  question  to 
me  — " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "1  refer  it  to  you  as  an  authority." 

"  I  should  say  then,  sir,"  Edwin  went  on  embarrassed,  "  that  the 
picture  you  have  drawn  is  generally  correct ;  but  I  submit  that  perhaps 
you  may  be  rather  hard  upon  the  unlucky  lover." 

"  Likely  so,"  assented  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  likely  so.  I  am  a  hard  man 
in  the  grain." 

"  He  may  not  show,"  said  Edwin,  "  all  he  feels ;  or  he  may  not  — " 

There  he  stopped  so  long  to  find  the  rest  of  his  sentence  that  Mr. 
Grewgious  rendered  his  difliculty  a  thousand  times  the  greater  by  un- 
expectedly striking  in  with  — 

"  No,  to  be  sure  ;  he  may  not !  " 

After  that  they  all  sat  silent ;  the  silence  of  Mr.  Bazzard  being 
occasioned  by  slumber. 
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"  His  responsibility  is  very  great  though,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  at 
length,  with  his  eyes  on  the  fire. 

Edwin  nodded  assent,  with  his  eyes  on  the  fire. 

"  And  let  him  be  sure  that  he  trifles  with  no  one,"  said  Mr.  Grew- 
gious ;  "neither  with  himself,  nor  with  any  other." 

Edwin  bit  his  lip  again,  and  still  sat  looking  at  the  fire. 

"He  must  not  make  a  plaything  of  a  treasure.  Woe  betide  him  if 
he  does !     Let  him  take  that  well  to  heart,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 

Though  he  said  these  things  in  short  sentences,  much  as  the 
supposititious  charity-boy  just  now  referred  to  might  have  repeated  a 
verse  or  two  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  there  was  something  dreamy 
(for  so  literal  a  man)  in  the  way  in  which  he  now  shook  his  right  fore- 
finger at  the  live' coals  in  the  grate,  and  again  fell  silent. 

But  not  for  long.  As  he  sat  upright  and  stiff  in  his  chair,  he 
suddenly  rapped  his  knees,  like  the  carved  image  of  some  queer  Joss 
or  other  coming  out  of  its  reverie,  and  said,  "We  must  finish  this 
bottle,  Mr.  Edwin.  Let  me  help  you.  I'll  help  Bazzard,  too,  though 
he  is  asleep.     He  mightn't  like  it  else." 

He  helped  them  both,  and  helped  himself,  and  drained  his  glass, 
and  stood  it  bottom  upward  on  the  table,  as  though  he  had  just  caught 
a  bluebottle  in  it. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Edwin,"  he  proceeded,  wiping  his  mouth  and  hands 
upon  his  handkerchief,  "  to  a  little  piece  of  business.  You  received 
from  me,  the  other  day,  a  certified  copy  of  Miss  Rosa's  father's  will. 
You  knew  its  contents  before,  but  you  received  it  from  me  as  a  matter 
of  business.  I  should  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Jasper,  but  for  Miss  Rosa's 
wishing  it  to  come  straight  to  you,  in  preference.     You  received  it  ?  " 

"Quite  safely,  sir." 

"  You  should  have  acknowledged  its  receipt,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
"  business  being  business  all  the  world  over.     However,  you  did  not." 

"  I  meant  to  have  acknowledged  it  when  I  first  came  in  this  evening, 
sir." 

"Not  a  business-like  acknowledgment,"  returned  Mr.  Grewgious; 
"  however,  let  that  pass.  Now,  in  that  document  you  have  observed  a 
few  words  of  kindly  allusion  to  its  being  left  to  me  to  discharge  a  little 
trust,  confided  to  me  in  conversation,  at  such  time  as  I  in  my  discretion 
may  think  best." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Edwin,  it  came  into  my  mind  just  now,  when  I  was  looking 
at  the  fire,  that  I  could,  in  my  discretion,  acquit  myself  of  that  trust  at 
no  better  time  than  the  present.  Favor  me  with  your  attention  half  a 
minute." 

He  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  singled  out  by  the  candle- 
light the  key  he  wanted,  and  then,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  went  to 
a  bureau  or  escritoire,  unlocked  it,  touched  the  spring  of  a  little  secret 
drawer,  and  took  from  it  an  ordinary  ring-case  made  for  a  single  ring. 
With  this  in  his  hand,  he  returned  to  his  chair.  As  he  held  it  up  for 
the  young  man  to  see,  his  hand  trembled. 

"  Mr.  Edwin,  this  rose  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  delicately  set  in  gold, 
was  a  ring  belonging  to  Miss  Rosa's  mother.  It  was  removed  from 
her  dead  hand,  in  my  presence,  with  such  distracted  grief  as  I  hope  it 
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may  never  be  my  lot  to  contemplate  again.  Hard  man  as  I  am,  I  am 
not  hard  enough  for  that.  See  how  bright  these  stones  shine ! " 
opening  the  case.  "  And  yet  the  eyes  that  were  so  much  brighter,  and 
that  so  often  looked  upon  them  with  a  light  and  a  proud  heart,  have 
been  ashes  among  ashes,  and  dust  among  dust,  some  years  !  If  I  had 
any  imagination  (which  it  is  needless  to  say  I  have  not),  I  might 
imagine  that  the  lasting  beauty  of  these  stones  was  almost  cruel." 

He  closed  the  case  again  as  he  spoke. 

"  This  ring  was  given  to  the  young  lady  who  was  drowned  so  early 
in  her  beautiful  and  happy  career,  by  her  husband,  when  they  first 
plighted  their  faith  to  one  another.  It  was  he  who  removed  it  from 
her  unconscious  hand,  and  it  was  he  who,  when  his  death  drew  \-ery 
near,  placed  it  in  mine.  The  trust  in  which  I  received  it,  was,  that, 
you  and  Miss  Rosa  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  your 
betrothal  prospering  and  coming  to  maturity,  I  should  give  it  to  you 
to  place  upon  her  finger.  Failing  those  desired  results,  it  was  to 
remain  in  my  possession." 

Some  trouble  was  in  the  young  man's  face,  and  some  indecision  was 
in  the  action  of  his  hand,  as  Mr.  Grewgious,  looking  steadfastly  at 
him,  gave  him  the  ring. 

"Your  placing  it  on  her  finger,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "will  be  the 
solemn  seal  upon  your  strict  fideUty  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  You 
are  going  to  her,  to  make  the  last  irrevocable  preparations  for  your 
marriage.     Take  it  with  you." 

The  young  man  took  the  little  case  and  placed  it  in  his  breast. 

"  If  anything  should  be  amiss,  if  anything  should  be  even  slightly 
wrong  between  you,  if  you  should  have  any  secret  consciousness  that 
you  are  committing  yourself  to  this  step  for  no  higher  reason  than 
because  you  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  it ;  then," 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  I  charge  you  once  more,  by  the  living  and  by 
the  dead,  to  bring  that  ring  back  to  me." 

Here  Bazzard  awoke  himself  by  his  own  snoring  ;  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  sat  apoplectically  staring  at  vacancy,  as  defying  vacancy 
to  accuse  him  of  having  been  asleep. 

"  Bazzard  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  harder  than  ever. 

"I  follow  you,  sir,"  said  Bazzard,  "and  I  have  been  following  you." 

"  In  discharge  of  a  trust,  I  have  handed  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  a  ring 
of  diamonds  and  rubies.     You  see  ?  " 

Edwin  reproduced  the  little  case,  and  opened  it ;  and  Bazzard 
looked  into  it. 

"I  follow  you  both,  sir,"  returned  Bazzard,  "and  I  witness  the 
transaction." 

Evidently  anxious  to  get  away  and  be  alone,  Edwin  Drood  now 
resumed  his  outer  clothing,  muttering  something  about  time  and 
appointments.  The  fog  was  reported  no  clearer  (by  the  flying  waiter, 
who  alighted  from  a  speculative  flight  in  the  coffee  interest),  but  he 
went  out  into  it;  and  Bazzard,  after  his  manner,  "followed"  him. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  left  alone,  walked  softly  and  slowly  to  and  fro  for 
an  hour  and  more.     He  was  restless  to-night,  and  seemed  dispirited. 

"  I  hope  I  have  done  right,"  he  said.  "  The  appeal  to  him  seemed 
necessary.  It  was  hard  to  lose  the  ring,  and  yet  it  must  have  gone 
from  me  very  soon." 
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He  closed  the  empty  little  drawer  with  a  sigh,  and  shut  and  locked 
the  escritoire,  and  came  back  to  the  solitary  fireside. 

"Her  ring,"  he  went  on.  "Will  it  come  back  to  me?  My  mind 
hangs  about  her  ring  very  uneasily  to-night.  But  that  is  explain- 
able. I  have  had  it  so  long,  and  I  have  prized  it  so  much !  I 
wonder — " 

He  was  in  a  wondering  mood  as  well  as  a  restless  ;  for,  though  he 
checked  himself  at  that  point  and  took  another  walk,  he  resumed  his 
wondering  when  he  sat  down  again. 

"  I  wonder  (for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  and  what  a  weak  fool  I, 
for  what  can  it  signify  now!)  whether  he  confided  the  charge  of  their 
orphan  child  to  me  because  he  knew  —  Good  God,  how  like  her  mother 
she  has  become  ! 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  ever  so  much  as  suspected  that  some  one 
doted  on  her  at  a  hopeless,  speechless  distance  when  he  struck  in  and 
won  her !  I  wonder  whether  it  ever  crept  into  his  mind  who  that 
unfortunate  some  one  was  ! 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  sleep  to-night  !  At  all  events,  I  will 
shut  out  the  world  with  the  bedclothes  and  try." 

Mr.  Grewgious  crossed  the  staircase  to  his  raw  and  foggy  bedroom, 
and  was  soon  ready  for  bed.  Dimly  catching  sight  of  his  face  in  the 
misty  looking-glass,  he  held  his  candle  to  it  for  a  moment. 

"  A  likely  some  one,  you,  to  come  into  anybody's  thoughts  in  such 
an  aspect !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There,  there !  there  !  Get  to  bed,  poor 
man,  and  cease  to  jabber  !  " 

With  that  he  extinguished  his  light,  pulled  up  the  bedclothes 
around  him,  and,  with  another  sigh,  shut  out  the  world.  And  yet 
there  are  such  unexplored  romantic  nooks  in  the  unlikeliest  men, 
that  even  old  tinderous  and  touch-woody  P.  J.  T.  Possibly  Jab- 
bered Thus,  at  some  odd  times,  in  or  about  seventeen-forty-seven. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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The  Americans  at  Home.    By  David  Macrae.    Edinburgh  :  Edmonston 
&  Douglas.     1870. 

THE   literature  of  American  travel  continues  to   increase,   and 
has    gone    through    a   great  variety  of  phases.     The    earliest 
writers  indulged  principally  in  more  or  less  good-humoured  caricature, 
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and  were  content  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  obvious  peculiarities  of 
American  manners.  The  offence  which  they  gave  to  their  victims  is, 
we  should  imagine,  pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope  are  no  longer  reckoned  amongst  the  prime 
causes  of  international  hostility,  and  a  different  class  of  writers  has 
taken  their  place.  The  modern  traveller  is  occasionally  a  fanatical 
admirer  of  democratic  institutions,  who  has  gone  to  America  in  the 
spirit  in  which  a  Mahomedan  visits  Mecca,  and  returns  in  a  state  of 
intense  oratorical  effervescence ;  more  frequently  he  writes  with  an 
uncomfortable  nervousness,  like  one  who  feels  that  a  compliment  is 
almost  as  dangerous  as  a  criticism,  as  though  an- American  were  a 
strange  wild  animal,  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  advances  of  strangers, 
but  about  as  likely  to  show  its  teeth  as  to  be  soothed.  Then  we  have 
the  more  audacious  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  school,  who 
regard  America  as  affording  admirable  subjects  for  the  boldest  style  of 
sensation  writing,  who  are  not  content  unless  they  find  at  every  step 
new  and  startling  phenomena  in  politics,  religion,  and  sociology,  and 
who  are  rather  inclined  to  welcome  such  novelties  as  amazing  advances 
on  our  old-fashioned  European  ideas.  The  one  kind  of  writer  on 
America  who  seems  to  be  exceptionally  rare  is  the  gentleman  who  can 
tell  us  quietly  and  without  prejudice  what  he  has  seen  ;  who  is  not 
afraid  of  causing  an  international  difficulty  by  pointing  out  the 
annoyances  due  to  the  habit  of  tobacco-chewing ;  and  who  has 
steadily  present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  Americans  are  after  all 
human  beings,  with  a  good  many  of  the  passions  and  prejudices 
incident  to  their  kind  elsewhere. 

We  may  say  of  Mr.  Macrae,  who  appears  to  have  travelled  very 
extensively  in  the  States,  that  he  belongs  on  the  whole  to  this 
estimable  class.  He  is  apparently  a  sensible  and  painstaking  Scotch- 
man, with  certain  prejudices  which  we  are  far  from  sharing,  but  with 
the  power  of  making  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and  recording  his  observa- 
tions in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  style.  He  sympathises,  on  the 
whole,  with  the  Northern  view  of  the  Avar,  but  in  a  manner  which  can 
be  offensive  to  no  right-minded  person.  He  expresses  an  almost 
exaggerated  veneration  for  General  Lee,  and  more  especially  for 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  he  is  not  slow  in  pointing  out  some  of  the 
errors  and  crimes  committed  by  the  conquerors  of  the  South.  In  this 
matter  every  reader  must  judge  of  Mr.  Macrae  according  to  his  own 
views  of  the  principles  involved.  We  should  be  more  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  him  for  a  certain  want  of  elevation  in  the  standard  by  which 
he  judges  of  men  and  things.  He  falls  down  and  worships  that  great 
idol  Chicago  with  a  zeal  which  is  becoming  rather  tiresome.  Surely 
it  is  time  for  Americans  and  their  friends  to  find  out  that  the  fact  that 
a  city  has  grown  to  avast  population  within  thirty  or  forty  3'ears  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  throw  a  cultivated  observer  into  ecstasies  of  admi- 
ration. Mr,  Macrae,  again,  appears,  though  he  does  not  put  his 
sympathies  forward  too  obtrusively,  to  be  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Free  Kirk,  though  of  decidedly  liberal  tendencies.  This  leads  him 
to  estimate  certain  American  preachers  rather  at  their  own  valuation, 
and  to  admit  claims  to  intellectual  greatness  which  we  should  be 
disposed  to  scrutinise  with  a  little  more  severity.     We  will  not  ask 
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what  is  the  judgment  which  posterity  will  form  of  such  men  as  Mr, 
Emerson,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  certain 
other  notabilities  of  the  country ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  quite 
share  Mr.  Macrae's  enthusiastic  hero-worship.  We  are  more  surprised 
to  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  great  John  Todd, 
of  whose  "magic  wand,"  as  also  of  his  Student's  Manual  and  Truth 
made  Simple,  we  must  confess,  in  all  humility,  we  were  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  ignorance.  However,  we  can  pardon  Mr.  Macrae  for  his 
delight  in  discovering  that  the  great  Mr.  Todd  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Todd  will  not  think  it  impertinent  of 
Mr.  Macrae  to  treat  us  to  a  rather  full  description  of  his  domestic 
position.  In  the  matter  of  personality,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Macrae  is  a  great  sinner ;  and  if  he  dwells  at  rather  superfluous 
length  upon  some  rather  second-rate  people,  there  is  much  in  his  book 
of  more  serious  interest.  To  this  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  without 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  well-known  topics  which  have  been  only 
too  exhaustively  treated  by  innumerable  English  travellers. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  concerns  the  Southern 
States.  Few  Englishmen  have  done  more  than  pay  them  a  flying 
visit  since  the  war,  and  there  is  a  large  field  really  open  to  the  remarks 
of  an  intelligent  observer.  Mr.  Macrae  travelled  from  Richmond  to 
New  Orleans,  visiting  man}^  of  the  most  interesting  places,  and  seeing 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  survivors  of  the  war.  He  appears 
from  certain  hints  to  have  discussed  the  questions  connected  with 
slavery  with  commendable  frankness,  and  to  have  been  met  in  a  cor- 
responding spirit.  Although  he  sensibly  refrains  from  drawing  any 
decided  general  conclusions,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  general 
result  is  rather  melancholy.  It  may  indeed  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  country  with  such  vast  natural  resources,  and  a  population  of  so 
many  undeniably  fine  qualities,  will  recover  sooner  or  later  from  its 
present  depression.  All  the  evidence,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the 
shock  was  even  more  tremendous  in  its  effects  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  Everywhere  our  author  came  across  the  symptoms  of  a 
convulsion  which  has  upset  one  order  of  society  and  not  as  yet  produced 
another  in  its  place.  A  whole  population  of  maimed  veterans,  towns 
still  in  ruins,  and  plantations  falling  out  of  cultivation,  seem  to  be 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  prospect.  Mr.  Macrae 
heard  a  lecture  from  Admiral  Semmes,  who  has  apparently  taken  to 
that  mode  of  earning  a  living.  He  saw  General  Lee  at  the  head  of 
his  college,  and  was  apparently  rather  disappointed  that  the  General 
declined  to  snatch  at  the  openings  given  by  his  Scotch  interrogator  of 
launching  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  politics  of  the  country. 
Nothing,  however,  as  he  tells  us,  can  exceed  the  profound  veneration 
in  which  the  great  champion  of  the  defeated  cause  is  held  throughout 
the  South,  and  there  are  students  at  Lexington,  at  least  according  to 
the  professors,  who  would  rather  shoot  themselves  than  be  brought 
before  Lee  in  disgrace.  Mr.  Macrae  met  General  Beauregard  at  New 
Orleans,  where  he  is  now  president  of  a  railway  company,  and  he 
talked  to  many  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  disbanded  army. 
As  a  rule,  if  we  may  trust  his  account,  both  they  and  their  countrymen 
spoke  with  a  pardonable  dislike  of  their  conquerors.     "  O  God,  bless 
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our  folk,"  was  the  prayer  of  a  Southern  child,  "  but  don't  you  be  going 
and  blessing  the  Yankees  "  ;  and  the  sentiment  thus  artlessly  expressed 
is  undoubtedly  very  common  ;  but  it  was  also  a  common  expression 
that  the  people  were  being  "  Yankeeized,"  and  though  the  process  may 
be  accepted  as  at  best  a  hateful  necessity,  it  will  probably  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  war. 

To  the  question,  which  is  so  often  asked  in  connexion  with  other 
speculations,  "What  will  become  of  the  negroes?"  Mr.  Macrae  is 
unable  to  give  any  decided  answer.  Indeed  it  would  be  obviously 
premature  for  any  one,  with  whatever  experience,  to  be  very  confident 
as  to  the  most  probable  solution  of  so  difficult  a  question.  The 
description,  however,  of  the  negroes  is  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and 
will  enable  most  readers  to  form  a  more  lively  picture  of  the  race  now 
exposed  to  so  new  and  critical  an  experiment.  Mr.  Macrae  found 
them  for  the  most  part  speaking  affectionately  of  their  old  masters, 
and  yet  professing  to  rejoice  in  their  freedom,  even  though  gained  at 
the  price  of  a  generally  harder  life.  The  general  opinion  is  that  a 
free  negro  will  not  work,  or  at  any  rate  will  not  work  efficiently,  and 
will  consequently  be  gradually  crowded  out  of  the  more  settled  regions, 
if  not  altogether  crowded  out  of  existence.  We  may  quote  one  or 
two  testimonies  of  a  contrary  character  which  Mr.  Macrae  succeeded 
in  discovering.  Thus,  for  example,  a  great  rice-planter  in  Georgia, 
who  was  able  to  pay  his  negroes  punctually,  declared  to  Mr.  Macrae 
that  they  worked  better  than  in  their  former  condition,  and  entirely 
beat  the  Irish  labourers  by  whom  he  had  proposed  to  supplant  them. 
Their  refusal  to  work  in  a  parallel  case  for  another  planter  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  former  year  he  had  promised  to  give 
them  as  part  of  their  pay  half  the  value  of  the  cotton  produced,  and 
that,  the  crop  not  paying  his  expenses,  he  gave  them  nothing.  This 
they  did  not  understand,  and  therefore  refused  to  work  in  future  ;  and 
Mr.  Macrae  observes,  fairly  enough,  that  a  good  many  European 
labourers  would  probably  be  equally  slow  of  comprehension.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  a  description  of  a  negro  in  bed  at  noon,  and 
justifying  his  laziness  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  was  free,  he  shouldn't 
work.  Whether  this  or  the  opposite  view  be  the  one  which  generally 
commends  itself  to  the  negro  mind  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which 
must  determine  the  future  of  the  race.  Meanwhile,  the  most  hopeful 
point  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  favour  of  the  negroes  is  their 
manifest  desire  for  education.  Mr.  Macrae  visited  a  good  many 
schools,  and  collected  some  interesting  anecdotes.  In  one  place,  for 
example,  the  head  of  the  class  was  a  "  bright-eyed  little  boy  of  seven  "  • 
at  the  bottom  was  the  father  of  this  precocious  infant.  The  father 
could  manage  words  of  four  letters,  but  had  great  difficulty  with 
harder  combinations.  " '  I  see  de  first  letter  clar  enough,'  he  said, 
'but  after  dat  'pears  to  me  like  putting  out  my  foot  in  the  dark.  But 
Mose  ! '  he  added  of  his  boy,  '  lor  sah  !  dat  boy  can  go  slick  tfiro'  a 
word  as  long  as  dat' — indicating  the  length  of  half  his  arm."  In 
another  school  he  witnessed  the  triumph  of  an  adult  negro  at  getting 
successfully  through  the  word  "  revelation,"  though  only  at  the  third 
attempt ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  most 
pathetic  and  promising  in  the  intense  eagerness  of  these  poor  creatures 
to  learn  somediing  of  the  white  man's  "secrets,  even  if  the  desire  be 
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owing  in  part  to  the  temporaiy  ambition  of  being  like  their  betters. 
Their  mental  condition  is  more  curiously  illustrated  by  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  race,  of  which  Mr.  Macrae  gives  some  quaint 
examples.  The  preaching  is  grotesque,  owing  amongst  other  things 
to  the  genuine  negro  love  of  fine  words.  One  preacher,  for  example, 
had  by  some  unknown  process  got  hold  of  the  magnificent  expression 
"  disarumgumptigated,''  and  used,  for  example,  to  pray  with  immense 
earnestness  that  "  the  teachers  who  had  come  so  far  to  construct  de 
poor  coloured  folks  might  be  disarumgumptigated."  The  piety  is  of 
course  for  the  most  part  of  the  emotional  kind  to  which  Methodism 
seems  to  be  specially  suited.  They  enjoy  the  process  of  conversion  ; 
and  Mr.  Macrae  being  once  in  a  household  where  a  negro  servant 
underwent  this  crisis,  all  the  servants  ran  about  shouting  "  Dick's  got 
religion  ! "  and  dashed  off  to  the  nearest  village  to  spread  the  intelli- 
gence. They  work  themselves  up  to  the  necessary  frenzy  by  those 
queer  hymns  which  to  the  uninitiated  scarcely  seem  calculated  to 
produce  such  a  result.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  fragment  of  a  popular 
composition : — 

Come  along,  old  fader,  come  along, 

P"or  de  time  it  is  going  by ; 
For  de  angels  say  dere's  nothin'  to  do 
But  to  ring  dem  charmin'  bells. 
Oh  we're  almost  home, 
We're  almost  home, 
We're  almost  home. 
For  to  ring  dem  charmin'  bells. 

By  substituting  "old  mudder,"  "dear  sister,"  and  so  on,  the  verses 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  The  only  verse  discovered  by  Mr. 
Macrae  which  had  a  certain  vindictive  tinge  about  it  was  the  following, 
which  we  must  say  strikes  us  as  plainly  apocryphal  : — 

If  de  debble  do  not  catch 
Jeff.  Davis,  dat  Confederate  wretch. 
And  roast  and  frigazee  dat  rebble. 
What  is  de  use  of  any  debble  ? 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  negro  prayer : — "  Lord,  when  we'se 
done  chawin'  all  de  hard  bones,  and  when  we'se  done  swallerin'  all  de 
bitter  pills,  take  us  home  to  thyself"  And  this  is  one  produced  at  a 
revival  meeting : — "  O  Lord,  stir  dese  yere  sinners  up  right  smart,  and 
don't  be  as  merciful  as  you  generally  is."  And,  finally,  here  is  a 
fragment  of  Scriptural  exposition.  The  preacher  accidentally  read  a 
well-known  verse,  "  My  feet  are  as  hen's  feet,"  instead  of  "  hind's  feet." 
•'You  will  observe,  my  breddern,"  he  said,  "dat  a  hen  in  the  henroost, 
when  it  fall  asleep,  it  tightens  its  grip  so's  not  to  fall  off.  And  dat's 
how  true  faith,  my  breddern,  holds  on  to  de  rock." 

We  have  quoted  a  few  specimens  pretty  much  at  random,  and  must 
leave  our  readers  to  moralize  upon  the  intellectual  standard  which 
they  indicate.  We  must  conclude  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Macrae's 
picture  is  really  well-drawn,  and  shows  no  symptoms  of  unfair  bias  in 
any  direction.  If  his  book  is  filled  out  with  some  rubbish  it  is  on  the 
whole  what  we  might  expect  from  a  sensible  clear-headed  Scotchman 
who  tries  to  represent  faithfully  what  he  has  seen. —  The  Saturday 
Reviezv. 
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THE  following  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  General  Samuel  Smith, 
of  Baltimore,  offering  the  latter  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy,  has, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  never  before  been  published.  We  transcribe  it  from 
an  old  MS.  copy  of  undoubted  authenticity.  General  Smith  declined  the 
offer,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  position  was  given  to  his  brother, 
Robert  Smith. 

Washington,  March  <)t/i,  iSoi. 
Deci}-  Sir: 

By  the  time  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  been  at  home  long  enough,  I 
hope,  to  take  a  view  of  the  possibilities  and  of  the  arrangements  which  may  en.ible 
you  to  dispose  of  your  private  affairs  as  to  take  a  share  in  those  of  the  public,  and 
give  us  your  aid  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  If  you  can  be  added  to  the  Administra- 
tion I  am  forming,  it  will  constitute  a  mass  so  entirely  possessed  of  the  public  confi- 
dence, that  I  shall  fear  nothing.  There  is  nothing  to  which  a  nation  is  not  equal 
when  it  pours  all  its  energies  and  zeal  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
the  direction  of  their  force.  You  will  bring  us  the  benefit  of  adding  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  acquiescence  at  least  of  the  leaders  who  have  hitherto  opposed  us. 
Your  geographical  situation,  too,  is  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  it  will  favour  the 
policy  of  drawing  our  naval  resources  towards  the  centre  from  which  their  benefits 
and  protection  may  be  extended  equally  to  all  the  parts.  But  what  renders  it  a 
matter  not  only  of  desire  to  us,  but,  permit  me  to  say,  of  moral  duty  in  you,  is,  that 
if  you  refuse,  where  are  we  to  find  a  substitute  ?  You  know  that  the  knowledge  of 
naval  matters  in  this  country  is  confined  entirely  to  persons  who  are  under  other 
absolutely  disqualifying  circumstances  —  let  me  then,  my  dear  Sir,  entreat  you  to 
join  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  our  Country,  and  to  prove  by  consequences  that  the 
views  they  entertained  in  the  change  of  their  Servants,  are  not  to  be  without  effect. 
In  short,  if  you  refuse,  I  must  abandon  from  necessity  —  what  I  have  been  so  falsely 
charged  of  doing  from  choice  —  the  expectation  of  procuring  to  our  country  such 
benefits  as  may  compensate  the  expenses  of  their  Navy.  I  hope  therefore  you  will 
accede  to  the  proposition  :  every  thing  shall  be  yielded  which  may  accommodate  it 
to  j'our  affairs.  Let  me  hear  from  you  favorably  and  soon.  Accept  assurances  of 
my  high  and  friendly  consideration  and  esteem. 

(Signed)     Thos.  Jefferson. 
To  Gen'l  Sam'l  Smith. 

If  affection  for  our  native  State  and  pride  in  her  history  be  provincialism, 
certainly  Marylanders  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  any  excessive  display  of 
it.  While  the  incidents  of  early  New  England  history — or  at  least  the 
creditable  ones  —  are  perpetually  on  the  lips  of  New  England  orators,  and 
chanted  by  New  England  poets  to  audiences  who  listen  with  never-flagging 
delight,  Marylanders  rarely  refer  to  the  noble  record  of  their  native  State 
except  by  an  occasional  calm  allusion  to  the  religious  toleration  under  the 
Calverts,  or  the  bravery  of  the  "  Old  Line." 

Now  if  this  reticence  sprang  from  a  Spartan  feeling  that  duty  is  a  thing  to 
be  done  and  not  boasted  about,  or  from  a  natural  coldness  of  temperament, 
we  might  understand  it,  though  we  could  not  approve.  Could  not  approve  ; 
for  enthusiasm  for  the  worthy  deeds  of  our  ancestors  is  an  ennobling  senti- 
ment, and  those  who  have  it  not  are  little  likely  to  achieve  anything  that  will 
excite  it  in  others.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  youth  kindle  and  glow 
readily  enough  at  the  recital  of  foreign  exploits  and  alien  patriotism.  It  is  well 
that  Massachusetts  boys  should  read  in  rhetorical  narrative,  or  spout  in  rotund 
verses  how  the  Pilgrim  fathers  crossed  the  stormy  ocean  to  seek  "freedom 
to  worship  God ; "  even  though  the  literal  fact  be  that  they  came,  not  from 
persecuting    England,   but   from   tolerant    Holland,   where,   by   their   own 
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admission,  they  for  ten  years  "  did  quietly  and  sweetly  enjoy  their  religious 
liberties."  But  what  is  that  to  us  ?  We  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  hegira  ; 
why  should  it  be  an  epoch  for  us  ? 

Again,  the  world  has  rung  with  the  story  of  the  "  Boston  tea-party ; " 
how  in  the  darkness  of  night  certain  men  disguised  as  Indians  threw  over- 
board the  cargo  which  bore  the  obnoxious  duty,  and  kept  their  secret  so  well 
that  even  their  own  families  were  not  trusted  with  it.  It  was  a  resolute  and 
patriotic  act,  and  answered  its  purpose.  But  why  all  the  darkness,  the 
disguise  and  mystery  ?  Because  the  number  of  those  who  opposed  the  act 
either  from  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  from  timidity,  or  from  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  cargo,  was  so  great,  tliat  only  by  such  means  could  the  deed  be  done 
and  the  doers  of  it  escape  punishment. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  "tea-burning"  in  Annapolis  in  the  same 
year  1  Here  the  course  to  be  taken  was  publicly  and  calmly  discussed  in 
open  assembly  ;  the  resolution  arrived  at  was  openly  announced,  and  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  day,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  himself  applying  the  torch. 
This  was  the  Maryland  way  of  doing  the  thing  ;  and  to  our  mind  the  calm 
judicial  dignity  of  the  procedure,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment,  the  absence 
alike  of  passion  and  of  concealment,  are  far  worthier  of  commemoration  and 
admiration  than  the  act  of  men  who,  even  for  a  patriotic  purpose,  had  to 
assume  the  garb  of  conspirators  and  do  a  deed  of  darkness. 

Mr.  Disraeli  gives  us  some  queer  English  in  his  novel  of  Lothnir. 
Here  are  some  samples  :  "  He  guarded  over  Lothair's  vast  inheritance  ;  " 
"  Lothair  observed  on  "  a  lady's  singing  ;  "  of  simple  but  distinguished  mien, 
with  a  countenance  naturally  pale,  though  somewhat  bronzed  by  a  life  of  air 
and  exercise,  and  a  profusion  of  dark,  auburn  hair  ;  "  "he  engaged  a  vehicle 
and  ordered  to  be  driven  to  Leicester  Square  "  ;  "  he  pointed  to  an  individual 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  table";  "their  mutual  ancestors";  "Is  there 
anything  in  the  Teiiebra  why  I  ought  not  to  be  present  1 "  ;  "  thoughts 
which  made  him  unconscious  how  long  had  elapsed  "  ;  "  with  no  companions 
than  the  wounded  near  them."  "  The  surgeon  was  sitting  by  her  side, 
occasionally  wiping  the  slight  foam  from  her  brow."  We  have  heard  of 
people  foaming  at  the  mouth,  but  never  before  of  a  lady  foaming  at  the  brow. 

But  what  is  more  amusing  than  the  style,  is  the  extraordinary  wealth  in 
which  all  the  personages  roll,  and  the  delight  of  the  author  in  representing 
them  rolling  in  it.  It  is  like  a  tale  of  Miss  Kilmansegg,  in  prose  and  with 
the  puns  left  out.  The  profusion  of  gold  and  jewels  fairly  takes  the  reader's 
breath,  and  at  some  of  the  touches  of  transcendent  opulence,  he  falls,  like 
Messieurs  Venus  and  Wegg,  "into  a  kind  of  pecuniary  swoon." 

While  our  mind  is  running  on  bad  English,  we  may  as  well  note  two  or 
three  blunders  which  one  hears  ever)'  day,  from  persons  who  know  better, 
and  would  speak  better  if  they  thought  for  a  moment  what  they  were  saying. 
How  often  do  we  hear, — "  I  will  not  pay  more  than  I  can  help,"  instead  of 
"  more  than  I  can  not  help."  Evidently  the  person  intends  to  pay  only  what 
he  can  not  avoid  paying,  and  no  more.  Again,  such  a  phrase  as  "  I  should 
like  "  (or  "have  liked  ")  "  to  have  seen  it  "  ;  instead  of  "  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  it  "  ;  where  it  is  plain  that  the  gratification  would  have  been  simulta- 
neous with  and  not  subsequent  to  the  sight.  So,  to  "  differ  with,"  or  to  be 
"different  to,"  instead  oi from,  d.  person  or  thing.  "Averse  to"  (or  an 
"  aversion  to  ")  is  quite  as  barbarous,  but  perhaps  may  plead  the  sanction  of 
custom. 

The  Russians,  says  Le  Masque  de  Fer,  say  what  you  will  about  them, 
have  something  good  in  them,  after  all.  For  strict  obedience  to  orders,  for 
instance,  they  seek  in  vain  their  fellows.  Handy  Andy,  or  the  famous 
Chinese  tailor,  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  them  for  literality. 
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Some  years  ago  the  Czar  had  occasion  to  send  a  telegraphic  message  into 
Siberia.  The  electric  telegraph  not  being  then  in  use  throughout  all  the 
Empire,  the  Siberian  part  of  the  service  had  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  old 
semapliores  or  posts  with  movable  arms. 

When  the  despatch  reached  the  first  Siberian  station,  the  operator,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  happened  to  be  drunk,  and  neglected  to  repeat  the  signal. 
The  next  morning,  sober,  he  learned  what  had  happened,  and  was  in  a 
terrible  fright.  What  punishment  would  he  get  ?  The  knout,  most  probably  : 
the  mines  for  life  at  the  very  least.  Better  kill  himself  at  once.  So  he  hung 
himself  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  semaphore. 

The  operator  at  the  next  station,  keeping  faithful  watch,  saw  the  whole 
thing.  "  A  singular  signal,"  he  remarked,  "  and  not  on  my  book.  But  that 
is  no  affair  of  mine  :  my  duty  is  to  pass  it  on."  So  he  hung  himself  to  the 
corresponding  arm  of  his  semaphore.  The  operator  at  the  third  station, 
equally  the  slave  of  duty,  did  likewise,  passing  the  signal  on,  and  in  a  few 
hours  there  was  a  string  of  pendent  telegraphists  all  the  way  to  Tobolsk. 

"It  is  inagnifiqtie^''  said  the  Czar  when  he  heard  of  it;  "but  it  is  not 
telegraphy  ! " 

The  mists  came  up  at  break  of  day 

And  veiled  the  homestead  and  the  mill ; 

The  damp  mists  came  up  raw  and  gray, 
But  it  was  summer  still. 

The  damp  mists  came  in  from  the  sea 

And  wrapped  me  in  their  garments  chill : 

They  could  not  dash  my  joyous  glee, 
For  it  was  summer  still. 

But  all  the  mists  are  gone,  and  clear 

The  Sun  is  shining  o'er  the  hill. 
What  makes  my  heart  so  sad  and  drear  ? 

Is  it  not  summer  still  ? 

My  breast  is  shaken  now  with  sighs, 

And  weary  sobs  my  utterance  fill ; 
The  bitter  tealrs  that  dim  my  eyes 

Are  shed  for  summer  still. 

I  hear  the  North  Wind's  hollow  blast 

Bring  on  its  breath  the  frosts  that  kill ; 

The  little  leaves  are  falling  fast  — 
Oh  give  me  summer  still ! 

Better  the  fog  so  gray  and  dark, 

Better  the  mist  so  damp  and  chill : — 
I  saw  not,  but  I  heard  the  lark, 

And  it  was  summer  still ! 

Edward  Spencer. 

Mr.  Max  Muller,  in  his  third  lecture  on  the  "  Science  of  Religion  " 
(printed  in  this  month's  Fraser),  referring  to  a  former  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  observed  : — "  I  wish  to  call  back  to  your  recollection  the  fact  that 
in  exploring  together  the  ancient  archives  of  language,  we  found  that  the 
highest  god  had  received  the  same  name  in  the  ancient  mythology  of  India, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  had  retained  that  name  whether  worshipped 
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on  the  Himalayan  mountains,  or  among  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  on  the  Capitol, 
or  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  I  pointed  out  that  his  name  was  Dyaus  in 
Sanskrit,  Ze7ts  in  Greek,  yoz'!s\n  Latin,  Tin  in  German  ;  but  I  hardly  dwelt 
with  sufficient  strength  on  the  startling  nature  of  this  discovery.  These 
names  are  not  mere  names  :  they  are  historical  facts,  aye,  facts  more 
immediate,  more  trustworthy,  than  many  facts  of  media;val  history.  These 
words  are  not  mere  words,  but  they  bring  before  us  with  all  the  vividness  of 
an  event  which  we  witnessed  ourselves  but  yesterday,  the  ancestors  of  the 
whole  Aryan  race,  thousands  of  years  it  maybe  before  Homer  and  the  Veda, 
worshipping  an  unseen  Being,  under  the  selfsame  name,  the  best,  the  most 
exalted  name  they  could  find  in  their  vocabulary  —  under  the  name  of  Light 
and  Sky.  And  let  us  not  turn  away,  and  say  that  this  was  after  all  but 
nature-worship  and  idolatry.  No,  it  was  not  meant  for  that,  though  it  may 
have  been  degraded  into  that  in  later  times  ;  Dyaus  did  not  mean  the  blue 
sky,  nor  was  it  simply  the  sky  personified  :  it  was  meant  for  something  else. 
We  have  in  the  Veda,  the  invocation  Dyaus  pitar,  the  Greek  Ziv  rtdnp,  the 
Latin  Jupiter;  and  that  means  in  all  the  three  languages  what  it  meant 
before  these  three  languages  were  torn  asunder  —  it  means  Heaven-Father  ! 
These  two  words  are  not  mere  words  ;  they  are  to  my  mind  the  oldest  poem, 
the  oldest  prayer  of  mankind,  or  at  least  of  that  pure  branch  of  it  to  which 
we  belong  —  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  that  this  prayer  was  uttered,  that 
this  name  was  given  to  the  unknown  God  before  Sanskrit  was  Sanskrit  and 
Gr^k  was  Greek,  as,  when  I  see  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  languages  of 
Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  I  feel  certain  that  it  was  first  uttered  in  the 
language  of  Jerusalem.  We  little  thought  when  we  heard  lor  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Jupiter,  degraded  it  may  be  by  Homer  or  Ovid  into  a  scolding 
husband  or  a  faithless  lover,  what  sacred  records  lay  enshrined  in  this 
unholy  name.  We  shall  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson  again  and  again  in 
the  Science  of  Religion,  viz.,  that  the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground." 

From  an  interesting  account  written  by  Mr.  C.  Lanman  of  Georgetown, 
describing  the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  Dickens  and  Irving, 
we  extract  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  by  Dickens,  in  which  the  last 
interview  between  the  two  is  thus  pleasantly  remembered  : — 

"Washington,  February  5,  1S68. 
"  Dear  Sir : 

*  *  "  Your  reference  to  my  dear  friend,  Washington  Irving,  renews  the 
vivid  impressions  reawakened  in  my  mind  at  Baltimore  the  other  day.  I  saw  his 
tine  face  for  the  last  time  in  that  city.  He  came  there  from  New  York  to  pass  a  day 
or  two  with  me  before  I  went  westward,  and  they  were  made  among  the  most 
memorable  of  my  life  by  his  delightful  fancy  and  genial  humor.  Some  unknown 
admirer  of  his  books  and  mine  sent  to  the  hotel  a  most  enormous  mint  julep, 
wreathed  with  flowers.  We  sat,  one  on  either  side  of  it,  with  great  solemnity  (it 
filled  a  respectable-sized  round  table),  but  the  solemnity  was  of  very  short  duration. 
It  was  quite  an  enchanted  julep,  and  carried  us  among  innumerable  people  and 
places  that  we  both  knew.  The  julep  held  out  far  into  the  night,  and  my  memory 
never  saw  him  afterward  otherwise  than  as  bending  over  it  with  his  straw,  with  an 
attempted  gravity  (after  some  anecdote  involving  some  wonderfully  droll  and  delicate 
observation  of  character),  and  then,  as  his  eye  caught  mine,  melting  into  that  capti- 
vating laugh  of  his,  which  was  the  brightest  and  best  I  have  ever  heard. 

"  Dear  sir,  with  many  thanks,  faithfully  yours, 

"Charles  Dickens." 

If  the  essence  of  the  ludicrous  be  unexpectedness,  a  position  which  we 
neither  affirm  nor  deny,  it  follows  that  the  most  preposterous  absurdities  may 
be  exquisitely  amusing.  Here  is  one: — A  gentleman  returning  home  late 
in  a  hackney-coach  said  to  the  driver  as  he  dismissed  him,  "My  friend,  if 
you  drive  no  faster  than  you  have  driven  me,  you  will  not  get  to  your  own 
home  before  morning."  "  I  only  wish,"  said  the  man,  "  that  I  had  as  many 
thousand  dollars  as  I  shall  be  in  my  bed  before  midnight !  " 
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From  Gossip  about  Lettefs  and  Letter  IVritefs,  we  select  two  admirable 
specimens  of  the  short  and  pithy  style,  which  we  have  never  before  seen. 
The  first  is  the  despatch  announcing  to  Admiral  Byng  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Sicily  : — 

Off  Syracuse,  Aug.  16,  1718. 
To  Admiral  Sir  George  Bvxr, : 

Sir, —  We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  which  were 
upon  the  coast.     The  number  as  per  margin. 

And  I  am,  &c.,  G.  W.A.LTON. 

The  second  is  the  reply  of  the  chief  of  the  Macdonakls  to  Glengarry,  who 
had  written  to  him,  asserting  his  own  rights  to  the  chieftancy: — 

Mv  dear  Glengarry, —  As  soon  as  you  can  prove  yourself  to  be  my  chief,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  you  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  am  yours, 

Macdoxald. 

Mr.  Steinmetz,  in  his  recent  book  77ie  Gavnng  Table,  gives  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  whims  and  oddities  of  gamesters.  Here  is  one, 
for  which  his  authority  is  the  Oxford  Magazine : — 

"As  some  sprigs  of  nobility  were  dining  together  at  a  tavern,  they  took  the 
following  conceit  into  their  heads  after  dinner.  One  of  them  observing  a  maggot 
come  from  a  filbert,  which  seemed  to  be  uncommonly  large,  attempted  to  get  it  from 
his  companion,  who,  not  choosing  to  let  it  go,  was  immediately  ofil'ered  five  guiileas 
for  it,  which  was  accepted.  He  then  proposed  to  run  it  against  any  other  two 
maggots  that  could  be  produced  at  table.  Matches  were  accordingly  made,  and 
these  poor  reptiles  (!)  were  the  means  of  500/.  being  won  and  lost  in  a  few  minutes. 

Another  describes  an  incident  which  occurred  in  a  Dublin  gaming- 
house : — 

"  An  angry  caster,  who  had  lost  all  his  money  and  all  his  temper,  placed  at  last 
his  black  hat  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  swore  that  it  was  white,  of  course 
hoping  that  some  uncautious  individual  would  contradict  him.  But  as  all  seemed 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  hat  was  white,  he  bounced  out  of  the  room,  and  a 
particularly  good-humored-looking  player,  who  had  won  freely,  took  the  box  in 
turn.  Soon  afterwards  this  second  caster  met  with  as  bad  luck  as  the  first,  and  was 
left  penniless.  Glaring  round  the  room,  and  striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  he 
roared  out,  "  Where  is  the  rascal  who  said  his  hat  was  white  ?" 

Marvels  of  ingenious  orthography  (oughtn't  we  to  say  lieterography., 
Professor  G.  .-*)  sometimes  come  to  our  notice.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  bill  sent 
to  an  English  gentleman  by  a  livery-stable  keeper,  for  the  use  of  a  horse  for 
a  ride. 

Anos \os. 

Atakynonymom dd. 


Toatolhofol \os.  (yd. 


Note. —  In  forwarding  us  the  advance  sheets  for  Art.  VII.  of  the  present 
No.,  it  was  Mr.  Stephens's  intention  that  that  article  should  appear  before 
the  publication  of  his  second  volume.  Unfortunately  they  did  not  reach  us 
in  time  for  our  July  No.  ;  but  we  still  take  pleasure  in  publishing  them,  as  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  the  book  itself,  they  will  possess  great 
interest  as  giving  a  faithful  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
of  the  war. 
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The  Spectator. 

THE   GENIUS   OF   DICKENS. 


WHILE  all  English-speaking  peoples  to  whom  the  telegraph 
has  as  yet  carried  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Dickens 
are  realising  for  the  first  time  how  vast  a  fund  of  enjoyment  they  owe 
to  him,  and  how  much  happier  than  their  fathers  they  have  been  in 
living  in  the  time  when  Dickens  gave  a  new  province  to  English 
literature  and  new  resources  to  English  speech,  it  is  the  natural  time 
to  ask  ourselves  how  we  should  all  be  mourning  if,  with  the  final 
vanishing  of  his  figure  from  amongst  us,  it  were  inevitable  for  the 
innumerable  crowd  of  Dickens's  whimsical  creations  to  be  totally 
obliterated  from  our  minds.  Let  any  man  seriously  number  the 
acquaintances  the  continued  right  of  personal  intercourse  with  whom 
he  would  buy  at  the  cost  of  renouncing  forever  the  acquaintance  of 
Dickens's  best  creations,  and  he  will  soon  become  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  would  be  required  of  him.  How 
many  of  our  friends  should  we  not  give  up  before  letting  loose  our 
hold  on  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  the  old  gentleman  who  tossed  vegetable 
marrows  over  her  garden  wall  ?  How  many  of  our  servants  would 
receive  warning  before  we  consented  to  discharge  "  the  Marchioness '' 
from  our  memory,  and  forfeited  forever  our  vested  right  in  Sam  Weller 
and  Job  Trotter  ?  How  many  schoolmasters  would  retain  their  schools 
if  parents  had  to  choose  between  their  closing  their  doors  and  the 
17 
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final  breaking-up  of  Dr.  Blimber's  and  his  successor  in  their  minds  ? 
Where  is  the  caller  whose  cards  we  would  not  consent  never  to  see 
again,  rather  than  lose  the  picture  of  the  pack  Mr.  Toots  used  to  leave 
"  for  Mr.  Dombey,"  "  for  Mrs.  Dombey,"  "  for  Miss  Dombey  "  t  Would 
not  London  sacrifice  fifty  real  boarding-houses  without  a  sigh,  rather 
than  lose  its  "  Todgers's " .''  And  where  is  the  popular  preacher, 
however  large  his  tabernacle,  whom  England  would  not  surrender  with 
resignation  rather  than  surrender  the  memory, —  fragrant  of  much 
rarer  and  more  delightful  odours  that  pine-apple  rum-and-water, —  of 
the  immortal  Shepherd  ?  Which  of  our  thieves  and  housebreakers 
should  we  not  be  inclined  to  pardon  by  acclamation  rather  than 
sentence  either  Charley  Bates  or  the  Dodger  to  intellectual  transporta- 
tion for  life .-"  Would  not  even  America, —  libelled  America, —  part 
with  many  an  eminent  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  rather  than 
lose  its  Pogram,  or  its  Hominy,  or  its  Jefferson  Brick.''  How  long  we 
might  go  on  with  such  a  list  of  alternatives  we  dare  not  even  try  to 
calculate,  but  we  are  certain  that  we  are  speaking  well  within  the  mark 
when  we  say  that  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  of  Dickens's  figures  in 
every  reading  Englishman's  mind,  no  one  of  whom  would  he  consent 
to  lose  to  keep  the  acquaintance  of  one  half  of  the  living  men  whom 
he  would  speak  to  with  friendly  greeting  if  he  met  them  in  the  streets. 
And  if  you  add  to  the  definite  loss  of  typical  forms,  the  even  greater 
indefinite  loss  in  the  sense  of  humour  which  these  creations  have 
stimulated,  or  even  generated,  in  otherwise  dull-minded,  matter-of-fact 
Britons,  the  debt  of  ever-accumulating  mental  wealth  which  we  owe  to 
the  works  of  the  great  man  who  has  just  left  us  becomes  immeasurable. 
What  was  the  secret, —  if  it  be  possible  in  any  brief  way  to  describe 
the  secret, —  of  a  genius  so  rich  to  overflowing  in  the  creation  of 
English  types  of  humour  ?  Mainly  it  was,  we  think,  due  to  three 
great  literary  gifts  combined, —  a  sense  of  humour  as  delicate  as 
Charles  Lamb's,  and  much  more  inventive  and  active,  which  was  at 
the  basis  of  Dickens's  genius,  and  by  which  he  sorted  his  conceptions  ; 
a  power  of  observation  so  enormous  that  he  could  photograph  almost 
everything  he  saw ;  and,  perhaps  partly  as  the  result  of  these  two 
powers  in  combination,  but  partly,  it  may  be,  of  some  others,  a  marvel- 
lous faculty  of  multiplying  at  will,  and  yet  with  an  infinity  of  minute 
variety,  new  illustrations  of  any  trait,  the  type  of  which  he  had  once 
well  mastered.  Indeed,  just  as  the  great  mystery  of  physiology  is 
said  to  be  how  a  single  living  cell  multiplies  itself  into  a  tissue 
composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  cells,  so  the  great 
intellectual  mystery  of  Dickens's  fertile  genius  was  his  power  of  re- 
duplicating a  single  humorous  conception  of  character  into  an  elaborate 
structure  of  strictly  analogous  conceptions.  His  greatest  successes 
have  always  been  gained  on  types  of  some  complexity,  such  as  that 
smart,  impudent  cockney,  be  it  serving  boy,  or  serving  man,  or 
adventurer,  which  is  the  basis  of  such  characters  as  Bailey  Junior's, 
Sam  Weller's,  Jingle's,  and  several  others, —  and  his  greatest  failures 
have  been  made  on  attempts  to  convert  individual  peculiarities,  like 
Mr.  Jaggers's  habit  of  biting  his  thumb,  or  Mr.  Carker's  of  showing 
his  teeth,  into  the  key-note  of  a  character.  But  take  which  of  his 
books  you  will,  from  the  first  to  the  one  of  which  the  publication  had 
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only  just  reached  its  third  number  at  his  death,  and  you  will  find  the 
same  secret  of  success  and  failure, —  the  former,  the  secret  of  success, 
inexhaustible  power  of  illustrating  an  adequately-conceived  physical 
type  of  character,  such  as  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  Mr.  Pecksniff,  or  Mr.  Squeers, 
or  either  of  the  Wellers,  or  Mr.  Winkle,  or  the  Marchioness,  or  Miss 
Miggs,  or  Mr.  Toots,  or  Mrs.  Pipchin,  or  Noah  Claypole,  or  Bradley 
Headstone,  or  Mr.  Venus, —  the  latter,  the  secret  of  failure,  a  mono- 
tonous repetition  of  some  trait  too  individual  to  admit  of  any  adequate 
variety,  and  which  consequently  becomes  the  mere  incarnation  of  a 
bodily  habit  or  trick,  such  as  the  Fat  Boy,  and  Joe  Willet,  and  the 
brothers  Cheeryble,  and  Cousin  Feenix,  and  Mr.  Jaggers,  and  "  the 
Analytical  Chemist,"  and  a  number  of  others.  But  whether  a  success 
or  a  failure,  Mr.  Dickens's  characters  are  invariably  structures  raised 
by  his  humour  on  a  single  physical  aspect.  Sam  Weller  is  always  the 
smart  or  impudent  cockney  serving-man, —  everything  he  says  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  Mr.  Dickens's  first  description  of  him  as  the  sharp 
boots  in  the  Borough  inn,  with  a  loose,  red,  neck-handkerchief  round 
his  neck,  and  an  old  white  hat  stuck  awry  on  his  head  ;  Mrs.  Gamp  is 
always  the  snuffy  old  monthly  nurse  ;  the  Marchioness  always  the  keen- 
witted, stunted,  child-servant ;  Mr.  Pecksniff  always  the  candid  hypocrite 
looking  over  a  high  wall  of  collar ;  and  so  on  with  all  his  characters. 
There  is  not,  as  far  as  we  remember,  a  single  successful  character  in 
all  Dickens's  works  of  which  you  could  conceive  more  than  one  aspect. 
Mr.  Swiveller  is  always  roystering,  good-natured,  and  sentimental  ; 
Mr.  Toots  always  nervous,  good-natured,  and  idiotic ;  Dr.  Blimber 
always  pompous,  patronising,  and  schoolmasterish  ;  Miss  Miggs  always 
spiteful,  vain,  and  cunning ;  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  always  sly,  calculating, 
and  quoting  sentimental  ballads  ;  Mr.  Venus  always  low-spirited, 
weak-eyed,  and  anatomical ;  and  so  forth.  The  great  and  unfailing 
wonder  is  how  any  novel-writer  who  gives  so  absolutely  identical  a 
tone  to  all  the  characters  he  conceives,  manages  to  make  them  so  full 
to  overflowing  of  fresh  vitality  and  infinite  humour.  No  one  ever  gets 
tired  of  Dick  Swiveller,  or  Bailey  Junior,  or  Mr.  PecksnifiF,  or  Mrs. 
Gamp,  or  old  Mr.  Weller,  or  Fanny  Squeers,  or  Mr.  Lillyvick,  or 
Sawyer  late  Knockemorf,  or  Barnaby  Rudge  and  his  raven,  or  Simon 
Tappertit,  or  even  of  Jenny  Wren.  And  it  is  marvellous  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  all  these  are  always  precisely  consistent  with  the  first  glimpse 
we  get  of  them  ;  and  with  any  genius  less  rich  in  variations  on  the 
same  air  than  Dickens's  we  should  be  sick  of  them  in  no  time. 

But  then  no  writer  ever  had  the  power  which  Dickens  had  of 
developing  the  same  fundamental  conception  in  so  infinitely  humorous 
a  variety  of  form.  Hunt  through  all  Mrs.  Gamp's  monthly-nurse 
disquisition,  and  you  will  never  find  there  a  repetition, —  excepting 
always  in  those  great  landmarks  of  the  conception,  the  vast  selfishness 
and  self-admiration,  the  permanent  desire  to  have  the  bottle  left  on 
"  the  chimley  piece "  for  use  "  when  so  dispoged,"  and  the  mutual 
confidence  between  her  and  her  mythical  friend  Mrs.  Harris.  With 
these  necessary  exceptions  there  is  not  one  single  repetition  of  a 
speech  or  a  maxim.  The  central  cell,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the 
character  has  multiplied  itself  a  thousandfold  without  a  single  echo  of 
an  old  idea.     The  marvel  of  Dickens  is  the  exquisite  ease,  perfect 
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physical  consistency,  and  yet  wonderful  variety  of  paths  by  which  he 
always  makes  his  characters  glide  back  into  their  leading  trait.  His 
greater  characters  are  perfect  labyrinths  of  novel  autobiographical 
experience,  all  leading  back  to  the  same  central  cell.  Mrs.  Gamp, 
for  instance,  is  barely  introduced  before  she  introduces  also  to  the 
reader  her  great  and  original  contrivance  for  praising  herself  and 
intimating  decently  to  all  the  world  the  various  stipulations  on  which 
alone  she  agrees  to  "sick  or  monthly," — that  intimate  friend  whose 
sayings  cannot  be  verified  by  direct  reference  to  herself,  because  she 
is  in  reality  only  the  reflex  form  of  No.  i, —  Mrs.  Harris.  '"Mrs. 
Gamp,' "  says  this  imaginary  lady,  as  reported  by  Mrs.  Gamp  herself, 
" '  if  ever  there  was  a  sober  creetur  to  be  got  at  eighteenpence  a  day 
for  working  people  and  tbreeand-six  for  gentlefolks, —  nightwatching,' 
said  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  emphasis,  '  being  a  extra  charge, —  you  are  that 
inwalable  person.'  'Mrs.  Harris,'  I  says  to  her,  'don't  name  the 
charge,  _/(??'  if  I  could  afford  to  lay  all  my  feller  creeturs  out  for  nothitik^ 
I  would  gladly  do  it,  sech  is  the  love  I  bears  'em.'  "  But  this,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  a  great  humorist's  creation  07i  a  hint  from  human  life, 
and  not  human  life  itself.  Any  actual  Mrs.  Gamp  no  doubt  might 
have  invented  sayings  for  actual  friends  of  her  own,  but  would  never 
have  indulged  in  the  intellectual  audacity  of  reproducing  herself  as 
her  own  best  friend,  and  investing  her  with  another  name  and  a  great 
variety  of  imaginary  babies.  And  so,  too,  it  is  the  great  humorist,  and 
not  Mrs.  Gamp,  who  answers  so  generously  for  her  willingness  "  to  lay 
all  my  feller  creeturs  out  for  nothink,  sech  is  the  love  I  bears  'em." 
Note,  too,  the  inexhaustible  humour  with  which  Dickens  makes  her 
slide  back  with  the  utmost  naturalness  and  quite  involuntarily  into  the 
provision  for  her  own  wants  and  the  recollection  of  her  own  history, 
when  she  is  apparently  consulting  for  the  comfort  of  others.  She  is 
making  tea  for  Mrs.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit : — "  '  And  quite  a  family  it  is  to 
make  tea  for,'  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  '  and  wot  a  happiness  to  do  it !  My 
good  young  woman,'  to  the  servant-girl,  'p'raps  somebody  would  like 
to  try  a  new-laid  egg  or  two  not  biled  too  hard.  Likeways  a  few 
rounds  of  buttered  toast,  first  cuttin''  off  the  crust,  in  cofisequence  of 
tender  teeth,  which  Gamp  himself,  Mrs.  Chuzzlewit,  at  one  blow,  being 
in  liquor,  struck  out  four,  two  single  and  two  double,  as  was  took  by 
Mrs.  Harris  for  a  keepsake,  and  is  carried  in  her  pocket  at  the  present 
hour,  along  with  two  cramp  bones,  a  bit  of  ginger,  and  a  grater,  like  a 
blessed  infant's  shoe,  in  tin,  with  a  little  heel  to  put  the  nutmeg  in,  as 
many  times  I've  seen  and  said  and  used  for  caudle  when  required 
within  the  month.' "  The  infinite  number  of  avenues  by  which  Mr. 
Dickens  makes  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  Hegel  would  say,  return  into  herself, 
and  the  absolutely  inexhaustible  number  of  physical  illustrations  all 
of  the  monthly-nurse  kind  by  which  she  effects  it,  are  the  key-notes  to 
his  genius.  Watch  him  with  Mr.  Pecksniff,  or  Bailey  Junior,  or  old 
Weller  the  coachman, —  a  perfectly  typical  instance  in  his  wonderful 
account  of  his  second  wife's  death,  "  paying  the  last  pike  at  a  quarter- 
past  six,"  and  of  the  condign  punishment  administered  to  Mr.  Stiggins, 
—  or  watch  him  with  Mr.  Venus,  or  Mr.  Honeythunder,  or  where  you 
will,  you  always  note  the  same  method,  a  central  type  out  of  which  his 
mind  creates  all  sorts  of  conceivable,  and,  to  any  one  but  himself  in- 
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conceivable,  but  always  consistent,  varieties,  each  and  all  of  them  full 
of  the  minutest  knowledge  of  life,  and  therefore  never  wearying  the 
reader.  His  power  is  like  that  of  a  moral  kaleidoscope,  all  the 
various  fragments  of  colour  being  supplied  by  actual  experience,  so 
that  when  you  turn  and  turn  it,  and  get  ever  new  combinations,  you 
never  seem  to  get  away  from  actual  life,  but  always  to  be  concerned 
with  the  most  common-place  of  common-place  realities.  All  the  while, 
however,  you  are  really  running  the  changes  on  a  single  conception, 
but  with  so  vast  a  power  of  illustration  from  the  minutest  experience, 
that  you  are  deceived  into  thinking  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  real 
being.  Of  course,  no  man  ever  really  pretended  to  be  so  scrupulously 
candid  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  when  he  complained,  "  I  have  been  struck  this 
day  with  a  walking-stick,  which  I  have  et'e?y  reason  to  believe  has  knobs 
on  it,  on  that  delicate  and  exquisite  portion  of  the  human  anatomy, 
the  brain ; "  nor  was  there  ever  any  one  so  persistently  desirous  of 
finding  disagreeable  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  a  credit  to 
be  jolly,  as  Mark  Tapley.  This  is  the  idealism  of  the  author,  idealism 
only  disguised  by  the  infinite  resource  of  common  physical  detail  with 
which  he  illustrates  it.  How  little  of  a  realist  Dickens  actually  was 
in  his  creations  of  character,  may  be  seen  whenever  he  attempts  to 
deal  with  an  ordinary  man  or  woman,  like  Nicholas  or  Kate  Nickleby, 
or  again  David  Copperfield,  who  is  to  us  quite  as  little  real  as  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  even  though  intended,  as  has  always  been  said,  for  the 
author  himself  Mortimer  Lightwood  and  Eugene  Wrayburn,  in  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  are  deplorable  failures,  and  the  worthy  Minor  Canon 
in  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  promised  to  be  so  too.  The 
infinite  multiplication  of  detailed  illustrations  of  a  single  humorous 
type  has  always  been  Mr.  Dickens's  real  secret  of  power.  A  realist 
as  regards  htwian  nature,  he  never  was  at  all. 

But  it  will  be  asked  where,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Dickens's  pathos, 
such  pathos  as  that  with  which  he  describes  little  Paul  Dombey's 
death,  or  Nancy's  murder.  Can  that  really  come  under  such  a 
rationale  of  his  genius  as  we  have  given .''  In  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  believe  that  Dickens's  pathos  is  by  any  means  his  strong  side. 
He  spoils  his  best  touches  by  his  heavy  hand  in  harping  on  them. 
Even  in  the  death  of  little  Paul,  a  great  deal  too  much  is  made  of  a 
very  natural  touch  in  itself, —  the  child's  languid  interest  in  the  return 
of  the  golden  ripple  to  the  wall  at  sunset,  and  his  fancy  that  he  was 
floating  with  the  river  to  the  sea.  Dickens  is  so  obviously  delighted 
with  himself  for  this  picturesque  piece  of  sentiment,  that  he  quite 
fondles  his  own  conception.  He  used  to  give  it  even  more  of  the 
same  effect  of  high-strung  sentimental  melodrama,  in  reading  or 
reciting  it,  than  the  written  story  itself  contains.  We  well  remember 
the  mode  in  which  he  used  to  read,  "  The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall 
came  back  again,  and  nothing  else  stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old 
fashion  !  The  fashion  that  came  in  with  our  first  garments  and  will 
last  unchanged  till  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the  wide  firmament 
is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  The  old,  old  fashion  —  Death  !  Oh,  thank 
God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion  yet  of  Immortality  !  And 
look  upon  us,  angels  of  young  children,  with  regards  not  quite  estranged 
when  the  swift  river  bears  us  to  the  ocean."    It  was  precisely  the  pathos 
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of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  made  the  most  painful  impression  of 
pathos  feasting  on  itself  We  more  than  doubt,  then,  whether  Dickens 
can  be  called  a  great  master  of  pathos  at  all.  There  is  no  true  lyrical, 
no  poetic  touch,  about  his  pathos  ;  it  is,  in  the  main,  the  overstrained 
pathos  of  melodrama.  And  that  precisely  agrees  with  our  estimate  of 
what  he  was  greatest  in.  He  could  always  abstract  any  single  trait  of 
human  life,  and  collect  round  it  all  sorts  of  natural  physical  details. 
Just  so  he  describes  the  pity  excited  by  little  Paul's  death,  and  frames 
his  death-bed,  as  it  were,  in  those  gradual  changes  from  light  to  shade, 
and  shade  to  light,  which  take  up  so  much  of  the  perceptive  power  of 
a  dying  child.  Of  course,  however,  in  all  Dickens's  attempts  to 
describe,  he  describes  with  the  intensity  of  genius.  No  one  can  fail 
to  feel  horror  at  the  description  of  Sikes's  feelings  as  he  wanders 
about  with  his  dog  after  the  murder  of  Nancy.  In  the  delineation  of 
remorse  he  is,  too,  much  nearer  the  truth  of  nature  than  in  the 
delineation  of  grief  True  grief  needs  the  most  delicate  hand  to 
delineate  truly.  A  touch  too  much,  and  you  perceive  an  affectation, 
and,  therefore,  miss  the  whole  effect  of  bereavement.  But  remorse 
when  it  is  genuine  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  passions,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  overpaint.  Dickens,  with  his  singular  power  of  lavishing 
himself  on  one  mood,  has  given  some  vivid  pictures  of  this  passion 
which  deserve  to  live.  Still  this  is  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  He  can  delineate  remorse  for  murder  because  there  is  so  little 
limit  to  the  feeling,  so  little  danger  of  passing  from  the  true  to  the 
falsetto  tone.  In  general  there  is  no  delicate  painting  of  emotion  in 
Dickens.  His  love-passages  are  simply  detestable.  By  far  his  greatest 
success,  here,  is  the  mixture  of  profound  love  with  worship  which  poor 
Smike  feels  from  afar  for  the  sister  of  his  friend,  because  in  that 
picture  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  was  imposed  on  the  somewhat 
vulgar  tenderness  in  which  his  heroes  and  heroines  otherwise  delight. 
But  this  failure  to  depict  any  of  the  subtler  emotions,  in  their  purest 
form,  like  his  failure  to  depict  a  single  real  character  as  distinguished 
from  his  impersonation  of  a  certain  abstract  type,  surely  confirms  the 
impression  that  it  is  as  a  humorist,  and  as  a  humorist  alone,  that 
Dickens  will  be  immortal.  He  drew  one  or  two  real  moods  of  feeling 
with  singular  intensity,  but  fell  into  melodrama  where  delicacy  of 
discrimination  was  requisite  ;  but  he  could  always  accumulate  round  a 
single  abstract  type  the  most  wonderful  wealth  of  humorous  illustration 
in  the  utmost  detail,  and  it  is  his  figures  of  this  kind  which  will  live 
forever,  not  as  men,  but  as  impersonations.  Moliere's  Tartuffe  is 
poor  and  thin  compared  with  Dickens's  Pecksniff. 
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This  myth  about  the  famous  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  was  told  almost  word  for  word  to  a 
M.  Joseph  by  an  aged  half-caste  Indian,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Senor  Trinidada.  The  manners 
and  customs  which  the  ballad  describes,  and  the  cruel  and  dangerous  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
birds  of  Trinidad,  are  facts  which  may  be  easily  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  troubJe  to 
visit  the  West  Indies. 

J  OWN  beside  the  loathly  Pitch  Lake, 
In  the  stately  Morichal,* 
Sat  an  ancient  Spanish  Indian, 

Peering  through  the  columns  tall. 

Watching  vainly  for  the  flashing 

Of  the  jewelled  colibris  ;  f 
Listening  vainly  for  their  humming 

Round  the  honey-blossomed  trees. 

"  Few,"  he  sighed,  "  they  come,  and  fewer, 

To  the  cocorite  %  bowers  ; 
Murdered,  madly,  through  the  forests 

Which  of  yore  were  theirs  — and  ours." 

By  there  came  a  negro  hunter, 

Lithe  and  lusty,  sleek  and  strong, 
Rolhng  round  his  sparkling  eyeballs, 

As  he  loped  and  lounged  along. 

Rusty  firelock  on  his  shoulder  ; 

Rusty  cutlass  on  his  thigh  ; 
Never  jollier  British  subject 

Rollicked  underneath  the  sky. 

British  law  to  give  him  safety, 

British  fleets  to  guard  his  shore, 
And  a  square  of  British  freehold  — 

He  had  all  we  have,  and  more. 

Fattening  through  the  endless  summer, 

Like  his  own  provision  ground, 
He  had  reached  the  summum  bonum 

Which  our  latest  wits  have  found. 

*  A  magnificent  wood  of  the  Mauritia  Fanpalm,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Pitch  Lake. 
t  Humming-birds.  X  Maximiliana  palms. 
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So  he  thought ;   and  in  his  hammock 

Gnawed  his  junk  of  sugar-cane, 
Toasted  plantains  at  the  fire-stick, 

Gnawed,  and  dozed,  and  gnawed  again. 

Had  a  wife  in  his  ajoupa*  — 

Or,  at  least,  what  did  instead ; 
Children,  too,  who  died  so  early. 

He'd  no  need  to  earn  their  bread. 

Never  stole,  save  what  he  needed, 

From  the  Crown  woods  round  about ; 

Never  lied,  except  when  summoned  — 
Let  the  warden  find  him  out. 

Never  drank,  except  at  market ; 

Never  beat  his  sturdy  mate  ; 
She  could  hit  as  hard  as  he  could, 

And  had  just  as  hard  a  pate. 

Had  no  care  for  priest  nor  parson, 
Hope  of  heaven  nor  fear  of  hell ; 

And  in  all  his  views  of  nature 

Held  with  Comte  and  Peter  Bell, 

Healthy,  happy,  silly,  kindly. 

Neither  care  nor  toil  had  he. 
Save  to  work  an  hour  at  sunrise. 

And  then  hunt  the  colibri. 

Not  a  bad  man ;    not  a  good  man  : 

Scarce  a  man  at  all,  one  fears, 
If  the  Man  be  that  within  us 

Which  is  born  of  fire  and  tears. 

Round  the  palm-stems,  round  the  creepers, 

Flashed  a  feathered  jewel  past. 
Ruby-crested,  topaz-throated, 

Plucked  the  cocorite  bast. 

Plucked  the  fallen  ceiba-cotton,f 

Whirred  away  to  build  his  nest, 
Hung  at  last,  with  happy  humming, 

Round  some  flower  he  fancied  best. 

Up  then  went  the  rusty  muzzle, 

"  Dat  de  tenth  I  shot  to-day :  " 
But  out  sprang  the  Indian  shouting. 

Balked  the  negro  of  his  prey. 

*  Hut  of  timber  and  palm  leaves.  t  From  the  Eriodendron,   or   giant  silk-cotton. 
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"  Eh,  you  Senor  Trinidada  !         ' 

What  dis  new  ondacent  plan  ? 
Spoil  a  genl'man's  chance  ob  shooting  ? 

I  as  good  as  any  man. 

"  Dese  not  your  woods  ;   dese  de  Queen's  woods  : 

You  seem  not  know  whar  you  ar, 
Gibbin'  yuself  dese  buckra  airs  here, 

You  black  Indian  Papist !      Dar  !  " 

Stately,  courteous,  stood  the  Indian  ; 

Pointed  through  the  palm-tree  shade  : 
"  Does  the  gentleman  of  colour 

Know  how  yon  Pitch  Lake  was  made  ? " 

Grinned  the  negro,  grinned  and  trembled  — 

Through  his  nerves  a  shudder  ran  — 
Saw  a  snake-like  eye  that  held  him  ; 

Saw  —  he'd  met  an  Obeah  man. 

Saw  a  fetish  —  such  a  bottle  — 

Buried  at  his  cottage  door ; 
Toad  and  spider,  dirty  water. 

Rusty  nails,  and  nine  charms  more. 

Saw  in  vision  such  a  cock's  head 

In  the  path  —  and  it  was  white! 
Saw  Brinvilliers  *  in  his  pottage : 

Faltered,  cold  and  damp  with  fright. 

Fearful  is  the  chance  of  poison  : 

Fearful,  too,  the  great  unknown  : 
Magic  brings  some  Positivists 

Humbly  on  their  marrow-bone. 

Like  the  wedding-guest  enchanted. 

There  he  stood,  a  trembhng  cur  ; 
While  the  Indian  told  his  story, 

Like  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Told  how— "Once  that  loathly  Pitch  Lake 

Was  a  garden  bright  and  fair ; 
How  the  Chaymas  off  the  mainland 

Built  their  palm  ajoupas  there. 

"  How  they  throve,  and  how  they  fattened. 

Hale  and  happy,  safe  and  strong ; 
Passed  the  livelong  days  in  feasting ; 

Passed  the  nights  in  dance  and  song. 

*  Spigelia  anthelmia,  a  too  well-known  poison-plant. 
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"  Till  the*  cruel  grew,  and  wanton  ; 

Till  they  killed  the  colibris. 
Then  outspake  the  great  Good  Spirit, 

Who  can  see  through  all  the  trees. 

"Said — 'And  what  have  I  not  sent  you. 

Wanton  Chaymas,  many  a  year  ? 
Lapp,*  agouti,t  cachicame,^ 

()uenc  II  and  guazu-pita  deer. 

" '  Fish  I  sent  you,  sent  you  turtle, 
Chip-chip,§  conch,  flamingo  red. 
Woodland  paui,l[  horned  screamer,** 
And  blue  ramierff  overhead. 

" '  Plums  from  balata  \\  and  mombin,  jJH 

Tania,§§  manioc, 1[T[  water-vine  ;*** 
Let  you  fell  my  slim  manacques,ttt 

Tap  my  sweet  moriche  wine.Jtt 

"  '  Sent  rich  plantains,  ||||||  food  of  angels  ; 

Rich  ananas, §§§  food  of  kings  ; 
Grudged  you  none  of  all  my  treasures  : 

Save  these  lovely  useless  things.' 

"But  the  Chaymas'  ears  were  deafened; 

Blind  their  eyes,  and  could  not  see 
How  a  blissful  Indian's  spirit 

Lived  in  every  colibri. 

"  Lived,  forgetting  toil  and  sorrow. 

Ever  fair  and  ever  new  ; 
Whirring  round  the  dear  old  woodland. 

Feeding  on  the  honey-dew. 

"  Till  one  evening  roared  the  earthquake  : 
Monkeys  howled,  and  parrots  screamed  : 

And  the  Guaraons  at  morning 

Gathered  here,  as  men  who  dreamed. 

"  Sunk  were  gardens,  sunk  ajoupas  ; 

Hut  and  hammock,  man  and  hound  : 
And  above  the  Chayma  village 

Boiled  with  pitch  the  cursed  ground. 

*  CcElogenys  Paca.  t  Wild  cavy.  X  Armadillo.  11  Peccary  hog 

§  Trigonia.  1[  Penelope.  **  Palamedea.  tt  Dove, 

ti  Mimusops.  nil  Spondias.  §§  An  esculent  Arum. 

HH  Jatropha  manihot,    "Cassava."  ***  Vitis  Carib.'Ea. 

Itt  Euterpe,   "mountain  cabbage"  palm.  XXX  Mauritia  palm. 
Illjlj  Musa.                                     §§§  Pine-apple. 
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"  Full,  and  too  full ;   safe,  and  too  safe  ; 

Negro  man,  take  care,  take  care. 
He  that  wantons  with  God's  bounties 

Of  God's  wrath  had  best  beware. 

"  For  the  saucy,  reckless,  heartless. 
Evil  days  are  sure  in  store. 

You  may  see  the  Negro  sinking 
As  the  Chayma  sank  of  yore." 

Loudly  laughed  that  stalwart  hunter  — 
"  Eh,  what  superstitious  talk  ! 

Nyam  *  am  nyam,  an'  maney  maney ; 
Birds  am  birds,  like  park  am  park  ; 

An'  dere's  twenty  thousand  birdskins 
Ardered  jes'  now  fram  New  Yark." 
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3.  '  I  "^HE  modern  mind  is  essentially  occupied  with  man,  and  not 
J.  with  God.  It  is  essentially  subjective,  and  we  incline  to 
give  subjective  views  and  reasons  for  all  things.  Hence  the  Idealism 
of  Berkeley,  the  Pantheism  of  Spinosa,  Schelling,  and  the  higher  Posi- 
tivists.  Idealism  certainly  has  a  foundation  in  the  fact  that  physi- 
ologically our  perceptions  are  wholly  subjective.  Even  to  the  organs 
of  sense  they  are  wholly  within  the  animal  sensuous  organism.  We 
see  the  moon  —  not  the  objective  thing  itself,  but  an  image  painted 
upon  the  retina  of  the  optic  nerve. f  Because  this  is  true  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  to  the  observer  no  objective  moon  to  excite  that 
subjective  imjDression.     Again,  one  finds  subjectively  an  impression  of 

*  Food. 

t  This  is  not  to  take  sides  with  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  nor  with  his  opponents,  as  to  whether  we 
perceive  things  in  themselves  or  only  some  image  or  impression  of  them.  Theirs  was  a  question 
in  metaphysics  ;   ours  is  only  in  physiology. 
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a  supernatural  presence :  the  habit  of  his  own  organism  gives  it 
shape  and  sensuous  form.  A  heavenly  visitant  appears  an  angel. 
Positivists  and  this  old  notion  of  revelation  would  tell  us  alike,  this 
image  is  only  the  creation  of  that  awful  function  of  the  mind,  the 
imagination ;  the  impression  is  only  internal,  subjective :  the  Posi- 
tivist  adds,  without  objective  basis  or  reality.  The  believer  in  revela- 
tion only  differs  from  it  by  the  addition  of  his  faith.  He  conceives 
that  there  is  a  supernatural  objectivity  there  as  truly  in  the  case  of  the 
angel  as  of  the  moon.  The  popular  mind  can  perceive  no  difference. 
Such  a  one  receiving  such  an  impression  believes  that  he  sees  the 
one,  and  with  the  same  organs  of  vision  as  the  other.  Yet  we  have 
seen  that  a  philosophical  observer,  whether  a  believer  in  the  super- 
natural or  not,  makes  a  very  broad  distinction.  Such  a  one  may  have 
the  firmest  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  in  the  truth  and  realitv  of 
religious  inspirations  and  visions,  and  yet  admit  that  it  is  what  this 
new  philosophy  calls  Anthropomorphism,  admit  that  the  strongest 
image  portrayed  to  the  prophetic  mind  is  purely  subjective.  And 
they  add,  it  necessarily  must  be  so.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Like  all 
other  images,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  subjective.  The  super- 
natural, like  all  our  other  impressions  and  conceptions,  must  neces- 
sarily be  sensuous,  anthropomorphic  ;  must  necessarily  seem  to  be 
projected  upon  the  screen  of  these  five  senses. 

4.  Now,  where  is  the  test  of  objectivity  ?  Where  is  the  test  between 
sane  impressions  and  the  .visions  of  madness  ?  Is  there  nothing  we 
can  bring  to  bear  that  will  relieve  this  terrible  doubt?  This  too  is 
essentially  a  modern  question.  As  we  have  seen,  it  would  make  but 
little  impression  upon  the  ancient  mind. 

The  test  of  objectivity?  Positivism  will  not  allow  us  to  ascend 
beyond  Common  Sense  for  the  solution.  Common  Sense,  completely 
analysed,  is  sufiicient.  To  the  popular  mind  it  is  sufficient,  and  that 
is  the  most  important.  No  system  since  the  world  began  ever  insisted 
so  much  on  giving  credit  to  the  senses  as  this,  for  convenience  now 
called  Positivism.  If  our  philosophical  friends  object  to  the  term,  let 
them  furnish  us  a  better.  If  we  call  it  Materialism,  they  object ;  if 
Idealism,  they  object ;  if  Spiritualism,  no  doubt  they  would  equally 
object.  They  must  allow  us  then  still  to  use  a  name  which  the  most 
prominent  sect  of  their  school  has  rendered  universally  understood. 

Positivism  insists  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  senses.  But  how  ? 
Not  absolutely  and  per  se,  but  by  comparison.  By  subjecting  them  to 
the  cojfimon  sense:  subject  to  be  adjusted  and  determined  and  corrected 
by  the  judgment  of  community ;  by  comparison  with  the  senses  of 
others, —  yes,  of  all  other  creatures  having  like  organs.  Hence,  with 
Comte,  the  authority  of  Humanity,  as  his  L^ Hiananite  is  unfortunately 
Anglicized.     Hence  the  authority  of  Society. 

This  is  the  great  service  rendered  by  Positivism  to  analysis. 
Whether  the  other  skeptics  adopt  their  philosophy  and  religion  or  not, 
they  have  adopted  the  very  terminology  of  the  Positivists.  Sociology, 
the  science  of  man,  the  science  of  history,  is  an  instance.  Sociology 
includes  this  analysis  of  Common  Sense.  It  is,  that  Society —  a  better 
term  than  either  Humanity  or  Common  Sense  —  is  capable,  has  authority 
to  correct  the  perceptions  of  individuals. 
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In  ordinary  application  there  is  no  difficulty.  All  men  do  this 
perpetually.  It  is  a  law  of  our  organism.  No  two  men  can  associate 
without  bringing  this  law  of  their  being  into  action.  A  solitary 
human  being,  strictly  such,  is  a  maniac,  or  of  that  class.  No  man 
knows  himself  to  be  rational  except  by  association  with  his  kind. 
Two  of  us  see  the  moon,  let  us  suppose  for  the  first  time.  Were  I 
alone  in  the  perception,  I  might  fear  hallucination,  especially  if 
subject  to  ghostly  apparitions.  But  another  sees  something  there  also. 
This  gives  me  hope  there  is  no  mistake.  A  third  sees  it  likewise, 
and  confidence  is  increased.  But  when  I  find  that  all  men,  and  all 
creatures  having  organs  of  sight,  see  something  there  at  the  same 
time  which  from  their  descriptions  or  actions  I  conclude  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  the  image  in  my  own  mind,  I  rise  to  positive  certainty 
that  there  is  an  objective  moon.  In  this  last  we  have  the  highest 
evidence  of  objectivity  we  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  its  very 
definition.  This  is  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  offered  us  by  this 
philosophy.  This  is  Positive  certitude.  In  a  former  paper  it  was 
shown  that  this  certitude  cannot  mean  apodictical  or  absolute 
certainty,  such  as  we  have  in  mathematics.  But  it  is  the  highest 
degree  of  certitude  this  school,  taken  alone,  can  afford.  It  is  sufficient, 
as  we  see  every  day,  for  many  to  act  upon  —  that  is,  may  think  they 
are  acting  upon  it ;  though  in  reality  as  we  have  seen,  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  is  based  upon  quite  higher  grounds,  viz.,  upon  the 
unconscious  application  of  the  a  priori  conception  of  God  :  that  He 
Is,  and  that  all  His  creation  is  governed  by  law  —  o  >.dyos-  —  the 
harmony  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  He  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived. 

5.  Now  Positivism  having  taken  us  thus  far, —  to  the  common-sense  of 
mankind,  or  to  the  authority  of  society, —  takes  us  another  step.  It 
tells  us  from  innumerable  inductions  that  this  is  a  common  conclusion 
of  all  mankind  ;  that  our  several  subjective  impressions  are  to  be 
corrected  by  the  common  voice  of  society ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
judgments  of  society  are  infallible.  In  other  words,  that  could  we 
compare  and  analyse  all  the  conceptions  of  the  race,  the  general 
conclusion  must  be  certain  —  certain  as  this  school  thinks  it  possible 
to  be.  As  in  case  of  seeing  the  moon,  so  with  all  other  perceptions, 
with  all  other  instincts,  all  other  passions  of  man  —  that  there  must 
be  an  objective  basis  for  a  universal  subjective  perception. 

The  religious  passion  or  sense  has  also  its  subjective  impressions  ; 
and  if  they  are  without  objective  basis,  they  would  form  an  exception. 
But  they  are  not  an  exception  ;  judged  by  the  rules  of  this  piiilosophy, 
religious  observation  is  as  certain  as  any  other.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  carried  out,  would  give  as  high  certainty  for  the 
subjective  visions  of  mystics  as  for  sight  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  same 
order.  Their  supernatural  impressions  and  inspirations  would  not  be 
contrary  to  common-sense  ;  but  a  higher  region  of  the  natural,  as 
the  name  etymologically  implies.  And  yet  not  all  men,  sound  and 
perfect  in  the  natural  order,  have  had  the  supernatural  gift  also. 
There  are  many  things  regarded  as  credible  —  indeed  are  facts  — 
which  but  few  have  seen  or  ever  will  see.  Not  a  dozen  men  had 
seen  a  spectroscope  and  learned  its  use  before  there  was  universal 
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credence  of  the  Spectrum  Analysis.  This  is  not  contrary  to  common- 
sense.  We  have  not  all  seen  it,  but  the  witnesses  who  have  agree 
with  great  unanimity,  and  it  is  connected  step  by  step  with  other 
facts  which  we  have  seen  and  think  we  understand  ;  that  is,  as  it  is 
called,  the  phenomena  of  the  spectrum  are  explained  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  believing. 

Apply  this  principle  to  supernatural  and  mystic  visions,  and  allow 
them  also  to  be  connected  with  and  corrected  by  this  common-sense 
of  mankind,  this  comparative  analysis  of  society,  and  the  witnesses 
all  agree.  Not  all  have  seen  the  like,  and  the  seers  have  not  all 
viewed  it  from  the  same  stand-point,  nor  from  the  same  circumstances 
and  habits  of  thought ;  but  all  who  have  been  affected  by  inspiration 
speak  in  terms  exactly  homologous.  The  homologies  of  the  religions 
of  the  world  identify  them.  To  show  this  homolog}'  requires  this 
analysis,  and  is  one  of  its  highest  flights. 

6.  This  is  no  new  view  of  the  matter.  The  homology  of  myths  and 
creeds  has  been  so  evident  to  ordinary  observation  that  it  has  long 
been  used  by  the  empirical  religionists  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
what  they  call  "universal  tradition."  The  homology  is  so  palpable, 
even  with  the  very  low  grade  of  analysis  heretofore  in  use,  no  wonder 
it  was  considered  proof  of  a  recent  descent  from  some  hypothetical 
Adam,  or  Noah,  or  Deucalion.  Now,  should  we  suffer  Positivism  to 
sweep  away  from  history  all  these  respectable  notions,  rightly 
analysed  it  offers  us  compensation  in  this  universal  homology  of  the 
forms  and  thoughts  which  underlie  these  creeds  and  social  organisa- 
tions. Instead  of  weakening  the  position  of  religionists,  it  becomes 
greatly  stronger  in  this  conception  of  the  spontaneous  universal 
homologous  evolution  of  beliefs  than  in  the  feeble  uncertainty  of  a 
tradition  from  some  common  parent.  Even  if  Prof  Huxley  is  right, 
that  "  there  are  savages  without  God  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  none  without  ghosts  ;  and  the  fetichism,  ancestor-worship,  hero- 
worship,  and  demonology  of  primitive  savages  are  all  .  .  .  different 
manners  of  expression  of  their  belief  in  ghosts,  and  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic interpretation  of  out-of-the-way  events  which  is  its  concomi- 
tant ;  witchcraft  and  sorcery  .  .  .  the  practical  expressions  of  these 
beliefs  ;  and  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  religious  worship  as  the 
simple  anthropomorphism  of  children  or  savages  does  to  theology  "* — 
it  would  only  prove  that  religion  is  a  ciiltus,  and  capable  of  improve- 
ment with  the  advancement  of  the  race.  If  Theology,  or  more 
properly  Theodicy,  is  the  result  of  a  higher  civilisation,  the  more 
ground  this  for  a  higher  veneration  of  it.  It  further  proves  that  the 
distinguished  Professor  is  better  skilled  in  analysing  the  homologies 
of  the  various  organs  of  animal  structures  than  in  comparing  the 
evolutions  of  that  subtle  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  has 
produced  all  these  diverse  creeds,  from  the  simplest  anthropomorphism 
of  savages  and  children  to  the  latest  development  of  cultivated 
religion  now  battling  for  dominion  over  thought. 

7.  To  return  to  Positivism.  We  have  seen  that  their  key-notes  are 
the  Senses  and  Common-Sense.  In  fact,  this  last  development  of 
the  sensualistic  materialism  of  the  age,  which  has  been  gaining  ground 

*  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,  p.  663.     Hiixley. 
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for  at  least  200  years,  has  made  a  great  advance  upon  their  predeces- 
sors the  skeptics.  They  do  tender  us  some  ground  of  certitude, 
some  rule  for  opinion  and  action.  Their  immediate  progenitors,  and 
cotemporary  coadjutors  and  combatants  in  another  branch  of  the 
same  philosophy,  rest  in  the  senses  as  the  rule.  They  give  little 
weight  to  the  Common  Sense ;  that  is,  rejecting  the  idea  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  — the  true  and  highest  notion  of  organic  society  — 
the  pursuit  of  faith  is  left  to  the  individual,  every  man  for  himself 
We  have  already  seen  that  were  such  a  thing  possible,  as  it  is  not,  the 
condition  of  such  a  solitary  truth-catcher  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  mania.  Is  it  not  then  a  great  advance  proposed  by  Comte  that 
the  individual  can  take  his  inspiration  only  from  the  whole ;  that  each 
private  mind  is  but  a  unit  of  the  mass,  and  submits  its  judgments  to 
the  inspiration  of  Society  ;  that  no  man  should  trust  his  own  solitary 
conclusions,  even  by  intuition  of  the  senses,  until  tested  by  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind  ?  No  man  does,  without  being  so  far  forth 
insane. 

8.  But  let  us  follow  this  dogma  of  theirs  by  their  own  method ;  in 
conclusion  we  can  look  at  its  consequences.  Rightly  regarded,  we 
have  seen  the  extension  they  give  to  Common  Sense  is  quite  beyond 
the  use  the  skeptics  made  of  it.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  is  more 
philosophical  than  to  stop  short  with  the  analysis. 

To  apply  this  grand  doctrine  of  their  organon  to  religion.  Observing 
the  facts  collected  in  sociology,  they  tell  us  religiosity  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  any  other  of  his  characteristics.  It  is  natural  to  man,  individually 
and  socially,  in  every  way  striving  after  unseen  excellence,  ideal  perfec- 
tion. No  child  so  simple,  no  savage  so  brutal,  but  you  can  awaken 
some  notion  of  excelling  his  fellow.  For  instance,  nothing  impresses 
itself  more  upon  such  simple  minds  than  the  idea  of  power.  Readily 
they  can  comprehend  that  there  is  power  greater  than  theirs,  a  power 
greater  than  any  power  they  know,  and  on  and  on  till  they  conceive 
of  one  greatest  Power.  In  a  similar  manner  they  trace  back  any  and 
all  other  qualities  they  become  conscious  of  in  themselves  or  in 
Nature.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  conception  of  God, 
and  thus  clothe  Him  with  attributes.  And  this  is  simply  Aristotelian. 
Or  it  is  more  consonant  with  this  philosophy  to  regard  the  idea  as  a 
property  of  the  mind  itself  As  another  school  of  metaphysicians 
would  express  it,  this  idea  of  perfection  —  therefore  of  God  —  must 
have  existed  in  the  mind  previously,  or  we  could  never  have  reached 
it  by  any  ladder  of  induction,  every  step  of  which  is  still  an  imper- 
fection.    Be  it  so.     This  is  not  the  dispute  at  present. 

But  now  our  authority,  proof,  or  test  for  the  reliability  of  religious 
conceptions.  According  to  this  philosophy  it  should  be  sought  in 
Society  itself  Mark,  organised  Society  is  itself  the  power,  the  teacher, 
the  revealer,  the  civiliser  of  mankind  ;  in  plain  terms,  that  man  is  a 
social  animal.  His  instincts,  his  primitive  intuitions  drive  him  to 
associate  with  his  kind.  As  the  poet  expresses  it,  "  He  is  less  or 
more  than  man  "  that  is  not  governed  by  these  social  instincts.  We 
love  each  other,  hate  each  other,  fear  each  other,  obey  and  command 
each  other.  To  harmonise  these  apparently  conflicting  passions  is  the 
problem  of  civilisation  ;  to  systematise  their  enjoyment  and  co-ordi- 
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nate  all  their  laws  is  the  object  of  social  organisation.  As  according 
to  this  system  Society  is  the  best  and  only  guide,  we  submit  to  it ;  and 
in  so  doing,  we  submit  to  an  aggregate  of  the  excellences  of  the  race. 
We  reap  the  benefit  of  its  culture  so  far  as  attained.  Individual 
strength,  individual  inspiration  goes  for  nothing  ;  but  chastened  by  the 
test  of  social  intelligence,  or  common-sense,  it  becomes  reliable  and 
useful.  Take  from  it  this  social  endorsement,  and,  as  already  shown, 
it  is  mania.  They  tell  us,  and  show  by  innumerable  inductions,  every- 
where in  all  ages  and  equally  by  all  this  authority  of  Society  has  been 
recognised.  No  two  or  more  men  ever  come  together  without  putting 
its  laws  into  operation  ;  to  be  brought  to  perfection  when  the  whole 
race  shall  become  one  harmonious  organism. 

9.  Doubtless,  in  all  ages  there  have  been  prophets,  true  or  false, 
who  assumed  to  have  greater  light  than  their  associates ;  and  heroes 
have  led,  and  still  lead  and  govern  us ;  but  none  without  insanit)- 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  test  of  organised  Society.  The  very  fact 
of  calling  on  others  to  believe  them  is  founded  on  this  strong  desire 
to  test  their  inspiration  by  the  common  intelligence  of  their  fellows  : 
and  Society,  when  it  has  organs  of  articulate  judgment,  pronounces 
its  fiat  or  veto  upon  this  assumption  of  any  divine  gift  or  inspiration. 
Hence  with  the  ancient  pagans,  "Vox  populi  vox  Dei." 

The  organisation  of  political  society  in  the  natural  order  was  also  of 
natural  divine  authority ;  and  knowing  no  supernatural  order,  it  was 
the  highest  they  could  approach  to  hear  the  voice  of  God.  Because 
in  the  earliest  ages,  before  there  was  any  differentiation  of  Society  into 
various  functions,  all  powers  were  equally  exercised  by  one  and  the 
same  organisation.  Civil  organisation  essayed  to  guide  and  govern 
not  only  the  actions  of  men,  and  protect  its  citizens  from  external 
violence  and  the  selfish  passions  of  each  other,  but  to  hold  the  reins 
of  opinion  also.  The  State  was  the  Church  ;  the  King  was  also  Priest 
and  Prophet.  And  when  at  length  we  have  reached  a  partial,  an 
approximate  differentiation,  there  is  still  and  respectively  divine  or 
infallible  authority  attributed  to  each.  In  the  State  the  same  "  7'ox 
populi — the  voice  of  the  people  or  popular  opinion  —  is  certainly 
right ; "  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  etc.  Both  true,  when  taken  as 
symbols  of  government.  The  voice  of  Society  so  far  forth  as  the 
differentiated  frame  of  Society  is  authorised  to  speak,  speaks  the  Will 
of  God.  The  "King" — meaning  the  supreme  authority  in  a  State  — 
must  be  presumed  to  be  right  and  incapable  of  injury,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  obligation  of  obedience.  In  the  abstract,  of  course 
any  officer,  even  the  highest,  may  err.  A  judge  upon  the  bench  may 
be  mistaken  in  his  judgment ;  but  while  he  renders  it  he  represents 
the  State,  and  his  opinion  must  be  enforced  as  the  law.  There  may 
be  a  subordination  of  tribunals,  and  a  lower  may  be  corrected  by  a 
higher ;  but  when  a  supreme  authority  speaks  for  a  State,  it  does 
not  declare  opinion,  but  law.  It  is  for  that  State  and  the  time  being 
absolutely  and  infallibly  the  law.  Abstractly,  it  may  not  be  the  true 
interpretation,  much  less  the  best ;  but  practically,  controversy  and 
doubt  are  ended,  and  we  cannot  go  behind  the  decision.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  other  branches  of  human  association.  However  weak, 
unimportant  or  incomplete  the  association  may  be,  each,  pro  tivito. 
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must  have  the  power  of  defining  itself.  If  only  an  Agricultural 
Society,  it  must  have  authority  to  declare  its  own  principles.  Reli- 
gious societies  claim  no  more.  The  writer  is  not  theologian  enough 
to  know  whether  absolute  freedom  from  error  is  claimed  by  any  of 
them  in  their  formularies  —  except  Comte's  ;  but  practically  it  must  be 
the  basis  of  them  all.  Else  why  have  a  formula  at  all  ?  If  it  is  not 
absolutely  the  very  truth,  why  declare  it  to  be  so  ?  They  offer  and 
profess  to  teach  the  truth :  if  they  do  not  know  their  dogmas  to  be 
the  truth,  why  publish  them  as  such .-'  Even  the  smallest  religious 
sect  teaches  upon  the  assumption  that  it  has  authority  to  teach  and 
that  its  teaching  is  true. 

10.  This  principle,  then,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  universal,  is  the 
basis  of  Comte's  Hierarchy.  He  does  no  more  —  though  his  presump- 
tion as  well  as  clearness  and  honesty  may  be  greater  —  when  he  declares 
his  purpose  to  be  to  teach  without  toleration  of  error.  This  universal 
effort  to  have  God  dwell  among  us,  to  have  an  unerring  guide  on  earth, 
must  mean  something.  And  this  is  the  way  Comte  proposes  to  fill 
that  intolerable  craving  of  the  human  heart  to  have  a  visible  teacher. 
He  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  philosophy  as  generally  interpreted  by 
his  own  school  and  others,  only  in  assuming  as  a  fanatic  to  establish  a 
co-ordinated  association  the  infallible  guide  and  ruler  of  opinion, 
before  all  the  phenomena  of  Society  have  been  analysed  and  before 
all  mankind  have  been  gathered  into  one  reasonable  fold.  The 
Society  must  be  universal  before  it  can  assume  this  divine  authority  ; 
even  according  to  their  own  authority.  In  assuming  authority  as  a 
Church,  Comte  only  added  one  more  to  the  thousand  and  one  sects 
already  existing  to  afflict  mankind.  This  he  did  with  his  eyes  open, 
as  a  devotee  of  science  only,  and  without  the  pitiable  excuse  of  fanati- 
cism ;  without  believing  himself  inspired,  or  any  more  divine  than 
other  men. 

11.  His  advocates  might  say,  then  at  least  he  is  no  worse  than  the 
others.  Yes  but  he  is  ;  for  he  teaches  in  the  most  powerful  name  now 
on  the  earth,  the  prostituted  name  of  Science. 

Christian  denominations  at  least  who  teach  it  have  the  excuse  of 
their  faith  that  God  did  become  man,  and  that  he  did  leave  a  Body  on 
earth  filled  with  His  Spirit.  That  Body  they  believe  still  exists, 
though  its  members  may  be  lopped  asunder;  and  they  go  about 
weeping  to  gather  together  the  several  parts  which  will  by  simple 
unity  start  again  to  life  as  soon  as  all  shall  have  been  found.  If  they 
really  do  believe  in  an  Incarnation  —  that  is,  that  God  has  thereby 
brought  to  be  communicated  to  men  a  new  principle  of  life,  and  that 
the  new  organic  authority  is  to  spring  from  the  very  person,  the  body 
and  soul  of  this  new  order  of  man  —  it  may  be  right  for  them  to  assume 
supernatural  authority  before  all  the  natural  elements  of  the  organism 
have  come  together.  But  how  can  denominational  religion  censure 
Comte  ?  What  he  aimed  at  they  are  also  doing ;  and  he  gives  them 
scientific  authority  for  the  act  when  before  they  only  had  sentiment. 

12.  All  this  considered,  it  is  evident  Positivism  errs  when  judged  by 
its  own  laws.  It  errs  by  incompleteness  of  development  rather  than 
from  innate  defect  of  method,  that  is,  of  the  philosophy.  The  dogma 
in  which  the  error  lies,  we  have  seen,  does  not  necessarily  grow  out  of 
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the  philosophy.  Doubtless,  one  instrument  may  be  better  than 
another  ;  one  organon  may  excel  for  some  purposes  to  which  others 
may  not  be  so  well  adapted,  as  the  Differential  Calculus  enabled 
mathematics  to  take  a  bolder  flight  than  Euclid  ever  dreamed  of 
But  the  instrument  used  for  observation  cannot  affect  the  object 
viewed.  Truth  need  never  fear  any  organon.  If  in  the  service  of 
error,  we  must  meet  it  as  all  error  has  to  be  met,  by  a  more  profound 
analysis. 

Religion,  Theology,  Theodicy,  if  they  have  a  true  ontological 
basis,  as  worshippers  believe,  are  above  and  higher  than  Science  has 
yet  gone  ;  but  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  it.  We  cannot  say,  as 
ordinary  theologians  argue,  that  Science  will  never  reach  them.  We 
cannot  say  with  skeptics  they  are  fi\lse,  because  Science  has  not  yet 
reached  them.  That  Comte  stopped  the  analysis  at  Ethics,  and  makes 
nothing  higher,  is  only  his  own  defect  —  a  defect  manifest  by  his  own 
system.  He  admits  himself*  that  his  comparison  and  co-ordination 
of  the  sciences  are  incomplete  ;  for  he  grants  there  are  phenomena 
that  will  never  be  brought  under  definite  laws.f  He  omits  altogether 
that  great  class  called  the  mystic  and  supernatural,  and  metaphysics 
he  totally  eschews.  Even  as  branches  of  Psychology,  as  already 
argued,  as  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  this  cannot  be.  Without 
them  there  is  no  co-ordination ;  the  Hierarchy  is  incomplete. 

Here  we  find  the  path  he  unwittingly  sought,  the  God  he  ignorantly 
worshipped.  The  skeptics  have  led  us  a  pretty  round  for  the  last  300 
years.  Like  the  renowned  Tony  Lumpkin,  they  have  taken  us  at  break- 
neck speed  over  their  Crack-skull  Common,  and  through  every  slough 
and  dirty  lane  of  debate  and  doubt  in  this  dirtiest  period  of  literature, 
only  to  land  us  back  again  at  the  old  hall  whence  we  set  out  —  at  the 
back-door,  it  is  true,  and  still  in  a  horse-pond,  but  within  sight  of  the 
lights  of  home  again. 

13.  Another  conclusion  ought  to  be  evident  to  religionists  : — they 
need  never  fear  the  changes  of  method.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
all  human  methods  are  defective;  that  as  yet  there  is  no  true  philosophy 
or  science  ;  that  neither  the  new  nor  the  old  organon  can  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  temporary  expedients,  scaffolding  for  the 
builders,  bladders  to  support  the  young  swimmer.  Religion  being  in 
itself  matter  of  doctrine,  ontological,  is  beside  and  above  all  mere 
questions  of  method. 

Christianity,  for  instance,  the  latest  and  most  refined  evolution  of 
the  religiosity  of  man,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  be  the  last,  has 
stood  the  test  of  every  methed  heretofore  invented.  Upon  the  older 
synthetical  method — metaphysics,  as  some  call  it  —  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  closes  the  long  line  of  ancient  theology,  has  shown  it  impregnable  ; 
and  now  Comte's  Positivism,  or  rather  the  grand  organon.  Compara- 
tives Analysis,  of  which  that  was  but  a  caricature,  has  taken  the 
high  road  to  demonstrate  the  same  by  induction  —  once  thought  only 
applicable  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  atoms  and  masses  of 
matter. 

From  any  point  of  view,  Religion  in  the  sense  of  Theodicy  is  the 
ultimate  science,  and  should  be  the  goal  of  man's  highest  speculations. 

•Pol.  Pos.  II.  6S  ff.  and  IV.   187  ff  .  tCat.  p. 
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From  any  position  we  take,  long  vistas  open  up  to  us  through  the 
sciences,  higher  and  higher  to  the  temple  of  God,  where  sit 
enthroned  man's  faith,  hope,  and  love,  to  co-ordinate  them  all. 

To  conclude.  However  disgusting  "  the  tap-room  logic"  of  sciolists 
in  this  method  may  be  to  earnest  men  like  Dr.  Dabney,  whose  indigna- 
tion is  aroused  at  their  gross  and  stupid  attacks  upon  all  that  hallows 
and  beautifies  the  relations  of  mortal  life,  there  is  really  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  thorough  development  of  its  affirmative  principles.  It 
may  not  be  so  pleasant  to  be  compelled  to  dig  again  for  a  foundation, 
as  the  old  judicious  Hooker  expresses  it,  but  the  revolutions  of  the 
forms  of  human  thought  make  it  necessary.  This  is  now  the  fashion  ; 
and  to  the  half-taught  scholars  of  our  scientific  world  it  is  as  terrible 
to  be  out  of  the  fashion  in  literature  as  to  young  ladies  to  fail  in  the 
latest  style  of  bonnet. 

The  teachers  of  religion  profess  to  love  truth.  Surely  one  truth 
cannot  conflict  with  another  truth.  Let  them  encourage  all  affirmative 
developments  of  facts.  They  believe  in  God,  that  by  His  eternal 
law,  the  Word,  all  things  were  created  ;  all  things  therefore  must  be 
in  harmony.  Pursue  this  investigation ;  pursue  the  analysis  to  the 
end,  and  it  will  strengthen  your  hold  upon  eternal  truth.  Magfia  est 
Veritas  et  prcevalebit  is  your  motto.     Trust  it. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  meet  these  new 
Vandals  at  the  frontier  with  fire  and  sword.  Undoubtedly,  as  one  of 
our  authors  thinks,  these  shallow  and  ignorant  philosophers  of  negation 
are  equally  the  enemies  of  civilisation  ;  but  the  advance  of  civilisation 
allows  us  to  crush  them  more  eftectually  with  greater  light.  That 
Positivism,  as  at  present  ill-understood,  "  gives  reprobate  and  sensual 
minds  a  pretext  and  a  quibble  for  blinding  their  understandings  and 
their  consciences"  *  cannot  be  helped.  The  same  class  have  taken  the 
same  excuse  from  everything"  new  in  its  incipiency,  not  excepting  the 
reforms  of  religion  itself,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  sensual- 
ism, darkness,  and  barbarity  w^ould  be  here  without  the  "  new  philoso- 
phy." This  is  only  another  fact  to  call  to  mind  the  small  progress  true 
culture  has  yet  made  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Relieve  man 
in  any  way  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  forces  of  culture,  and  he 
rebounds  with  all  the  savage  energy  of  the  brutal  appetites  of  his  nature. 
Civilisation  is  a  forced  condition.  It  could  not  exist  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  works  perpetually  with  "  the  better  part  of  man  " —  silently, 
vigilantly, —  and  succeeds  again  and  again  in  chaining  for  a  time  the 
"  raging  tiger  planted  in  the  breast "  when  it  finds  him  asleep  after  a 
gorge.  But  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Again  and  again  are  the  chains  destined 
to  be  ruptured.  Revolution  is  sure  to  follow  upon  a  high  degree  of  re- 
finement, by  a  certain  unerring  law.  When  we  see  order  progressing, 
life  and  property  becoming  secure.  Society  becoming  fixed  and  elevated, 
and  all  adorned  by  the  arts  of  peace,  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the 
dark  and  molten  volcano  that  smoulders  within.  Civilisation  is  truly 
but  an  "  upper  crust,"  as  the  better  classes  of  society  who  really  are 
its  representatives  are  frequently  called  in  derision  —  an  upper  crust, 
like  that  of  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
engulfed  in  the  flood  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and   sensual  ferocity 
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which  rolls  beneath.  To  subdue  this  dark  domain,  to  add  to  the 
solid  crust,  is  the  peculiar  vocation  of  religious  organisation.  Not- 
withstanding the  powerful  aid  which  seems  to  be  extended  by  commerce 
and  science,  religion  heretofore,  by  fixing  and  co-ordinating  the  ranks 
of  Society,  has  been  the  only  certain  civiliser  of  mankind.  Esto 
perpetua  ! 

Lawrence  C.  Johnson. 
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"Give  me  your  favor: — 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten." 

Macbeth. 

I  AM  holding  solemn  inquest,  in  bitter  self-abasement. 
Over  projects  never  quickened  and  aspirations  vain, 
While,  without,  the  moody  east  wind  is  moaning  at  the  casement, 
And  alike  on  green  and  sere  leaf  comes  the  blessing  of  the  rain. 

Here  the  soul,  enrobed  in  tatters,  wanders  home-sick  for  its  Eden, 
Now  lost  in  fog  and  thicket,  now  steering  by  the  stars. 

Joy  of  birth  to  things  immortal  all  the  travail-pain  can  deaden  : 
Alas  that  only  conquerors  can  triumph  in  their  scars  ! 

Will  it  never  more  be  spoken,  "  Lo  !  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  "  .'' 
I  am  vexed  with  vagrant  fancies  and  phantoms  of  the  mind. 

There  are  dirges  in  the  tempest,  sound  of  breaking  hearts  and  weeping 
There  are  tears  among  the  rain-drops  and  sighs  upon  the  wind. 


In  the  midnight  I  am  keeping  the  vigil  with  the  dead, 

Kissing  lips  that  may  not  tell  me  how  the  parted  soul  has  sped. 

Where  is  he  whose  tomb  is  builded  ?     Few  his  days  and  full  of  pain  : 
Man  is  but  a  fleeing  shadow  :  dying,  shall  he  live  again  .'' 
Thus  bewildered  Job,  in  question  :  all  unwritten  the  reply : 
Silence  fell,  and  death  remained  the  immemorial  mystery. 
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Are  we  wiser  than  the  stricken  exiles  grouped  in  sad  surprise 
Round  the  earliest  sleeper  dead  without  the  walls  of  Paradise  ? 
It  is  true,  so  fitly  spoken  for  the  sorely  troubled  mind, 
In  the  vaunted  march  of  knowledge  wisdom  lingers  far  behind. 
Here  we  wander,  vainly  musing  of  the  something  left  untold, 
Through  the  cloudy  glass  before  us  seeing  darkly  as  of  old ; 
Wise  to  read  earth's  wonder-pages  and  the  open  scroll  of  skies, 
Children  chanting  nursery  ballads,  dwarfs  in  spirit  mysteries. 

In  the  presence  of  a  marvel  how  the  haughty  soul  is  tamed  ! 

How  the  lordly  spirit  trembles,  standing  naked  and  ashamed  ! 

I  believe  them,  all  the  wonders  that  our  misty  annals  tell  : 

Spectres  shrieked  and  goblins  gibbered  when  the  mighty  Caesar  fell ; 

Guests  uncounted,  uninvited,  sit  at  banquets  unrevealed  ; 

In  the  nights  unhallowed,  moonless,  restless  spirits  walk  a-field  : 

They  who  pray  in  spacious  temples,  they  who  tread  with  stealthy  feet. 

Little  dream  what  dim  on-lookers  kneel  in  aisles  and  crowd  the  street. 

Have  they  yearnings,  premonitions,  broken  hints  of  things  to  come  1 
Have  they  kings  .=  and  who  are  poets  of  the  dwellers  in  the  gloom  .> 
Ah  !  the  sea  of  speculation  has  its  rocks  for  such  as  I,— 
I,  a  dreamer  idly  dreaming  while  the  busy  world  goes  by. 

Dreams  are  dramas  never  acted  — things  we  cannot  read  aright; 
Something  born  beyond  the  sunset  wrought  the  dream  of  yesternight. 
Lighter  dreams  are  half  prophetic  ;  thus  I  read  the  Poet-born, 
Truths  invade  the  restless  dreams  of  souls  that  slumber  near  the  morn  ; 
They  who  dwell  beside  the  future,  they  who  sail  that  sea  in  ships, 
Hear  a  murmur  far  and  faint,  and  stand  with  fingers  to  their  lips.' 

Tribulation  of  the  ages,  newer  genesis,  the  van 

Of  the  loftier  powers  that  wait  the  final  exodus  of  man. 

Who  shall  prophecy  among  us  ?     Robed  in  maiden  loveliness, 

Waiting  for  the  priestly  summons  sits  the  veiled  Pythoness. 

Far  apart  in  sombre  shadow  ancient  Faith  serenely  stands  ; 

Still  despairing  man  entreats  her,  wildly  stretching  forth  hiL  hands. 

Twice  a  thousand  years  are  silent :  are  the  coming  ages  mute  'i 

If  the  earth  is  yet  to  blossom,  where  are  they  to  reap  the  fruit .? 

Holds  the  Master's  purpose  good  of  reaping  where  He  hath  not  sown  .? 

Nay  — if  man  walk  in  the  shadow,  still  the  shadow  is  his  own. 

In  the  far-off  times  forgotten,  angels  met  men  face  to  face  : 

Are  we  farther  from  our  .Maker  in  the  old  age  of  the  race  ? 

Oh  for  one  sufficient  witness  to  the  spirit  grieved  and  worn, 
Such  as  came  when  faithful  Jacob  wrestled  till  the  early  morn  ! 
Not  a  spectre,  witch-begotten,  not  a  Samuel  for  a  Saul, 
But  the  light  that  dawned  at  mid-day  to  the  blinded  eyes  of  Paul ! 
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Ah  !  misled  by  cunning  fables,  on  the  margin  of  a  grave 
Groping,  like  the  stricken  Cyclops  round  the  barriers  of  his  cave  : 
Manna  for  the  starving  spirit  comes  to  faith  and  not  to  sight ; 
Forces  moulding  types  and  eras  work  in  darkness  as  in  light. 

Who  that  weds  with  sin  escapes  the  plague  of  kin  and  curse  of  dower  ? 
Who  that  plucks  the  bud  can  marvel  at  the  failure  of  the  flower  ? 
Though  no  new  evangel  cometh,  glow  the  shadows  and  the  types, 
Stoop  the  heavens  and  roll  the  thunders  in  a  new  Apocalypse  ; 
Man  is  Nature's  inner  temple  where  the  hidden  glories  dwell, 
Every  birth  a  revelation,  every  death  a  miracle. 

******  * 

Evermore,  in  dim  contention,  thus  the  dual  voices  call, 
Evermore  a  linger  traces  mystic  writing  on  the  wall. 

Whence  am  I  .''     I  may  not  answer  ;  but  1  know  that  this  shall  be  : 
Store  of  noons,  a  few  to-morrows,  and  the  change  shall  come  to  me  ; 
One  shall  sit,  as  I  am  sitting,  by  a  lump  of  dreary  clay. 
While  his  heavy  eyes  are  weary  waiting  for  the  tardy  day. 
Some  will  con  the  trite  old  story  as  the  solemn  train  goes  by, 
"  Well,  he  had  his  faults  and  virtues  —  few  will  miss  him  —  all  must  die  !  " 
And  the  moralist  will  point  to  souls  that  death  has  spared,  to  prove 
That  the  heavens  are  moved  by  pity  and  the  world  is  ruled  by  love. 

Thus  I  ponder  in  the  midnight  over  problems  vague  and  vain, 
While,  without,  on  green  and  sere  leaf  falls  the  ever-blessed  rain. 

Charles  W.  Hills. 


Tlu  Contemporary  Rcvieix<. 

MENDELSSOHN'S   "ELIJAH." 
A    STUDY. 


First  Part. 

NEXT  to  the  Messiah,  the  Elijah  is  the  most  popular  oratorio 
in  England :   it  is  shorter  and  more  dramatic  than  Handel's 
masterpiece,  less  theological  than  Spohr's  Last  yudgmetit,  and  infi- 
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nitely  less  didactic  and  monotonous  than  the  wondrous  Passion  Music 
of  Sebastian  Bach.  Thus,  whilst  the  subject-matter  of  the  Elijah  is 
full  of  the  most  stirring  incidents,  its  artistic  form  is  sufficiently  brief 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  even  an  uncultivated  audience  from  the  first 
recitative  down  to  the  last  chorus.  No  man  ever  wrote  more  in  the 
presence  of  his  public  and  less  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  than 
Mendelssohn,  and  in  no  other  work  has  he  so  finely  calculated  the 
capacities  of  the  ordinary  music-loving  mind,  and  so  richly  poured 
forth  treasures  which  the  most  experienced  musician  will  find  if  not 
inexhaustible,  yet  always  perfect. 

The  strange  and  majestic  figure  of  the  "  Prodigiosus  Thesbites,"  as 
he  is  called  in  the  Ada  Sandorufn,  is  ushered  in  by  four  solemn  but  not 
violent  trumpet  blasts  —  a  mode  of  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
audience  which  afterwards  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  accompanies 
the  appearance  of  Elijah. 

The  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Ahab,  in  the  luxury  of  its 
magnificent  cities  of  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  had  forgotten  the  God  who 
had  led  the  wandering  tribes  like  sheep  through  the  deserts  of  Sinai. 
Jezebel,  the  Sidonian  queen,  had  not  only  persecuted  the  prophets  of 
the  true  God,  but  had  superseded  the  Jewish  worship  of  holiness  and 
purity  with  the  seductive  idolatry  of  power  and  passion.  On  every 
high  hill  flamed  the  Pagan  sacrifices,  and  wild,  licentious  orgies  had 
penetrated  even  into  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  and  taken  the  place  of 
Jehovah's  pure  and  elevating  ritual.  The  harvest  of  sin  seemed  ripe, 
the  time  was  near  at  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  seven  thousand  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal- cried  aloud  from  the  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  and  the  God  of  righteousness  at  last  arose  to  confound  the 
rebellious  nation  with  famine  and  drought.  Alone,  the  man  of  the 
desert,  clothed  in  a  rough  sheepskin  and  wearing  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins,  with  the  suddenness  of  an  apparition  confronted  the 
idolatrous  Ahab,  and  pronounced  the  curse  of  drought  upon  the 
streams  and  valleys  of  the  land. 

The  opening  prelude  indicates  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  nation 
to  the  sense  of  a  new  calamity.  Less  and  less  water,  the  wells  fast 
drying  up,  the  routine  of  life  gradually  affected,  the  cattle  fainting  on 
the  higiways,  the  people  vainly  seeking  for  relief,  the  impatient  and 
irritable  chafing  of  the  sufferers  at  the  consequences  of  a  curse  as  yet 
but  half  realised  ;  such  is  the  purport  of  the  first  subject.  The  second 
begins  with  a  crescendo  of  semiquavers,  indicating  very  powerfully  the 
approach  of  a  more  intense  anguish.  Still  the  first  phrase  of  impa- 
tience is  woven  into  this  new  subject  as  an  undercurrent,  and  the 
movenent  is  then  carried  on  with  increasing  vehemence,  until  impa- 
tience rising  to  fury,  fury  sinks  at  last  into  the  wild  impotence  of 
despar,  which  culminates  in  the  desperate  cry  of  "  Help,  Lord  !  " 
wrung  from  the  whole  body  of  the  apostate  people. 

After  the  first  three  passionate  shouts  the  solid  business  of  the  first 
chorus  begins,  with  a  chromatic  phrase  of  mournful  and  tender  beauty 
taken  up  gently  and  distinctly  by  each  part  — "  The  harvest  is  over, 
the  simmer  days  are  gone,  no  power  cometh  to  help  !  "  The  sorrow 
goes  on  rocking  itself  into  a  calm  and  almost  pensive  mood,  when 
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suddenly  a  change  of  emotion  occurs  with  the  words,  "  Will  then  the 
Lord  be  no  more  God  in  Zion  ?  "  It  is  one  of  those  abrupt  and  magic 
inspirations  which  Mendelssohn  often  emplo3's  to  bind  together  the 
different  sections  of  his  choruses  ;  anon  the  old  plaintive  phrase  is 
woven  in  with  a  newly-developed  meaning ;  the  heavy  grief  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  a  stern  and  bitter  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of  certain 
special  incidents  of  the  drought,  such  as  "the  suckling's  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  "  and  "  the  children  crying  for  bread." 

Another  chorus  full  of  heavy  affliction  follows,  but  its  tone  is  more 
chastened,  and  it  is  not  until  all  irritation  has  died  away,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  have  been  brought  low  by  the  Divine  judgments, 
that  Obadiah,  the  king's  servant,  in  the  character  of  a  minor  prophet, 
comes  forth  to  speak  of  a  God  who  is  slow  to  anger  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  With  the  immortal  tenor 
song,  "  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  me,"  the  hearer  now 
enjoys  a  short  respite  from  the  dreary  and  hopeless  anguish  of  the 
afflicted  people. 

But  the  rest  is  of  short  duration,  for  no  sooner  have  the  last  echoes 
of  the  tenor  solo  died  away  than  the  chorus  breaks  out  again  into  wild 
lamentations,  mingled  this  time  with  a  consciousness  of  sin  as  well  as 
of  suffering,  and  with  that  sense  of  sin  comes  terror.  This  last 
emotion  is  almost  immediately  suspended  by  a  chorale  of  calm  and 
severe  beauty  worthy  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  a  vision  of  God's  holiness 
dawns  upon  the  sensual  and  idolatrous  heart.  The  mourners  seem  to 
forget  their  sorrow  for  awhile  and  become  rapt  in  the  contemplation, 
not  so  much  of  a  jealous  God  who  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  as  of  one  "whose  mercies  fall  upon  thousands. '  In  this 
wider  and  more  consolatory  view  of  the  Divine  nature  we  are  again 
lifted  above  the  harrowing  scene  of  a  great  national  calamity,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  find  ourselves  transported  with  Elijah  to  a  solitary 
place  by  the  brook  Cherith,  to  await  in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent's 
bed  the  further  unfolding  of  the  Divine  purposes. 

It  is  here,  beyond  the  cries  of  a  distracted  nation  — beyond  the 
reach  of  Ahab  and  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  that  Elijah  listens  in  a  dream 
to  a  double  chorus  of  angels.  These  choral  quartetts  are  managed 
with  six  trebles  and  two  basses,  and  anything  more  truly  ethereal  than 
the  effect  produced  can  hardly  be  conceived.  "  He  shall  gve  his 
angels  charge  over  thee."  The  waves  of  high,  clear  melody  break 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  desert,  and  float  joyously  through  tlie  air. 
The  veil  of  heaven  itself  seems  rent,  and  in  the  clear  blue  sky  the 
faces  and  forms  of  the  angels  are  ranged  in  calm  and  beautiful  ranks, 
as  in  the  pictures  of  Era  Angelico,  smitten  with  the  eternal  brighmess 
and  filled  with  Divine  harmony,  as  when  "the  morning  stars  sang 
together  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

No  wonder  that  the  prophet  who  had  listened  to  such  music  and 
received  the  promise  of  Divine  protection  "  in  all  Jiis  ways,"  returned 
with  more  than  mortal  strength  to  minister  among  men.  Armed  with 
angelic  might,  nothing  was  now  impossible  to  him.  The  passionate 
appeal  of  the  widow  woman  of  Sarepta  is  answered  by  the  calm 
words — "Give  me  thy  son," — and  as  the  blood  begins  to  course 
again  through  the  veins  of  the  dead  child,  and  the  breath  in  faint 
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rushes  comes  and  goes,  the  infinite  love  of  God  seems  to  break  upon 
the  poor  woman's  soul  for  the  first  time,  and  the  chorus,  "  Blessed  are 
the  men  who  fear  Him,"  at  once  suggests  the  meaning  of  Elijah's 
miracle,  and  confirms  in  the  mother's  heart  a  new  emotion  of  adoration 
and  trust. 

Once  more  the  trumpets  peal  forth  as  Elijah  reappears,  after  three 
years,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  announces  the  close  of  the 
drought.  A  short  choral  burst  interrupts  his  recitative  —  it  is  the 
clamouring  of  the  fickle  people,  now  rebellious,  now  penitent,  then 
again  ready  to  rend  in  pieces  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  as  they  shout 
aloud  the  words  of  the  angry  king :  "  Thou  art  he  that  troubleth 
Israel."  But  the  solemn  conclusion  of  all  doubt  is  at  hand,  and  both 
the  multitude  and  the  priests  of  Baal  become  strangely  docile  beneath 
the  attractive  power  of  a  great  impending  catastrophe.  Every  word 
of  Elijah  is  now  caught  up  as  readily  by  the  chorus  as  were  but  lately 
the  words  of  Ahab.  The  crowds  sweep  on  at  the  bidding  of  the 
prophet,  who,  from  this  time  forth  throughout  the  scene  on  Carmel, 
never  for  one  moment  loses  his  ascendancy  over  them.  They  catch 
from  his  lips  the  inspiration  of  their  brief  chorus  — "  And  then  we 
shall*  see  whose  God  is  the  Lord,"  as  he  gathers  them  together  and 
summons  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  to  meet  him  upon 
the  mountain  promontory. 

At  the  command  of  Elijah  the  first  heathen  chorus  breaks  forth.  It 
is  of  a  severe  and  formal  character,  very  simple  in  construction,  con- 
sisting of  a  hard,  short  melody,  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a 
kind  of  dogged  abruptness.  Indeed,  the  second  phrase  is  sufficiently 
bai'e  and  ancient  in  form  to  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  Macbeth  music, 
commonl}''  though  falsely  attributed  to  Matthew  Locke. 

The  second  Baal  chorus  begins  with  greater  earnestness.  It  is  full 
of  misgivings,  and  at  last  loses  every  vestige  of  ritualistic  stifthess  in 
the  wild  cries  of  Baal,  "  Hear  us  !  "  followed  by  death-like  pauses,  in 
which  the  whole  assembly  waits  for  the  reply  of  Baal.  "  Call  him 
louder  !  "  shouts  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  as  he  stands  apart  and  views 
with  derision  the  scene  of  idolatrous  fanaticism. 

The  trumpets  peal  forth  derisively,  as  though  to  herald  in  the 
answer  of  Baal,  and  his  prophets  spend  themselves  in  frantic  efforts 
to  awaken  their  sleeping  god,  but  in  vain.  Then,  maddened  by  the 
exulting  sarcasm  of  Elijah  they  pour  forth  their  last  wild  chorus, 
leaping  upon  the  altar  and  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  fainting  at 
times  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood  ;  then  starting  up  with 
shrieks  of  frenzy  and  despair,  they  fall  back  upon  the  ground,  and 
their  plaint  relapses  into  a  protracted  monotone  of  pain,  succeeded 
by  an  awful  stillness. 

Wounded  and  bleeding  around  their  unconsumed  sacrifice  crouch 
the  false  prophets.  The  shadows  begin  to  darken  in  the  mountain 
hollows,  and  the  sun  dips  slowly  in  the  western  sea. 

In  the  deepening  twilight  the  voice  of  Elijah  is  now  heard,  and  the 
strong,  calm  prayer  of  the  true  prophet  ascends  to  God.  The  medi- 
tative quartett,  "Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  follows.  It  is 
exactly  what  is  needed  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  violence  and  tumult 
of  the  next  terrible  scene. 
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Once  more  Elijah  speaks,  but  no  longer  in  prayer.  He  has  tran- 
scended all  ordinary  forms  of  communion,  and  his  mind  seems  rapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  spirit-world  out  of  all  proportion  to  ours ;  he 
is  conversing  with  none  other  than  the  flaming  ministers  of  heaven  • 
and  at  the  words,  "  Let  them  now  descend,"  the  fire  falls  from  the 
skies  with  the  hurtling  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  immense  chorus  of 
the  people,  thrilled  with  mingled  ecstacy  and  terror,  closes  in  round 
the  blazing  altar  of  victorious  Jehovah. 

The  pent-up  excitement  of  a  long  day  finds  a  splendid  and 
appropriate  utterance  in  the  passionate  adoration  of  the  crowd,  as 
they  fall  upon  their  faces  with  one  mighty  and  prolonged  cry  of,  "  God 
the  Lord  is  our  God :  we  will  have  none  other  God  but  Him."  In 
another  moment  the  religious  emotion  has  passed  into  a  murderous 
frenzy,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  are  hewn  down  like  corn  beneath  a 
pelting  hail-storm.  The  carnage  is  over  and  the  vengeance  done  ere 
night  descends  upon  the  tumultuous  throng  and  the  smoking  altar  of 
the  true  God. 

With  a  really  splendid  temerity  characteristic  of  him,  Mendelssohn 
dares  after  this  climax  return  to  the  subject  with  a  bass  solo,  descriptive 
of  Elijah's  prophetic  majesty  upon  that  memorable  day,  and  a  quiet 
alto  song,  full  of  solemn  pathos,  pronouncing  woe  upon  all  those'who 
forsake  God.  It  is  here  that,  were  it  not  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
what  we  may  call  this  didactic  episode,  the  action  of  the  first  part 
might  be  in  danger  of  dragging  a  little.  But  the  composer  is  still 
master  of  the  situation.  He  knew  that  the  mind  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  prolonged  vigil  and  sustained  excitement  of  the  scene  upon 
Mount  Carmel,  and  the  needful  repose  is  provided. 

The  way  in  which  a  second  great  climax  is  rendered  effective  so 
soon  after  the  first  is  worthy  of  some  attention. 

After  the  two  didactive  pieces  alluded  to  above,  which  are  intended 
to  recreate  the  emotions,  the  action  becomes  exceedingly  rapid.  Two 
short  recitatives,  then  the  brief  cry  for  rain,  followed  by  the  thrilling 
dialogue  between  the  prophet  who  prays  on  Carmel  and  the  youth 
who  watches  the  sky  for  the  first  filmy  shadow  of  a  rain-cloud. 
"  There  is  nothing !  "  and  the  music  is  suspended  on  a  long  note  of 
intense  anticipation.  "Hearest  thou  no  sound?"  and  a  growing 
agitation  in  the  accompaniment  makes  us  feel  the  distant  stirring  of 
the  wind.  Then  the  little  cloud  appears  like  a  man's  hand,  and  in  a 
moment,  as  the  prophet  rises  abruptly  from  his  knees,  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  Eastern  tempest,  the  deluge  of  rain  is  upon  us,  drench- 
ing the  parched  valleys  of  Carmel,  and  dashing  into  the  empty  pools. 
We  are  but  one  step  from  the  grand  conclusion  of  the  first  part ; 
but  that  conclusion  is  not  to  be  in  the  storm,  as  we  should  have 
expected.  No  temptation  can  hurry  Mendelssohn  from  his  artistic 
purpose  ;  not  a  point  is  to  be  lost,  not  a  touch  of  perfection  omitted. 
A  brief  shout  of  mad  delight  rises  from  the  people  ;  in  the  pauses  of 
the  tempest,  the  dominant  voice  of  the  mighty  Tishbite  is  once  more 
heard,  uttering  the  phrase,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  !  "  which  is  in  another 
moment  reiterated  by  the  whole  multitude ;  and  the  last  and  greatest 
chorus  of  the  first  part  then  commences,  and  thunders  on  with  unin- 
terrupted splendour  to  its  magnificent  close. 
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Second  Part. 

The  second  part  of  the  Elijah  is  in  some  respects  finer  than  the 
first.  It  contains  at  least  as  many  immortal  fragments,  whilst  the 
great  danger  of  monotony  is  avoided  by  a  variety  of  new  and  startling 
incidents,  woven  into  an  elaborate  whole,  which,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
the  first  part  in  beauty  of  arrangement,  has  evidently  made  greater 
demands  upon  the  composer,  and  astonishes  the  listener  by  its 
sustained  power  and  completeness. 

The  Messiah  is  composed  in  three  parts  ;  but  we  may  fairly  say 
that  although  Mendelssohn  found  it  possible  to  produce  a  second  part 
in  many  respects  more  powerful  than  his  first,  the  unique  splendour  of 
that  second  part  rendered  the  very  notion  of  a  third  simply  out  of  the 
question. 

Resuming  our  subject,  we  find  that  the  action  is  not  immediately 
recommenced.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  if  we  could  not  put  up  with 
some  moral  comment  upon  the  events  which  have  just  occurred,  espe- 
cially when  the  moral  is  conveyed  by  one  of  the  most  thrilling  soprano 
songs  ever  written.  The  clear  freshness  of  the  key  of  five  sharps 
breaks  upon  us  with  an  impetuous  rush  of  words,  "  I,  I  am  he  that 
comforteth ;  be  not  afraid;  I  am  thy  God."  The  highest  pitch  of 
exaltation  is  reached  when  the  voice  sweeps  up  from  C  to  the  high  A, 
to  descend  through  a  splendid  sequence  and  rest  upon  the  lower  A  in 
the  words,  "I  the  Lord  will  strengthen  thee."  In  the  course  of  the 
song,  all  the  most  brilliant  soprano  effects  which  are  calculated  to 
express  the  confidence  of  a  burning  impetuosity  seem  to  have  been 
well-nigh  exhausted.  The  same  phrase  from  C  to  A  has  apparently 
brought  things  to  a  climax  towards  the  end ;  but  in  the  next  line  a 
completely  new  and  still  more  startling  effect  is  attained  by  sweeping 
up  from  B  to  A  natural  (instead  of  the  normal  A  sharp  of  the  key) 
and  descending  through  a  long  G  to  the  close  of  the  song  in  B. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  exulting  sentiment  started  by 
the  soprano,  for  we  are  now  close  upon  what  has  been  not  unjustly 
considered  the  greatest  of  Mendelssohn's  choruses.  After  a  silence 
of  about  half  a  bar,  the  mighty  "  Be  not  afraid,"  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  bursts  with  a  crash  upon 
the  audience,  already  filled  with  the  emotion  of  triumph  in  its  more 
simple  song  form.  Now  it  is  not  one  shrill  angel  only,  but,  as  it  were, 
all  the  battalions  of  heaven,  with  joyous  shouting  and  glad  thunder 
marching  onwards,  and  chiming  as  they  go  the  glorious  deliverance 
which  God  has  prepared  for  his  people. 

The  languishing  of  thousands  is  then  described  in  a  minor  phrase 
of  contrast  taken  up  by  each  part  in  succession,  whilst  the  accompani- 
ment expresses  the  fainting  of  those  who  rise  and  fall  and  gasp  for 
breath ;  and  the  old  scene  of  the  wide  land  smitten  with  drought  and 
inexorable  suffering  of  thirst-stricken  people,  comes  back  to  us  like 
a  dim  memory  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  atmosphere  of  redemptive 
joy,  when,  with  a  suddenness  and  imperious  decision  that  nothing 
can  check,  the  dream  is  arrested,  and  vanishes  for  ever  before  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  cok>ssal  subject  which  now  proceeds  for  some 
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time  with  a  steady  swing  and  a  kind  of  white  heat  at  once  resistless 
and  sublime.  The  rapid  march  of  the  chorus  now  so  fastens  the 
listener  that  he  almost  pants  for  an  enlarged  sense,  or  rather  longs  to 
take  in  the  sound  with  more  senses  than  one.  There  are  no  pages 
more  utterly  satisfactor}^  even  to  the  ordinary  hearer,  than  the  closing 
pages  of  "  Be  not  afraid."  The  satisfaction  is  shared  by  the  orchestra  ; 
every  instrument  has  to  play  what  it  can  play  so  well ;  the  first  violin 
parts,  especially,  make  the  heart  of  a  violinist  leap  to  look  at  them. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  richness  of  the  accompaniments  in  that 
striking  passage  towards  the  close,  where  the  musical  phrase  rises  on 
a  series  of  melodic  steps,  supported  by  the  richest  harmonic  suspen- 
sions, from  B,  B  to  A,  from  D,  D  to  C,  from  C,  C  to  B,  until  the  long 
D  is  reached  in  the  word  "  afraid,"  and  the  violins  in  serried  ranks, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  most  grinding  stretto,  scale  to  the  upper  E 
once,  with  a  shrill  scream  that  pierces  high  through  the  orchestral 
tempest,  and  then  draw  down  to  the  long-expected  D  which  ends  the 
phrase  ?  This  consummate  passage  is  repeated  i?i  extenso,  without 
pause  or  interlude,  and  brings  us  to  the  two  last  shouts  of  "  Be  not 
afraid,"  accompanied  by  the  significant  silences  which  usher  in  the 
close  of  the  chorus  ;  and  then,  in  the  simplest  and  broadest  form, 
come  the  eight  bars  of  thundering  chorale,  "Thy  help  is  near,  be  not 
afraid,  saith  God  the  Lord."  The  chorus  is  well  weighted.  Those 
last  bars  rendering  their  three  massive  clauses  are  felt  to  be  sufficient 
balance  without  any  extra  page  of  musical  peroration.  Anything 
more  simple  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  but  nothing  more  complicated 
would  produce  so  complete  and  majestic  an  effect.  Mendelssohn  is 
not  less  great  because  he  knows  when  to  be  simple. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and 
his  prophet,  proves  short-lived  enough,  and  a  new  figure  is  now 
brought  before  us  in  connection  with  the  popular  disaffection.  A 
few  words  of  scathing  rebuke  addressed  to  Ahab,  in  one  of  those 
matchless  recitatives  which  knit  together  so  many  portions  of  the 
oratorio  as  with  links  of  pure  gold,  a  lofty  proclamation  of  the 
outraged  sovereignty  of  God,  and  a  sharp  condemnation  of  Baal 
worship,  are  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  Sidonian  queen  with  powerful 
dramatic  effect.  The  type  at  once  of  heathen  pride,  beauty,  and 
insolence,  this  great  pagan  figure,  in  the  might  of  her  haughty  and 
indomitable  will,  towers  high  above  the  wretched  vacillation  of  King 
Ahab  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  miserable  irresolution  of  the  populace 
on  the  other.  In  all  Israel  she  was  the  only  worthy  rival  of  Elijah, 
for  she  alone  seems  to  have  thoroughly  known  her  own  mind.  Not 
for  one  moment  did  she  confuse  the  points  at  issue.  It  was  human 
passion  and  human  power  pitted  against  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  ; 
it  was  the  licentious  orgies  of  Ashtoreth  and  the  splendid  rites  of  the 
Sidonian  Baal  against  the  worship  of  holiness  and  the  severe  purity  of 
the  Jewish  ritual.  But  in  the  moment  of  her  supreme  rage  Jezebel 
did  not  forget  her  cunning,  and  she  sums  up  her  case  before  the 
people  in  the  most  effective  possible  manner,  when  in  her  remarkable 
recitative  she  exclaims,  "  Doth  Ahab  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
while  Elijah's  power  is  greater  than  the  kin|'s  ? "     For  popular  pur- 
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poses  it  was  not  so  much  Jehovah  against  Baal  as  Elijah  against 
Ahab  \  and  the  populace  now  side  with  the  queen  as  readily  as  they 
had  before  sided  with  Ahab  and  Elijah.  Shouts  of  "  He  shall  perish  !  " 
rend  the  air  ;  and  in  the  pauses  the  voice  of  Jezebel  is  heard  lashing 
the  multitude  into  savagery  with  her  scorpion  tongue.  The  popular 
wrath  settles  at  length  into  the  powerful  but  somewhat  unattractive 
chorus  of  "  Woe  to  him ! "  rounded  off  with  a  brief  orchestral  close, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  \-3.sX.  forte  is  toned  down  \x\\.o  pianissimo,  and 
the  much-needed  rest  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  and  tender 
recitative  and  melody,  in  which  Obadiah  bids  the  prophet  hide  himself 
in  the  wilderness,  assuring  him,  in  a  phrase  of  singular  purity  and 
elevation,  that  the  Lord  God  shall  go  with  him,  "  and  will  never  fail  him 
nor  forsake  him."  And  yet  Elijah  was  destined  shortly  afterwards  to 
feel  himself  most  forsaken. 

Sheltered  only  by  the  scanty  boughs  of  a  solitary  bush  in  the 
wilderness,  alone  amidst  the  inhospitable  rocks  of  Southern  Palestine, 
we  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves  a  figure  more  utterly  forlorn. 
Faint  and  weary,  his  steadfast  spirit  for  once  sinks  within  him.  A 
great  reaction,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  now  sets  in.  Flesh  and 
blood  can  stand  only  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  and  Elijah's 
powers  of  endurance  had  been  fairly  over-wrought.  The  long  watch 
upon  the  mountain,  the  intense  emotion  of  that  silent  prayer  for  rain 
in  which  the  prophet  seemed  to  bear  in  his  heart  to  God  the  sins  and 
the  sorrows  of  a  whole  nation  —  the  stupendous  answer  to  his  petition, 
followed  by  the  almost  immediate  apostasy  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
granted  —  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  and  the  rapid  flight  for  life  —  all  this 
seems  to  have  broken  down  for  a  moment  even  the  noble  courage  and 
endurance  of  Elijah.  The  first  and  the  last  feeble  plaint  now  escapes 
him,  "It  is  enough,  O  Lord,  now  take  away  my  life."  We  are  filled 
with  reverent  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  the  prophet's  utter  dejection. 
Never,  surely,  was  there  anything  conceived  in  the  language  of  sound 
more  pathetic  than  the  melody  to  which  these  words  are  set.  We 
follow  every  graduated  expression  of  the  almost  monotonous  emotion 
until  we  perceive  how  largely  due  to  mere  physical  causes  is  this 
apparent  spiritual  lapse.  Elijah  prays  for  the  sleep  of  death,  but  the 
recreative  sleep  of  the  body  is  all  that  he  really  needs  ;  and  presently, 
in  spite  of  himself,  overcome  with  intense  weariness  and  exhaustion, 
Avhilst  his  lips  have  hardly  ceased  to  falter  out  the  words,  "  It  is 
enough  !  "  he  falls  asleep  under  the  juniper  tree. 

It  is  a  sight  for  angels  to  look  upon,  and  with  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  sore  need  of  the  prophet,  the  celestial  ministry 
recommences. 

Not  less  exquisite,  though  more  brief  and,  if  possible,  more  perfect, 
than  the  angelic  chorus  in  the  first  part  ("He  shall  give  his  angels  ") 
is  the  soprano  trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes  unto  the  hills."  Happy  prophet ! 
to  pass  from  the  arid  wilderness  to  such  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  to 
exchange  suddenly  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  for  the  bright 
morning  hills,  "Whence  cometh  thy  help."  No  other  vocal  trio  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  equals  this  one  in  perfection  of  form  and  in 
the  silver-toned  ripple  of  its  unbroken  harmony. 

It  was  doubtless  hard   to   follow  such   an  inspiration ;  and  with 
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supreme  skill,  ere  the  prophet  awakes,  we  are  gently  let  down  to 
earth  by  a  chorus  only  a  little  less  heavenly  than  the  matchless  trio 
itself.  "  He,  watching  over  Israel,"  moves  along  with  a  certain  quiet 
weaving  of  sweet  rhythm  and  sound  which  indicates  marvellously  the 
steady  and  tireless  vigil  of  the  heavenly  Father  over  his  frail  children 
during  the  hours  of  their  helplessness. 

Very  softly  at  last  comes  the  voice,  mingling  with,  but  as  yet  hardly 
dissipating,  the  prophet's  slumber,  "  Arise,  Elijah  !  "  and  very  touching 
is  the  answer,  "  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought,  O  that  I  might 
now  die  ! " 

The  heavenly  music  was  reserved  for  his  dreams,  but  true  to  nature, 
with  his  first  waking  moments  the  melody  reproduces  the  feeling  of 
profound  dejection  in  which  he  fell  asleep  praying  that  his  life  might 
be  taken  away.  Listless,  without  hope  or  fear,  the  disheartened 
prophet,  in  passive  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  starts  upon  his 
long  lonely  journey  of  forty  days  unto  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God  ;  and 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  in  that  pilgrimage  may  have  sustained  and 
cheered  him  are  embodied  in  the  contralto  song,  "  O  rest  in  the  Lord," 
and  the  quiet  chorus,  "  He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end.'" 

The  hearer  is  frequently  so  entranced  by  the  full  richness  of  the 
melody,  that  he  may  have  failed  to  notice  the  art-concealing  art  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  sacred  songs.  The  delicate  and  minute 
changes  in  a  perfectly  unlaboured  and  simple  accompaniment  —  the 
fragments  of  tender  counter-melody  which,  without  being  obstrusive, 
prevent  the  least  monotony  —  the  gentle  continuity,  so  expressive  of 
sustained  and  chastened  devotion,  which  requires  less  than  one  whole 
bar  of  rest  from  the  time  the  voice  begins  to  the  time  it  leaves  off  — 
the  perfectly  original  and  characteristic  coda  where,  in  the  two  last 
utterances  of  the  phrase,  "  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  the  voice  ascends 
une.xpectedly  to  G  instead  of  descending  to  C,  and  where  the  accom- 
paniment contains  a  thrilling  surprise  in  the  slurred  G  to  C  in  octaves 
above  the  line  ;  and  finally  the  long  "  wait  "  drawn  out  through  a 
semibreve  of  time,  with  an  aspiration  of  unbounded  confidence, 
presently  to  be  resolved  into  a  deep  and  happy  repose  of  patience  — 
all  this,  and  much  more,  will  come  back  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  once  studied  this  matchless  song. 

We  pass  over  the  grave  and  somewhat  severe  chorus,  "  He  that 
shall  endure  to  the  end,"  simply  remarking  that  at  this  point  the 
interest  of  the  oratorio  seems  to  be  intentionally  diminished,  so  that 
we  are  tempted  to  think  the  action  is  again  beginning  to  drag,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  are  about  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  the 
leading  character,  and  to  assist  at  one  of  the  most  stupendous  effects 
of  dramatic  music  that  has  ever  yet  been  realised. 

A  soft  prolonged  chord  forms  a  prelude  to  the  reappearance  of 
Elijah  among  the  rocky  and  cavernous  clefts  of  Mount  Horeb.  The 
night  is  falling  around  him  — his  mood  is  changed,  his  deep  depression 
has  vanished.  He  is  now  filled  with  a  passionate  desire,  not  to  die, 
but  to  feel  the  presence  of  his  God  and  be  assured  of  His  protection. 
In  such  an  aspiring  and  expectant  state  of  mind,  he  hears  the  voice 
of  a  strong  angel, —  no  murmur  as  of  the  night  wind,  but  distinct,  loud, 
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and  decisive:  "Arise  now!" — then  a  trembling  in  the  accompani 
ment  and  a  kind  of  agitation  immediately  suppressed  into  a  whisper 
full  of  awe,  with  the  words,  "  Thy  face  must  be  veiled,"  prepares  us  for 
the  dread  announcement  in  a  single  bar  of  unaccompanied  recitative  — 
"  For  He  draweth  nigh  !  "  With  a  burst  like  that  of  a  sudden  earth- 
quake the  chorus,  "  Behold  God  the  Lord  passed  by,"  comes  upon 
us  ;  but  the  forte  is  almost  instantly  suppressed,  like  fire  that  tries  to 
escape.  As  when  we  watch  the  almost  silent  working  of  some  monstrous 
enginq,  whose  force  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  crush  the  strongest 
fabric  to  atoms,  we  feel  the  presence  of  a  power  in  all  that  immense 
repression, —  something  latent  in  the  noiseless  motion  of  the  wheel 
which  makes  the  inexorable  swiftness  of  its  revolutions  all  the  more 
imposing,  so  the  same  kind  of  emotional  effect  is  produced  by 
Mendelssohn's  use  of  //'s  to  such  words  as  "  A  mighty  wind  rent  the 
mountains  !  "  Great  and  glorious  gusts  of  sound  burst  forth  almost 
directly  afterwards,  and  the  crescendo  increases  with  the  throes  of  the 
earthquake  until  shock  after  shock  subsides  with  a  dwiinucfido,  leaving 
us  each  time  breathless  with  the  anticipation  of  what  is  about  to  follow. 
■  What  follows  is  so  unexpected  in  the  elevation  of  its  harmonic 
temperature  that  we  have  known  persons  in  a  state  of  rapt  excite- 
ment upon  hearing  this  chorus  for  the  first  time,  break  out  into  a  cold 
sweat  at  the  words,  smitten  like  tongues  of  fire  from  the  rocks,  "  But 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  tempest !  " 

The  mere  excitement  of  watching  for  the  recurrence  of  this 
thrilling  major  phrase  makes  each  stormy  interval  full  of  new 
interest.  Every  time  it  recurs  on  a  different  note  — "  But  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  earthquake," — "  But  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  " — 
which  last  major,  before  it  brings  the  series  to  a  close,  is  carried  on 
with  a  reiteration  so  urgent  and  absorbing  as  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  thought  of  a  soul  seized  with  a  Divine  frenzy  to  see  God, 
and  in  almost  a  terror  of  anguish  at  finding  the  wind,  and  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  fire,  pass  without  any  definite  discovery  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  So  near  the  absolute  beatific  vision,  and  yet  no  vision  ! 
The  earthquake  and  the  tempest,  and  the  blaze  of  the  lightning,  and 
yet  no  voice,  for  "  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  !  " 

As  the  last  wild  and  nearly  distracted  cry  dies  away,  there  comes 
very  softly  one  of  those  magic  changes  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
emotional  atmosphere  shifts  —  the  cry  of  the  spirit  is  going  to  be 
answered  with  a  gentleness  and  a  power  above  all  that  it  could  ask 
or  think.  The  key  changes  from  one  to  four  sharps,  and  the  words, 
"■  After  the  fire,  there  came  a  still,  small  voice,"  then  follow,  with  a 
peace  and  majesty  of  the  most  ineffable  sweetness,  "  And  in  that  still, 
small  voice  onward  came  the  Lord."  The  melody  flows  on  in  the 
clear  and  silvery  key  of  E  major :  it  passes  like  the  sweeping  by  of  a 
soft  and  balmy  wind,  never  rising,  never  falling,  but  gentle,  and  strong, 
and  pulseless,  coming  we  know  not  whence,  and  passing  with  the 
"  tides  of  music's  golden  sea  "  into  eternity.  And  as  the  last  delicate 
strains  of  the  accompaniment  die  away,  we  are  left  still  looking  up  to 
heaven  with  senses  enraptured  and  purified  like  those  who  have  stood 
between  the  gates  of  pearl  and  seen  the  King  "in  His  beauty." 

The  recitative    and    chorus    following,    "  Above    him    stood    the 
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Seraphim,"  and  "  Holy,  holy,"  develop  the  memory  of  this  blessed 
vision,  whilst  the  outburst  of  earthly  praise  at  the  close  prepares  us 
for  the  more  commonplace  scenery  of  this  lower  world,  where  we  are 
allowed  to  rest  awhile  before  the  final  scene  of  the  sacred  drama. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Elijah  sets  out  upon  his  solitary 
way,  but  now  he  is  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust.  No  more 
suffering,  no  more  persecution,  no  more  faintness  or  weariness  ;  he 
is  filled  through  and  through  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  bears  the  light  of  God's  splendour  upon  his  countenance.  The 
quiet  arioso  andante,  "  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,"  is  thrown  in 
skilfully,  to  recreate  the  mind  after  the  extreme  tension  to  which  it  has 
so  lately  been  held,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  second  climax  of  equal 
greatness  and  solemnity. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  what  we  may  call  the  transfiguration  of 
Elijah  before  his  departure. 

When  we  come  upon  him  for  the  last  time,  he  is  more  imposing  than 
ever — more  terrible  than  when  he  first  met  Ahab  in  the  way,  more 
majestic  than  when  he  stood  upon  Carmel  alone  before  the  altar  of 
the  true  God. 

We  are  permitted  to  see  him  thus  only  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
chorus,  "Then  did  Elijah  the  prophet  break  forth  like  a  fire."  Not 
in  vain  had  he  been  upon  the  Holy  Mount  and  seen  the  Lord  pass 
by ;  not  in  vain  had  the  earthquake  rent  the  rocks  at  his  feet  and  the 
sky  been  changed  into  a  sheet  of  living  flame  ;  the  tempest  and  the 
flame  seem  in  a  manner  to  have  passed  into  his  being  ;  and  the  whole 
man  was  growing  almost  elemental  as  he  was  about  to  enter  into  the 
presence  of  his  God.  Those  who  met  with  him  were  stricken  with 
awe  at  his  appearance,  and  marked  how  "his  words  appeared  like 
burning  torches  ; "  then  remembered  they  how  he  had  "  heard  the 
judgments  of  the  future  and  seen  the  vengeance  of  God  in  Horeb." 

The  action  from  this  point  becomes  almost  intolerably  rapid ; 
indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  mind  has  been  enabled  to  bear 
another  climax  in  so  short  a  time. 

But  it  was  doubtless  impossible  to  put  off  the  last  scene  any  longer. 
We  feel  that  the  beloved  but  terrible  prophet  is  already  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  another  world,  and  has  well-nigh  done  with  this  earth. 

Abruptly,  in  a  moment,  the  phrase,  "  And  when  the  Lord  would 
take  him  away  to  heaven,"  is  heard ;  first  from  a  solitary  bass  voice, 
then  from  a  rushing  and  impetuous  chorus,  as  of  a  multitude  who  see 
the  heavens  opened  above  them,  and  answer  with  a  frantic  shout  of 
mingled  terror  and  adoration.  A  brief  pause,  and  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  fire  are  there,  and  black  clouds  hurled  about  by  a  whirl- 
wind, and  flashes  of  intolerable  radiance  and  mighty  thunderings  — 
and  Elijah  has  passed. 

"  He  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven." 

All  through  this  rending  of  sky,  and  cloud,  and  terror  of  blinding 
flame,  the  tension  on  the  mind,  produced  by  the  accompaniment  of 
incessant  triplets  in  semi-quavers,  supported  by  a  magnificent  pedal 
bass  of  chords  and  octaves,  is  so  great  that  we  lose  all  account  of  the 
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time  taken  by  the  whirlwind.  It  is,  however,  ver}'  considerable,  as  a 
glance  at  the  score  will  show  us,  and  accordingly  produces  an  adequate 
and  massive  impression,  suitable  to  the  august  and  miraculous  nature 
of  the  event.  The  last  long  "Whirl  —  wdnd  "  on  a  minim,  is  but  one 
more  instance  of  Mendelssohn's  inexhaustible  command  of  effects  at 
the  moment  when  he  seems  to  have  strained  our  powers  of  endurance 
to  the  utmost,  and  exhausted  every  combination  of  sound. 

Few  composers  would  have  attempted  to  produce  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other  in  one  and  the  same  part,  two  such  crises 
as  the  scene  on  Horeb  and  the  Fiery  Ascension  ;  but  surely  none  but 
the  very  finest  genius  would  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  closing 
the  oratorio  with  this  last  scene.  But  Mendelssohn  has  had  the 
courage  to  despise  mere  sensation  for  the  sake  of  perfection,  and  has 
thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  asserted  his  claim  to  join  hands  with  Handel, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Steadily  through  the  glare  of  light  which  at  once  transports  and 
dazzles  us,  does  this  great  oratorio  "  orb  into  the  perfect  star  we  saw 
not  when  we  moved  therein."  The  bad  art  of  leaving  off  with  a 
shock,  finds  no  favour  with  so  complete  an  artist  as  Mendelssohn, 
and  his  greatness  is  never  more  felt  than  in  the  incomparable  richness 
of  the  music  from  the  time  when  all  scenic  effect  is  over,  and  all 
dramatic  action  has  ceased. 

At  the  close  of  some  refulgent  summer  day,  when  the  sun  has  set, 
darkness  does  not  immediately  take  possession  of  the  earth  —  the  sky 
still  pulses  with  pale  light,  and  long  crimson  streaks  incarnadine  the 
west.  Then,  as  we  watch,  the  colours  change  and  flickei',  thin  spikes 
of  almost  impalpable  radiance  shoot  upwards  through  the  after-glow, 
and  with  celestial  alchemy  turn  many  a  grey  cloud  to  gold.  The 
rising  mists  are  caught  and  melted  capriciously  into  violet  and  ruby 
flame  — .and  as  the  eye,  still  dazzled  with  the  sun,  traverses  the  deserted 
heavens,  the  prospect  is  no  doubt  more  peaceful  than  when  the  fiery 
globe  was  there  —  more  peaceful,  for  the  cold  twilight  grows  apace, 
and  the  eye  is  gradually  cooled  as  it  gazes  upon  the  fading  fires,  until 
at  last  the  subtle  essences  of  the  night  have  toned  all  down  into  a 
calm  monotint  of  grey  and  passionless  repose. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Elijah  is  like  the  splendour  and  the  peace 
of  such  a  sunset.  The  day-star  is  indeed  gone,  but  all  things  are  still 
impregnated  with  his  glory,  and  not  until  every  gradation  of  colour 
has  been  traversed  are  we  suffered  to  rest  from  our  contemplations  and 
drink  deep,  as  it  were,  from  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  silent  night. 

From  the  time  of  Elijah's  departure  we  notice  a  preponderance  of 
clear  refreshing  majors,  which  make  us  feel  aware  that  we  are  coming 
to  the  end  of  our  journey — just  as  the  odour  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
tells  the  traveller  that  he  is  approaching  the  sea-shore.  The  great 
tenor  song,  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine,"  which  falls  as  out  of 
high  heaven,  like  the  clarion  shout  of  an  angel,  is  in  the  major ;  so  is 
the  chorus,  "But  the  Lord;"  so  is  the  delicious  quartett,  "O  come 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the  waters  ;  "  and  so  also  is  the  final 
chorus,  "  And  then  shall  your  light  break  forth  as  the  light  of  the 
morning ! " 

The  one  recitative  which  occurs  gives  a  curious   theological  twist 
19 
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to  the  close  by  working  in  an  allusion  to  Elijah's  second  advent  as 
the  forerunner  of  Messiah ;  indeed,  we  may  call  the  quartett,  "  O 
come  every  one/'  strictly  Messianic.  It  is  as  if  Mendelssohn  felt  the 
incompleteness  of  the  grandest  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  apart 
from  the  New,  and  wished  to  give  his  hearers  at  least  a  hint  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  a  subject  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
developed,  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  unfinished  oratorio  of  Christus. 
Some  people  complain  of  the  last  chorus  as  dull  and  needlessly  pro- 
tracted. But  the  more  we  study  the  Elijah,  the  more  we  perceive  that 
this  chorus  is  necessary,  and  in  its  place  at  the  end.  It  is  quite 
regular,  and  even  somewhat  mechanical,  and  it  leaves  the  mind  in  an 
atmosphere  at  once  severe  and  tranquil.  That  is  a  very  high  level  of 
conception  for  the  closing  treatment  of  so  majestic  a  subject,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  it  without  fatally  destroying  the 
musical  morality  as  well  as  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  work. 

The  Elijah  destroyed  Mendelssohn.  It  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1846,  when  Mendelssohn  himself 
conducted ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  excitement  and 
incessant  toil  incident  upon  so  great  an  undertaking,  largely  helped 
to  shatter  a  frame  already  enfeebled  by  excessive  mental  exertion. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  died 
at  Leipsic,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-ninth  year. 


CONCERNING   DOGS. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


Slender. —  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so?     Be  there  bears  in  the  town? 

—  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I.  i. 

Lear. — The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 

—  King  Lear,   III.  6. 

'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  dogs  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock  ; 

And  hark,  again  !      The  crowing  cock, 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline  the  Baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch  ; 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

She  maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour ; 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls  and  very  loud., — 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud. 

{Altered  from)  Coleridge^  Christabel. 

Bowgh,  wough  ! 
The  watchdog's  bark; 

Bowgh,  wough  ! 
Hark,  hark  !      I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 

Cry  cockadoodle-doo. 

—  AriePs  SoHg,  Tempest,  I.  2. 

READER !  Has  it  ever  been  thy  misfortune  to  lodge  in  a  back 
attic,  and  to  have  a  neighbor  who  kejDt  dogs?  And  were  thy 
slumbers  disturbed  nightly  by  the  barking  of  these  brutes,  while  thy 
neighbor  reposed,  or  seemed  to  repose,  in  serenest  vmconsciousness  of 
the  uproar  his  pets  were  keeping,  and  of  thy  wakefulness  ?  And  didst 
thou  wonder  how  he  managed  to  snore  away  all  night  while  his  dear 
dogs  chased  slumber  from  the  eyelids  of  all  the  miserable  dwellers  in 
his  vicinage  ?  If  not,  then  thou  hast  not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  suffer 
and  endure.  Few,  however,  have  escaped  wholly  this  hideous  noctur- 
nal horror ;  and  doubtless  thou,  too,  hast  had  thy  share. 

Worn  and  spent  with  the  day's  toil,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  short 
summer  night  you  leave  your  place  of  business,  and  "  homeward  wend 
your  weary  way."  With  lagging,  painful  steps  you  ascend  the  stairs 
leading  to  your  solitary  garret  (we  are  assuming  that  you  are  a 
bachelor,  reader),  promising  yourself  sweet  rest  and  perfect  restora- 
tion of  your  exhausted  powers  in  the  blissful  oblivion  of  sleep.  Being 
a  bachelor,  you  have  no  doleful  forebodings  of  curtain  lectures  to  mar 
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your  pleasing  anticipations  of  repose  ;  and,  we  trust,  for  you,  more 
happy  than  the  ill-fated  Richard  Swiveller,  no  faithless  Sophy  has 
forever  poisoned  "  the  Balmy."  Having  hastily  shuffled  off  the  dusty, 
rusty,  and  labor-worn  apparel  of  the  day,  and  with  it  the  day's  cares 
and  grievances,  and  as  hastily  shuffled  on  that  more  airy  than  elegant 
sleeping  garment  so  well  adapted  to  the  season,  you  approach  the  bed- 
side. You  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  snowy  expanse  that 
waits  to  receive  you.  How  delicious  the  promised  boon  !  What  a 
glorious  thing  is  sleep  ! 

"  Somne,  quies  rerum,  placidissime  Somne  deorum  ! " 

Well  might  Sancho  Panza  exclaim,  "God  bless  the  inventor  of 
sleep  !  "  "  Sleep,  gentle  Sleep,  Nature's  soft  nurse  "  ;  Sleep,  the 
"  Downy  " —  Sleep,  the  "  Balmy  "  ; —  soon  thou  shalt  "  enjoy  the  golden 
dew  of  Sleep  "  ! 

If  there  is  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  surely  this.  But  you  delay  not 
long.  With  a  vague,  half-executed  mental  effort  to  condense  your 
devotions  into  some  comprehensive  generality,  you  throw  yourself 
upon  your  couch,  stretch  out  your  weary  limbs  at  full  length,  and  as 
you  sink  slightly,  very  slightly,  into  the  yielding  yet  spring>-  softness, 
a  thrilling  sense  of  extreme  delight  pervades  your  whole  frame.  You 
roll  about  a  little,  at  first,  in  a  sort  of  lazy  revelry ;  you  extend  your 
arms  on  either  side  over  the  cool  surface  of  the  sheet,  and  move 
them  slowly  back  and  forth  across  it  just  to  feel  the  pleasure  more 
intensely.  Finally  you  place  your  arms  over  the  top  of  your  head, 
clasp  them  about  the  huge  pillow,  and  settling  yourself  into  the  easiest 
position,  by  degrees  you  abandon  yourself  to  the  luxury  of  total  inertia. 
A  dreamy  languor  steals  over  you  ;  the  dim  and  floating  ideas  of  your 
drowsy  brain  are  fading  and  changing  into  the  more  fantastic  images 
of  dreamland.  You  feel  that  you  are  losing  your  hold  upon  the 
world  of  consciousness,  that  you  are  sliding  slowly  into  the  caverns 
of  sleep,  and  "  would  not  for  the  world  awake  !  "  But  just  as  you 
are  about  to  be  gone  —  precisely  at  this  moment  of  heavenly  ecstasy, 

Bowgh  !   wough,  wough,  wough  ! !  . 

thunders  your  neighbor's  big  dog,  startling  your  rapt  soul  from  the  verj- 
brink  of  bliss,  and  roughly  jerking  you,  as  it  were,  back  into  the 
waking  world  of  woe  again.  How  excessively  disagreeable  to  be 
brought  back  thus  rudely  from  the  very  confines  of  the  Eden  of  rest ! 
With  a  muttered  malediction  upon  that  dog,  you  turn  over,  uneasily, 
a  time  or  two  ;  you  hunt  a  cool  place  on  your  big  bed.  By  the  time 
the  noise  has  subsided  you  have  fidgeted  into  a  new  position.  You 
proceed  to  compose  yourself  to  rest  again.  Gradually  your  nerves 
overcome  the  shock  they  have  received.  You  heave  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  of  relief  when  quiet  is  restored.  Ere  long  you  are  again  hovering 
over  the  verge  of  slumber.  Perhaps  you  go  so  far  as  to  fall  asleep  ; 
and  may  be,  to  revel  in  some  gorgeous  dream  of  the  hoped-for  future. 
In  visions  you  wander  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  your  princely 
domain,  with  the  idol  of  your  heart  clinging,  ivy-like,  upon  your  manly 
arm  ;  the  moonlight  lies  softly  on  bank  and  spray  ;  the  winds  gently 
kiss  the  trees,  and  the  diamond  dew-drops  sparkle  on  the  nodding 
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flowers ;  ravishing  strains  of  music  fill  the  air,  while  love's  sweet 
accents  fall  upon  your  charmed  ear.  How  blest  above  mortals  are 
you  !  But  what  harsh  clamor  is  that  which  breaks  upon  you  and 
dispels  the  enchanted  scene  ?  What  tremendous  outburst  of  sound  is 
that  which  puts  your  dream  to  flight,  shatters  the  dome  of  slumber, 
and  wakes  you  with  a  jump  which  makes  the  bedstead  crack  under 
you,  and  the  floor  itself  to  jar  and  tremble  ? 

That  cursed  dog  again !  He  has  broken  out  afresh,  right  under 
your  window.  Wide  on  the  startled  air  rings  out  his  fierce  alarum ! 
"  With  iron  tongue  and  brazen  throat "  he  barks,  he  yelps,  he  howls ! 

Perhaps  he  pauses  eventually,  and  you  make  the  trial  a  third  time, 
and  a  fourth ;  but  with  the  same  result.  You  may  toss  and  tumble, 
and  try  not  to  hear  him,  and  keep  hoping  that  he  will  tire  out  and 
stop  after  a  while  surely ;  but  lay  not  this  flattering  unction  to  thy 
soul.  That  dog  has  set  in  for  the  night.  He  shrewdly  suspects  that 
something  is  going  wrong,  and  steady  barking  is  all  that  will  save  the 
nation.  No  more  sleep  to-night !  Our  neighbor's  dog  "  doth  murder 
sleep." 

This  is  bad  enough  when  one  is  in  good  health  and  has  a  quiet 
conscience.  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  you  retire  to  your  couch  with 
shattered  frame,  with  nerves  unstrung,  or  rather  stretched  to  breaking, 
sensitive,  weak,  vibrating  painfully  to  every  slightest  sound  ;  your  mind 
disturbed  with  anxious  thoughts,  your  spirit  sinking  under  the  burden 
of  care  ;  and  perchance  there  are  a  few  little  thorns  in  your  pillow, 
too,  reminding  you  of  sundry  peccadilloes  and  shortcomings  ; — bad 
enough  prospect  for  sleep  in  the  quietest  of  nights  !  And  when,  after 
vain  tossings  to  and  fro  through  long  hours  of  wakefulness,  at  last, 
thoroughly  worn  out,  you  sink  into  late  unconsciousness,  to  be  aroused 
by  that  obstreperous  canine  outcry 

Ah,  Job,  Job,  all  the  tests  were  not  applied  in  your  case  ! 

Mentally  consigning  all  the  dogs  in  the  universe  to  realms  Plutonian, 
you  fret  the  night  away  until  the  "  cock's  shrill  clarion  "  proclaims  the 
dawn,  and  finds  you  sleepless  still.  And  this  is  supposing  only  07ie 
dog  in  the  case.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  are  generally  a 
dozen  —  twenty  of  them,  in  frightfully  discordant  chorus  in  your 
neighborhood.  It  is  caught  up  by  others  across  the  way,  and  on  it 
goes,  swelling  louder  and  more  widely  up  one  street  and  down  another, 
"peal  on  peal  afar,"  until  the  whole  town  resounds  with  the  hideous 
clamor  of  several  hundred  canine  throats  ! 

Reader,  do  you  recognise  any  particular  town  here  ?  Of  course  you 
do,  but  don't  mention  it.  It  is  of  dogs  in  general  we  proposed  to 
speak.  This  much  has  only  been  introductory  to  our  theme.  The  dogs 
are  in  full  blast  to-night.  We,  alas !  possess  neither  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus  to  charm  to  silence  this  many-headed  Cerberus  — 

" illis  carminibus  stupens 

Demittit  atras  helliia  centiceps 
Aures." — 

nor  that  dread  sign  which  made  the  Schwarzen  Hand  subject  to  the 
bidding  of  Dr.  Faustus.  Despairing  of  slumber  we  have  left  our 
pillow,  lighted  our  pipe,  and  resigned  ourself  to  await  the  morning. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  write  a  history  of  dogs.  No !  There  are 
no  authentic  records  on  the  subject.  Like  the  early  histories  of  Rome 
and  of  Britain,  and  the  "  Tale  of  Troy  Divine,"  the  annals  of  dog- 
dom  are  a  tissue  of  romantic  fables  ;  highly  entertaining  perhaps, 
but  who  believes  them  ?  Not  we.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  well-nigh  universal  attraction  which  seems  to  subsist 
between  the  human  and  the  canine  species.  That,  like  tracing  the 
"Killmansegg  pedigree,"  ''were  a  task  as  rash  as  ridiculous."  The 
singular  sympathy  which  binds  the  two  races  together  is  suggestive  of 
the  ancient  belief  in  ATete??ipsychosis,  or  Transmigration  of  Souls  ;  and 
of  the  modern  Darwinian  theories  of  Natural  Selection,  and  the 
Progressive-Development  theory  set  forth  in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation. 
It  hints  vaguely  of  a  common  origin,  and  consequent  kinship,  in  the 
Kunokephaloi,  or  dog-headed  people  of  India,  described  by  Herodotus. 
But  we  suspect  that  the  accounts  which  have  come  clown  to  us  of  this 
extraordinary  people  were  founded  upon  some  very  early  attempt  to 
clothe  a  moral  truth  in  the  garb  of  poetic  metaphor,  and  to  embody 
the  idea  of  debasement,  /.  e.  ^/c^^-ishness. 

Under  the  name  of  Anubis  the  dog  was  worshipped  as  a  god  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  pompous  processions  and  grotesque 
ceremonies,  along  with  his  kindred  deities,  cats,  serpents,  and  croco- 
diles. These  "sacred  animals"  thronged  their  temples  and  holy 
places,  filling  with  disgust  and  abhorrence  the  more  refined  Greek, 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  the  august  Pallas  and  cloud-compelling  Zeus  : 
and  eliciting  the  ridicule  of  the  cultivated  and  philosophic  traveller, 
whose  admiration  and  astonishment  had  been  called  forth  by  the 
sublime  architecture  and  splendid  pageantry  of  Egyptian  idolatry. 
The  degrading  animal-worship  of  Egypt  has  long  since  passed  away  ; 
but  could  a  mummy  of  Thebes  be  awakened  to  life  again  after  three 
or  four  thousand  years  of  embalmed  repose,  and  be  set  down  in  our 
midst,  he  would  fancy  himself  in  a  country  of  his  own  religion,  from 
the  number  of  "  sacred  "  dogs  which  throng  our  streets  and  groves, 
our  dwellings  and  "holy  places." 

In  the  savage  interior  of  Africa  primitive  Fetichism  still  exists.  So 
also  does  it  in  this  land  of  boasted  enlightenment.  The  dog  is  the 
Fetich  of  our  country.  He  still  seems  everywhere  to  occupy  the 
position  of  tutelary  divinity,  or  saint  at  the  least.  Everywhere  he  is 
treated  with  a  degree  of  consideration  as  marked  as  it  is  unaccountable. 
Everywhere  he  is  pampered,  petted,  feted  and  lionized.  He  is  the 
most  important  adjunct,  if  not  the  most  august  personage  of  every 
family.  The  children  are  taught  to  reverence  and  idolize  him.  Woe 
be  to  the  thoughtless  wight  that  dares  lay  violent  hand  upon  the  family 
Fetich  !  It  is  often  difficult  to  discover  which  a  man  most  loves,  his 
own  offspring  or  his  dog.  How  many  wives  might  justly  complain  to 
their  husbands  of  being  held  but  "  little  better  than  his  dog  "  !  Every- 
body must  possess  a  dog-fetich,  from  the  begrimed  and  tattered  freed- 
man,  with  a  half-starved,  mangy,  mongrel  cur  at  his  heels,  to  the  cane- 
twirling,  bejewelled  and  perfumed  exquisite  who  sports  a  gigantic  New- 
foundland or  a  tiny  terrier.  Not  only  do  farmers,  huntsmen,  herds- 
men, shepherds  and  wagoners  have  dogs,  but  the  doctor,  lawyer, 
merchant,  artisan  and  banker,  also  ;  and  even  the  editor  and  litterateur 
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find  them  an  indispensable  subsidiary  in  tlie  sanctum.  Not  in  these 
days  are  canine  companions  degraded  to  ignominious  attendance  only 
upon  the  furtive  footsteps  of  the  Sikeses  and  Jacques  Sabots  of  the 
lower  stratum,  but  they  also  follow  upon  the  golden-shod  heels  of  the 
Merdles,  flea  themselves  in  the  shining  halls  of  the  Veneerings,  and 
even  from  the  ineffable  precincts  of  "  Podsnappery "  they  are  not 
kicked  out. 

No  newly-married  couple  can  go  to  housekeeping  without  a  dog ; 
no  establishment  is  complete  without  a  canine  outfit.  And  the 
smaller  the  means  and  the  fewer  the  comforts  of  the  household,  the 
greater  the  number  of  dogs.  Everywhere  they  are  elevated  into  social 
companionship  with  man.  Not  seldom  do  we  see  even  young  ladies 
lavishing  their  tenderness  upon  dogs.  How  such  brutes  came  to  be 
made  pets  of  by  the  gentle  sex,  is  a  problem  beyond  conjectural  solu- 
tion—  unless,  possibly,  it  be  one  of  those  artlessly  innocent  methods 
she  employs  to  exhibit  the  warmth  of  her  heart  and  the  gush  of  her 
affections.  True,  Thorpe  {JVortheni  Mythology,  iii.  333)  enumerates 
among  Netherlandish  traditions  the  following :  "  If  a  young  damsel 
cannot  endure  a  dog,  she  will  never  get  a  good  husband."  But  "nous 
avons  change  tout  cela."  The  terms,  we  think,  should  be  precisely 
reversed  in  our  day. 

The  patient  endurance  of  David  Copperfield  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  all  lovers ;  and  we,  for  one,  would  insist  that  our  Dora  should 
have  no  Jip  to  snap  at  our  calves.  Surely,  in  these  days  no  yoimg 
lady  will  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  effete  proverb,  "  Love  me, 
love  my  dog,"  which  Charles  Lamb,  with  perfect  propriety,  classes 
among  his  "  Popular  Fallacies."  "  Good,  sir,  or  madam  —  as  the  case 
may  be,"  says  he,  "  we  most  willingly  embrace  the  offer  of  your  friend- 
ship. We  have  long  known  your  excellent  qualities.  We  have  wished 
to  have  you  nearer  to  us  ;  to  hold  you  within  the  very  innermost  fold 
of  our  heart.  We  can  have  no  reserve  towards  a  person  of  your  open 
and  noble  nature.  The  frankness  of  your  humor  suits  us  exactly. 
We  have  been  long  looking  for  such  a  friend.  Quick  —  let  us  dis- 
burden our  troubles  into  each  other's  bosom  ;  let  us  make  our  single 
joys  shine  by  reduplication. —  But  —  K?/,  yap,  yap.' — What  is  this 
confounded  cur  ?  he  has  fastened  his  tooth,  which  is  none  of  the  blunt- 
est, just  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my  leg." 

" '  It  is  only  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him  for  my  sake.  Here, 
Test, —  Test, —  Test ! ' 

"  '  But  he  has  bitten  me  ! ' 

"  '  Ay,  that  he  is  apt  to  do,  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  him.  I 
have  had  him  three  years.     He  never  bites  me.' 

"  Yap,  yap,  yap  !     '  He  is  at  it  again.' 

" '  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  does  not  like  to  be  kicked. 
I  expect  my  dog  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  myself.' 

"  '  But  do  you  always  take  him  with  you  when  you  go  a  friendship- 
hunting  ? ' 

"  '  Invariably.  'Tis  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  best-conditioned  animal ! 
I  call  him  my  test  —  the  touch-stone  by  which  I  try  a  friend.  No 
one  can  properly  be  said  to  love  me  who  does  not  love  him.' 

'"Excuse  us,  dear  sir,  or  madam  —  as  it  may  be, —  if  upon  further 
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consideration  we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  otherwise  invaluable  offer 
of  your  friendship.     We  do  not  like  dogs.'  " 

A  most  unreasonable  demand  it  is,  that  if  you  "  love  me  "  you  must 
"love  my  dog."  And  he  may  be  and  often  is,  at  the  same  time,  like 
Launce's  Crab,  "the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives." 

"  May  I  profess  no  tenderness  for  Belinda,"  says  Tom  Hood, 
"  without  vowing  an  attachment  to  Shock  1  Must  I  feel  an  equal 
warmth  towards  a  bosom  friend  and  his  greyhound  ?  Some  country 
gentlemen  keep  a  pack  of  dogs.  Am  I  expected  to  divide  my  per- 
sonal regards  for  Squire  C amongst  all  his  celebrated  fox-hounds  ? 

1  may  be  constitutionally  averse  to  the  whole  canine  species  ;  I  have 
been  bitten,  perhaps,  in  my  infancy  by  a  mastiff',  or  pinned  by  a  bull- 
dog. There  are  harrowing  tales  on  record  of  hydrophobia,  of  human 
barkings  and  inhuman  smotherings.  A  dog  may  be  my  bugbear. 
Again,  there  are  differences  in  taste.  One  may  like  to  have  his  hand 
licked  all  over  by  a  grateful  spaniel ;  but  I  would  not  have  my 
extremity  served  so  —  even  by  the  human  tongue.  But  the  terms  (of 
this  adage)  are  seldom  enforced  except  by  persons  that  a  gentleman 
is  not  likely  to  embrace  in  his  affection  —  rat-catchers,  butchers,  bull- 
baiters,  tinkers,  and  blind  mendicants,  beldames  and  witches.  When 
a  courtier  makes  friends  wdth  a  drover,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  object 
to  a  sheep-dog  as  a  third  party  in  the  alliance. 
"'Love  me,'  says  mother  Sawyer,  'love  my  dog.' 
"'  Who  careth  to  dote  on  either  a  witch  or  her  familiar  ? " 
Young  ladies  may  assimilate  themselves  to  witches  by  keeping  dogs, 
but  they  will  not  thereby  render  themselves  the  more  bewitching ; 
assuming  that  they  care  not  to  add  to  their  list  of  admirers,  members 
of  the  fraternity  of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carev/.  Let  those  who  cherish 
a  fondness  for  canine  pets,  read  in  Hood's  "Whims  and  Oddities  "  the 
mournful  fate  of  Bijou. 

But  to  return.  What  right  have  dogs  to  the  high  social  position 
they  occupy  among  mankind  ?  \^'hat  claims  have  they  above  the  rest 
of  the  brute  creation  upon  the  larder,  the  society,  the  protection  and 
particular  consideration  of  the  human  race  ?  None  whatever,  say  we, 
save  that  of  prescription.  We  deny  that  the  dog  possesses  any 
intrinsic  excellence  of  character  which  should  entitle  him  to  the  ex- 
traordinary privileges  and  immunities  he  enjoys.  He  has  been  handed 
down  by  immemorial  custom,  a  Fetich.  Men  tnust  have  dogs  about 
the  house.  Why?  Because  their  fathers  did  before  them.  This  is 
the  sole  reason.  We  are  aware  of  the  vast  weight  of  responsibility 
we  here  take  upon  ourself  We  know  that  we  here  run  counter  to 
the  prejudices  of  ages.  We  shall  be  charged  with  profaning  sacred 
things.  We  are  laying  our  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the  supreme  Fetich. 
And  we  know  what  Joseph  H.  learned  by  bitter  experience,  that  "  the 
world  never  pardons  those  who  convict  it  of  error  and  of  folly." 
But  we  dare  do  this.  W^e  attack  the  dog  in  his  stronghold,  and  we 
boldly  denounce  him.  We  know  that  the  bards  have  sung  his  praises, 
from  Homer  down  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  are  fully  apprised  of  his 
popularity.  But  we  affirm  that  more  widespread  and  ridiculous 
delusions  exist  in  regard  to  him  than  on  any  other  subject  whatever. 
It  is  time  they  were  dispelled.     There  has  been  more  sentimental 
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nonsense  spoken  and  written  about  him,  more  affection  wasted  upon 
him,  and  more  lies  told  in  his  praise,  than  of  any  other  unworthy  thing 
in  existence.  What  stuff  is  that  about  its  being  "  sweet  to  hear  the 
watch-dog's  honest  bark  "  ?  Honest  fiddlestick  !  It's  all  bosh,  and 
Byron  must  have  known  it.  He  had  too  good  an  ear  for  music  to  be 
sincere  in  that.  If  we  had  a  dog  that  "  bayed  deep-mouthed  welcome 
as  we  drew  near  home,"  we'd  soon  quiet  him  with  a  soothing  potion, 
say  strychnine. 

We  shall  be  told  that  he  is  faithful.  Yes,  every  device-book  exhibits 
the  dog  as  an  emblem  of  fidelity,  in  a  variety  of  styles.  What  school- 
boy has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  written  a  "  composition  "  on  the 
dog,  beginning,  "  The  dog  is  a  very  faithful  animal."  My  dear  little 
boy,  it  is  all  a  mistake  —  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  It  is  one  of  those 
foolish,  time-honored  falsehoods  that  are  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  which  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate,  but 
all  receive  as  truth,  simply  because  the  proof  of  its  fallacy  is  ever  right 
under  their  eyes.  A  faithful  animal,  indeed  !  Faithful,  yes  forsooth ; 
but  faithful  only  to  his  meat  and  bread,  to  his  comfortable  kennel,  to 
his  nice  warm  place  on  his  master's  threshold,  and  to  his  master's 
well-stored  larder.  He  is  a  staunch  friend  at  feeding-time.  He 
remembers  benefits,  and  is  grateful  for  —  those  that  are  to  come.  The 
dog  is  no  better  than  his  master,  man,  after  all ;  and  his  gratitude  is 
of  the  same  engaging  stamp. 

Oh,  certainly,  'my  dear  sir,  we  are  acquainted  with  dog  literature  ; 
we  are  familiar  with  all  those  stereot3'ped  dog  stories.  We  have  read 
them  and  heard  them  repeated  con  a  mo  re  from  our  childhood  up ;  and 
we  think  them  far  less  entertaining  than  the  German  Thiersageti,  or 
stories  of  animals  (for  children)  in  which  the  beasts  are  made  to  talk 
outright.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  famous  Maida, 
whose  portrait  was  so  often  executed  by  the  first  artists,  and  of  Maida's 
monument  and  epitaph  (with  its  false  quantity)  — 

"  Maidse  Marmorea  dormis  sub  imagine  Maida, 
Ad  januam  domini  sit  tibi  terra  levis." 

But  Maida's  master  was  an  unrivalled  writer  of  fictions  (as  was 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his  so-called  History  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte),  and  doubtless  the  "  history "  of  Maida  was 
quite  as  warml}'^  colored  by  his  illustrious  master's  vivid  imagination. 
And  along  with  Sir  Walter's  "  many  imaginary  Maidas  "  (as  Ballantyne 
calls  them),  we  easily  recall  O' Bronte  and  Flora,  and  the  "dowgs  at 
Altrive,  Claverse  and  Giraffe,'''  "  the  two  grews,"  luzng-  the  terrier, 
Guite  and  Rover  the  "collies,"  Hector,  and  all  the  other  brutes 
celebrated  by  those  mad  revellers  of  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianoe  "  ;  and 
that  nameless  dog  of  the  story-book  who  lost  his  life  in  tugging  at  his 
master's  coat-tails  to  turn  him  back  to  where  his  lost  treasure  lay  ; 
and  that  renowned  greyhound  Gelert,  who  fed  "  at  Llewellyn's  board," 
and  whose  deeply  tragic  story  may  be  read  in  the  ''  American  Speaker." 
Pleasing  romance  !  But  truly  Arcades  omnes.  How  touching  they 
would  be  were  they  not  so  absurd  !  The  dog  of  Ulysses,  for  instance, 
which,  it  is  said,  when  his  master  approached  the  gate  of  his  home 
after  an  absence   of  twenty  years,    feebly   wagged   his   aged  tail  in 
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recognition  of  the  dilatory  chieftain,  and  then  sank  down  and  died. 
Very  affecting  indeed  !  But  does  any  one  imagine  that  if  the  old  dog 
had  not  been  neglected  by  everybody  else  he  would  have  given  his 
master  such  a  reception  ?  The  suitors  of  Penelope  were  not  wise. 
If  they  had  noticed  the  dog,  and  fed  him,  and  kept  him  fat  and  sleek, 
he  would  have  seen  only  a  tattered  beggar  in  his  ancient  master,  and 
have  driven  him  with  indignant  barking  from  the  gate.  Thus  time 
would  have  been  gained.  It  is  suspected,  not  without  reason,  that 
Penelope's  constancy  was  already  wearing  threadbare.  Who  knows 
but  that  in  a  few  days  more  she  would  have  given  up  the  weaving 
business,  and  accepted  a  new  husband  t 

Again,  the  dog  of  Montargis  is  said,  many  years  after  the  murder 
of  his  master  by  the  famous  robber  Robert  Macaire,  of  which  he,  the 
dog,  was  the  only  witness,  to  have  detected  the  murderer  by  flying  at 
his  throat  and  savagely  pinning  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
king.  No  doubt  the  dog  had  a  private  grudge  of  his  own  against 
Macaire.  Probably  he  had  received  a  kick  or  a  stab  from  the  rough 
robber  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder.  If  Macaire  had  given  him  a 
bone  and  treated  him  kindly,  the  dog  would  have  fawned  upon  him 
while  the  blood  still  flowed  from  his  master's  wounds,  and  perhaps 
have  flown  at  the  gensdarmcs  instead  of  the  murderer  whom  they  came 
to  arrest.  For  dogs  are  thus  "  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man " 
{Richard  II.  iii.  2);  or  on  the  other  hand  to  turn  and  rend  him,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ill-starred  Bartopus,  who  "  was  hanged  upon  a  galos 
by  the  waste  and  armys,  and  by  him  a  mastyfe  or  great  curre  dogge, 
the  whych  as  soon  as  euer  he  was  smytten,  bote  upon  the  sayde 
Bartopus,  so  that  in  processe  he  all  to-rent  hym."     {Fabia?i,  fol.  156.) 

"The  selfe  same  hounde 
Might  the  confounde 
That  his  own  lord  bote 
Miglit  bite  asunder  thy  throte."     {Ibid.  p.  224.) 

But  the  whole  history  of  Ulysses  is  a  mere  myth  of  the  poet's  brain  ; 
and  the  story  of  the  old  dog  and  his  wonderful  memory  is  no  more 
true  than  those  of  the  lotop/iagi,  the  Cyclopes,  Circe,  and  the  Sirens. 
Nor  is  the  Macaire  dog  story  more  worthy  of  belief  It  is  in  fact  a 
very  old  story  revamped.  A  version  of  it  may  be  found  in  a  black- 
letter  work  published  in  London  in  1627,  and  entitled,  "A  Thousand 
Notable  Things  of  Sundrie  Sortes  "  (Bk.  11.,  Aph.  34),  there  credited  to 
"  St.  Austine."  The  same  authentic  volume  contains  an  account  of  a 
"louing  dogge,"  which  deliberately  co7?2mitted  suicide  by  casting  himself 
into  the  flames,  through  grief  at  his  master's  death  (Bk.  i,  Aph.  42) ; 
together  with  numerous  other  marvels  and  prodigies  from  the  prolific 
pens  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Paracelsus,  Mizaldus,  Johannes  Langius, 
Haly  Abenragel,  and  other  thaumaturgists  of  equal  authenticity.  The 
story  of  Gelert,  likewise,  is  a  very  ancient  story.  That  it  is  a  very  popu- 
lar one  too,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  nearly  all  modern 
languages,  and  in  the  principal  ancient  tongues  also.  In  the  metrical 
romance  of  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,  it  forms  the  second  story  of  the 
series,  and  here  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  dress,  to  wit, 
between  1548  and  1567  {Ellis's  Early  Etiglish  Metrical  Romances,  405, 
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417,  seq.)  It  was  variously  adapted  and  applied  in  different  ages  and 
nations,  but  it  came  originally  from  the  far  East,  whence  come  most  of 
our  fables.  Early  versions  of  it  are  found  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  From  the  Latin  text  translations  were  made  into 
the  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English  languages. 
The  Latin  version  was  based  upon  the  Hebrew  Mischle  Sa?idabar,  and 
the  Arabic  fables  of  Pilpay  {Bidpai).  But  the  prototype  of  The 
Seven  Wise  Masters  was  "  The  Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,  or 
Parables  of  Sendebar  "  (or  Sandebar),  an  Indian  philosopher,  who  is 
stated  by  Ismael  Sciah-hinsciah,  an  Arabian  compiler  of  a  chronicle 
from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  487  (A.  D.  1094),  to  have  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Cliristian  era ;  or  according  to 
writers  cited  by  M.  Deslongchamps,  the  third  century  B.  C.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  traced  this  heartrending  dog  story,  of  which  Gelert 
is  made  the  hero  in  the  modern  ballad,  to  that  land  of  stupendous 
fable,  India,  in  order  to  destroy  all  its  claims  upon  our  credence, 
yet  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  sage  Sandabar  ever  imagined  that 
the  prosaic  moderns  would  commit  the  stupid  blunder  of  taking  his 
allegorical  fable  for  a  narration  of  facts. 

All  the  other  celebrated  dog  stories  might  perhaps  be  traced  to 
similarly  fabulous  sources,  but  we  forbear.  The  above  will  suffice  for 
examples.  We  perceive  the  sort  of  stuff  out  of  which  they  are  manu- 
factured. The  rest  of  the  dog  tales  are  about  as  worthy  of  credit. 
One  may  safely  say,  "  the  dog's  tail  "  to  all  of  them.  The  noise  they 
have  made  in  the  world  has  been  due  to  the  tin-pans  of  the  Marvel- 
lous tied  to  them,  clattering  upon  the  pavement  of  Credulity.  Who 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  these  amiable  narratives  ?  Let  him  who  trusts 
them  "beware  of  the  dog." 

It  is  time  the  real  character  of  the  dog  were  exposed.  He  is  the 
greatest  humbug  unexploded.  The  dog  has  had  his  day  long  enough. 
Too  long  has  he  imposed  upon  the  simplicity  of  mankind.  Strip  him 
of  the  prestige  that  poetic  tradition  has  thrown  around  him,  arraign 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  justice,  carefully  excluding  the  influence  of 
prejudice  and  consuetude,  and  what,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  candor, 
do  we  find  him  to  be }  A  brief  characterisation  will  answer.  In  his 
true  colors,  then. 

The  Dog 

is  a  noisy,  obstreperous  beast ;  a  lover  of  strife,  a  destroyer  of  peace, 
a  sworn  enemy  to  the  repose  of  the  household,  and  of  the  community 
at  large. 

He  is  a  rowdy,  and  a  night-walker ;  and  engages  in  ceaseless  broils 
and  quarrels,  from  mere  love  of  fighting  and  contention. 

He  is  at  best  but  a  civilised  wolf;  his  native  savageness  but  partially 
suppressed,  or  flimsily  cloaked  over  by  his  cunning  policy.  He  bites 
sharply  when  he  dares ;  but  his  fiercest  attack  is  upon  the  weak  and 
the  timid,  and  "his  bark  is  aye  waur  than  his  bite." 

He  is  a  cowardly,  slinking,  mean  animal,  at  heart ;  or,  his  courage, 
if  he  have  any,  is  of  that  kind  which  is  rather  a  reproach  upon  him 
than  otherwise,  as  witness  the  phrase  "  bull-dog  courage,"  applied  to 
a  man  whom  natural  stupidity  renders  insensible  of  danger.     It  con- 
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sists  of  a  blipd  propensity  to  fasten  his  teeth  in  any  animate  flesh,  and 
an  inability  to  unlock  his  jaws  in  spite  of  cudgelling. 

His  vaunted  fidelity  is  only  an  instinctive  regard  to  his  own  interests  ; 
for  he  cleaves  unto  the  man  who  continues  to  feed  him,  and  will  follow 
whoever  throws  him  the  last  or  tJie  largest  bone. 

He  is  an  impertinent,  curious,  prying  busybody ;  and  like  the  Lawyer 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  ever  "  semeth  more  busy  than  he  is." 

He  is  pufted  up  with  vanity  and  full  of  ostentation  ;  and  is  constantly 
seeking  applause,  coming  without  being  called,  an  uninvited  guest  at 
every  feast,  uttering  uncouth  noises,  and  cutting  unseemly  antics  in 
order  to  draw  attention  upon  himself. 

He  uses  every  wile  to  produce  conviction  of  his  own  usefulness. 
Such  is  his  insufferable  egotism  that  he  w'ill  bark  all  night  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own  voice,  and  indulging  his  vain- 
glorious self-importance,  or  in  keeping  up  the  semblance  of  vigilance, 
and  pretending  to  be  doing  something. 

He  is  grasping,  avaricious,  stingy,  greedy,  and  a  glutton.  He  growls 
over  his  plentiful  repast,  and  snaps  at  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  He 
gorges  himself  with  delicate  \  lands,  and  steals  and  hides  away  the 
surplus  that  he  cannot  devour,  while  he  knows  that  he  will  receive  the 
same  profuse  allowance  every  day,  and  that  his  master  will  not  permit 
him  to  suffer  hunger. 

He  is  a  rogue  from  pure  love  of  theft ;  he  filches  away  what  can 
never  enrich  him,  and  makes  his  master  poor  indeed :  for  what  good 
can  he  derive  from  the  boots,  slippers,  gowns,  night-caps  and  stock- 
ings which  he  is  constantly  carrying  away  and  hiding  in  some  secret 
place  ? 

"  I'll  be  sworn,"  says  Launce  (of  his  dog  Crab),  "  I  have  sat  in  the 
stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed  : 
I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had 
suffered  for  it ;  he  thinks  not  of  this  now  !  " 

He  is  essentially  and  shamelessly  selfish  •  for  he  comes  into  the 
house  on  cold  nights  and  seats  himself  in  the  warmest  corner,  or 
stretches  himself  before  the  fire,  shutting  out  all  the  family,  regardless 
of  their  discomfort ;  and  will  feign  lameness  or  illness  with  piteous 
whining  and  groaning  when  you  essay  to  drive  him  out. 

He  scratches  up  the  flower  seeds,  upsets  the  gernanium  pots  and 
breaks  down  the  shrubbery ;  and  his  delight  is  to  roll  himself  upon, 
the  finest  beds  of  pansies  and  verbenas. 

He  is  the  Hans  von  Stein  of  farm-yards,  the  vulgar  t3Tant  over 
milder  animals  ;  he  robs  the  poultry  of  their  crumbs,  the  cow  and  pigs 
of  their  slops,  and  the  cat  of  her  titbits.  But  what  are  these  to 
snatching  from  the  cook's  shelf  the  choicest  steak  and  the  best  soup- 
bone  ? 

He  has  no  nobleness  of  spirit,  and  no  honesty  ;  he  is  a  liar,  and  a 
consummate  hypocrite  ;  he  is  a  flatterer,  and  a  parasite  ;  a  fawning 
sycophant,  and  time-server.  He  cringes  to  his  enemies  and  flatters 
them,  and  is  more  polite  to  those  he  has  reason  to  fear  than  to  those 
he  pretends  to  love.  He  will  wag  his  tail,  and  fawn  upon  you,  and 
lick  your  hand,  when  you  surprise  him  outside  his  master's  gate  ;  but 
having  slunk  safely  in  he  will  turn  and  bark  furiously  at  you  through 
the  palings. 
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He  is  a  sucker  of  eggs,  a  worrier  of  kittens,  chickens,  and  young- 
ducks,  a  defiler  of  fleece,  a  wanton  destroyer  of  mutton,  and  a  drinker 
of  innocent  blood. 

He  is  a  filthy  brute,  and  has  a  most  "unhappy  smell," — especially 
when  wet ;  and  is  a  disseminator  of  fleas  and  hydrophobia. 

He  will  come  in  out  of  a  shower,  and  shake  the  drops  from  his  coat 
upon  the  curtains  and  furniture  ;  he  rubs  his  dirty  hide  against  your 
clean  white  trousers,  puts  his  muddy  paws  upon  the  ladies'  laps,  and 
lies  down  upon  their  ample  trains. 

He  follows  you  to  the  dinner-table,  and  as  soon  as  your  eyes  are 
averted,  he  thrusts  his  muzzle  into  your  plate,  and  greases  the  floor 
with  the  contents  thereof.  His  favorite  spot  for  his  afternoon  nap  is 
on  the  parlor  carpet,  under  the  piano  ;  as  the  young  ladies  who  kindly 
consent  to  play  for  you  after  tea  mysteriously  discover  to  their  cost. 

To  conclude,  he  is  the  vilest  of  traitors :  for  having,  by  his  officious 
barking,  lulled  into  fancied  security  the  family  who  trust  in  his  guar- 
dianship, he  admits  the  robber,  makes  terms  with  the  thief  and  accepts 
a  bribe,  thus  adding  to  the  crime  of  treason  that  of  compounding  of 
felony. 

So  much  for  his  character  as  a  social  being.  Now  of  what  use  is 
he  ?  Can  any  intelligent  person  in  this  enlightened  age  be  a  victim 
to  the  antiquated  superstition  that  dogs  serve  as  a  protection  to  the 
owner's  place  or  property  against  thieves  and  robbers  ?  In  the  first 
place  we  know  that  the  dogs,  of  the  town  at  least,  do  not  stay  on  the 
owner's  premises  when  protection  is  needed,  but  as  soon  as  dark 
comes  they  sally  forth  to  make  a  night  of  it.  Banding  themselves 
together  they  go  surging  up  and  down  the  streets,  growling,  yelping, 
snarling,  howling,  running  through  the  whole  scale  of  the  canine  gamut, 
from  the  shrill  treble  of  the  "Fice,"  that  indefatigable  stirrer-up  of 
strife,  to  the  deep  bass  of  the  surly  mastiff" —  attacking  every  unlucky 
porker  that  happens  to  be  out,  and  chewing  his  ears  off"  while  he  adds 
his  squeals  to  the  general  din ;  holding  uproarious  caucuses  at  street- 
corners,  and  breaking  up  the  meeting  in  a  row  and  promiscuous 
"scrimmage" — dispersing  to  the  four  quarters  only  to  meet  again  at 
some  neighboring  rallying  point  and  repeat  the  interesting  exercises 
the  whole  night  through;  and  they  "don't  go  home  till  morning." 
And,  secondly,  supposing  they  remain  on  the  owner's  ground,  they 
protect  nothing.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  dog  biting  a  thief,  or  even 
scaring  one  .-•  Does  not  every  prowler  know  how  to  bait  a  yard-dog, 
feeding  him  through  the  paling  while  the  accomplice  quietly  robs  the 
hen-roost,  or  store-room,  or  orchard,  with  perfect  impunity  "i  We  never 
have  known  a  dog  (unless  he  was  mad)  to  bite  any  one  except  a  lady 
visitor,  or  an  innocent  child  in  open  day,  yet. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  dogs  are  not  useful  in  their  place ;  but 
where  is  that  place  ?  In  Kamschatka,  Siberia,  and  the  land  of  the 
Esquimaux,  where  they  draw  sledges  in  the  absence  of  horses  ;  on 
Mont  St.  Bernard,  where  they  scent  out  frozen  travellers ;  in  China, 
where  they  are  made  into  pies  and  eaten ;  in  the  backwoods,  where 
the  hunter's  pack  helps  him  to  supply  his  smoke-house.  They  serve 
a  peculiar  purpose  in  Stamboul,  where,  says  Anastasius,  they  are 
religiously  protected,  encouraged,  and  fed  on  the  public  bounty,  in 
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order  that  the  true  Moslemin  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
bark  at  Christians  whom  their  Frank  dress  betrays.  In  Lisbon  also, 
they  are  kept  for  a  definite  end,  and  are  indeed  of  certain  practical 
utility,  performing  for  that  city  the  same  office  that  the  buzzards  do 
for  the  city  of  Charleston.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  The 
dog  naturally  belong  to  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  among  pioneers 
and  squatters,  hunters  and  trappers,  where  there  is  game  to  capture, 
and  bears,  wolves,  Indians,  and  other  disagreeable  neighbors  to  be 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  They  have  no  proper  sphere  in  any 
enlightened  country  where  laws  are  enforced,  and  the  appliances  of 
civilisation  and  society  can  be  said  to  exist. 

That  they  are  a  non-paying  institution,  a  brief  examination  of 
statistics  will  convince  any  unbiassed  mind.  Take  for  instance  the 
United  States.  In  this  country  there  are  7,000,000  dogs.  Each  dog 
consumes  annually  an  amount  of  food  which,  otherwise  employed  (say, 
for  instance,  in  fattening  hogs),  would  yield  for  each  dog  at  least  seven 
dollars  ;  giving  a  total  of  $49,000,000  per  year  to  support  dogs  alone  ! 
This  calculation  is  probably  below  the  mark.  Mr.  Nelson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  one  of  his  reports  a  year  or 
two  ago,  estimated  the  annual  cost  of  supporting  the  dogs  of  the 
United  States  at  $50,000,000  ;  in  addition  to  which  800,000  sheep  were 
annually  destroyed  by  them.  Now  what  can  the  dog  bring  forward  in 
defence  of  himself.-'  What  species  of  usefulness  can  be  urged  in  his 
behalf  to  offset  the  above  figures  ? 

In  vain  do  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  old  Mother  Hubbard's 
facetious  protege 

But  "  night's  candles  are  burnt  out,"  and  so  is  our  pipe  ;  therefore, 
for  the  present,  indulgent  reader,  we  take  leave  of  this  subject.  "  And 
now,  Ambrose  "  {ait  Timothy  Tickler),  "  down  with  the  window ;  for 
though  my  nose  is  none  of  the  most  fastidious,  we  have  really  had 
in  every  way  quite  enough  of  dogs  !  " 

Grogneur. 
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[Translated  from  Die  Gartenlauhe  for  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine.] 


WE    are   in    one    of   those    five    "  Circles "    of  Vienna,  which 
together    compose    one    of    the    noblest    and    handsomest 
streets   in  the  world  —  we  are  in  the    "  Kolowrat-Circle."      To  our 
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right  and  left,  in  a  wide  sweep,  stretches  the  quarter  of  palaces. 
Plutus  here  seems  to  be  the  presiding  god  of  the  place.  A  stately 
row  of  mansions  belonging  to  modern  millionaires  extends  from  the 
"  Castle-Circle  "  to  the  "  Park-Circle,"  and  among  them  and  beside 
them  rise  the  palaces  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  the 
splendid  residences  of  the  aristocracy.  The  escutcheon  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Hoyos  is  elbowed  by  the  armorial  devices  of  the 
Ritter  "  von  Welten,"  ignored  by  the  Abnmiach  de  Gotha  ;  hard  by  the 
palace  of  "  the  Victor  of  Custozza,"  the  Archduke  Albert,  stands  the 
palace  of  the  Victor  of  the  Exchange,  the  Freiherr  of  Schey-Coromla  ; 
next  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Ritter  von  Todesko  has  built 
his  sumptuous  mansion,  and  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Emperor's 
youngest  brother  rises  the  palace  of  the  Ritter  von  Pont-Euxin  (the 
reader  will  note  the  remarkable  titles  of  our  new  nobility),  von  Pont- 
Euxin  and  Wertheim.  But  the  eye  of  a  spectator  indifferent  to  names 
and  pedigrees,  finds  pleasure  in  these  stately  palaces,  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  Imperial  city ;  and  the  very  strangeness  of  the  contrasts 
which  this  intermingling  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture  presents, 
has  in  itself  an  agreeable  piquancy.  And  contrasts  meet  the  view 
everywhere.  If  we  pass  from  the  Kolowrat-Circle  along  the  row 
which  leads  to  the  Cursalon,  we  arrive,  at  the  head  of  the  Fichtegasse,  in 
front  of  a  gorgeous  structure,  through  whose  windows  we  can  see  into 
large,  brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  splendid  with  gay  colors  and  costly 
upholstery,  and  evidently  devoted  to  luxurious  idleness  —  this  is  the 
new  "  Adelige  Casino." 

Just  opposite  to  this  sumptuous  temple  of  aristocratic  pleasure, 
stands  the  house  of  Work,  the  establishment  of  the  first  newspaper  in 
Vienna  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe, —  the  magnificent 
building  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  While  by  night,  in  the  Casino  over 
the  way,  the  champagne-glasses  are  clinking,  and  the  cards  dealing, 
here  clerks  are  deciphering  telegraphic  despatches  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  received  at  the  office  on  the  ground-floor,  and  sent  over  their 
own  wire ;  above,  editors  at  their  desks  are  analysing  the  gravest 
problems  of  the  day,  advocating  the  necessary  steps  to  consolidate  the 
Empire,  perhaps  discussing  the  inutility  of  the  Upper  House. 

But  is  not  now  night,  but  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
make  our  visit  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse^  resolved  to  see  all  that  could 
be  seen  of  that  immense  establishment.  Eor  this  building  throws 
open  its  doors  to  all  who  wish  to  see  and  study  it ;  and  on  a  fixed  day 
of  the  week  strangers  as  well  as  natives  come  to  inspect  this  latest 
marvel  of  new  Vienna. 

We  first  visit  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Ascending  an  elegant, 
richly-carpeted  stair,  we  arrive  at  two  doors,  one  of  which  repels  us 
with  the  inhospitable  inscription  :  No  Admittance.  So  we  turn  to  the 
other  which  bears  neither  invitation  nor  prohibition,  and  open  it.  We 
enter  a  corridor  upon  which  many  doors  are  seen  opening,  and  passing 
through  the  first  of  these  doors,  find  ourselves  in  a  wide  lofty  room, 
flooded  with  daylight  from  the  high  arched  windows.  The  occupation 
of  the  workmen  in  it  shows  us  that  we  are  in  the  Compositors'  room. 
Rows  of  printer's  cases,  and  large  tables  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  hall.     Some  of  these  are  furnished  with  gas-lights  for  night  work, 
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and  at  these  about  a  hundred  compositors  are  now  working,  mostly 
young  men  with  intelligent  features.  In  these  cases  lie  the  legions  of 
dead  letters,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  marshalled  into  array,  to  repre- 
sent a  host  of  living  and  vivifying  spirits,  the  army  of  public  opinion. 

Youths  run  back  and  forth  among  the  compositors  on  various 
errands  ;  the  foreman  passes  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  now  stopping 
at  this  case,  now  at  that,  directing,  ordering,  hastening ;  here  a  man 
is  washing  off  a  form  of  type,  and  there  another  is  correcting  a  mass 
of  matter  on  the  imposing-stone.  In  a  large  compartment  at  the  end 
of  the  upper  room  sits  the  head-foreman  of  the  printing  department, 
overlooking  all  that  goes  on.  On  the  wall  is  hung  the  "Tariff,"  the 
result  of  the  last  strike,  which  now  in  its  improved  form  is  much  more 
favorable,  at  least  to  the  compositors.  The  large  end-division  of  the 
composing-room  beyond  this  point,  is  allotted  to  the  advertisement 
department.  In  the  cases  here  lie  all  the  signs,  marks,  and  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  industrial,  the  financial,  and  the  social  advertisement : 
"  large  type,"  and  "  display  "  are  here  the  rule,  and  "  small  sorts  "  the 
exception  :  "  fat !  "  is  the  cry  from  every  case.  Each  compositor  here 
is  supplied  with,  and  uses,  as  many  exclamation-marks  as  ten  find 
occasion  for  in  the  political  department. 

"  Space  is  king  !  "  should  be  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to  this 
department  of  the  composing-room.  Here  is  the  head-source,  the 
gold-mine,  of  the  business  of  this  chief  newspaper  of  Germany ;  here 
every  letter,  every  mark,  brings  in  money.  The  advertisement  pages 
of  the  daily  bring  in  as  high  as  six  hundred  gulden  ($240,  gold)  each, 
and  of  these  pages  there  are  regularly  five,  and  often  eight  daily,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  from  twelve  to  twenty.  It  is  the  receipts 
from  this  source  alone  which  render  possible  the  extraordinary 
exertions  necessitating  immense  expenditure  which  the  New  Freie 
Presse  finds  necessary  to  preserve  its  character  and  influence.  Its 
rapid  advance,  the  far-reaching  intellectual  and  business  activity  of 
its  heads,  and  its  extensive  popularity  have  all  been  necessary  to  give 
the  paper  the  high  and  influential  position  it  at  present  enjoys. 

But  leaving  this  gold-mine,  we  seek  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  place.  Not  far  from  the  door  by  which  we  entered, 
there  is  a  steam  lifting-ajDparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  forms  of 
type  are  lowered  into  the  abysses  devoted  to  machinery  and  the 
stereotyper's  craft.  By  permission  of  the  sovereign  of  all  these  realms, 
the  Manager  of  the  printing  department,  we  take  the  place  of  a  form, 
and  are  dropped  to  the  regions  below.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  large 
subterranean  hall,  occupying  the  whole  central  part  of  the  building  ; 
and  around  us  on  every  side  the  machinery  is  rattling,  throbbing,  and 
jarring,  steam  hissing,  and  furnaces  roaring. 

Workmen  and  women  are  piling  high  the  masses  of  paper  to  undergo 
the  wetting-down  which  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  printing. 
But  the  great  presses  are  at  rest ;  so  we  joass  into  the  stereotype 
department,  where  they  are  just  giving  the  arranged  mass  of  moveable 
type  a  permanent  form,  and  are  about  to  multiply  it.  We  enter  a 
small,  low  room,  singularly  lighted  by  the  bluish  flame  of  the  gas  and 
the  bright  red  glare  of  a  glowing  furnace.  We  see  a  group  of  very 
hot  men  very  busy  at  work  :  one  is  stirring  a  cauldron  of  molten  metal, 
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another  is  dipping  a  monster  ladle  into  it,  and  ladling  it  into  moulds. 
A  third  dusky  figure,  like  a  moving  statue  of  bronze,  is  working  with 
saw  and  plane  at  a  plate,  and  perspiring  freely  ;  while  others  are  feeding 
the  furnaces  and  charging  the  melting-pots  with  lumps  of  metal.  All 
are  so  busy,  so  intent,  so  mysterious,  and  so  silent,  that  one  feels  as  if 
they  were  engaged  in  some  awful  deed  without  a  name  ;  but  they  are 
only  stereotyping.  What  they  do  is  to  metamorphose  the  flat  form 
composed  of  moveable  type  into  the  solid  semi-cylindrical  plates 
technically  called  cliches,  which  are  able  to  endure  the  hard  strain  of 
the  presses,  and  save  the  type  itself  from  rapid  destruction. 

The  existence  of  these  cUch'es  is  a  brief  one,  for  in  two  hours,  so 
soon  as  the  printing  is  ended,  they  return  into  their  leaden  nonentity  — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  melted  down  to  be  used  over  again  —  but  the 
operation  of  producing  them  is  one  that  requires  both  skill  and  care. 
The  form  of  type,  locked  firmly  in  its  iron  chase,  is  covered  over  with 
a  layer  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper  united  by  some  kind  of  paste,  and 
the  whole  is  submitted  to  powerful  pressure.  By  this  means  a  clear 
and  deep  impression  of  the  type  is  taken  off  on  the  paper,  which  is 
now  called  a  ''matrix."  The  matrix  is  placed  in  a  mould  which  is 
then  filled  with  melted  type-metal  (an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony),  and 
thus  a  solid  plate  of  metal  is  obtained  which  is  a  faithful  cojDy  of  the 
original  type.  This  plate  has  the  proper  curve  given  to  it,  to  fit  the 
press  rollers,  the  edges  are  sawed  off  and  planed  smooth,  and  it  is 
then  handed  to  the  foreman  of  the  press-room.  A  few  minutes  suffice 
for  the  production  of  one  of  these  plates,  which  is  followed,  with  equal 
celerity,  by  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  These  four  plates  compose 
the  entire  evening  paper,  which  is  now  going  to  press.  It  is  a  quarter 
to  three ;  so  we  accompany  the  new-made  plates  to  the  press-room. 
Upon  those  curved  slabs  of  metal  stand  chronicled  all  the  events  of 
the  day,  the  despatches  which  are  to  move  the  world  of  the  purse,  and 
tidings  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  sway  the  world  of  the  heart ;  political, 
literary,  artistic  news,  all  is  here  recorded.  The  plates  are  secured  to 
the  great  cylinders  of  the  press  which  is  used  for  the  evening  paper. 

In  these  two  cylinders  of  the  machine  resides  the  secret  of  its 
efficiency.  It  is  the  triumph  of  Hoe,  the  inventor,  that  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  this  immense  economy  of  time,  which  is  obtained  by  unin- 
terrupted pressure.  Marinoni  then  improved  upon  the  invention  of 
Hoe.  The  reader,  if  he  has  seen  the  operation  of  a  printing-press, 
knows  that  formerly  all  the  work  was  accomplished  in  the  forward 
motion  of  the  machinery,  while  the  reciprocal  backward  motion  was 
so  much  waste  time.  But  in  the  machine  we  see  before  us  this  is  all 
obviated  ;  it  prints  uninterruptedly  from  the  moment  it  is  started  until 
the  steam  is  cut  off.  The  two  revolving  cylinders  which  we  see  sur- 
rounded by  pression-rollers  are  covered  with  the  stereotype  plates,  the 
upper  cylinder  corresponding  to  one  half  of  the  printed  paper,  and 
the  lower  to  the  other  half,  both  in  quadruplicate  ;  and  these  cylinders, 
once  started,  go  on  printing  without  a  second's  intermission,  until  the 
afternoon  edition  of  27,000  copies  has  been  printed  in  fifty  minutes. 
The  morning  edition,  of  the  same  number  of  copies,  but  in  size  two 
double  sheets,  is  printed  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

It  is  now  half-past  three,  the  layers-on  are  standing  by  the 
20 
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piles  of  paper,  all  the  cliches  —  sixteen  plates  —  have  been  fitted  on,  at 
the  four  openings  from  which  the  printed  sheets  glide  out  with  bewil- 
dering rapidity  stand  girls  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  these  and 
lay  them  in  regular  piles,  the  engineer  stands  waiting  for  a  sign  from 
the  foreman.  It  is  given,  and  the  gigantic  engine  wakes  to  life  ;  its 
iron  lungs  begin  to  give  the  great  regular  pantings,  the  long  trains  of 
wheelvvork  are  in  motion,  and  from  the  four  openings,  two  at  the  front 
and  two  at  the  back  of  the  press,  come  gliding  the  printed  sheets. 
We  can  only  liken  it  to  the  flowing  of  a  river,  this  calm,  smooth 
gliding  out  of  the  sheets  upon  the  frame  that  delivers  them  from  the 
press.  This  quiet  smoothness  of  motion  characterises  the  whole 
process,  and  we  might  feel  tempted  to  attribute  to  the  machine  a  sort 
of  conscious  dignity  and  grace.  When  a  few  sheets  have  been  printed 
the  press  is  stopped,  and  the  impressions  are  examined  to  see  if  they 
are  clear  and  if  the  ink-rollers  are  working  well.  Then  the  cylinder 
recommences  its  work  and  continues  it  without  interruption.  Above 
and  below,  before  and  behind,  fall  the  papers,  sixteen  at  every  pulse 
of  the  engine,  and  in  fifty  minutes  the  whole  edition  is  printed. 

While  the  second  half  of  the  edition  is  still  in  the  innocence  of 
spotless  white,  waiting  its  turn  to  pass  under  the  cylinders,  the  first 
half  has  been  already  sent  up  to  the  despatching-room.  Hundreds  of 
hands  are  busied  with  folding  and  enveloping  each  separate  sheet, 
other  hundreds  are  pasting  on  the  address-labels,  and  others  sorting 
them  into  convenient  bundles  for  the  city  distribution,  and  sending 
them  off  in  the  little  wagons  which  are  waiting  for  the  purpose.  The 
noisy  bustle  and  eager  haste  of  the  hand-work  in  the  despatching- 
room  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unbroken  regularity  and  quiet 
swiftness  of  the  work  in  the  press-room.. 

Going  now  to  the  suite  of  rooms  above  the  composing  department, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  editorial  realms,  among  the  intellectual  lords 
of  the  paper,  and  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  supply  for  the  regions 
below.  Upon  an  extensive  corridor  open  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  paper,  which  in  its  morning  form  of  sixteen 
folio  pages  containing  6000  lines,  almost  equals  the  bulk  of  a  small 
volume.  First  on  the  editorial  corridor  are  the  "  responsible  "  bureaus, 
the  editors  of  the  military  and  legal  departments,  the  "  local  news  '' 
and  "general  items;"  then  come  the  bureaus  of  "domestic  politics,'" 
"proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Council,"  "  City  government,"  and  the 
office  of  the  editor  of  the  Economist. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  lie  the  bureaus  of  foreign  politics, 
and  those  with  the  rubrics  "  Paris,"  "  London,"  and  "  Berlin,"  which, 
as  well  as  those  first  mentioned,  are  fitted  out  with  the  utmost  comfort 
and  elegance,  and  between  them  is  a  reading-room  provided  for  the 
common  use  of  the  editorial  staff,  and  furnished  with  handsome  maps, 
globes,  and  a  large  library.  Beyond  this  are  the  offices  of  the  intel- 
lectual chiefs  of  the  JVeue  Freie  Presse,  Herren  Max  Friedlander  and 
Michael  Etienne,  the  two  proprietors  of  the  paper  who  in  person 
control  the  editorship,  while  Herr  Walter,  the  third  proprietor,  under- 
takes the  business  management.  On  entering  these  extremely  elegant 
apartments,  fitted  out  with  speaking-tubes,  telegraphic  apparatus,  ^d 
other  facilities  for  communication,  we  found  neither  of  tlae  Chiefs 
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within.  Tlieir  short  interval  of  rest  had  arrived,  and  it  would  be  two 
or  three  hours  before  the  preparation  of  the  morning  paper  summons 
them  to  work  again.  We  regretted  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  the  three  men  who  not  six  years  ago,  on  the  first  of 
September  1864,  founded  a  journal  which  in  so  short  a  time  has 
obtained  so  amazing  a  development.  Whatever  other  favorable  in- 
fluences have  contributed  to  this  result,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  due  to 
the  talent,  judgment,  and  energy  of  these  three  men  alone.  As  for 
their  coadjutors,  in  various  ways,  these  at  present  include  nearly  all 
the  respectable  literary  men  of  Germany. 

It  is  now  four  o'clock,  and  after  hastily  glancing  at  the  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Manager's  department,  we  take  our  departure.  The 
evening  edition  of  the  Neue  Freie  Pnsse  is  already  in  many  hands,  and 
in  the  rooms  we  have  left  they  are  getting  ready  to  commence  work 
on  the  morning  paper.  The  wheel  of  time  and  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Fichtemsse  never  stands  still. 


Cluunbers's  yoiirnal. 

A   PERFECT   TREASURE. 

CHAPTER    XVI. LEFT    ALONE. 


WHAT  a  day  had  I  just  passed !  What  an  eight-and-forty 
hours  of  sleepless  anxiety,  and  bitter  loss,  and  then  of  loss 
again,  though  of  another  sort,  and  again  of  vain  pursuit,  ending  in 
that  tragedy  of  shipwreck.  And  now  that  Mr.  Moulden  had  gone  on 
his  way  to  Sandiford,  and  I  was  to  return  to  my  desolate  home  with 
what  it  held,  the  thing  that  was  no  more  my  dear,  kind,  noble 
Uncle  Theo,  a  cold  shudder  crossed  over  me.  Mr.  Glendell  said  : 
"  You  must  come  with  me  to-night,  Marmy,  else  you  will  want  nursing." 
I  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  This  sudden  change  from  the  quiet 
uneventful  life  in  which  every  day  repeated  itself,  had  been  too  much 
for  me.  Until  I  had  taken  some  food,  the  doctor  would  not  allow  me 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  my  late  expedition,  and  even  then  he  v/as 
against  it ;  only  Rosa,  who  was  a  wiser  physician  than  himself  where 
the  mind  was  concerned,  contended,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  that  it 
was  better  for  me  to  say  my  say. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  musing,  when  I  had  finished  my  story,  "it 
is  so  far  satisfactory  that  the  matter  is  over  :  there  is  no  more  suspense 
to  be  endured.     The  Hindu,  poor  devil,  has  escaped  us,  and  there's 
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an  end.  So  now,  early  as  it  is,  go  to  bed,  Marmy ;  and  if  you  can 
sleep  four-and-twenty  hours,  so  much  the  better." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid  —  it  seemed  so  pleasant  to  me  to  be  directed  — 
to  be  no  longer  dependent  on  myself  alone  ;  and,  although  my  rest 
was  troubled  with  hideous  dreams,  I  did  sleep  until  after  daybreak. 
Then  I  arose,  and  finding  that  my  host  had  already  gone  down  to  the 
beach,  I  followed  him.  The  shore  was  strewn  with  spars  and  timbers  ; 
but  the  sea,  after  its  day  of  fury,  had  sunk  to  almost  a  dead  calm ;  in 
the  still  blue  air,  one  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  men  who  thronged 
the  shore,  in  almost  as  great  numbers  as  the  previous  night,  for  a  great 
distance :  some  were  in  boats  at  the  end  of  the  reef,  above  the  very 
place  where  the  great  ship  had  gone  down  ;  but  most  of  them  were 
looking  for  what  had  been  cast  ashore,  as  usual. 

"  He  would  be  a  good  haul,"  said  one  to  another  ;  "  and  a  deal 
more  worth  having,  if  we  could  find  him,  than  ever  he  was  when  alive." 

"  You  may  say  that,"  answered  the  other.  "  His  Master  was  a  very 
different  sort  —  God  bless  him.  But  how  strange  it  was  that  they  two 
should  have  gone  and  died  within  twelve  hours  of  one  another,  eh  !  " 

"Ay,  strange  indeed." 

Of  whom  could  they  be  talking,  unless  of  my  uncle  and  his  servant  ? 
I  listened  eagerly,  but  they  said  no  more  until  I  came  up  with  them. 

"  Have  many  bodies  come  on  shore  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"No,  Mr.  Mannaduke  ;  half-a-dozen  poor  sailors;  and  that's  all. 
The  passengers,  you  see,  were  under  hatches  ;  and  they  say  out  yonder 
that  the  ship  has  settled  down  quite  upright,  and  did  not  break  amid- 
ships, as  we  thought  certain.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  find  him  as 
you're  looking  for,  at  all." 

"  Him  that  I  am  looking  for .'  " 

"Yes,  sir;  the  poor  black  fellow  as  was  Mr.  Braydon's  man.  Mr. 
Glendell  told  us  as  you  wished  to  have  him  buried  right  and  proper, 
and  has  offered  ten  pounds  to  whoever  finds  him." 

I  nodded,  but  did  not  speak. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Glendell  did  not  consider  the  matter  v/hoUy 
ended,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  convince  me.  There  was  still  a 
chance  of  finding  the  Hindu's  body,  and  with  it  the  secret.  At  this 
idea  I  seemed  to  feel  new  life.  Action,  at  all  events  for  the  nonce,  lay 
now  before  me,  not  merely  barren  regret  and  choking  grief  Had  not 
my  uncle  enjoined  on  me  to  recover  Sangaree  Tannajee  dead  or  alive ! 

Presently,  I  saw  Mr.  Glendell  searching  with  the  rest,  and  began  to 
thank  him  for  his  forethought  in  the  matter.  "  It  would  indeed  be  a 
comfort  to  me,"  said  I,  "  if  the  corpse  should  be  found  ;  and  besides, 
although  you  would  not  have  known  it,  the  packet  was  wrapped  in 
sealskin,  so  that  the  salt  water  will  not  hurt  what  it  contains." 

"  That's  well,"  returned  the  doctor ;  but  by  no  means  with  the 
satisfaction  I  had  expected  from  him,  since  he  had  been  of  late  so 
eager  about  the  secret.  "  We  can  but  do  our  best ;  in  a  few  hours 
the  thing  must  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Why  in  so  short  a  time  ?  "  inquired  I,  for  I  knew  that  bodies  would 
often  come  ashore  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  after  such  ship- 
wrecks. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  curious  case,  Marmy ;  the  vessel  has  gone  down  at 
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the  very  extremity  of  the  reef,  and  almost  outside  it,  so  that  when  she 
breaks  up,  all  she  contains  may  go  hither  and  thither,  and  not 
necessarily  come  into  the  bay." 

"  And  if  what  we  look  for  did  come,"  said  I,  unable  to  repress  a 
shudder,  "  it  would,  I  suppose,  after  a  very  few  days,  be  totally  un- 
recognisable, no  matter  how  great  was  the  diversity  from  its  fellows 
while  in  life  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes ;  you  know  yourself  what  difficulties  there  have  been 
here  in  the  matter  of  identification.  Two  mothers  claiming  the  same 
body  as  that  of  their  drowned  son,  and  so  forth,"  observed  the  doctor 
coolly.  "  The  features  of  the  dead,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  not 
generally  recognisable  after  eight-and-forty  hours.  I  remember,  in  the 
hospital  in  which  I  learned  my  trade,  there  was  a  leather  body  which 
was  sworn  to  once  or  twice  by  enthusiastic  witnesses.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  requires,  and  less  often  receives,  a  cool  judgment  than  the 
identification  of  the  dead.  But  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  bodies 
which  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  ;  the  sea  is  a  great 
antiseptic,  and  as  long  as  the  subject  is  kept  under  water  " — 

The  doctor,  diffuse  only  upon  professional  subjects,  would  doubtless 
have  extended  his  lecture  considerably,  but  that  at  this  moment  a 
number  of  fishermen  began  to  run  together  towards  one  part  of  the 
beach,  and  we  could  see  some  huge  object  floating  towards  them. 

"Good  Heavens!  it  is  some  poor  woman,"  ejaculated  the  doctor. 

Then  a  great  shout  of  laughter  broke  from  the  men ;  it  jarred 
discordantly  enough,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  upon  such  a  scene, 
and  I  felt  hot  with  shame  and  anger. 

"  The  brutal  scoundrels  !  "  said  the  little  doctor  fiercely  ;  and  off 
we  both  ran  to  the  spot  in  question.  We  could  scarcely  believe  our 
ears  when  we  heard,  as  we  drew  near,  the  shouts  of  mirth  repeated  ; 
for  Hershell  folk,  although  used  enough  to  such  spectacles,  were  never 
callous,  and  far  less  ruffianly.  Their  own  perils  in  the  deep  made 
them  pitiful  for  the  victims  of  the  sea. 

"  What  is  it,  men  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  "  cried  I,  who  had  outstripped 
my  companion. 

"  Lor'  bless  ye,  Mr.  Marmaduke  ;  only  look  at  this.  We  thought  it 
was  some  drowned  fellow-creature,  and  it's  only  the  blessed  figure- 
head." 

And  indeed  there  was  the  huge  female  figure  which  had  adorned 
the  prow  of  the  sunk  ship,  comparatively  uninjured  —  for  the  Indiaman 
had  struck,  as  I  said,  stern  foremost  —  with  Star  of  the  West  cai-ved 
beneath  it  in  large  gold  letters. 

"  How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  go  hand  in  hand  together  through  the 
world,"  mused  I. 

"  True,"  said  the  doctor  :  "  the  very  observation,  while  speaking  of 
Tannajee  and  your  poor  uncle,  Mrs.  Blunt  made  last  night." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  I,  surprised,  "  did  you  see  her  last  night  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  confused.  "  Yes,"  said  he.  "  I  thought  it  right 
to  ride  over  to  Sandiford,  when  you  had  gone  to  bed,  to  tell  her  what 
had  happened  to  Mr.  Braydon,  and  about  the  wreck." 

"  That  was  very  good  of  you,"  said  I ;  "  you  think  of  everything  for 
me  ;  although,  indeed,  I  suppose  it  was  Rosa  who  thought  of  that  ? '" 
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"  No ;  it  was  entirely  my  own  idea,"  answered  Mr.  Glendell  care- 
lessly.—  "  Well,  we  can  do  no  good  here  that  these  fellows  cannot  do 
for  us  ;  let  us  go  in  to  breakfast." 

My  thoughts  were  too  much  occupied  with  weightier  matters  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  that  time,  but  even  then,  it  seemed  to  me  a  very 
strange  thing  that  the  doctor,  who  loved  his  ease,  should,  on  such  a 
stormy  night,  have  gone  to  tell  Mrs.  Blunt  what  she  must  needs  alread}' 
have  heard  hours  before  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Moulden, 

All  that  day,  and  the  next,  I  watched  the  sea  with  keener  expecta- 
tion than  any  wrecker ;  but  the  dreadful  gift  for  which  I  looked  with 
such  weird  longing  it  refused  to  give,  and  we  were  told  that  now  it 
would  never  come.  On  the  third  day,  Mr.  Glendell  had  a  long  and 
serious  talk  with  me.  "  You  are  very  far  from  well,  Marm}',"  said  he  ; 
"  you  do  not  eat,  nor,  as  I  fear,  sleep.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  sleep  much,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  am  well  and  strong." 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  friend :  the  state  of  excitement  in  which 
you  at  present  subsist  seems  to  you  to  be  strength,  but  it  is  in  reality 
wearing  out  your  stamina,  and  when  it  leaves  you,  there  will  be  danger." 
He  felt  my  pulse,  looked  graver  still,  and  shook  his  head.  "  When  the 
wave  of  life  flows  as  yours  does,  Marmy,  it  strands  a  man  almost  like 
those  poor  fellows  on  the  beach  yonder.  I  fear  low  fever  for  you  at 
the  best.     You  must  have  quiet ;  you  must  indeed." 

I  felt  he  spoke  the  truth,  for  though  I  was  not  sensible  of  fatigue,  I 
knew  no  rest,  to  be  called  such.  I  loathed  my  food,  and  every  morsel 
went  nigh  to  choke  me  ;  my  veins  seemed  to  flow  not  with  blood,  but 
fire ;  but  I  also  felt  that  the  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  utterly 
beyond  my  reach.  Quiet !  My  brain  was  filled  with  thoughts  that 
pressed  so  close  upon  each  other's  heels,  that  there  was  not  a  moment's 
space  between  them ;  yet  not  with  thoughts,  but  rather  with  visions, 
dreams,  and  ghastly  chimeras.  I  could  not  think,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  at  all ;  I  could  not  have  written  a  sentence  of  my  usual  literary 
work,  for  instance,  if  it  had  been  to  save  my  own  life,  or  recall  that  of 
my  beloved  Uncle  Theo.     Even  Rosa  had  no  power  to  soothe  me. 

"  I  cannot  but  reproach  myself,"  said  Mr.  Glendell,  "  for  my  own 
part  in  this  matter ;  if  I  had  not  been  so  eager  to  help  you  to  get 
back  this  wretched  Hindu,  you  would  have  been  less  anxious  to  do  so, 
and  by  this  time  have  put  up  with  the  loss.  But  now  you  are  consumed 
with  a  vain  longing  for  a  secret  which  is  hidden  forever  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  gainsay  this.  How  could  I,  whom  the  first 
dawn  of  morning  and  the  last  faint  flush  of  sunset  had  found  watching 
by  the  calm  and  mocking  deep,  and  to  whom  all  night  there  appeared 
hideous  shapes,  all  with  some  fantastic  likeness  to  the  form  he  spoke 
of,  and  each  with  a  finger  at  its  lips !  If  ever  there  was  a  haunted 
wretch,  it  was  I. 

"  Now,  look  you,  Marmy,"  continued  the  doctor ;  "  if  you  do  not 
wish  myself  and  Rosa  —  for  it  was  she  who  finally  decided  you  upon 
undertaking  this  idle  search,  and  she  regrets  it  as  bitterly  as  I  do  — 
to  have  your  illness  on  our  consciences,  you  will  do  your  best  to  face 
this  matter  like  a  man.  While  there  was  hope,  I  clung  to  it  as  closely 
as  did  you.     I  confess  that  I  was  bitten  with  the  mystery  that  hung 
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about  that  wretched  creature,  and  would  have  given  much,  especially 
of  late,  to  solve  it.  But  now  that  there  is  no  hope,  I  bow  to  Fate's 
decree.  It  is  foolish,  it  is  wicked  to  oppose  one's-self  to  that.  From 
henceforth,  I  think  no  more  of  Sangaree  Tannajee  and  the  secret, 
which  is  buried  with  him  forever.  I  will  not  speak  of  him  more,  nor 
suffer  others  beneath  my  roof  to  do  so*;  and  to-morrow,  when  we  have 
laid  your  dear  good  uncle  in  his  grave,  I  leave  this  place,  to  spend  a 
month  in  town,  whither  business  calls  me,  and  I  shall  take  you  with 
me." 

Then  ensued  the  nearest  approach  to  a  quarrel  that  ever  took  place 
between  myself  and  good  Mr.  Glendell.  I  felt  the  force  of  this 
reasoning,  and  I  gave  him  every  credit  for  his  excellent  intention,  but 
I  knew  better  than  he  did  the  disease  that  was  in  my  own  mind,  and 
how  powerless  would  be  his  remedy  to  cure  it.  Nay,  I  was  well  con- 
vinced that  to  tear  myself  away  from  Hershell  just  now  would  only  be 
to  aggravate  my  symptoms.  It  was  at  the  doctor's  house,  which  was 
inland,  that,  notwithstanding  Rosa's  presence  there,  I  always  felt 
w^orse  ;  whereas  by  the  shore,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  deep,  that 
had  robbed  me  of  my  secret,  and  held  it  in  its  bosom,  I  was  more 
tranquil.  I  cannot  explain  my  condition  ;  but  I  have  heard  that  some 
folks  whose  hopes  are  centered  in  a  Chancery  suit,  are,  however  frail 
their  chance  of  gaining  it,  forever  haunting  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  though 
the  very  locality  where  the  trial  is  pending  soothes  their  anxiety,  not- 
withstanding that  they  only  hear  bad  news  there  ;  and  so  perhaps  it 
was  with  myself — a  baffled  suitor  of  the  unjust  sea.  At  all  events,  I 
was  firmly  determined,  while  the  timbers  of  the  Star  of  the  West  yet 
held  together  beyond  the  reef  yonder,  beneath  that  treacherous  dimple 
of  the  smiling  deep  —  for  both  days  and  nights  were  now  summer-like 
in  their  calm  — to  remain  at  Hershell,  notwithstanding  I  was  informed 
on  all  hands  that  when  the  ship  did  break  up,  it  was  certain,  from  her 
situation,  that  should  any  bodies  be  still  in  her,  they  would  drift 
seaward,  and  never  come  to  shore. 

I  was  therefore  adamant  to  all  the  doctor's  appeals,  though,  when 
persuasion  failed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  sharpness.  To  Rosa  (as 
I  afterwards  learned)  he  even  said :  "  Unless  we  take  him  with  us, 
when  we  come  back  we  shall  have  to  tend  a  madman  ; "  whereby  of 
course  he  secured  her  most  earnest  co-operation  in  his  efforts.  But 
all  failed.  At  home  I  was  resolved  for  the  present  to  stay.  And  after 
we  had  reverently  laid  dear  Uncle  Theo  in  his  last  resting-place,  Mr. 
Glendell  and  Rosa  started  for  town,  leaving  me  alone  at  the  Point,  to 
which  I  had  now  returned.  How  little  I  guessed  what  a  change  was 
to  take  place  in  me,  and  in  life's  prospects,  before  I  beheld  them  again  ! 


CHAPTER    XVII. MY    AMPHIBIOUS    FRIEND. 

I  AM  now  coming  to  an  event,  with  the  narration  of  which,  since  the 
experience  happens  only  to  very  few  persons,  and  those  of  an  illiterate 
sort,  I  might  hope,  from  its  very  rarity,  to  interest  my  readers  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  circumstances  unqualified  me  for  the  task  of  description. 
Had  the  event  occurred  to  me  a  few  days  earlier  in  my  little  life-story. 
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I  venture  to  think  I  might  have  related  it  to  an  audience  that  would 
not  have  refused  me  their  attention ;  or,  had  it  happened  later  —  sup- 
posing that  nature  had  exerted  her  healing  forces,  and  made  me 
myself  again  —  then  also  I  might  have  succeeded.  But  if,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  speak,  my  mind  was  not  absolutely  off  its  balance, 
it  was  worn  and  weak,  disturbed  by  vague  desires,  and  altogether 
unfitted  for  receiving  or  retaining  impressions  however  striking. 

On  the  afternoon  which  first  found  me  alone  at  Hershell  Point,  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  burial  of  its  late  master,  I  was  sitting  in 
his  deserted  chamber,  looking  as  usual  out  to  sea,  when,  among  the 
well-known  objects  in  the  bay,  I  suddenly  perceived  a  new  one.  A 
small  sloop  had  rounded  the  extremity  of  the  reef,  and  cast  anchor 
immediately  over  the  spot  where  the  Indiaman  lay  sunk.  I  had  myself 
visited  the  place  in  a  small  boat,  and  gazed  clown  with  a  beating  lieart 
through  the  still  blue  deep  upon  what  the  sailors  had  assured  me  was 
the  veritable  wreck  itself,  wedged  upright  between  the  rocks  almost  in 
the  same  position  as  when  she  had  sailed  upon  the  surface  ;  but,  to 
my  comparatively  unaccustomed  eyes,  the  water  seemed  a  little  darker 
in  the  spot  thus  indicated,  and  that  was  all.  Why  the  sloop  had 
stationed  itself  there,  I  could  not  imagine  ;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the 
number  of  small  boats  that  were  making  for  it  from  the  shore,  that  a 
great  significance  was  attached  to  its  presence.  I  was  out  of  the  house 
in  a  moment,  and  ran  down  to  the  shore.  Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  I  was  actuated  with  any  mere  object  of  curiosity,  or  that  I  seized 
with  avidity  on  any  opportunity  of  forgetting  the  loss  which  had  so 
recently  befallen  me.  It  was  because  I  remembered  it  so  well,  because 
I  lamented  my  dear  protector  so  truly,  that  I  was  thus  moved.  That 
wreck,  as  I  believed,  still  held  the  secret  which  he  had  enjoined  upon 
me  to  become  possessed  of;  and  anything  that  seemed  to  connect 
itself  with  that,  had  an  attraction  for  me  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  An  old  fisherman  of  my  acquaintance  and  his  son  were 
putting  off  just  as  I  reached  the  beach,  and  I  jumped  into  their  boat. 

"You  are  going  to  that  sloop  yonder,  are  you  not .'' "  inquired  I. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Everybody  seems  to  take  his  look  at  her,  and  so  why 
not  we  ?  Not  that  she's  much  of  a  craft  to  look  at  neither,  except  for 
what  she  carries." 

"  And  what  is  it  she  carries  ?  " 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  sir,  don't'ee  know.'  Why,  they  was  talking  of 
nothing  else  this  morning  up  at  the  Rainbow  But  I  forgot  you  were 
otherwise  engaged,  Mr.  Marmaduke;"  and  the  man  pointed  respect- 
fully to  my  black  clothes  and  the  deep  band  round  my  sailor's  cap. 
"He  w^as  a  kind  soul,  was  your  good  uncle,  and  we  shall  all  miss  him, 
old  and  young,  in  this  place." 

"  But  the  sloop,"  said  I,  "  why  is  she  anchored  out  there,  where 
nothing  has  anchored  before  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  Lloyd's  has  sent  her  down  to  pickup  the  pieces.  When 
a  shijj  went  down  in  my  time,  she  was  gone,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
her ;  but  now,  if  she  has  not  sunk  in  very  deep  water,  and  what  is 
known  to  have  been  in  her  makes  it  worth  while,  they  send  down  a 
craft  like  that  with  divers  in  her." 

"Divers!"  cried  I  joyfully;    and    in   a    moment   I   forgot  restless 
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nights  and  foodless  days,  and  snatching  up  the  spare  oars  by  my  side, 
began  to  aid  the  boatman.  How  fortunate  it  seemed  that  I  had 
remained  at  Hershell  Hall  now !  There  was  surely  a  hope,  and  a 
good  hope,  of  wresting  from  the  sullen  sea  its  secret  yet. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  went  on  the  old  man,  "  the  Indiaman  had  treasure 
on  board  ;  they  do  say  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  gold ;  and  luckily  the 
weather  has  been  calm,  just  as  if  wind  and  wave  had  wore  themselves 
out  with  that  last  gale  ;  so  that,  though  they  have  wasted  precious 
time,  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  something  worth  having  out  of 
Davy's  Locker.     They're  setting  to  work  already,  you  see." 

But  although,  with  my  head  turned  half-round,  I  was  watching  the 
sloop  earnestly  with  every  oar-stroke,  I  could  see  nothing  save  a  bright 
gleam  of  the  winter  sun  suddenly  strike,  as  it  seemed,  the  vessel's  side, 
and  then  become  quenched  in  the  waves. 

"That  was  the  diver's  helmet,  Mr.  Marmaduke.  He  has  just  gone 
under." 

In  a  few  minutes  or  two,  then,  that  man,  whom  I  had  just  seen  dis- 
appear beneath  the  sea,  would  visit  the  wreck,  vv^ould  doubtless  go  on 
board  of  it  —  if  one  might  so  speak  of  what  was  under  the  water  — 
would  perhaps  even  see  the  very  Thing  of  which  I  was  in  search,  and 
which  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  stand  face  to  face 
with !     I  could  hear  my  heart  beat  between  the  pulses  of  the  oars. 

We  were  received,  though  not  very  willingly,  on  board  the  sloop  ; 
the  number  of  visitors  had  somewhat  interfered  with  the  operations  : 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  were  standing  on  her  deck, 
looking  on  with  wonder  at  the  mechanical  contrivances,  or  watching 
at  the  ship's  side  for  the  return  of  the  diver,  with  scarcely  less  of  awe 
than  those  who,  by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  awaited  the  angel's  advent. 
(3n  the  platform  beside  the  air-pumps  stood  the  men  whose  mission  it 
was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  their  comrade  beneath,  to  attend  to 
his  slightest  signal,  to  give  their  undivided  care  of  eye  and  hand  to 
him,  and  to  him  only.  They  were  forbidden  to  interchange  a  word 
even  with  one  another,  lest  their  attention  should  be  diverted  for  that 
instant,  which  might  perchance  be  a  fatal  one  to  the  adventurer  below. 
For  my  part,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  the  rounds  of  the  little 
ladder,  which  fixed  to  the  ship's  side,  led  down  it  to  the  depth  below, 
and  had  its  foot  resting  on  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  could  count, 
through  the  clear  blue  water,  no  less  than  eight  of  these  rounds,  after 
which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  ;  yet  the  man  who  had  just  left  his 
fellows  in  air  and  sunlight,  to  explore  the  unknown  floor  of  ocean,  had 
to  descend  fifty  feet  lower  than  our  sight  could  reach.  The  Star  of 
the  West  had  gone  down  in  ten-fathom  water. 

We  had  in  reality  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait,  though  to  me 
it  seemed  a  weary  time  ere  bubbles  of  air  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  and  then  a  bright,  round,  luminous  mass  pushed 
through  it,  which  was  the  helmet  of  the  diver.  It  was  a  frightful  sight, 
that  exaggerated  likeness  of  a  human  head,  with  its  huge  goggle-eyes 
of  glass,  coming  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea;  while  the  metal  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  the  leads  about  his  shoulders,  and  the  grey  dripping 
garments  that  clothed  his  lower  limbs,  were  almost  equally  striking. 
A  dagger  was  stuck  in  the  belt  about  his  loins,  and  his  great  shoes 
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were  soled  with  lead.  It  took  several  minutes,  and  more  than  one 
valet  de  chambre  —  each  a  grinning  seaman  —  to  disencumber  this 
marine  monster  of  his  upper  clothing,  and  transform  him  into  a  creature 
of  the  land.  Then  his  face  shewed  an  honest  fellow  enough,  with 
nothing  of  peculiarity  about  it  except  a  certain  air  of  gravity  and 
determination,  that  redeemed  the  commonplaceness  of  the  features. 
He  went  down  the  cabin-stairs  to  made  his  report  to  some  official,  and 
then  we  Hershell  folks  were  informed  that  we  had  had  our  treat,  and 
must  now  depart,  for  that  our  presence  interfered  with  business. 
There  were  coils  of  gutta-percha  looking  tubes,  and  things  more  delicate 
than  are  usually  found  on  shipboard,  strewed  all  about  the  deck,  and 
perhaps  it  was  feared  some  damage  might  be  done.  But  while  the 
rest  of  the  visitors  obeyed,  and  took  to  their  boats,  I  spoke  a  few 
words  with  one  in  authority,  and  added  thereto  a  golden  reason  for 
my  remaining  where  I  was ;  and  the  old  fisherman,  having  also 
explained  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  mansion  in  the  foreground,  I  was  presently  made 
welcome  enough  by  the  skipper  himself. 

It  seemed,  by  the  report  of  the  diver,  that  the  Indiaman  stood  really 
almost  upright  and  fast  between  certain  rocks,  but  had  been  so  beaten 
about  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect  an 
entrance ;  and  for  this  purpose,  when  he  took  his  second  trip,  he 
carried  an  axe  with  him,  which  rendered  his  appearance  still  more 
formidable.  I  had  made  this  man  also  my  friend,  by  adding  another 
metallic  substance  to  the  various  weights  with  which  he  was  furnished, 
and  had  given  him  to  understand  that  a  true  narration  of  all  that  he 
found  on  board  the  sunk  ship  would  be  well  remunerated.  On  this 
occasion,  he  remained  under  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when 
his  helmet  was  removed,  appeared  greatly  exhausted.  He  had  entered 
the  Indiaman,  but  had  been  unable  to  make  his  way  to  the  strong 
room,  the  reasons  for  which  he  gave  at  length  to  his  superior.  When 
I  pressed  him  for  details  upon  other  points,  he  said  that  was  not  the 
time  for  spinning  yarns  ;  and  when  the  others  asked  him  how  he  fared, 
he  replied  surlily  that  it  was  altogether  an  Ugly  Job.  It  seemed  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  put  out  by  having  to  undertake  the  adventure 
alone  —  a  mate  who  had  promised  to  work  with  him  having  broken 
faith  at  the  last  moment.  Having  made  a  third  trip,  as  fruitless  as  the 
other  two,  he  resisted  all  solicitation  to  make  another  that  da)^,  and 
the  weather  still  holding  calm,  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  descent 
was  to  be  made  at  sunrise. 

"  I  am  going  ashore,  young  sir,  for  the  night,"  said  he,  "  for  I  am  a 
landsman  when  I  am  not  under  water  ;  and  if  you  choose  to  come  and 
stand  a  pot  and  a  pipe  at  the  inn,  I  can  then  tell  you  my  story." 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "you  shall  lodge  at  my  house  yonder,  and  be 
welcome  to  all  that  it  affords."  For,  indeed,  there  was  no  other  human 
being  whom  I  was  just  then  so  inclined  to  greet  as  guest  as  the  man 
who  had  explored  that  sunken  ship,  and  doubtless  come  face  to  face 
with  its  drowned  company. 

So,  within  an  hour  or  two,  John  Dewsnap,  this  new  amphibious 
acquaintance  of  mine,  was  sitting  with  me  after  dinner  in  the  study  at 
the  Point,  with  one  of  those  cheroots  between  his  lips  which  master 
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and  man  had  been  wont  to  prize  so  highly,  but  which  neither  was  to 
smoke  again.  Curiously  enough,  now  that  I  was  free  to  ask  any 
questions  I  pleased  regarding  that  matter  which  was  so  near  to  my  heart 
that  for  the  present  it  almost  ousted  loving  regret  itself,  I  felt  averse  to  the 
subject ;  or  perhaps  rather,  I  feared  to  put  the  inquiry  direct,  an  answer 
to  which  in  the  negative  would  have  crushed  all  my  hopes  at  once.  I 
preferred  to  encourage  my  companion  to  talk  of  his  experiences  else- 
where than  on  Hershell  Reef;  and  certainly  they  were  strange  enough, 
and  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  interested  me  deeply. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  the  speaker ;  I  scanned  with  the 
deepest  concern  those  bluff  and  honest  features,  upon  which  perhaps 
the  filmy  eyes  of  the  dead  Hindu  had  so  late  been  fixed,  and  he 
doubtless  imagined  me  a  wrapt  listener.  But  in  truth  I  scarcely  heard 
him.  I  remember  dimly  what  he  did  say,  but  I  mix  his  various  weird 
adventures  up  one  with  the  other,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  the 
recollection  of  a  nightmare.  There  was  one  touching  story,  however, 
which  survives  the  rest  —  how  on  the  south  coast  somewhere,  when 
engaged  upon  a  sunken  emigrant  ship,  which  had  struck  a  rock  at 
night  in  smooth  water,  and  gone  down  when  all  the  passengers  were 
sleeping,  he  had  found  a  young  woman  lying  peacefully  in  her  berth 
with  her  long  dishevelled  hair  floating  like  seaweed ;  and  how  he  had 
told  of  this  until  the  rumour  reached  her  betrothed,  a  young  officer  of 
the  line,  who  had  come  down  and  put  her  photograph  into  his  hand, 
and  said  :  "  Is  that  the  girl  you  saw  ?  "  And  when  he  answered  "  Yes," 
the  young  man  besought  him  to  cut  off  a  lock,  and  bring  it  up  to  him, 
as  the  last  token  of  his  dead  love,  and  to  take  from  her  finger  the  ring 
which  he  had  given  her  as  the  sign  of  their  betrothal. 

"  And  did  you  do  it  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"Well,  sir,  I  cut  the  lock  off;  but  to  despoil  the  dead,  even  though 
it  was  no  robbery,  I  dared  not.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  see  folks 
lying  beneath  the  sea,  not  motionless,  as  on  a  death-bed  —  ah,  sir  ;  " 
and  a  shudder  ended  the  sentence,  and  Mr.  Dewsnap  took  his  whisky 
and  water  all  at  a  gulp,  and  helped  himself  to  more.  "  No,  Mr.  Drake, 
mine  is  an  ugly  trade  enough  as  it  is,  having  to  look  upon  drowned 
folks,  without  meddling  with  them.  I  don't  mind  breaking  into  the 
strong  rooms  and  getting  out  the  gold  for  my  employers ;  but  for 
nobody  on  earth  have  I  ever  touched  a  drowned  fellow-creature,  except 
that  once,  to  please  that  poor  young  fellow,  and  no  money  would  have 
tempted  me  to  do  that." 

" But,  surely,"  urged  I,  "if  there  be  anything,  such  as  important 
papers,  for  instance,  which  may  be  even  more  valuable  than  gold,  and 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  living,  a  diver  would  not  hesitate  to  recover 
it,  even  though  it  were  upon  the  person  of  a  drowned  man  ? " 

"  Some  divers  maybe  would  not,"  answered  my  companion  coldly  ; 
"  but  Jack  Dewsnap  would,  if  I  know  him.  No,  sir,  it's  bad  enough 
to  go  about  one's  work  with  axe  and  rope,  while  such  company  are 
looking  on,  without  having  anything  to  do  with  them.'''' 

"  Are  there  any  —  any  poor  drowned  folks,"  asked  I  with  a  hesitation 
that  my  companion  took  for  fear,  "  in  the  ship  you  went  down  into 
to-day .? " 

The  diver  nodded.     "  Yes,  plenty.     It's  an  Ugly  Job,  as  I  told  you. 
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The  poor  souls  were  under  hatches,  you  see.  The  passengers,  both 
fore  and  aft,  are  down  below." 

How  terrible  it  seemed  to  know  that  less  than  half  a  mile  away 
there  were  swaying  beneath  the  waves,  in  the  very  places  built  for 
them  to  live  in,  dead  men  and  women,  more  numerous,  probably,  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Hershell  village.  But  it  was  not  only  awe  that 
seized  me  :  I  was  devoured  with  the  thought,  that  probably  within  the 
reach  of  this  man's  hand  lay  the  secret  of  my  life.  And,  oh,  if  1 
could  but  persuade  him  to  bring  it  back  to  me  from  the  depth  of  the 
sea ! 

CHAPTER    XVIII. IN    ARMOUR. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  notice,  Mr.  Dewsnap,  any  drowned  persons  in 
particular  in  either  of  the  cabins  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  give  you  annoyance 
in  asking  such  a  question ;  it  is  not  mere  curiosity  which  prompts  me, 
but  something  very  far  from  that." 

"Well,  sir,  I  honestly  tell  you  I  don't  like  to  talk  of  such  things. 
It  seems  to  me  like  telling  something  I  ought  not  to  tell  — the  secret 
of  the  Sea  —  as  can  at  any  moment  —  by  the  giving  way  of  a  valve, 
or  the  bursting  of  a  tube,  or  the  inattention  of  them  fellows  above  — 
be  my  death,  you  \inderstand.  It  may  be  a  superstition,  but  I  suppose 
I  have  a  right  to  my  own  views  ; "  and  my  companion  iDuffed  away  at 
his  cheroot  in  a  manner  which  I  had  known  in  Tannajee  to  mean  high 
displeasure. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  I,  "  to  press  you  to  speak  on  such  a  dis- 
tasteful matter.  But  you  once,  as  you  told  me  yourself,  did  a  very 
kind  action  to  oblige  a  fellow-creature,  and  I  cannot  but  think  you 
will  do  another.  Just  answer  me  this,  then  —  I  cannot  say  —  for  I  do 
not  know  myself —  how  much  depends  on  your  reply  :  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  among  the  rest  of  the  drowned  persons  in  that  Indiaman,  a 
Hindu?" 

My  companion  smoked  like  a  furnace ;  then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  my  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  all  the  objects  in  the  room  became 
indistinct,  he  nodded,  and  answered  surlily  :  "  Yes  ;  in  the  fore-cabin." 

"  Then,  if  I  were  to  give  you  twenty-five  pounds,"  said  I,  taking  out 
my  purse  with  the  money  with  which  Mr.  Glendell  had  supplied  me 
for  this  very  purpose,  though  under  circumstances  of  which  he  had 
little  dreamed,  "  would  you  not  take  out  of  that  man's  waist-belt,  to- 
morrow morning,  a  pocket-book  of  sealskin  which  you  will  find  there, 
and  bring  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  my  companion  resolutely  ;  "  nor  yet  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  pounds.  And  let"  me  add,  though  I  am  a  poor  diver,  and 
you  are  a  young  gentleman,  that  you  are  doing  wrong  to  tempt  me." 

"  It  cannot  be  wrong,"  urged  I,  "  to  ask  you  to  recover  what  is  my 
own  property." 

"Well,  I  can't  do  it,  sir.  If  my  mate  were  here  now,  he  would  no 
more  mind  such  a  piece  of  work  than  eating  his  bread  and  cheese. 
Men  are  not  all  made  alike,  you  see.  But  besides  that,  and  even  if  I 
could  bring  myself  to  do  what  you  ask,  I  took  an  oath,  when  I  cut  the 
lock  of  hair  from  that  poor  girl  (I  seem  to  see  her  now  looking  up  at 
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me,  as  though  to  ask  who  is  this  that  robs  the  dead  ! ),  that  I  would 
never  more  touch  a  drowned  creature  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  break 
my  oath  j  so  there's  an  end." 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  mate  joining  you  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  daresay  he'll  come  when  he's  had  his  big  drink  out, 
for  that's  what's  keeping  him,  /  know.  But  when  he  does  come,  it's 
ten  to  one  the  weather  will  have  broken  up,  and  perhaps  the  ship  with 
it.  I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  oblige  you,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
entertainment ;  and  now,  since  my  work  begins  at  sunrise,  I  must  get 
to  bed." 

"  One  minute,"  said  I  earnestly.  "  I  am  not  about  to  ask  you  to  do 
violence  to  your  feelings,  and  far  less  to  break  your  oath.  But  I  see 
one  way  still  wherein  it  lies  in  your  power  to  help  me." 

"Well,  then,  sir,  you  may  consider  that  your  request  is  granted," 
said  my  companion  cheerfully,  "for  I  should  greatly  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you." 

"  I  thank  you  warmly,  Mr.  Dewsnap  ;  but  beside  my  gratitude,  I  will 
gladly  give  you  this  same  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  if  you  will  only 
let  me  put  on  your  mate's  apparel,  and  go  down  with  you  to-morrow 
under  the  sea." 

"Go  down  with  me  !"  ejaculated  my  companion.  "Why,  you  don't 
know  what  you  ask !  I  do  not  speak  of  the  danger,  for  I  could  look 
after  you  as  to  that,  but  of  the  fear  of  the  danger.  The  first  walk 
under  the  water  is  no  light  matter,  I  can  tell  you,  even  to  rough 
fellows  like  myself;  but  a  delicate  young  gentleman  such  as  3"ou  — 
why,  you  might  swoon  with  terror ;  and  as  for  going  aboard  that  ship, 
and  seeing  the  sights  as  I  saw  yesterday,  why,  it  would  kill  you  out- 
right." 

"It  will  kill  me  outright,"  said  I  solemnly,  "if  you  refuse  this 
request  of  mine,  my  good  friend.  If  I  look,  as  you  say,  delicate,  I  did 
not  do  so  a  week  ago,  but  was  as  strong  as  you  are.  It  is  the  loss  of 
that  little  packet  of  which  I  speak  that  has  done  it  all.  I  can  neither 
sleep  nor  eat  for  thinking  of  it.  It  contains  all  I  have  in  the  world. 
And  as  for  fear,  I  cannot  possibly  be  so  much  afraid  of  anything  as  of 
losing  what  it  contains.  Come,  Mr.  Dewsnap  ;  you  have  passed  your 
promise,  and  I  think  you  are  not  the  man  to  go  back  from  yourvv'ord." 

"No  ;  you  are  right  there,  sir;  although,  if  I  had  known  what  you 
were  about  to  ask,  I  should  not  have  been  so  ready  with  my 'yes.' 
But  unfortunately  —  or  rather  fortunately  for  you  —  the  matter  does 
not  lie  in  my  hands  at  all.  The  skipper  would  not  permit  your 
attempting  such  an  adventure,  even  if  I  consented  to  be  your  com- 
panion. Otherwise,  since  you  wish  it  so  much,  and  feel  such  confi- 
dence in  your  own  pluck,  and  offer  so  handsome  a  sum,  I  would  have 
done  it  to  oblige  you,  I  would  indeed." 

"  If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  a  man  by  his  looks,"  said  I,  "  the 
skipper  is  not  one  to  get  up  at  sunrise  to  see  you  over  the  ship's  side ; 
and  as  you  know,  he  sleeps  ashore  at  the  Rainbow.  Let  us  reach  the 
sloop  a  little  before  daylight,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  recognised,  and 
do  you  clap  my  helmet  on  for  me  in  the  cabin.  Then  who  can  tell  I 
am  not  your  expected  mate,  arrived  last  night.'"' 

Mr.  John  Dewsnap  exhaled  his  tobacco-smoke  very  slowly,  gave  a 
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wistful  glance  at  the  bank-notes  and  gold  which  I  had  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  scratched  his  head  with  uncommon  violence. 

"  Well,  that  certainly  is  a  knowing  dodge  !  "  exclaimed  he  with  un- 
dis""uised  admiration.  "  When  once  the  helmet's  on,  as  you  say,  there 
is  no  knowing  one  of  us  magnified  tadpoles  from  another.  Yet,  if 
anything  was  to  happen  to  you  —  and  it  might,  you  know  —  I  should 
be  tried  for  manslaughter." 

"  You  would  be  tried  for  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  good  friend," 
returned  I  smiling.  "  I  go  by  my  own  urgent  wish ;  so  that,  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen,  it  would  be  suicide.  I  take  that  risk  on  my  own 
shoulders. —  Just  put  that  money  in  your  pocket,  and  go  off  to  bed." 

"  No,  no,  sir  ;  I  never  receive  my  pay  beforehand  ;  and  besides,  if 
you  didn't  come  back  safe  and  sound,  it  would  be  like  taking  blood- 
money.  But  there  ;  Jack  Dewsnap's  word  has  been  passed,  and  so 
I'll  risk  it." 

I  wrung  my  companion's  hand,  and  wished  him  a  cordial  good-night. 
As  for  me,  though  I  was  not  afraid  of  oversleeping  myself,  I  did  not 
go  to  bed  at  all.  Without  the  least  apprehension  that  I  was  not 
legally  competent  to  do  so,  for  I  was  as  ignorant  of  such  matters  as  a 
child,  I  made  my  will,  leaving  all  I  had  in  the  world  to  Rosa  —  that 
is,  the  future  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Point  —  with  the  exception 
of  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  two  servants,  and  something  to  dear  Mrs. 
Blunt,  to  shew  her  I  had  not  forgotten  her  kindness.  This  document 
my  guest  was  to  witness  before  I  started  on  my  perilous  errand. 
Then  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  darling,  telling  her  how  irresistibly  1 
was  impelled  to  undertake  the  coming  adventure,  and  exonerating  the 
diver  all  I  could.  I  entreated  her  not  to  fret  for  long,  even  though  she 
should  never  see  me  again,  and  wished  her,  with  all  my  heart,  a 
worthier  lover.  All  this  took  me  a  long  time,  and  longer  because  the 
fever  of  my  blood  made  me  unfit  for  writing  of  any  sort.  My  anxiety 
was  such  that  it  seemed  to  me  now  that  I  had  really  not  exaggerated 
matters  when  I  told  the  diver  that  it  would  kill  me  if  I  were  to  lose 
what  I  had  so  set  my  heart  upon  —  the  recovery  of  the  lost  secret. 
Thus  the  night  crept  away ;  and  one  hour  and  a  half  before  dawn  I 
went  to  my  companion's  room,  and  awoke  him. 

"  What ! "  cried  he  with  amazement ;  "  and  are  you  really  in  the 
same  mind  this  morning,  sir,  that  you  were  in  last  night?  I  did  not 
think  that  it  would  have  been  so,  I  assure  you.  Well,  you're  a  good- 
plucked  one,  at  all  events,  so  that  I  have  the  less  fear  of  you  when 
you  and  I  shall  be  among  the  fishes." 

Seeing  that  I  was  still  bent  upon  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Dewsnap 
very  wisely  did  his  best  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  and  while  we  sat  at  our 
early  meal,  began  to  speak  of  the  affair  before  us  in  quite  a  jocular 
vein.  He  made  me  eat  in  spite  of  myself,  and  after  the  meal  he 
recommended  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  seemed  to  do  me  good.  Then, 
as  I  led  the  way  through  the  darkness  to  the  beach,  he  impressed  upon 
me  a  few  matters  to  be  observed  during  the  task  before  us ;  all  which 
I  listened  to  most  attentively  at  the  time,  but  whereof  I  can  recall  little 
now,  except  that  four  pulls  at  the  air-pipe  meant  "  Haul  up,"  which  he 
reiterated  again  and  again.  "Whatever  you  forget  when  the  sea  is 
rolling  fathoms  over  you,  be  sure  you  remember  thaty 
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The  idea  thus  presented  so  often  to  my  notice  was  not  a  pleasant 
one,  but  I  was  still  firm  of  purpose.  Once  only,  as  we  pulled  across 
the  cold  dark  bay  for  the  sloop's  light,  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  ask:  "Is  there  any  chance,  Mr.  Dewsnap,  of  your  mate's  turning 
up  this  morning  ? "  but  I  did  not  put  the  question.  I  felt  that  it  would 
unhinge  me  to  discuss  that  matter.  I  was  wound  up  to  the  very  last 
turn  of  my  mental  machinery ;  nor,  indeed,  need  this  be  wondered  at. 
What  were  all  the  most  trying  debuts  of  youth  compared  with  my  case  ! 
The  first  tooth  out ;  the  first  going  to  school ;  the  first  fight !  Or  even, 
to  speak  of  the  ordeals  of  later  life,  the  first  competitive  examination ; 
the  first  dining  with  a  lord  —  tremendous  essay  for  English  middle- 
class  adolescence  —  or  the  popping  the  question  to  the  first  Angelina  ! 
How  all  these  pulse-hastening  experiences  fade  to  nothing  before  that 
adventure  that  was  awaiting  vie — a  descent  into  the  unknown  Deep, 
to  meet  the  company  of  the  unsheeted  Dead. 

There  was  no  watch  kept  on  board  the  sloop,  and  we  clambered  up 
into  her  unobserved,  and  went  directly  to  my  companion's  cabin,  the 
door  of  which  he  made  fast.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  the  hat  you  are  going 
to  wear  is  a  heavy  one,  and  you  must  not  put  it  on  until  you  are 
obliged."  Then  once  more  he  gave  me  my  instructions,  which  I 
repeated  after  him  word  for  word.  Over  my  ordinary  clothes,  I  pulled 
on  many  woollen  garments  ere  I  stepped  into  the  grey  india-rubber 
dress,  all  in  one  piece,  which  is  the  diver's  uniform :  this  was  tightly 
fastened  around  my  neck ;  and  about  my  wrists,  to  keep  my  sleeves 
secure,  were  placed  tight  india-rubber  rings.  Already  I  seemed  to 
feel  by  anticipation  the  oppression  of  the  superincumbent  water ;  yet 
this  part  of  my  apparel  was  light  and  easy  as  a  boating-dress  by  com- 
parison with  what  was  to  come.  Further  operations  were,  however, 
for  the  present  suspended,  all  being  ready  now  for  assuming  my  dis- 
guise at  a  moment's  notice.  The  grey  streak  of  morning  had  been 
stealing  into  the  little  cabin  for  some  time  before  we  heard  any  one 
stirring  aboard  the  sloop  ;  and  "  The  longer  we  wait  the  better,"  said 
my  companion,  "  for  the  more  light  we  shall  have  for  our  work,  and 
the  warmer  will  be  the  water."  But  all  this  suspense  was  terrible  to 
me,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  swallow  another  dram,  drunk,  as  Mr. 
Dewsnap  cheerily  said,  "  to  the  success  of  our  expedition,"  but  of 
which  he  doubtless  perceived  I  had  need.  And  yet  I  hacl  only  to 
think  of  the  Secret  now  almost  within  my  clutch  to  feel  as  resolved  as 
ever  to  do  or  die. 

"  Is  not  it  time  to  be  starting?''  said  I  at  last. 

"  I  will  go  on  deck  and  see,"  returned  my  companion.  "  But  it's  no 
use  your  making  your  appearance  there  until  all  is  prepared." 

"  Will  not  my  voice  be  recognised  t "  inquired  I  doubtfully  ;  not  that 
I  feared  that  any  Hershell  men  would  be  on  board  at  that  early  hour ; 
but  I  was  conscious  that  it  was  rather  a  thin  and  tremulous  voice,  not 
so  much  like  that  of  a  professional  diver  as  of  a  landsman  who  goes 
under  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  hardly  expects  to  come  up  again. 

"  Whatever  there  is  to  fear,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  thai,''  answered 
Mr.  Dewsnap  smiling.  "  All  folks  as  work  under  water  talk  alike, 
bless  you  ;  and  lest  any  one  should  look  in  while  I  am  away,  by-the-bye, 
here's  your  hat;"  and  first  having  placed  over  my  head  a  sort  of 
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woollen  night-cap,  he  put  on  my  helmet. — "  Now,  how  does  that  fit, 
young  gentleman  ? " 

"  It  seems  very  large,"  returned  I,  in  tones  that  not  even  my  darling 
Rosa  could  possibly  have  known  for  mine.  Indeed,  like  Fear  in  Col- 
lins's  Ode  to  the  Passions,  I  started  at  the  sound  myself  had  made. 

"There,  did  I  not  tell  you,"  cried  my  companion,  "that  all  folks  as 
work  under  water  talk  alike  !  " 

'•  I  understand  now,"  returned  I  in  mumbling  grumbling  tones, 
which  had  a  prolonged  echo. 

Then  left  alone,  I  went  to  the  little  looking-glass  nailed  to  the 
cabin's  side,  and  surveyed  myself  through  my  huge  glass  spectacles, 
each  like  the  bull's-eye  of  a  policeman's  lantern. 

Certainly,  no  man  could  have  identified  me  in  such  a  costume,  even 
if  I  were  taken  for  a  human  being  at  all.  My  limbs,  swathed  in  surplus 
clothing,  looked  double  their  usual  size,  and  of  the  most  ungainly 
formation  ;  on  my  shoulders  was  a  sort  of  breastplate  of  shining  tin 
edged  with  copper,  into  which  was  fitted  by  screws  a  leathern  jerkin, 
enclosing  both  chest  and  back.  So  far,  I  was  cased,  as  it  were,  in 
villein's  armour,  the  trappings  of  a  common  foot-soldier  of  the  middle 
ages,  except  for  the  india-rubber  and  the  leaden  soles  to  my  shoes, 
which  weighed  ten  pounds  apiece.  But  the  knightly  part  of  my  garb, 
the  helmet,  with  its  monstrous  vizor,  was  the  most  striking  ;  its  goggle- 
eyes  and  huge  dimensions  were  alarming  even  to  the  wearer.  As  to 
the  stories  of  divers  thus  appareled  being  attacked  by  sharks,  I  did 
not  believe  one  word  of  them.  No  fish  that  swims,  thought  I,  would 
venture  to  tackle  such  an  apparition,  or  wag  a  fin  at  it,  except  in  swift 
retreat.  Could  any  sight  that  I  was  presently  fated  to  behold  be 
possibly  more  formidable  than  my  own  appearance  ?  Yet  a  long  knife 
hung  in  a  copper  sheath  by  my  side,  as  though  there  were  really 
enemies  to  be  dreaded.  My  thoughts  were  cut  short  by  a  shudder. 
Even  what  I  now  saw  before  me  was  not  so  horrible  as  what  my 
imagination  had  of  late  conceived  and  my  present  fears  anticipated. 
How  merely  grotesque  was  that  masquerade  of  mine,  in  comparison 
with  the  dread  realities  of  horror  that  awaited  me  ;  and  with  that  idea 
for  my  sole  companion,  had  I  been  left  for  long,  I  do  not  know  but 
that  my  determination  might  have  given  way  at  the  last  moment ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  cabin-door  opened  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Dewsnap 
brought  me  the  welcome  news  that  all  was  prepared.  He  had  put  on 
his  own  uniform  when  he  had  attired  me,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of 
delay.  "  Only  one  word  more,"  said  he,  "while  we  are  yet  above  sea. 
No  one  yet,  Mr.  Drake,  has  ever  come  to  harm  while  clad  in  this  dress 
under  English  waters,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you  Avill  be  the  first 
victim,  with  a  man  who  knows  his  business  like  Jack  Dewsnap  to  take 
care  of  you." 

I  clasped  my  companion's  hand,  and  thanked  him  warmly  fur  the 
good  intention  which  had  prompted  this  remark  ;  but  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  fear  the  going  beneath  the  sea  at  all  in 
comparison  with  the  sights  that  I  might  meet  there. 

Then  we  two  went  up  on  deck. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. THE    SUNK    SHIP. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  was  the  observation  addressed  to  me  by  the 
skipper,  as  I  came  on  deck ;  and  I  grumbled  through  my  vizor  such 
an  assent  as  any  tardy  diver  who  has  no  excuse  for  his  delay  might 
be  supposed  to  give.  "  If  Dewsnap  had  chanced  upon  the  Indiaman's 
strong  room  yesterday,  you  would  have  missed  your  wage,  young  man," 
added  he  severely. 

"  There,  don't  fash  him  !  "  exclaimed  my  supposed  mate.  "  If  he 
was  late  for  yesterday,  he's  in  time  for  to-day." 

At  this  moment,  I  felt  what  were  two  enormous  hands  laid  upon  me 
on  chest  and  back,  and  began  to  struggle  against  what  I  thought  was 
some  practical  joke,  imposed  upon  me  by  way  of  punishment. 

"  Be  quiet,  mate,"  cried  Dewsnap  angrily  ;  "  and  don't  play  the  fool, 
now  you  are  come." 

Then  I  remembered  that  they  were  but  hanging  about  my  shoulders 
those  huge  weights  of  lead  which  I  had  seen  placed  upon  the  diver  on 
the  previous  day,  to  make  him  sink,  and  I  determined  for  the  future 
to  remain  silent  and  sullen,  like  one  who  was  offended,  so  as  to  run 
no  further  risk  of  self-betrayal.  This  resolve,  however,  was  quite 
unnecessary,  for  at  this  moment  somebody  clapped  a  sort  of  glass  box 
over  the  mouthpiece  of  my  helmet,  and  screwed  it  tightly  on,  so  that 
I  could  neither  hear  nor  speak.  Moreover,  I  was  almost  ceasing  to 
breathe,  when  the  air-pump  began  to  work,  and  supply  me  with  the 
vital  fluid.  These  practical  details,  although  thus  unpleasantly  forcing 
themselves  upon  my  notice,  were  not  unwelcome,  for  they  prevented 
my  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  ordeal  before  me.  Otherwise,  at 
this  supreme  moment,  my  courage,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  might  have 
oozed  out  at  my  finger-ends,  which  was  the  only  means  of  egress  left 
for  it.  My  hands  alone  were  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  ;  the  rest 
of  my  person  was  swathed  and  pent  in  like  a  mummy  —  weighted,  too, 
as  no  mummy  ever  was,  so  that,  when  they  signed  to  me  to  approach 
the  ladder  that  led  beneath  the  sea,  I  stood  motionless  for  a  second, 
and  then  could  hardly  move  one  leg  before  the  other.  However,  my 
companion,  similarly  accoutred,  was  preceding  me,  so  that  I  was  not 
much  noticed.  He  had  luckily  remembered  to  volunteer  to  carry  the 
axe,  or,  I  am  sure,  with  all  my  natural  activity,  I  could  not  have  made 
the  descent  at  all.  Besides  my  air-pipe,  I  had  a  string,  which  was  to 
guide  me  to  the  rope-ladder,  in  case  I  lost  my  way  in  the  sea ;  but  of 
course  it  was  not  my  intention  to  part  from  my  companion  for  an 
instant. 

So  long  as  I  was  in  the  air,  although  I  only  felt  it  on  my  hands,  my 
descent  was  comparatively  easy  ;  but  as  soon  as  my  limbs  entered  the 
water,  they  began,  notwithstanding  I  was  so  heavily  weighted,  and  the 
sea  was  calm,  to  sway  about,  and  to  be  impelled  upwards  in  a  surprising- 
manner. —  I  have  of  late  read  M.  Esquiros'  book  on  English  Divers, 
and  am  bound  to  say  that  the  narrative  of  his  own  experience  in  this 
matter  is  most  accurate,  and  in  no  way  exaggerated  ;  but  he  did  not 
descend  by  some  fathoms  so  deep  as  I  ;  and  although  we  were  both 
favoured  with  calm,  my  adventure  was  in  winter-time,  which  has  never 
such  entirely  smooth  seas  as  summer.  However,  the  experiment  is 
21 
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sufficiently  trying  to  the  nerves  under  any  circumstances,  and  how 
severely  so,  may  be  guessed  from  my  laying  any  stress  upon  such 
matters,  who  had  so  far  more  terrible  things  in  immediate  expectation. 
Indeed,  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  latter  as  I  was,  I  thought  not 
of  them  for  the  space  of  a  full  minute,  when  first  I  got  beneath  the 
surface,  and  saw  the  sunlit  water  weltering  above  my  head.  The 
impulse,  at  that  juncture,  to  return  to  my  own  native  atmosphere,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  a  man  again,  was  stronger  than  I  can  describe. 
Nature  herself  seemed  battling  within  me  against  my  audacious  and 
perhaps  impious  project.  There  was  a  whirlpool  in  my  brain,  that 
only  did  not  deafen  me  because  I  was  deaf  already.  I  had  voluntarily 
resigned  my  powers  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  had  now  cut  my  other 
senses  off  from  communication  with  all  my  kind,  save  that  one  man, 
himself  more  like  a  monster,  who  awaited  me  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
I  could  still  see,  although,  as  I  descended,  the  light  became  more  and 
more  obscure,  till  it  was  little  better  than  twilight.  All,  too,  seemed 
insecure  and  uncertain  ;  the  rope-ladder  moved  as  I  moved,  and  even 
when  I  at  last  set  my  feet  upon  the  solid  sea-bottom,  they  were  pushed 
this  way  and  that  way  by  the  movement  of  the  water.  But  here,  to 
my  intense  relief,  I  found  my  trusty  companion  ;  he  nodded  his  vast 
head,  as  though  he  were  some  dreadful  gnome,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  his  marine  lord  to  bid  me  welcome  to  that  weird  region, 
and  patted  me  approvingly  on  the  shoulders.  He  could  not  take  my 
hand,  because  I  was  clutching  hold  of  the  rope-ladder  with  all  my 
might  with  both ;  and  there  he  suffered  me  to  remain  for  a  minute  or 
two,  until  I  got  soinewhat  accustomed  to  the  situation. 

I  peered  around,  and  presently  things  grew  a  little  more  distinct. 
I  saw  fishes  swimming  slowly  by,  not  at  all  alanned,  but  seemingly  a 
good  deal  interested  in  our  appearance.  I  saw  the  sloop  above  my 
head,  and  the  air-tubes  hanging  down  from  it  to  my  companion  and 
me.  I  beheld  the  long-leaved  seaweeds  swaying  and  curling  like 
serpents  beneath  my  feet.  Presently,  I  again  felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder, 
and  knew  that  it  was  time  —  that  all  I  had  hitherto  undergone  was  as 
nothing  to  the  experience  that  was  about  to  present  itself  Then  the 
present  difficulties  at  once  began  to  decrease.  I  let  go  the  ladder,  and 
took  one  of  my  companion's  hands,  by  help  of  which  I  managed  to 
shuffle  along  for  a  few  paces,  when  a  huge  dark  object  began  to  loom 
before  us  through  the  solid  mist.  It  seemed  to  approach  us  like  some 
monstrous  whale,  but  in  reality  we  were  approaching  it.  It  had 
indeed  once  moved  through  the  waters  swiftly  enough,  but  it  would 
never  do  so  more.  It  seemed  but  a  shapeless  mass,  so  terribly  had  it 
been  dealt  with  by  wind  and  wave  ;  but  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  the 
Wreck. 

There  was  a  breach  almost  in  the  centre,  which  we  ascended  into 
with  the  utmost  caution.  The  great  peril  of  the  diver's  trade  was  now 
imminent.  In  exploring  sunken  ships,  there  is  always  danger  of  the 
air-tube  getting  twisted  round  something,  or  broken  by  a  sudden  turn. 
Once  on  what  had  been  the  deck,  but  what  was  now  a  mere  congeries 
of  broken  planks  and  splinters,  one  could  make  out  the  parts  of  the 
vessel ;  the  head  could  be  distinguished  from  the  stern  at  least,  and  in 
the  place  where  the  mainmast  had  been,  stood  its  fractured  stump. 
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Short  as  was  the  time  since  the  catastrophe  occurred,  sand  had  intruded 
itself  ahnost  everywhere.  I  noticed  all  these  things  mechanically,  but 
did  not  give  them  any  real  attention,  and  almost  forgot  that  I  was 
under  the  sea  at  all,  so  overwhelming  was  the  idea  that  I  was  about  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  unhappy  man  upon  whom,  in  his  perfidy, 
Death  had  fallen  unawares  —  although,  Heaven  knows,  my  heart  had 
forgiven  him. 

"  Our  way  lies  here  to  the  right,"  signed  my  companion,  pointing  to 
the  fore-cabin  stairs. 

These  were  not  broken  to  pieces,  like  the  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  vessel,  and  besides,  they  were  edged  with  some  metal ;  but  the 
hand-rails  on  both  sides  had  been  torn  away,  perhaps  by  human  fingers 
in  their  last  agony;  the  skylight  above  was  also  destroyed,  both  wood 
and  glass,  so  that,  as  we  descended,  we  could  see  almost  as  distinctly 
as  on  deck.  The  cabin,  large  as  it  was,  seemed  crowded  with  inmates, 
some  on  the  sofas,  sitting  tranquilly  enough,  poor  souls  !  others  at  full 
length.  A  few  were  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  one,  a  woman,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  knelt  in  front  of  us  beseechingly,  as  though  we  had 
come  to  save  them.  So  different  was  all  around  from  what  I  had 
expected,  so  real  and  lifelike,  that  it  was  not  terror  which  seized  me 
so  much  as  yearning  pity.  There  was  nothing  absolutely  terrible 
about  the  scene,  because  there  was  nothing  to  remind  you  that  all 
these  fellow-creatures  were  dead.  Each  figure  had  a  slight  but 
perceptible  motion  of  its  own,  produced  by  the  moving  of  the  water, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  imagine  they  breathed.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  was  only  by  observing  that  they  were  maintained  by  the  same 
element  in  a  position  that  they  could  not  have  kept  in  the  upper  air, 
that  the  truth  could  be  discovered.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  general  obscurity,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  glass  through 
which  we  beheld  them,  forbade  any  very  accurate  inspection,  even  if 
we  had  wished  to  use  it.  But  my  companion  was  as  solicitous  as 
myself  to  see  as  little  as  he  could.  He  made  his  way  along  the  floor, 
still  holding  my  hand  in  his,  towards  the  upper  end  of  this  apartment, 
each  shrinking  mechanically  from  those  who  involuntarily  touched  us 
upon  our  way.  Then  I  suddenly  felt  my  guide's  finger  shift  from  my 
hand  to  my  wrist,  and  I  knew  that  we  had  reached  the  thing  I  sought. 

The  Hindu  was  standing  almost  upright  —  the  only  inmate  of  the 
cabin  who  so  stood  —  clutching  with  his  nails  a  beam  of  the  ceiling, 
above  which  there  was  a  great  fissure  right  through  to  the  deck. 
Perhaps  the  poor  wretch  had  taken  up  that  position  to  get  air,  for  the 
cabin,  before  the  diver  had  broken  into  it,  had  been  fast  closed ;  or, 
perhaps,  with  some  despairing  hope  of  escape.  Heaven  only  knows. 
His  face  was  turned  towards  me,  with  the  eyes  wide  open,  but  with 
what  expression  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  cannot  tell.  All  the  terrors 
that  had  filled  my  dreams  and  troubled  my  waking  thoughts  were  as 
nothing  to  the  horrors  of  that  moment,  during  which,  even  my  com- 
panion, as  he  afterwards  told  me,  shut  fast  his  eyes.  Still  I  kept 
repeating  to  myself:  "  It  will  be  over  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  my  dear 
Uncle  Theo's  wish."  If  it  had  not  been  that  he  had  left  me  his  express 
injunction,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  left  my  task  unfinished  even 
at   that   last   moment.     But    I    set   my  teeth,  and   gathered   myself 
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together.  I  reached  forth  my  hand  to  the  folds  of  the  Hnen,  in  which, 
by  way  of  pocket,  the  Hindu  had  always  placed  his  portable  treasures- — 
his  box  of  opium ;  his  money,  when  he  had  any ;  and  a  watch,  which 
his  master  had  given  to  him.  They  were  all  there,  and  besides  them 
the  Sealskin  Packet,  to  recover  which  I  had  undergone  so  much.  My 
expectations  had  been  well  founded.  I  had  reflected  that  he  would 
not  destroy  it,  nor  its  contents,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  their  exact 
nature,  and  only  knew  that  they  were  of  value  from  their  being  kept 
in  my  uncle's  secret  drawer.  I  was  only  taking  back  my  own,  yet,  as 
I  did  so,  there  seemed,  to  my  fevered  brain,  to  come  into  the  dead 
man's  face  a  look  of  reproach  ;  and  whether  by  my  touch,  or  stirred 
by  the  displacement  of  the  water  by  our  presence,  I  know  not,  but  he 
lost  his  hold  of  the  beam,  and  sank  slowly  down  upon  the  floor,  ere  I 
could  turn  my  horror-stricken  but  fascinated  gaze  away. 

Indeed,  I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  stood,  as  if  riveted  to 
that  fatal  spot,  had  not  my  companion  griped  me  like  a  vice,  and 
dragged  me  to  the  cabin-stairs,  and  this  time  as  fast  as  my  apparel 
permitted  me  to  move.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  get  me  to  the  upper  air  alive.  Indeed,  how,  in  my  miserably  weak 
condition  from  want  of  food  and  sleep,  I  ever  went  through  with  the 
adventure  at  all,  surprises  me  even  now,  and  especially  how,  when  I 
had  gained  the  object  for  which  I  had  striven  so  vastly  beyond  my 
strength,  I  did  not  give  in  at  once  ;  but  thanks  to  my  faithful  guide, 
I  somehow  or  other  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  There,  hands 
and  feet  refused  their  office  altogether,  and  my  senses  so  forsook  me 
that  I  even  forgot  the  so  often  enjoined  signal  for  those  above  to 
"  Haul  up."  The  last  thing  I  remember  was  the  transferring  of  the 
precious  packet  from  my  hand,  in  which  I  had  hitherto  tightly  clasped 
it,  to  my  waist-belt,  after  which  all  was  blank. 
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When  I  first  opened  my  e3'es  again,  or,  at  all  events,  remember  doing 
so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  still  beneath  the  sea ;  the  light  about 
me  was  not  that  of  day,  and  there  was  still  a  murmur  in  my  ears  like 
the  whisper  of  the  moaning  waves.  But  presently  the  objects  about 
me  grew  distinct  —  I  was  lying  in  a  bed-chamber,  that  I  recognised  as 
the  same  in  which  I  had  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  at  Mr.  Glendell's. 
The  window-curtains  were  closely  drawn,  but  they  could  not  altogether 
exclude  the  noonday  sunbeams,  which  danced  upon  the  wall  beside 
me.  How  bright  and  joyous  they  seemed  to  me  after  that  dark 
journey ! 

At  a  table  by  the  fireplace  sat  the  surgeon,  apparently  engaged  on 
some  accounts.  It  appeared  strange  even  to  myself  that  I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  him,  nor  at  my  being  where  I  was,  nor  interested  in 
v/hatsoever  might  have  happened  to  me  of  late.  It  was  sufficient  for 
me,  through  my  half-closed  eyes,  to  watch  the  sunbeams.  What  was 
nearest  to  me,  and  gave  me  the  least  trouble  to  observe,  alone  drew 
my  attention.  On  the  coverlet  in  front  of  me  lay  a  white  and  almost 
transparent  human  Ixind.     Did  this  belong,  thought  I,  to  one  of  those 
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poor  drowned  women  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  cabin  down  yonder, 
and  whose  hands  were  like  it?  At  this  idea  I  shuddered  in  every 
limb,  whereby  I  perceived  that  I  was  looking  at  my  own  hand.  It 
was  all  bone  and  whiteness,  and  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  yet  it  felt  very  heavy  as  I  lifted  it  to  my  face,  and  felt  how 
pointed  was  my  chin,  and  placed  my  fingers  in  the  hollows  about  my 
eyes  and  in  my  sunken  cheeks.  Then  a  spoon  was  put  to  my  mouth, 
and  I  swallowed,  though  with  difficulty,  something  warm  and  grateful 
to  my  palate. 

The  little  doctor  was  standing  by  my  side  with  a  kind  smile,  but  his 
finger  at  his  lips,  and  I  tried  to  smile  at  him  in  return.  "  You  must 
not  speak,  Marmy,"  said  he  softly  ;  "  you  must  lie  quite  still  and  quiet 
until  you  grow  stronger." 

I  looked  at  my  shrunken  hand,  and  then  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  you  have  been  very  ill,  my  dear  lad  ;  but  you  will  get  well 
now.     It's  a  long  story,  and  you  must  not  hear  it  yet." 

My  eyes  still  asked  some  question,  and  this  time  eagerly,  passion- 
ately ;  the  noises  in  my  brain  began  to  increase. 

"  Quiet,  quiet !  "  said  he  soothingly.  "  What  you  are  thinking  of  is 
quite  safe:  it  is  under  your  pillow ; "  and  he' took  out  the  sealskin 
packet  from  where  it  lay,  and  once  more  placed  it  beneath  my  head. 

Then,  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  security  and  release  from  all 
earthly  trouble,  I  fell  asleep. 

On  my  second  waking,  all  things  about  me  were  the  same  ;  but  I 
no  longer  disregarded  them ;  my  eyes  took  in  everything  that  was  to 
be  seen.  My  thoughts  had  become  submissive  to  control,  and  when 
Mr.  Glendell  came  to  my  bedside,  he  did  not  this  time  say :  "  Hush," 
but  whispered  kindly:  "What  is  it,  Marmy?"  Then  I  murmured 
"  Rosa  ; "  and  my  darling  came. 

She  sat  by  me  for  an  hour,  talking  of  her  late  journey  to  town,  of 
my  own  illness,  and  of  Mrs.  Blunt's  solicitude  on  my  account ;  but 
not  a  word  upon  the  subject  which  had  monopolised  my  mind  so  long. 
I  quite  understood  that  the  topic  was  forbidden  until  my  strength 
returned,  and  dutifully  acquiesced  in  that  arrangement,  the  more  so, 
because,  whenever  my  fingers  stole  towards  the  packet,  and  touched 
it,  there  came  again  tlaat  roaring  in  my  ears. 

At  last  my  patience  was  rewarded,  only  there  was  this  drawback, 
that  when  Rosa  began  to  listen  to  the  narration  of  my  late  adventure, 
Mr.  Glendell  was  always  in  the  room  with  us ;  and  when  I  felt  the 
colour  rise  ever  so  little  in  my  cheeks,  or  a  light  burn  in  my  eyes,  he 
would  interfere  with:  "  That  will  do  for  to-day,  Marmy."  For  what 
they  were  afraid  of  was  that  the  fever,  which  had  wasted  me  to  skin 
and  bone,  and  fired  my  brain  for  many  a  day  and  night,  should  return, 
like  some  man-eating  beast,  and  devour  the  miserable  remains  of  me. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  unremitting  care  of  my  host  and  his  sweet 
daughter,  it  did  not  return ;  and  after  a  weary  time  of  languor  and 
uselessness,  I  was  got  down  stairs,  and  pronounced  convalescent. 

Then  it  was  that  I  asked  leave  —  for  my  word  was  pledged  not  to 
touch  it  without  the  surgeon's  permission  —  to  open  the  sealskin 
packet,  and  read  w^hat  it  contained  to  Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa. 

"And  so  you  shall,"  said  the  surgeon  good-humouredly,  "when  you 
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have  heard  what  the  Secret  is,  from  us.  Not  that  we  have  peeped 
into  that  sacred  packet  of  yours,  believe  me,  for  while  you  were  alive 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so  ;  but  logic  and  sagacity  supply 
the  place  of  mere  foolhardiness,  my  friend. —  Yes,  Rosa,  you  may 
frown  ;  but  I  really  cannot  compliment  him  on  that  marine  adventure. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  and  myself —  for  I  grant  she  helped  me  consider- 
ably in  the  matter  —  did  not  require  to  put  on  diving  apparel,  and 
explore  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  a  secret  which  we  had  already 
guessed  by  the  help  of  our  own  wits  on  dry  land." 

"You  had  already  guessed?"  said  I  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  before  I  started  for  London  ;  nay,  upon  the  very  night  when 
the  wreck  took  place,  I  was  in  possession  of  the  main  fact  which  that 
paper  will  disclose.  However,  I  must  say  I  had  some  premises  to  go 
upon,  which  you  were  not  possessed  of  Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 
On  the  day  you  went  to  Daisyport,  not  knowing  how  long  you  might 
be  absent,  I  commenced  the  task  you  had  intrusted  to  me,  of  setting 
your  poor  uncle's  house  in  order.  In  his  study  I  found  two  books  — 
the  one  that  Table  of  Annuities  which  he  had  long  given  over  consult- 
ing ;  and  the  other,  this  volume  upon  Precious  Stones.  As  I  carelessly 
turned  this  latter  over,' it  opened,  as  if  from  frequent  use,  at  a  certain 
page,  which  seemed  to  me  of  great  significance,  since  every  printed 
word  of  it  was  underlined.  I  compared  with  what  I  read  in  it  the 
various  hints  dropped  by  its  late  owner  to  yourself  and  others  regard- 
ing the  Hindu,  and  felt  convinced  that  I  held  the  clue  of  the  secret 
in  my  hand.  When  you  came  home  that  afternoon  with  Mr.  Moulden, 
and  told  me  that  the  man  we  sought  was  somewhere  on  board  of  that 
ill-fated  ship,  I  felt  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  what  I 
suspected  were  indeed  the  case.  But  I  wished  to  fortify  my  conclusion 
by  the  opinion  of  another.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  confide  in 
you.  Even  at  that  time,  I  felt  apprehensive  for  you.  I  was  well 
persuaded  that  you  were  already  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  very 
subject  in  question  to  permit  of  my  exciting  you  further,  and  I  think 
the  event  has  proved  that  I  was  right." 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Glendell,"  sighed  I  :  "if  you  had  but  told  me  what 
you  guessed,  I  might  have  spared  myself,  it  seems,  that  visit  to  the 
sunken  ship,  which  you  tell  me,  and  I  may  well  believe,  has  been  so 
nearly  my  death-warrant." 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  returned  the  doctor,  somewhat  less  confi- 
dently. "  I  am  bound  to  say  that  that  diving  affair  of  yours  was  well 
conceived  enough.  If  I  had  taken  you  away,  for  instance,  to  town,  as 
I  intended,  we  should  have  obtained  neither  secret  nor  " 

"  Nor  what .''  "  inquired  I  excitedly. 

"Never  you  mind  what,  at  present,"  replied  the  little  doctor  with 
an  affectation  of  surliness, — "And  don't  you  tell  him.  Miss  Rosa, 
neither.  Let  me  narrate  matters  my  own  way.  Interrupt  me  again, 
and  I'll  order  him  to  bed  and  water-gruel. —  Well,  on  that  night  of 
storm,  when  you  lay  at  our  house  here,  I  rode  over  —  as  the  next 
morning  I  by  accident  betrayed  to  you  —  to  Seaview  Cottage,  where 
Mrs.  Blunt  and  the  lawyer  and  I  laid  our  three  heads  together.  What 
we  had  got  to  go  upon  was  my  late  discovery,  supplemented  by  all 
those  slighter  indications  of  the  matter,  which  had  now  a  new  signifi- 
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cance.  You  remember  how  your  poor  uncle  used  to  call  that  poor 
unhappy  Hindu  A  Perfect  Treasure  —  how  he  said  he  would  rather 
lose  ten  thousand  pounds  than  Sangaree  Tannajee ;  and  how  his  true 
value  would  only  be  discovered  after  his  death.  Those  mysterious 
words  now  became  intelligible.  Again,  do  you  remember  that  poor 
whity-brown  fellow's  habit  of  patting  himself  in  a  meaning  manner 
when  angry  with  his  master,  and  that  that  absurd  action  always  produced 
its  effect  upon  your  uncle  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Well,  even  this  became  of  vital  importance  in  our  investigations  ; 
as  likewise  a  circumstance  which  had  come  under  my  own  notice,  and 
was  apparently  wholly  unimportant  —  namely,  that  the  Hindu  had 
suffered  dreadfully  from  dyspepsia,  worse,  even,  than  his  habits  of 
opium-eating  and  laudanum-drinking  and  consumption  of  all  sorts  of 
spirituous  liquors  had  deserved.  He  was  more  like  a  man  who  had 
some  foreign  body  within  him  to  which  his  system  could  not  assimi- 
late itself" 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  see  it ! "  cried  I  suddenly. 

"The  devil  you  do!"  said  the  little  doctor,  looking  about  him. 
"  Where  ? " 

"I  mean  the  secret." 

"  So  did  Mr.  Moulden  :  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  some- 
thing on  the  liver;  and  he  was  wrong.  'To  judge  by  the  poor 
fellow's  behaviour  then,'  said  he,  '  it  ought  to  have  been  the  spleen 
that  was  affected  ; '  but  it  was  not  that. — '  Now,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt,' 
said  I,  '  do  you  guess  ;  and  let  me  see  whether  you  are  the  genius  I 
have  heard  you  described.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  Hindu,  do 
you  imagine,  and  why  should  his  value  only  be  discovered  after  death  .' ' 
'  Perhaps,'  said  she,  '  although  ugly,  he  bears,  like  the  toad,  a  precious 

jewel  in  his' '  Yes,  in  his  inside,  ma'am,' exclaimed  I.     'You're 

right ; '  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  hugged  that  sagacious  woman  to 
my  breast.  Fancy,.  Marmy ;  without  the  clue  that  I  held,  she  had 
actually  gueseed  the  secret ! " 

I  was  about  to  express  my  doubts  of  this,  but  Rosa  signed  to  me  to 
be  silent.  She  saw  that  her  father,  who  was  by  no  means  a  great 
reader,  had  not  understood  Mrs.  Blunt's  remark  to  be  a  quotation, 
and  was  giving  her  credit  for  an  almost  preternatural  sagacity.  Of 
course  I  remained  silent ;  indeed,  for  my  part,  I  thought  it  just  as 
well  that  my  future  father-in-law  (as  I  hoped  he  would  be)  should 
entertain  so  high  a  respect  for  one  who  had  a  genuine  regard  for  me, 

"  Well,  this  was  what  was  printed  on  the  page  of  j-our  uncle's  book, 
and  underlined  and  finger-marked,  as  though  some  constant  reference 
had  been  made  to  it  by  the  owner,  doubtless  to  reassure  himself,  by 
the  consideration  of  a  parallel  case,  that  such  a  thing  could  be  " 

"  But  I  never  saw  that  book  in  my  life,"  interrupted  I,  pointing  to 
the  volume  from  which  Mr.  Glendell  was  about  to  read. 

"  I  daresay  not,  though  your  uncle  looked  into  it  often  enough,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  It  was  always  kept  in  his  desk. —  Now,  listen  to  this. — 
'  The  Sancy  Diamond  (532  carats)  was  found  on  the  body  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  after  the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  bought  in  1749 
by  the  king  of  Portugal.     In  1789,  it  was  sold  to  the  Baron  de  Sancy, 
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from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  Sanc}^  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the 
king  of  France,  by  the  hands  of  a  servant,  who,  bei?ig  attacked  by  robbers, 
swallowed  the  stone,  which,  after  death,  was  found  many  years  afterwards 
in  his  body.' — The  light  breaks  in  upon  us  now,  I  think,"  observed  the 
doctor  exultingly.  "  Even  Mr.  Moulden  guessed  what  had  happened 
when  we  had  got  so  far.  No  wonder  that  unfortunate  Hindu  was 
dyspeptic,  and  patted  himself  when  displeased,  as  much  as  to  say,  if 
you  don't  put  up  with  all  my  whims  and  tempers,  I'm  off  with  this 
jewel  of  yours,  which  I  am  carrying  about  with  me  just  here." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  it  was  just  there  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it  was,"  replied  Mr.  Glendell  looking  very 
confused.  "  I  am  an  anatomist  by  trade,  you  know,  and  that's  the 
only  place  where  he  could  have  carried  it.  If  it  had  lodged  in  the 
trachea,  it  would  have  made  him  much  more  uncomfortable." 

"  But  how  on  earth  came  he  to  swallow  it  at  all  ? "  mused  I. 

"Well,  I  confess  that  is  bej-ond  my  powers  to  arrive  at,"  said  the 
surgeon,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  think  we  did  pretty  well,  Mrs.  Blunt 
and  I,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  we  did,  and  which  I'll  go  bail  that 
lawyer  fellow,  sharp  as  he  thinks  himself,  would  never  have  hit  upon. 
No,  for  that  part  of  the  story  we  look  to  you,  Marmy,  and  to  what  lies 
under  that  sealskin  cover." 

"But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  "  said  I.  "  For  then  you 
would  have  spared  me  what,  with  all  its  horror,  has  now  turned  out  to  be 
a  bootless  errand. —  By-the-bye,"  said  I  abruptly,  with  as  much  care- 
lessness as  I  could  assume,  though  my  fingers  trembled  so  with  agita- 
tion that  they  could  scarcely  retain  their  hold  upon  the  packet,  "  I 
suppose  that  sloop  with  the  divers  has  long  left  the  bay  ?  " 

Mr.  Glendell  and  Rosa  interchanged  a  meaning  look,  as  the  former 
replied  :  "  Yes,  indeed  ;  weeks  ago,  its  task  was  completed  ;  the  wreck 
broke  up  about  three  days  after  you  visited  it.  The  men  were,  how- 
ever, very  successful,  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  treasure. —  You 
are  very  pale,  Marmy. —  Rosa,  dear,  leave  us  alone  for  a  little,  until  I 
give  you  a  call." 

The  young  girl  left  the  room  with  her  usual  obedience,  but  not,  I 
thought,  without  a  reproachful  look  at  her  father. 

Then  the  surgeon  poured  me  out  a  glass  of  wine,  which  I  swallowed 
greedily,  and  drawing  his  chair  close  to  mine,  he  took  my  hand. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  torture  you  any  more,  lad ;  I  have  got  good 
news  for  you,  the  best  of  news,  though  Rosa  does  not  know  it.  She 
has  been  telegraphing  to  me  a  dozen  times  not  to  pursue  a  subject 
which  she  deems  must  be  to  you  one  of  unmitigated  pain  and  disap- 
pointment. Of  course  you  feel  it  to  be  so.  When  you  asked  that 
question  as  to  whether  the  divers  were  still  here,  it  was  easy  to  see 
what  you  had  got  in  your  mind.  Well,  endeavour  to  dismiss  all  your 
anxiet}^,  and  to  trust  to  the  word  of  an  honest  man  when  he  says  '  all's 
well  that  ends  well'  Good.  Then,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
read  what  your  poor  uncle  left  behind  him  —  which  is  no  Secret  now  — 
I  will  finish  my  story  afterwards.  Then  all  things  will  be  in  their 
right  sequence." 

I  unfastened  the  string  that  was  about  the  packet,  which  had  still 
the  impression  of  my  uncle's  seal  upon  it  unbroken.     Within  it  was  a 
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little  scroll  of  yellow  parchment,  on  which  were  written,  in  his  hand- 
writing, the  following  words : 

Chuddlepore,  January  4.  {Here  ^followed  a  date  of  thirty  years 
back.)  It  is  now  a  fortnight  ago  since  we  came  in  safe  across  the 
frontier  from  Bundelbad.  We  had  to  cut  our  way  through  Her  High- 
ness's  troopers.  I  had  intrusted  Sangaree  Tannajee  with  all  my 
jewels,  including  the  large  diamond  called  Light  of  the  Crown,  which 
the  Begum  gave  me  on  our  marriage.  This  alone  was  missing.  He 
at  first  said  it  was  lost ;  but  on  my  seizing  him,  and  taxing  him  with 
the  theft,  he  acknowledged  to  having  swallowed  it.  This  is  to  certify 
that  that  jewel  is  my  property.  I  have  spared  the  Hindu's  life  upon 
his  solemn  promise  never  to  leave  my  service,  nor  marrj^,  nor  in  any 
way  to  alienate  this  possession  from  myself  and  my  heirs. 

Then  followed  in  less  pale  ink  a  recent  date,  and  the  words :  I  give  and 
bequeath  Sjny  poor  uncle  had  as  crude  notions  of  luill-making  as  I  had 
myself^^  the  diamond  called  Light  of  the  Crown,  after  the  death  of  its 
present  unlawful  possessor,  to  my  dear  nephew,  Marmaduke  Drake. 

Theophilus  Braydon. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Glendell,"  inquired  I  with  a  beating 
heart,  "that  this  jewel  is  not  lost  to  me  and  mine  for  ever?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  here,"  exclaimed  my  companion  triumphantly ; 
and  he  produced  from  his  pocket  one  of  those  jewellers'  boxes,  lined 
with  satin,  that  are  the  cradles  of  all  dainty  jewels,  and  in  which 
reposed  a  magnificent  diamond,  which  he  made  to  sparkle  as  he 
turned  it  this  way  and  that  way  in  the  sun. 

"  Now  for  my  part  of  the  story,"  said  the  doctor  importantly,  while 
I  sat  staring  at  the  living  gem,  not  certain  whether  I  was  awake  or 
dreaming.  "  The  reason  why  I  did  not  tell  you  of  our  discovery  of 
your  uncle's  secret  was  simply  because  I  thought  it  would  have  driven 
you  mad.  You  had  already  evinced  signs  enough  of  the  illness  that 
was  impending  over  you,  and  which  any  further  anxiety  of  mind  would 
have  precipitated  at  once.  If  you  had  been  told,  for  instance,  that 
any  day  the  sea  might  throw  up  on  this  very  shore,  not  only  the  secret 
on  which  you  were  so  passionately  set,  but  even  the  wealth  which  your 
uncle  had  promised  you  should  one  day  possess,  it  would  have  set 
your  very  brain  on  fire.  Even  I  myself  was  greatly  excited,  and  at 
once  (though  I  accounted  otherwise  for  it  to  you)  placed  such  a  reward 
on  the  finding  of  the  Hindu's  body  as  would  insure  its  being  taken 
care  of,  and  yet  not  awaken  any  suspicion  of  its  great  value.  Then, 
when  all  hope  of  the  bodies  from  the  lost  ship  being  cast  ashore  had 
failed,  I  strove  —  in  hopes  to  avert  that  very  calamity  which  after- 
wards befell  you  —  to  persuade  you  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  diving  operations  which 
were  so  soon  to  take  place,  but  I  left  Hershell  fully  expecting  to  be 
recalled  to  doctor  you ;  and  so  far  my  judgment  was  correct.  When 
the  summons  arrived.  Rosy  and  I  at  once  came  home,  and  have  tended 
you  ever  since ;  and  I  may  now  say  that  you  have  had  the  very  nar- 
rowest shave.  But  there,  you  are  getting  on  famously  now,  thank 
Heaven ;  so  we'll  say  no  more  of  that." 
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I  squeezed  the  good  surgeon's  hand,  for  well  I  knew  that  I  had  to 
thank  him,  next  to  Heaven,  for  my  life. 

"We  heard,  of  course,"  continued  Mr.  Glendell,  "of your  foolhardy 
expedition,  Marmy,  into  Davy's  Locker  ;  and,  indeed  your  companion 
the  diver  told  us  all  about  it  himself  V^ou  could  not  have  had  a  more 
anxious  inquirer  during  your  illness  than  he  ;  while  the  way  in  which 
he  eulogised  what  he  called  your  'pluck'  was  forcible  beyond  my 
power  to  render.  It  was  to  this  true  friend  of  yours  that  I  confided 
that  it  was  most  important  to  your  interests  that  the  body  of  the  Hindu 
should  be  recovered  from  the  wreck ;  and  although  he  refused  to 
oblige  me  in  that  respect  himself,  on  account  of  some  superstitious 
scruple  which  he  entertained  against  meddling  with  the  drowned,  he 
got  his  mate  (who  had  arrived  in  the  meantime  on  board  the  sloop)  to 
undertake  the  matter,  for  a  consideration,  ample  indeed,  yet  not  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  your  gain.  To  him  and  the  rest  we  gave  out,  as 
before,  that  you  wished  to  place  the  Hindu's  remains  beside  those  of 
his  master.  And,  eventually,  this  was  done.  Only  you  see,  Marmy" — 
and  here  the  surgeon  winked  in  a  very  sagacious  manner  — "  I  did  not 
feel  quite  satisfied  in  my  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  I  am  the  last 
man  in  my  profession  to  approve  of  anything  like  body-snatching  ;  but 
the  scientific  investigation  of  physical  phenomena  is  quite  another 
thing. —  Well,  I  see  you  do  not  sympathise  with  my  views,  though  I 
do  assure  you  the  case  was  of  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar  interest, 

quite  independent  of There,  there  ;  take  another  glass  of  wine. — 

Well,  I  got  the  diamond ;  and  nobody  is  any  wiser." 

"What !     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  nobody  knows  of  it.'  " 

"Hush!  Not  a  soul — pf  course  not.  I  had  no  sort  of  business 
to  anatomise  the  poor  fellow,  and  I  should  get  into  a  most  unpleasant 
row  if  it  were  discovered.  It  was  for  your  sake,  my  young  friend, 
remember ;  so  you  must  keep  it  quiet  too." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  I  warmly  ;  "and  I  shall  never  forget  the  obliga- 
tion.—  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  said  nothing  of  my  good- 
fortune  even  to  Rosa  ?  " 

The  surgeon  looked  very  grave.  "No,  Marmaduke  ;  I  have  not. 
This  diamond  of  yours  is  very,  very  valuable.  When  your  uncle  hinted 
he  would  not  lose  it  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  did  not  exaggerate  its 
worth.  Those  accounts  over  which  you  saw  me  poring  the  other  day 
were  the  estimates  of  the  different  jewellers  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
for  valuation,  for  I  thought  I  would  save  you  all  that  trouble." 

"  But  not  to  tell  dear  Rosa  !  "  reiterated  I  — "  that  seems  so  cruel." 

"  Well,  you  see,  Marmy,"  said  the  doctor  hesitatingly,  "  I  like  you 
much,  and  have  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  you  ;  but  circumstances 
have  great  power,  and  often  change  folk's  views.  To  a  poor  man,  as 
you  used  to  be,  a  match  with  my  daughter  might  have  seemed  to  you 
an  agreeable  prospect  enough ;  but  now  that  you  are  a  man  of 
fortune  " 

"  Mr.  Glendell,"  cried  I  reproachfully,  as  I  strove  to  rise  from  my 
chair,  but  fell  back  again  through  utter  weakness,  "  you  surely  never 
thought  that  of  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Marmy,"  said  he  kindly  ;  "  I  did  not  think  it :  but  still  such  a 
change  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  I  did  not  wish  Rosa 
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to  —  to  perhaps  suffer  a  disappointment.  We  might  have  made  up  a 
little  story  together,  and  contriv^ed  a  separation,  and  a  coldness,  and 
gradually  disentangled  her  affections  (which  are  more  closely  knit  in 
you,  Marmy,  as  I  have  found  since  your  illness,  than  I  .had  the  least 
idea  of) ;  but  to  know  that  you  had  become  rich,  and  therefore 
deserted  her,  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  broken  my  darling's 
heart. —  There,  now;  don't  excite  yourself;  I  see  you  are  far  from 
strong  yet ;  and  I'll  just  send  you  in  something  nice  and  comforting 
to  soothe  you." 

Then,  as  I  sat  alone  in  a  golden  haze  of  wonder,  yet  full  of  bliss 
and  gratitude,  the  good  doctor  brought  me  in  the  prescription  very 
neatly  made  up,  and  looking  very  likely  to  do  me  good  —  for  it  was 
Rosa  herself 


CHAPTER   XXI. —  LAST   WORDS. 

After  the  maiden  of  our  love  is  won,  the  remainder  of  life  is  said  to 
be  a  bathos.  If  it  had  been  so  with  us,  Fate  would  have  dealt  hard 
measure  indeed,  since  we  were,  even  yet,  scarcely  more  than  boy  and 
girl.  But,  indeed,  life  had  but  just  begun.  I  can  truly  say,  that 
bright  as  my  boyhood  was,  my  manhood  was  brighter  still,  since  Rosa 
shone  upon  it.  As  years  went  on,  Hershell  Point  was  no  longer 
lonely,  but  echoed  to  the  laugh  of  those  little  ones,  without  whom  to 
lisp  in  our  glad  ears  the  name  of  Father,  existence  is  indeed  incom- 
plete. Mrs.  Eleanor  Blunt  was  godmother  to  our  first-born  —  Theo  ; 
but  the  number  of  her  days  was  almost  filled.  She  did  not  live  long- 
enough  to  allow  of  his  loving  her  for  her  own  sake :  although  I  trust 
he  cherishes  the  memory  of  her  who  was  so  excellent  a  friend  to  both 
his  parents.  When  she  departed,  I  obeyed  her  wish,  that  I  should  see 
the  world  ;  and  although  we  always  spend  the  summer  at  the  Point,  in 
the  winter  we  live  in  the  Great  Babylon.  I  have  made  many  ventures 
in  literature  since  the  days  of  JBrigadoon,  and,  without  much  fear  of 
the  charge  of  self-conceit,  I  may  add  more  fortunate  ones  ;  but  no 
other  has  ever  filled  me  with  half  the  pride  and  joy  of  that  first  essay. 
I  look  back  upon  the  period  of  my  existence  when  all  my  world  was 
not  more  numerous  than  Noah's,  as  upon  another  life,  a  previous  state 
of  being,  from  which  my  present  days  stand  wholly  apart,  except  for 
that  unseen  bridge  which  Memory  builds  up  out  of  Love,  and  Gratitude, 
and  Regret,  to  stand  all  shocks  of  Time.  What  a  little  round  of  life  it 
was,  and  yet  how  perfect !  The  circle  has  expanded  widely  enough 
since  then,  and  yet  I  move  less  freely.  As  for  the  romance  of  the 
w-orld,  I  have  had  my  share  of  what  is  called  such ;  but  for  excite- 
ment, and  anxiety,  and  peril,  nothing  I  have  since  experienced  has 
approached  that  great  adventure  of  my  early  manhood,  when  I  went 
down  beneath  the  sea  to  pluck  the  secret  from  a  dead  man's  breast, 
and  found  him  in  truth  what  well-beloved  Uncle  Theo  had  always  said 
he  was,  A  Perfect  Treasure. 

THE   END. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 


WAS  passing  in  review  masses  of  correspondence,  betimes,  on  the 
loth  of  June,  clearing  the  weeds  from  the  flowers,  and  tying  up 
the  precious  papers  of  a  life  passed  in  the  thick  of  the  literary  activi- 
ties of  my  time,  when  I  received  a  letter.  "  I  should  have  written  to 
you  earlier  to-day  but  from  the  smart  blow  of  this  sudden  illness  of 
our  dear  Charles  Dickens,  who  had  engaged  to  meet  me  this  very 
afternoon  (June  9)  at  3  o'clock,  little  dreaming  of  what  was  to  put 
aside  the  appointment."     I  rang  for  the  morning  papers. 

Charles  Dickens  had  passed  away  from  us  !  Lay  before  me  his 
letter  in  which  he  told  me  how  on  a  certain  June  day,  travelling  from 
Gad's  Hill  to  London,  a  bluff  City  man  had  piped  over  the  edge  of 
his  morning  paper,  "  Do  you  see  this  ?  Douglas  Jerrold  is  dead ! " 
Dickens  was  inexpressibly  shocked,  for  he  had  seen  into  the  heart  of 
his  friend :  and  they  had  parted  only  a  few  days  before,  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  few  happy  hours  in  the  house  by  Rochester. 
"Few  of  his  friends" — I  have  the  words  before  me  in  a  blurred 
writing  not  often  written  by  that  firm  and  willing  hand — "I  think, 
can  have  had  more  favourable  opportunities  of  knowing  him,  in  his 
gentlest  and  most  affectionate  aspect,  than  I  have  had.  He  was  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of  men." 

So  of  Dickens.  Who  knew  him  best  and  closest,  saw  how  little  he 
would  ever  produce  to  the  outer  world  of  the  bright,  chivalrous, 
engaging,  and  deep  and  tender  heart  that  beat  within  his  bosom. 
The  well  of  kindness  was  open  to  mankind,  and  from  it  generations 
will  drink :  but  it  was  never  fathomed.  Charles  Dickens,  as  all 
writers  about  him  have  testified,  was  so  graciously  as  well  as  lavishly 
endowed  by  Nature  that  every  utterance  was  sunny,  every  sentiment 
pure,  every  emotional  opinion  instinctively  right  —  like  a  woman's. 
The  head  that  governed  the  richly-stored  heart  was  wise,  prompt,  and 
alert,  at  the  same  time.  He  communicated  to  all  he  did  the  delightful 
sense  of  ease  with  power.  Prodigal  as  he  was,  he  seemed  ever  to 
reserve  more  love  and  tenderness  than  he  gave.  His  vigour  was 
sustained,  as  well  as  brilliant  and  daring.  His  mind,  so  marked  in 
its  self-respect  and  equal  poise,  was  never  weak  on  great  occasions, 
as  the  judicial  mind  so  often  is.  There  was  something  feminine  in 
the  quality  that  led  him  to  the  right  verdict,  the  appropriate  word, 
the  core  of  the  heart  of  the  question  in  hand.  The  air  about  him 
vibrated  with  hts  activity,  and  his  surprising  vitality.  In  a  difficulty 
men  felt  safe,  merely  because  he  was  present.  Most  easily,  among  all 
thinkers  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know,  was  he  master  of  every 
situation  in  which  he  placed  himself.  Not  only  because  of  the  latent, 
conscious  power  that  was  in  him,  and  the  knightly  cheerfulness  which 
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became  the  pure-minded  servant  of  humanity  who  had  used  himself 
to  victory  ;  but  because  he  adopted  always  the  old  plain  advice,  and 
deliberated  well  before  he  acted  with  the  vigour  which  was  inseparable 
from  any  activity  of  his. 

The  art  with  which  Charles  Dickens  managed  men  and  women  was 
nearly  all  emotional.  As  in  his  books,  he  drew  at  will  upon  the  tears 
of  his  readers :  in  his  life  he  helped  men  with  a  spontaneous  grace 
and  sweetness  which  are  indescribable.  The  deep,  rich,  cheery  voice  ; 
the  brave  and  noble  countenance ;  the  hand  that  had  the  fire  of 
friendship  in  its  grip  —  all  played  their  part  in  comforting  in  a  moment 
the  creature  who  had  come  to  Charles  Dickens  for  advice,  for  help,  for 
sympathy.  When  he  took  a  cause  in  hand,  or  a  friend  under  his  wing, 
people  who  knew  him  breathed  in  a  placid  sense  of  security.  He  had 
not  only  the  cordial  will  to  be  of  use  w'herever  his  services  could  be 
advantageously  enlisted,  but  he  could  see  at  a  glance  the  exact  thing 
he  might  do ;  and  beyond  the  range  of  his  conviction  as  to  his  own 
power,  or  the  limit  of  proper  asking  or  advancing,  no  power  on  earth 
could  move  him  the  breaclth  of  a  hair. 

Slow  to  adopt  a  cause,  Charles  Dickens  w^as  the  first  in  the  battle 
for  it  when  he  had  espoused  it.  He  had  the  qualities  of  the  perfect 
trooper  as  well  as  the  far-seeing  captain.  I  have  a  letter  of  his  about 
Italy,  dated  1844,  in  which,  amid  hearty  gossip,  he  turns  to  a  cause 
that  was  dear  to  him  at  the  time.  "  Come  and  see  me  in  Italy,"  he 
says  to  my  father.  "  Let  us  smoke  a  pipe  among  the  vines.  I  have 
taken  a  little  house  surrounded  by  them ;  and  no  man  in  the  world 
should  be  more  welcome  to  it  than  you."  And  from  the  midst  of  the 
vines,  he  turns  to  the  Sanatorium  in  the  New  Road,  nearly  opposite 
the  Devonshire  Place,  in  which  so  many  wisely  happy  evenings  have 
been  passed.  "  Is  your  modesty  really  a  confirmed  habit,  or  could 
you  prevail  upon  yourself,  if  you  are  moderately  well,  to  let  me  call 
you  up  for  a  word  or  two  at  the  Sanatorium  dinner  ?  There  are  some 
men  (excellent  men)  connected  with  that  institution  who  would  take 
the  very  strongest  interest  in  your  doing  so  ;  and  do  advise  me  one  of 
these  days,  that  if  I  can  do  it  well  and  unaffectedly,  I  may."  Dickens 
had  steadfastness,  endurance,  thoroughness  —  in  all  he  undertook.  If 
he  invited  a  friend  to  his  house,  and  it  was  at  a  distance,  he  would 
write  the  most  minute  directions  —  a  way-bill,  and  enliven  every  mile- 
stone with  a  point  of  humour,  or  a  happy  suggestion  of  pleasure  to 
come  out  of  the  excursion.  "Think  it  over" — this  from  Switzerland 
to  a  dear  friend  in  London.  "  I  could  send  you  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey.  It's  nearly  all  railroad  and  steamboat,  and 
the  easiest  in  the  world."  I  have  another  letter  of  invitation  to 
Paris  —  written  some  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  Amid  exquisite 
touches  of  humour,  and  in  the  glow  of  his  friendship,  lie  details  of  the 
precisest  kind  —  beginning  :  "  The  fifteenth  of  March  is  on  a  Monday. 
Now  you  can't  cross  to  Boulogne  on  a  Sunday,  unless  in  summer- 
time. *  *  *  The  railroad  from  Abbeville  hither,  finished  some  time, 
is  announced  to  open  on  the  ist  of  March."  There  are  directions  in 
the  event  of  the  railroad  being  open,  and  in  the  event  of  its  remaining 
closed,  and  an  offer  to  secure  the  proper  seat  in  the  malle  posie  at 
Boulogne.     The  coming,  the  visit,  the  return,  the  hour  of  arrival  in 
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London,  are  all  mapped  out,  winding  up  with  — "  in  London  on 
Saturday  night  the  27th.      V^oila  tout — as  we  say." 

In  more  serious  matters  he  was  a  man  of  order,  and  of  righteous 
doing  indeed.  Cant  is  so  W'ell  aired  about  the  world,  and  people 
have  come  to  take  a  spice  of  it  so  much  for  granted  in  every  public 
man  who  holds  the  cause  of  his  brethren  to  heart,  that  they  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  noblest  servant  that  he  had  not  the  most 
infinitesimal  particle  of  it.  Writing  from  the  South,  when  he  was 
about  to  travel  to  London  with  the  MS.  of  "  The  Christmas  Carol  " 
(more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago)  to  read  it  to  a  few  friends  in 
Mr.  John  Forster's  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  he  observed  of 
the  book,  "  I  have  tried  to  strike  a  blow  upon  that  part  of  the  brass 
countenance  of  wicked  Cant  where  such  compliment  is  sorely  needed 
at  this  time.  And  I  trust  that  the  result  of  my  training  is  at  least  the 
exhibition  of  a  strong  desire  to  make  it  a  staggerer.  If  you  should 
think  at  the  end  of  the  four  rounds  (there  are  no  more)  that  the  said 
Cant,  in  the  language  of  BelVs  Life,  '  comes  up  piping,'  I  shall  be  very 
much  the  better  for  it."  Dickens  abhorred  a  sham  with  his  whole 
soul.  When  he  published  his  "  Child's  History  of  England,"  the 
mass  took  it  foi*  granted  that  the  chapters  which  were  appearing  in 
the  columns  of  "  Household  Words,"  were  so  much  copy ;  and  that 
the  writing  of  it  for  his  own  children  was  only  a  common,  and  to  the 
world,  warrantable  artistic  fiction.  Such  fiction  was  not  possible  to 
the  greatest  fiction  writer  of  our  century.  I  have  his  words  before 
me,  on  this  history ;  and  the  ink  is  yellowing  fast. 

"  I  am  writing  a  little  history  of  England  for  my  boy,  which  I  will 
send  you  when  it  is  printed  for  him,  though  your  boys  are  too  old  to 
profit  by  it.  It  is  curious  that  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  him  (writing, 
I  dare  say,  at  the  same  moment  with  you)  the  exact  sj^irit  of  your 
paper.*  For  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  he  were  to  get  hold  of 
any  Conservative  or  High-Church  notions ;  and  the  best  way  of 
guarding  against  such  horrible  result  is,  I  take  it,  to  wring  the  parrot's 
neck  in  his  very  cradle.  Oh  Heaven,  if  you  could  have  been  with 
me  at  a  hospital  dinner  last  Monday  !  There  were  men  there  —  your 
city  aristocracy  —  who  made  such  speeches,  and  expressed  such  senti- 
ments, as  any  moderately  intelligent  dustman  would  have  blushed 
through  his  cindery  bloom  to  have  thought  of  Sleek,  slobbering, 
bon-paunched,  overfed,  apoplectic,  snorting  cattle  —  and  the  auditory 
leaping  up  in  their  delight !  I  never  saw  such  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  purse,  or  felt  so  degraded  and  debased  by  its  contemplation, 
since  I  have  had  eyes  and  ears.  The  absurdity  of  the  thing  was  too 
horrible  to  laugh  at.  It  was  perfectly  overwhelming.  But  if  I  could 
have  partaken  it  with  anybody  who  would  have  felt  it  as  you  would 
have  done,  it  would  have  had  quite  another  aspect ;  or  would  at  least, 
like  a  '  classical '  mask,  have  had  one  funny  side  to  relieve  its  dismal 
features. 

"  Supposing  fifty  families  were  to  emigrate  into  the  wilds  of  North 
America — yours,  mine,  and  forty-eight  others:  picked  for  their 
concurrence  of  opinion  on  all  important  subjects,  and  for  their 
resolution  to  found  a  colony  of  common  sense.     How  soon  would 

•The  Preacher  Parrot. 
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that  devil  Cant  present  itself  among  them  in  one  shape  or  other  — 
the  day  they  landed,  do  you  say  —  or  the  day  after  ? 

"  That  is  a  great  mistake  (almost  the  only  one  I  know)  in  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  where  the  Princess  restores  people  to  their  original 
beauty  by  sprinkling  them  with  the  Golden  Water.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  she  must  have  made  monsters  of  them  by  such  a  christening  as 
that." 

There  is  a  manuscript  the  world  knows  nothing  about  this  day, 
and  yet  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  existence,  and  in  circulation 
among  those  who  were  native  to  the  author's  hearth.  The  Life  of 
our  Saviour  was  written  by  Charles  Dickens  to  guide  the  hearts  of 
his  children ;  and  if  ever  a  labour  of  love  was  done  by  that  most 
affectionate  nature,  this  was  pre-eminently  it.  By  the  eloquent  pages 
that  now  will  shortly  be  put  within  the  reach  of  every  English  and 
American  household,  the  children  of  Charles  Dickens  were  taught 
their  first  lessons  of  Christian  love  and  Christian  chivalry.  With 
what  patience  and  thoroughness  he  wrought  out  his  creed  in  his 
home  can  be  known  only  to  the  happy  few  who  were  privileged  to 
live  his  life,  and  to  study  the  splendid  and  unbroken  harmonies 
which  dwelt  in  the  life  within  as  well  as  in  the  life  without.  How  far 
the  ripples  of  his  home-spirit  rounded  into  the  outer  world  will,  I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  that  world,  be  drawn  by  the  hand  to  which  the 
solemn  duties  of  biographer  shall  be  presently  confided.  The  circles 
broadened  into  far-off  places  from  that  vehement  central  vibration  of 
love  —  and  strangers  stretched  out  their  arms  to  Dickens,  and  weary 
men  unknown  sought  his  cheery  and  valiant  temperament  as  balm  and 
comfort. 

When  Ada,  Lady  Lovelace,  was  dying,  and  suffering  the  tortures 
of  a  slow  internal  disease,  she  expressed  a  craving  to  see  Charles 
Dickens,  and  talk  with  him.  He  went  to  her,  and  found  a  mourning 
house.  The  lady  was  stretched  upon  a  couch,  heroically  enduring 
her  agony.  The  appearance  of  Dickens's  earnest,  sympathetic  face 
was  immediate  relief  She  asked  him  whether  the  attendant  had  left 
a  basin  of  ice,  and  a  spoon.  She  had.  "  Then  give  me  some  now 
and  then,  and  don't  notice  me  when  I  crush  it  between  my  teeth :  it 
soothes  my  pain :  and  we  can  talk." 

The  womanly  tenderness  —  the  wholeness  —  with  which  Dickens 
would  enter  into  the  delicacies  of  such  a  situation,  will  rise  instantly 
to  the  mind  of  all  who  knew  him.  That  he  was  at  the  same  moment 
the  most  careful  of  nurses,  and  the  most  sympathetic  and  sustaining 
of  comforters,  who  can  doubt .'' 

"  Do  you  ever  pray  ?  "  the  poor  lady  asked. 

"  Every  morning  and  every  evening,"  was  Dickens's  answer,  in  that 
rich  sonorous  voice  which  crowds  happily  can  remember,  but  of  which 
they  can  best  understand  all  the  eloquence  who  knew  how  simple 
and  devout  he  was  when  he  spoke  of  sacred  things  —  of  suffering,  of 
wrong,  or  of  misfortune.  His  engaging  manner  when  he  came 
suddenly  in  contact  with  a  sick  friend,  defies  description  ;  but  from 
his  own  narrative  of  his  walk  with  my  father,  which  he  told  me  made 
his  heart  heavy,  and  was  a  gloomy  task,  it  is  easy  for  friends  to 
understand  the  patience,  solicitude,  and  kindly  counsel,  and  designed 
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humour  with  which  he  went  through  with  it.  My  father  was  very  ill, 
but  under  Dickens's  thoughtful  care  he  had  rallied  before  they  reached 
the  Temple.  "  We  strolled  through  the  Temple,"  Dickens  wrote  me, 
"  on  our  way  to  a  boat,  and  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  him 
stamping  about  Elm  Tree  Court,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  pushing  his  hair  back,  laughing  in  his  heartiest  manner  at  a 
ridiculous  remembrance  we  had  in  common,  which  I  had  presented 
in  some  exaggerated  light,  to  divert  him."  Then  again  —  of  the  same 
day — "The  dinner  party  was  a  large  one,  and  I  did  not  sit  near 
him  at  table.  But  he  and  I  arranged  before  we  went  in  to  dinner 
that  he  was  only  to  eat  some  simple  dish  that  we  agreed  upon,  and 
was  only  to  drink  sherry  and  water."  Then:  " We  exchanged,  'God 
bless  you,'  and  shook  hands."     And  they  never  met  again. 

But  how  full  of  wise  consideration  is  all  this  day  spent  with  the 
invalid  friend,  in  the  midst  of  merriment  ^  even  to  the  ridiculous 
remembrance  "presented  in  some  exaggerated  light,  to  divert  him." 
Another  friend  records  how  he  met  Dickens  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
was  observed,  at  a  glance,  by  that  most  masterly  and  piercing  observer 
to  be  in  low  spirits  and  feeble.  Whereupon,  Dickens,  who  had 
ample  and  momentous  business  of  his  own  on  hand,  put  it  aside, 
sketched  a  pleasant  day  together,  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  and  a  walk. 
In  short,  to  watch  the  many  sides  of  his  unselfishness,  and  the  fund 
of  resources  for  the  good  of  other  people  he  had  at  his  command,  was 
to  be  astonished  at  his  extraordinary  vitality.  How  good  he  was  to 
all  who  had  the  slightest  claim  on  him,  who  shall  tell  ?  But  that  v.-hich 
Hepworth  Dixon  said  over  my  father's  dust,  may  be  assuredly  repeated 
by  the  narrow  bed  near  Macaulay,  Sheridan,  and  Handel.  If  every 
one  who  has  received  a  favour  at  the  hands  of  Dickens  should  cast  a 
flower  upon  his  grave,  a  mountain  of  roses  will  lie  upon  the  great 
man's  breast. 

To  plaster  a  few  of  the  ills  which  obtrude  themselves  unpleasantly 
upon  the  attention  with  cheques  handed  to  resounding  cheers,  is  a 
kind  of  charity  that  is  strongly  spiced  with  selfishness.  The  sham  , 
of  charity  dinner  speakers  and  donors  Dickens  abhorred,  as  I 
have  shown.  And  in  like  manner  and  with  like  vehemence  he 
detested  slip-shod  assistance  :  careless,  unreflecting  giving.  The  last 
time  I  sate  with  him  on  a  business  occasion  was  at  a  Council  meeting 
of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.  There  had  been  an  application 
from  the  wife  of  a  literary  brother.  The  wrecked  man  of  letters  was 
suftering  from  that  which  would  never  relax  its  hold  upon  him.  But  it 
could  not  be  said  that  his  misconduct  had  not  brought  on  the  blow. 
The  firmness  and  delicacy  with  which  Dickens  sketched  the  case  to 
the  Council,  passing  wholly  over  the  cause  to  get  at  once  at  the 
imploring  fact  upon  which  our  hearts  could  not  be  closed,  left  in 
my  mind  a  delightful  sense  of  his  abounding  goodness.  He  spoke  of 
the  wife,  and  her  heroic  self-abandonment  to  her  husband,  through 
years  which  would  have  tried  beyond  endurance  very  many  wives ; 
he  begged  that  the  utmost  might  be  clone,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
remained  firmly  just.  What  were  the  objects  of  the  Fund  as  laid  down 
in  the  rules  ?  Did  the  case  come  strictly  within  the  limits  of  our 
mission  ?     Friendship,  sympathy  apart,  was  it  a  proper  and  deserving 
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case  ?  The  points  were  argued  with  the  greatest  care  ;  and  all  the 
time  an  acute  anxiety  was  upon  the  face  of  the  chairman.  When  at 
length  we  saw  our  way  to  afford  the  help  desired,  Dickens's  face 
brightened  as  he  became  busy  with  his  minutes  and  his  books,  and 
his  secretary  who  was  at  hand,  and  he  remarked  cheerily  how  glad 
he  was  we  had  seen  our  way  to  do  something. 

Another  occasion  thrusts  itself  through  a  crowd  of  recollections. 
A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  of  many  others  to  whom  literature  is 
a  staff,  had  died.  To  say  that  his  family  had  claims  on  Charles 
Dickens,  is  to  say  that  they  were  promptly  acknowledged,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  grace  and  heartiness  which  double  the  gift,  sweeten  the 
bread,  and  warm  the  wine.  I  asked  a  connection  of  our  dead  friend 
whether  he  had  seen  the  poor  wife  and  children. 

"  Seen  them !  "  he  answered,  "  I  was  there  to-day.  They  arc 
removed  into  a  charming  cottage  :  they  have  everything  about  them  : 
and,  just  think  of  this,  when  I  burst  into  one  of  the  parlours,  in  my 
eager  survey  of  the  new  home,  I  saw  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  up 
some  steps,  hammering  away  lustily.  He  turned :  it  was  Charles 
Dickens,  and  he  was  hanging  the  pictures  for  the  widow." 

Dickens  was  the  soul  of  truth  and  manliness  as  well  as  kindness,  so 
that  such  a  service  as  this  came  as  naturally  to  him  as  help  from  his 
purse.  His  friend  Paul  Fdval  has  said  over  his  grave — "  Nothing  in 
him  was  false,  not  even  his  modesty." 

There  was  that  boy-element  in  Charles  Dickens  which  has  been 
so  often  remarked  in  men  of  genius,  as  to  appear  as  almost  insepar- 
able from  the  highest  gifts  of  nature.  "  Why,  we  played  a  game  of 
knock'em  down  only  a  week  or  two  ago,"  a  friend  has  remarked  to 
me,  with  brimming  eyes.  "  And  he  showed  all  the  old  astonishing- 
energy  and  delight  in  taking  aim  at  Aunt  Sally." 

My  own  earliest  recollections  of  Charles  Dickens  are  of  his  gayest 
moods  ;  when  the  boy  in  him  was  exuberant,  and  leap-frog  or 
rounders  were  not  sports  too  young  for  the  player  who  had  written 
"  Pickwick  "  twenty  years  before.  To  watch  him  through  an  after- 
noon, by  turns  light  and  grave  ;  gracious,  and  loving  and  familiar 
to  the  young,  apt  and  vigorous  in  council  with  the  old  \  ready  for  a 
frolic  upon  the  lawn,  as  ready  for  a  committee  meeting  in  the  library  ; 
and  then  to  catch  his  cheery  good-night,  and  feel  the  hand  that  spoke 
so  truly  from  the  heart — was  to  see  Charles  Dickens  the  man,  the 
friend,  the  companion  and  the  counsellor  all  at  once,  and  to  get  at 
something  like  a  just  estimate  of  that  which  was  beautiful  in  the 
brilliant  and  noble  Englishman  we  have  lost.  The  sweet  and  holv 
lessons  which  he  presented  to  humanity  out  of  the  humble  places  in 
the  world,  could  not  have  been  evolved  out  of  a  nature  less  true  and 
sympathetic  than  his  was.  It  wanted  such  a  man  as  Dickens  was 
in  his  life,  to  be  such  a  writer  as  he  was  for  the  world.  He  drew 
beauties  out  of  material  that  to  the  common  eye  was  vulgar,  m\- 
•promising  stuff.  Shallow  readers  have  said  of  him  that  he  could  not 
draw  a  gentleman  or  a  lady ;  and  this  charge  has  provoked  some 
remarks  from  the  Times  which  are  bold  and  to  the  point : — 

"We    have    heard    it    objected    also    by   gentlemen    that    Charles 
Dickens  could  never  describe  '  a  lady,'  and  by  ladies  that  he  could 
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never  sketch  the  character  of  '  a  gentleman ' ;  but  we  have  always 
observed  that  when  put  to  the  proof  these  male  and  female  critics 
failed  lamentably  to  establish  their  case.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Charles  Dickens's  gentlemen  were  all  as  well  dressed  as  those  who 
resort  to  Poole's  Temple  of  Fashion,  or  that  his  ladies  were  always 
attired  in  the  very  last  fancy  of  Worth.  Dress  is  no  doubt  what  may 
be  called  in  the  catechism  of  gentility  the  '  outward  and  visible  sign ' 
of  a  gentleman,  just  as  the  outward  fashion  of  a  lady  is  shown  by 
her  dress  ;  but  even  these  are  nothing  if  that  '  inward  and  spiritual 
grace '  which  is  characteristic  of  the  true  gentleman  and  real  lady 
be  wanting,  and  in  that  grace,  however  negligent  they  may  be  in  their 
attire,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Charles  Dickens's  works  are  never 
deficient.  We  are  not  denying  that  the  true  type  of  gentle  life  is  to 
be  found  in  the  upper  classes.  Far  from  it.  We  only  insist,  when 
we  are  told  that  Charles  Dickens  could  not  describe  either  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman,  that  there  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  life,  and  that  the  inward  delicacy  and  gentle  feeling  which 
we  acknowledge  as  the  only  true  criterion  of  the  class,  may  be  found 
under  the  smockfrock  of  the  ploughboy  as  well  as  beneath  the  mantle 
of  an  earl." 

The  "  fierce  light "  which  beats  not  only  about  a  throne,  but  about 
all  stations  in  life  in  these  days,  has  discovered  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  creed  which  animated  Dickens,  when,  working  upon  his  own  ob- 
servation, he  drew  a  gentleman  in  the  rough  form  of  Joe  Gargery, 
and  planted  a  little  chivalry  in  the  breast  of  the  convict  who  was 
grateful  to  Pip.  In  the  long  gallery  of  Dickens's  portraits  of  the 
men  and  women  of  his  time,  there  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all 
degrees.  He  made  no  fuss  about  "  nature's  noblemen " ;  but  he 
painted  what  he  saw,  and  delighted  to  find  strong  elements  of  that 
goodness  which  he  loved  so  passionately,  and  worshipped  so  devoutly, 
in  all  his  rambles  and  prospectings  in  the  unlikliest  places.  That  he 
drew  with  an  impartial  hand  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  hold  his 
creations  at  once  got  of  the  public  mind,  but  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life  and  work,  away  from  his  desk.  The  conventional  gentleman 
and  lady  had  no  picturesque  side  to  attract  him ;  and  they  could 
seldom  be  got  into  the  frame  of  his  subject.  He  was  an  artist,  and 
he  consequently  preferred  a  green  lane  and  a  gypsy  camp,  any  and 
every  day,  to  the  Ladies'  Mile  and  a  lounge  in  his  club.  If  you  want 
to  make  your  most  conventional  gentleman  look  noble  in  marble  to  all 
posterity,  you  strip  the  figure  Poole  has  made  in  his  inspired  moment, 
and  shake  out  a  toga,  and  think  about  sandals.  Now  the  poor  and 
lowly  come  to  the  artist's  hand,  ready-made  pictures.  Besides,  the 
observer's  sense  of  justice  is  gratified,  when  he  finds  himself  enabled 
out  of  the  fund  of  his  own  discoveries  among  the  neglected  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  to  rehabilitate  the  humble  and  despised.  While  the 
tendency  of  modern  party  warfare  has  been  grievously  to  quicken 
and  heat  class  animosities,  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  which 
have  been  spread  over  every  level  of  society,  have  been  powerful 
counter-agents,  teaching  all  classes  the  truth  that  is  the  best  bond 
and  the  safest  —  viz.,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Tifnes,  the  gentleman 
is  to  be  found  "  under  the  smockfrock  of  the  ploughboy  as  well  as 
beneath  the  mantle  of  an  earl." 
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Only  Charles  Dickens  wrought  this  out  many  years  ago,  by  patient 
travels  in  the  midst  of  the  smockfrocks  ;  and  by  obtaining  proof 
positive  that  there  was,  occasionally,  a  gentle  heart  under  the  corduroy 
of  a  costermonger.  Dickens's  triumph  lay  in  this,  that  he  convinced 
mankind  of  the  truth  and  completeness  of  his  diagnosis.  None  of 
the  genteel  classes  are  on  intimate  terms  of  daily  intercourse  with 
ostlers  ;  and  yet  who  has  not  accepted  Sam  Weller  as  a  part  of  the 
breathing  population  of  the  Empire  ?  Dickens's  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  census.* 

By  this  admirable  stand-point  for  his  observation  of  humanity  which 
he  had  adopted,  Dickens  had  come  to  regard  all  men  and  women 
so  thoroughly  and  exclusively  on  account  of  their  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  worth,  that  he  was  at  home  with  all  kinds  of  society,  in 
the  highest  and  in  the  humblest  walks.  So  that  it  is  easy  to  picture 
him  standing  in  a  drawing-room  at  Windsor  Castle,  one  arm  just 
resting  upon  the  sofa,  and  talking  in  his  quiet,  earnest  manner  to  the 
first  lady  in  the  land.  There  would  not  be  the  least  shadow  of  nervous- 
ness in  him  :  so  great  was  the  command  which  his  trained  brain  and 
heart  had  given  him,  in  the  presence  of  humanity  of  every  degree, 
under  every  conceivable  circumstance, f  by  the  throne,  or  facing 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  who  loved  him,  one  and  all,  so  well. 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  sufferer ; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

The  "  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit,"  how  often  has 
Dickens  painted  :  the  Christian  gentleman,  if  not  Poole's  :  the  modest, 
high-souled  gentlewoman  —  a  lady,  if  not  Worth's  ?  He  inclined  to 
the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  was  delighted  to  catch  heavy  thumbs 
turning  over  the  holy  pictures.  But  he  turned  no  sour  face  upon  the 
well-to-do.  Of  the  foibles  and  pretences  of  these  he  was  an  unsparing 
critic ;  but  he  was  as  unsparing  when  he  had  the  vices  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor  to  deal  with.  He  was  pre-Raphaelite  in  his  allegiance  and 
constancy  to  Nature  ;  but  his  eye  loved  the  beautiful,  and  his  spirit 
leaned  to  all  that  was  valiant,  noble  and  holy  in  the  human  heart.     If 

*  The  British  Medical  yournal  declares: — "How  true  to  nature,  even  to  their  most  trivial 
details,  almost  every  character  and  every  incident  in  the  works  of  the  great  novelist  whose  dust  has 
just  been  laid  to  rest,  really  were,  is  best  known  to  those  whose  tastes  or  whose  duties  led  them  to 
frequent  the  paths  of  life  from  which  Dickens  delighted  to  draw.  But  none,  except  medical  men,  can 
judge  of  the  rare  fidelity  with  which  he  followed  the  great  Mother  through  the  devious  paths  of 
disease  and  death.  In  reading 'Oliver  Twist '  and  'Dombey  and  Son,'  or  'The  Chimes,'  or  even 
'  No  Thoroughfare,'  the  physician  often  felt  tempted  to  say,  'What  a  gain  it  would  have  been  to 
physic  if  one  so  keen  to  observe  and  so  facile  to  describe  had  devoted  his  powers  to  the  medical  art. ' 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  description  of  hectic  (in  'Oliver  Twist')  has  found  its  way  into  more 
than  one  standard  work  in  both  medicine  and  surgery."  The  Lazu  yournal  bears  testimony  to  his 
truth  and  force,  as  a  painter  of  lawyers  : — "  He  has  left  us  a  whole  gallery  of  legal  caricatures.  We 
have  the  wonderful  trial  of  '  Bardell  v.  Pickwick, '  introducing  the  fussy  Buzfuz,  and  that  rare  phenom- 
enon, a  modest  junior.  In  the  same  book  we  have  the  smart  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  excellent 
Mr.  Perker,  and  the  solicitor  to  the  Wellers.  In  '  Bleak  House '  we  have  the  great  chancery  suit  of 
'  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce, '  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  court,  of  the  lawyers  engaged  in  the  suit,  of 
the  shrewd  solicitor  of  the  Dedlock  family,  and  of  the  poor  law-writer.  In  the  'Old  Curiosity  Shop' 
we  have  Sampson  Brass,  the  masculine  Sally  Brass,  and  the  mirth-provoking  Dick  Swiveller.  In 
'  Great  Expectations  '  we  have  that  wonderful  character,  Wemmick,  and  his  well-conceived  employer, 
the  Old  Bailey  attorney.     We  need  not  add  to  the  list." 

t  Her  Majesty  gave  Dickens,  with  charming  modesty  "to  so  great  an  author,"  a  copy  of  her 
Highland  book,  inscribed  in  her  beautiful  handwriting,  "Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  from  Victoria  R." 
Dickens  had  hardly  offered  the  Queen  his  favourite  library  edition  of  his  works,  to  which  Her  Majesty 
at  once  gave  a  place  of  honour,  when  he  died. 
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he  took  his  heroes  amid  the  lower  or  middle  ranks  of  life,  it  was 
because  here  the  picturesque  in  these  won  the  artist's  eye  ;  and  if  he 
drew  the  good  that  was  in  the  scenes  he  analysed  rather  than  the  bad, 
it  was  because  he  delighted  in  finding  it  under  the  most  unpromising 
circumstances,  and  in  showing  —  to  quote  a  line  from  my  father  — 
"  there  is  goodness,  like  wild  honey,  hived  in  strange  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  world." 

But  I  am  not  presuming  to  elaborate  a  literary  estimate  of  Charles 
Dickens.  The  time  is  not  now,  if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  necessary, 
for  the  popularity  of  his  prodigious  and  glorious  work  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  universal.  People  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Gamp  will  not  do, 
in  French,  as  Madame  Gamp,  and  that  his  fiction  will  not  bear 
transplanting:  but  the  transplanting  steadily  goes  on •  nevertheless  ; 
and  every  day  shows  us  how  far  the  range  of  human  sympathy 
stretches,  when  the  name  of  Dickens  wakes  it.  Papers  in  any  tongue 
that  has  a  printing-press,  have  echoed  the  lamentations  of  our  own 
over  him  whom  Mr.  Chorley  has  called  "one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficent  men  of  genius  England  has  produced  since  the  days 
of  Shakspeare." 

Since  writing  the  page  on  which  Dickens  as  a  painter  of  gentlefolk 
is  handled,  I  have  seen  the  tearful  eloquent  record  which  Mr.  Chorley, 
who  knew  his  subject  so  well,  has  printed  in  the  Aihcuccinn.  I  am 
delighted  to  find  my  view  supported  by  so  sound  an  authority.  Mr. 
Chorley  says :  "  It  has  been  said  that  he  could  not  draw  gentlemen 
and  ladies  (as  footmen  understand  the  designation).  This  is  false. 
The  characters  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  in  '  Bleak  House,'  that  of 
Mrs.  Steerforth,  in  '  David  Copperfield,'  and  fifty  indications  more, 
may  be  cited  in  disproof.  That  he  found  greater  pleasure  in  selecting 
and  rviarking  out  figures  where  the  traits  were  less  smoothed  or  effaced 
by  the  varnish  of  polite  society  than  in  picturing  those  of  a  world 
where  the  expression  of  individual  characters  becomes  less  marked,  is 
true.  To  each  man  his  own  field.  An  essay  could  be  recalled 
written  to  prove  that  Scott  was  a  miserable  creature,  because  his 
imagination  delighted  in  the  legends  and  traditions  of  feudal  times, 
with  their  lords  and  their  retainers.  And  yet  Scott  gave  us  the  fisher- 
folk  in  '  The  Antiquary,'  and  Jeannie  Deans.  But  though  as  '  a  man 
of  the  people '  Dickens  loved  to  draw  the  people  in  all  their  varieties 
and  humour  and  incomplete  ambitions, —  and  though  he  was  by  nature 
and  experience  a  shrewd  redresser  of  abuses  —  tracing  them  back  to 
their  primal  causes  —  he  was  in  no  respect  the  destroyer  it  was  for 
awhile  the  whim  of  fools  of  quality  and  the  faded  people  who  hang 
on  their  skirts  to  consider  him.  One  who  redresses  grievances  is  not, 
therefore,  an  overthrower  of  thrones.  The  life  and  work  of  Dickens 
expressed  a  living  protest  against  Disorder  —  no  matter  what  the 
Order." 

And  in  another  place  Mr.  Chorley  bears  witness  to  that  love  of 
completeness  as  well  as  order,  I  have  touched  upon.  "Those  who 
were  admitted  to  know  Charles  Dickens  in  the  intimacy  of  his  own 
home  cannot  —  without  such  emotion  as  almost  incapacitates  the  heart 
and  hand  —  recall  the  charm  of  his  bounteous  and  genial  hospitality. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more   perfect  in  tact,  more  freely  equal, 
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whatever  the  rank  of  his  guests,  than  was  his  warm  welcome.  The 
frank  grasp  of  his  hand  —  the  bright  smile  on  his  manly  face  —  the 
cheery  greeting  —  are  things  not  to  be  forgotten  while  life  and  reason 
last  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  share  them.  Thus,  his  exquisite 
knowledge  and  punctuality  gave  him  time  even  when  most  busily  at 
work  for  himself  and  others,  to  care  for  and  to  consider  the  pleasure 
of  all  whom  he  harboured  beneath  his  roof" 

Signs  of  the  end,  and  that  he  knew  the  end  was  at  hand,  are  multiplied 
day  by  day  ;  and  they  are  so  many  marks  of  the  love  of  order  that 
was  a  ruling  passion  in  Dickens  from  beginning  to  end.  Death  could 
not  catch  Charles  Dickens  unprepared,  in  any  sense.  That  he  had 
misgivings,  warnings,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  these  led  him  to  prepare 
for  the  change.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  transferred  the 
property  of  "  All  the  Year  Round  "  to  his  eldest  son,  and  formally 
resigned  its  editorship.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  died,  he  was 
to  have  met  his  staunch  and  affectionate  friend  and  fellow-worker,  W. 
H.  Wills,  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  accounts.  He  wrote  to  his 
"  ever  affectionately  "  Charles  Kent : — "  To-morrow  is  a  very  bad  day 
for  me  to  make  a  call,  as  in  addition  to  my  usual  office  business,  I  have 
a  mass  of  accounts  to  settle.  But  I  hope  to  be  with  you  at  three 
o'clock.  If  I  can't  be  —  why,  then  I  shan't  be."  The  letter  was 
written  an  hour  or  two  before  he  lay  insensible  —  his  light  forever 
quenched,  in  the  dining-room  of  Gad's  Hill  Place.  "  You  must  really 
get  rid  of  those  opal  enjoyments.     They  are  too  overpowering: 

"These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 

"I  think  it  was  a  father  of  your  Church  who  made  the  wise  remark  to 
a  young  gentleman  who  got  up  early  (or  stayed  out  late)  at  Verona  ?  " 

The  "  opal  enjoyments  "  refer  to  the  early  sky,  and  the  whole  is 
pleasant  banter  on  the  vehement  devotion  of  his  friend  (the  distin- 
guished poet)  to  his  work  as  editor  of  The  Sun. 

I  had  met  him  about  the  middle  of  May,  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
had  remarked  that  he  had  aged  very  much  in  appearance.  The 
thought-lines  of  his  face  had  deepened,  and  the  hair  had  whitened. 
Indeed,  as  he  approached  me  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  Dickens  :  for  that  was  not  the  vigorous, 
rapid  walk,  with  the  stick  lightly  held  in  the  alert  hand,  which  had 
always  belonged  to  him.  It  was  he,  however,  but  with  a  certain 
solemnity  of  expression  in  the  face,  and  a  deeper  earnestness  in  the 
dark  eyes.  However,  when  he  saw  me  and  shook  my  hand,  the 
delightful  brightness  and  sunshine  swept  over  the  gloom  and  sadness  ; 
and  he  spoke  cheerily  in  the  old  kind  way  —  not  in  the  least  about 
himself —  but  about  my  doings,  about  Dore,  about  London  as  a  subject 
(and  whoever  knew  it  half  so  well  as  he,  in  all  its  highways  and  bye- 
ways?) —  about  all  that  could  interest  me,  that  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment.  And  he  wrung  my  hand  again,  as  we  parted,  and  the  cast 
of  serious  thought  settled  again  upon  the  handsome  face,  as  he  turned, 
wearily  I  thought  for  him,  towards  the  Abbey.         » 

That  within  a  month  he  would  be  resting  there  forever,  buried 
under  flowers  cast  by  loving  hands,  and  that  the  whole  civilised 
world  would  be  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  great  and  good  Englishman, 
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I  never,  for  one  moment,  dreamed.*  But  I  thought  sadly  of  him,  I 
remember,  after  we  had  parted.  Nor  was  I  alone  in  this.  He  was 
walking  with  a  dear  friend  of  his  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  this  one  said, 
speaking  of  Edwin  Drood  — 

"  Well,  you,  or  we,  are  approaching  the  mystery  — " 

Dickens,  who  had  been,  and  was  at  the  moment,  all  vivacity, 
extinguished  his  gaiety,  and  fell  into  a  long  and  silent  reverie,  from 
which  he  never  broke  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk.  Was  he 
pondering  another  and  a  deeper  mystery  than  any  his  brain  could 
unravel,  facile  as  its  mastery  was  over  the  hearts  and  brains  of  his 
brethren  ? 

We  can  never  know. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  railway  accident  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1865,  in  which  Dickens  so  nearly  lost  his  life,  made  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  him  ;  and  that  when  he  referred  to  it,  he 
would  get  up  and  describe  it  with  extraordinary  energy.  He  closed 
his  last  completed  work  with  a  reference  to  it.  "  I  remember  with 
devout  thankfulness  that  I  can  never  be  much  nearer  parting 
company  with  my  readers  forever  than  I  was  then,  until  there  shall 
be  written  against  my  life  the  two  words  with  which  I  have  this  day 
closed  this  book  —  The  End." 

Too  soon,  for  the  country  that  loved  him  and  was  so  proud  of  him, 
are  those  two  words  written.  And  they  were  written  on  the  9th  of 
June  ! 

Blanchard  Jerrold. 


*  Nothing  better  in  its  simple  strength  has  been  written  on  the  sad  subject  than  this  in  the  Monitetiy 
des  Arti  by  my  friend  Ernest  Fillonneau,  who  deplores  a  relation  as  well  as  an  illustrious  companion 
in  letters:  —  "Charles  Dickens  n'est  plus  !  Tout  ce  qui  tient  une  plume,  un  pinceau,  un  crayon  ou  un 
dbauchoir,  tout  ce  qui  pense.  tout  ce  qui  lit,  a  tressailli  de  douleur  et  de  surprise  en  apprenant  sameni 
cette  fin  si  pr^maturee  et  si  impr^vue.  Tous  ses  lecteurs,  quels  qu'ils  soient  (et  il  en  a  dans  le  monde 
entier),  s'etaient  accoutumes  i  voir  I'ecrivain  k  travers  le  livre,  et  k  aimer  profondement  I'homme  qui 
leur  donnait  tant  de  jouissarftes  si  vives,  si  charmantes  et  si  variees.  II  semble  deji  que  chacun  d'eux 
ait  perdu  un  ami.  Je  ne  raconterai  pas  aujourd'hui  cette  noble  carriere,  car  ma  plume  tremble  entre 
mes  doigts  k  la  pensee  de  tout  ce  que  nous,  —  sa  famille  —  venons  de  perdre  en  Charles  Dickens.  II 
n'y  a  de  place  en  ce  moment  que  pour  le  deuil  et  la  consternation.  D'homme  meilleur,  de  cceur  plus 
gen^reux,  de  caractere  plus  loyal,  d'esprit  plus  droit  et  d'ami  plus  sur,  il  n'y  en  eut  jamais.  La  vie 
de  Dickens  a  et^  pure  comme  sa  gloire,  et  les  rayons  bienfaisants  de  I'une  et  de  I'autre  forment 
desormais  I'aur^ole  qui  ^claire  et  protege  sa  memoire  !  " 
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5^~1|~^IS  a  sweet  spot  —  so  lonely,  wild  and  fair, 
JL      Safe  yet  from  man's  encroaching  devastation 

His  plough  and  axe  have  never  triumphed  here, — 
Just  as  it  was,  when,  of  that  trampled  nation 

The  last  sad  warrior,  hunted  like  a  deer. 
Within  its  coppice  took  his  dying  station. 

Waiting  grim  foes  who  tracked  him  by  his  blood, — 

It  stands  to-day  the  same  dense,  darksome  wood. 


Begirt,  too,  on  each  side  by  sylvan  hills. 

No  sounds  of  Art  e'er  reach  this  vale,  or  few  ; 

If,  'chance,  some  stray  flock's  plaint  the  forest  fills. 
Or  cowherd's  song  or  huntsman's  clamorous  crew 

Intrude  —  a  moment,  and  the  tumult  stills: 

The  saucy  squirrel  peers  the  branches  through 

And  chatters, —  mock-birds  and  the  piping  jay 

Resume  their  notes,  and  all  again  is  gav. 


From  the  main  pathway  here  let's  turn  aside, 

And  through  these  tangled  mazes  thread  our  way 

To  the  old  Schoolstead,  now  to  dust  allied : 
I'd  muse  an  hour  around  its  ruins  gray, 

Recall  each  fleeting  rapture  there  that  died, 

Summon  the  careless  urchins  to  their  play, — 

Laugh,  weep,  love,  hate,  rejoice,  rebel  again  ; 

For,  e'en  though  boys,  through  passion's  scale  we  ran. 


Round  the  sad  relics  of  this  ravaged  wall 

No  longer,  at  the  customary  hour, 
Children  obey  the  noon  and  morning  call 

From  the  dread  Master's  lips, —  nor  seek  the  door, 
Fast  thronging  in  from  marbles,  base,  and  ball  ; 

Yet  each  one's  type  is  on  this  earthern  floor : 
The  uninviting  bramble  stands  aloof, 
Unloved  of  all, —  repulsive,  rude,  and  rough  ; 
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The  proud  free  thistle  that  allows  no  foe 

To  tramp  its  bloom,  aye  fair  and  undefiled  ; 

Sweet  eglantine,  whose  presence  here  we  know, 

Though  seen  not,  by  its  fragrance, —  Virtue's  child  ; 

The  virgin  rose  that  peeps  with  modest  glow, 
Half  hid  by  envious  nettles  sharp  and  wild ; 

The  gadding  vine  that  gently  twines  round  all, 

And  binds  them  close  in  amiable  thrall. 


Insects  here  swarming,  personate  them  too  : 
A  bee  and  ant  plod  near  the  very  seat 

Where  pored  two  studious  youths,  and  near  them,  lo  ! 
Two  lazy  flies  are  basking  in  the  heat, 

By  fits  disporting.      Butterflies,  that  know 

Too  well  their  beauty,  flit  from  sweet  to  sweet : 

Yon  cricket,  whose  glad  chirp  knows  no  alloy. 

Recalls  a  bright-browed,  sunny-hearted  boy. 

VII. 

And  lo  !    the  snake  (what  school  hath  not  its  snake  ?) 
Glides  to  the  matted  grass,  his  favorite  lair  : 

How  the  fast-scattering  insects  passage  make 
Till  he  coils  up  his  treacherous  venom  there  ! 

And  here  the  spider  darts,  if  I  but  shake 

His  slenderest  thread,  just  where  the  Master's  chair 

Was  wont  to  stand  —  an  emblem  true  of  him 

Whom  a  slight  rebel  stir  made  quite  as  grim. 


The  various  paths  that,  whilom,  wont  to  pour 
The  joyous  tide  of  youth,  each  merry  morn, 

Adown  their  shady  vistas,  as  of  yore, 

Converge  here  still,  though  choked  by  brier  and  thorn 

Here  lies  the  brave  old  oak,  whose  boughs  hung  o'er 
And  screened  our  roof,  from  his  deep  moorings  torn  : 

Here  the  cool  spring  wherein  we  dipt  our  lips, 

And  the  dull  pool  where  sailed  our  mimic  ships. 


The  spring  is  now  but  mire,  and  a  green  ooze 
Mantles  the  pool, —  erewhile  so  crystal  both; 

On  this  wide  rock  soft  velvet  moss  still  wooes 
The  man  to  rest,  as  oft  it  won  the  youth  ; 

Yonder  the  once  dread  birchen  thicket  grows, 

Whither  the  Master,  whom  our  din  made  wroth, 

Repaired,  with  nervous  strides  and  knitting  brow, 

Replenishing  his  rods,  with  many  a  vow. 
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Once  turning  thence,  like  lion  to  his  lair, 

Lashing  his  switch  as  doth  that  beast  his  tail, 

When  the  still  growing  uproar  met  his  ear, 
It  chanced  his  footing  did  him  sadly  fail, 

Tript  headlong  by  some  urchin's  grassy  snare  ; 
And  when  rang  long  and  loud  our  mirthful  peal 

At  his  mishap,  not  relishing  such  sound, 

Leapt  scowling  up,  and  at  one  vengeful  bound 


Attained  the  sill, —  nor  tarried  long  thereon. 

For  the  doomed  madcap  who  had  vext  him  first, 

A  peach's  slippery  parings  there  had  strown, 
Desperate,  like  Satan  bent  upon  the  worst 

To  work  man's  fall.      His  heel  scarce  touched  the  down, 
Ere  from  his  prostrate  form  (outdoors)  did  burst, 

"Be  school  dismissed!"     Thence,  like  a  beaten  hound 

Whose  tail  points  low,  he  sneaked,  nor  looked  around. 


Such  was  his  wrath  ;  yet  oft  full  kind  was  he. 
And  when  in  happier  mood  would  sit  and  smile 

At  his  own  pleasant  thoughts  ;  or  to  his  knee 
Draw  us,  reluctant,  and  amuse  the  while 

With  boastings  of  his  youth  ;    and  daily  me  — 

The  youngest,  whom,  at  times,  he'd  pet  and  spoil  — 

Adjudge,  for  some  offence,  th'  old  stove  to  straddle  : 

"Come,  mount!"  he'd  say,  "I'll  help  thee  to  thy  saddle." 


Here's  a  slight  remnant  of  the  dyke  we  reared, 

Curbing  to  depth  the  crystal  element. 
Wherein,  from  yonder  bluff,  the  bold  ne'er  feared 

Headlong  to  plunge,  nor  rose  till  breath  was  spent : 
While  I,  unskilled,  near  the  shoal  margin  steered. 

My  graceless  strokes  provoking  merriment. 
Till  some  deft  diver,  groping  like  an  otter. 
Unseen,  would  drag  me  yelling  'neath  the  water. 


This  leaning  tree  my  frolic  mark  still  bears  : 
When  yet  a  sapling  its  lithe  top  I  gained 

(A  favorite  pastime),  and,  'mid  playmates'  cheers. 
Rode  it  to  earth.     Who  hath  not  thus  retained. 

Through  life,  some  bias  given  in  pliant  years 

By  passion's  tug,  or  fate's  rough,  heavy  hand  .'' 

Ah  !    the  tree  withers  if  too  rude  the  shock ; 

So,  oft  in  boyhood  is  the  spirit  broke. 
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On  this  slope  bank  the  maidens'  playhouse  stood, 
Of  rough  exterior,  but  bright-wreathed  within  ; 

And,  though  on  mossy  floor  they  noiseless  trod. 
Their  ceaseless  tongues  made  full-atoning  din. 

Yon  limb  upheld  their  swing's  tree-shaking  load  — 

Two  worn  grooves  telling  where  its  weight  hath  been 

While  the  scared  squirrel  peeped  from  yonder  nook, 

Fearing  some  earthquake  his  high  mansion  shook. 


But  this  dear  knoll  stands  first  in  memory, — 

Where,  as  of  yore,  green  moss  and  fern  are  blended 

Round  the  old  stump,  e'en  then  a  fading  tree  ; 
For  here  —  her  favorite  spot  —  I  daily  tended 

My  little  maid,  then  all  in  all  to  me. 

On  whose  least  breath,  or  smile,  or  sigh  depended 

My  stock  of  cheer.     I  see  her  image  now  — 

Her  dimpled  cheek,  soft  eye,  and  sunny  brow. 


Why  was't  that  I  to  her  so  closely  clung, 

And  she  to  me  ?   at  times  though  sweetly  sour. 

Why  stood  I  mute  while  she  her  lispings  sung  ? 
And  why  reserved  for  her  each  lovelier  flower  ? 

Why  carved  her  name  so  oft  ?   and  when  she  swung, 
Pushed  her  so  high  on  her  aerial  tour. 

Yet  longed  for  her  return  ?   ah  !    fully  blest 

If  she  smiled  on  me  as  she  swiftly  past. 


Why  should  I  fill  Jier  lap,  and  yet  no  other's. 

With  nuts  and  berries,  plucked  from  copses  wild  .' 

Why  should  each  youth's  approach  (all  save  her  brother's) 
Disturb  my  peace,  if  she  but  faintly  smiled  .'' 

Was  the  consuming  flame  man  vainly  smothers 
In  after  years,  then  kindling  in  the  child .'' 

Ah  !    Death's  chill  breath  blew  out  our  little  spark. 

Laid  low  my  shrine,  and  doomed  me  grope  i'  the  dark. 


One  noon,  we  wantoned  till  her  limbs  grew  droopin^ 
Redder  her  cheek  than  health's  own  roses  be. 

Her  heart  beat  wilder,  for  I  felt  it,  stooping 
Down  to  her  ferny  couch,  upon  my  knee  ; 

Her  touch  waxed  feverish,  and  her  spirit  moping. 
While  something  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  e'e  : 

She  homeward  toiled,  with  her  fond  brother's  aid, 

And  left  me  bodings  of  a  dying  "maid. 
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XX. 

• 

I  missed  her  on  the  morrow.     Sad  and  weary, 

And  sick  at  heart,  I  roamed  these  woods  in  vain, 

For  some  still  nook  where  I  in  peace  might  tarry ; 
And  when  I  turned  me  to  our  grounds  again, 

Found  them  deserted,  silent,  dark  and  dreary : 

All  had  been  summoned  from  this  late  gay  scene 

To  follow  to  the  grave I  guessed  it  all, 

And,  jDrone  here,  poured  my  first  young  tears  of  gall. 

XXI. 

A  heavy  week  dragged  through  in  musings  lone, 
No  frolic  thought  across  my  brain  did  fleet ; 

I  shunned  this  knoll,  for  that  its  Flower  was  gone ; 
In  school-hours  slily  watched  her  vacant  seat ; 

And  though  a  tear  would  start,  'twas  seen  of  none  ; 
But  in  a  fortnight  plays  again  grew  sweet, — 

New  sports,  new  comrades   pleased  —  some  toy,  some  bauble  ; 

Till,  ere  one  moon,  who  —  who  had  guessed  my  trouble  ? 


Yet,  now,  though  midway  down  this  vale  of  tears. 
Back  through  its  dim,  vague  vista  sadly  gazing, 

I  catch  each  passion-light  of  by-gone  years. 

Which  helped  illume  my  clouded  path  when  passing, 

From  the  false  fleeting  lure  the  night-fen  rears 
E'en  to  true  beauty's  stars  in  splendor  blazing  ; 

Yet  none,  oh  !    none,  so  pure,  so  softly  bright 

As  that  which  rose  upon  my  boyhood's  sight. 


This  ancient  beech,  round  which  kind  Nature's  hand 
Contrives  smooth  bark  for  a  recording  scroll, 

Still  keeps  the  names  of  our  ambitious  band. 

Though  Time  half  veils  them  with  his  mossy  stole 

From  the  gnarled  roots'  low  twinings,  where  I  stand, 
E'en  to  the  mid-boughs,  mounts  th'  aspiring  roll, 

Till_Iost  'mong  leaves:     So  he  who  hath  his  name 

Now  highest  graved  may  first  be  lost  to  fame. 


Of  those  who've  left  such  petty  records  here, 

Earth's  graves  have  some,  and  the  dark-weltering  ocean's 

Grim  monsters  their  more  melancholy  share  ; 

Some  (fates  unknown)  have  wakened  darkling  notions 

Round  their  mysterious  path  or  fancied  bier  — 

The  rumored  corpse,  endowed  with  life-like  motions, 

In  visions  seen, —  the  starting,  and  the  pain, — 

The  second  slumbering,  and  the  dream  again. 
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One  'neath  our  Country's  flag  the  sea  still  roameth, 
And  one  the  Indies  'neath  the  flag  of  Christ ; 

A  third  behind  a  mad-house  grating  foameth, 
Beating  the  iron  with  his  clenched  fist ; 

Some  Hymen  blesses,  some  he  sadly  gloometh, 
Despite  their  family  record's  lengthening  list : 

How  vain  is  Hymen,  if  true  love  be  wanting  ! 

Fame,  honors,  offspring,  wealth,  scarce  worth  the  vaunting. 


Yet  vain  true  love,  if  evil  tongues  conspire  : 

Read  yon  two  names  within  that  carved  heart. 

Ah !    they  who  bore  them  nursed  the  mutual  fire 

Through  long,  long   years,  and  then  were  doomed  to  part. 

But  did  their  passion  with  that  doom  expire  ? 

—  Ask  her,  who  proudly  strives  to  veil  her  smart 

From  the  world's  gaze,  by  pledging  to  another 

Her  hand  and  heart, —  if  she  that  flame  can  smother. 


Should  she,  assuming  coldness,  force  a  smile, 
'Twill  be  the  mockery  of  what  once  it  was, 

When  he  was  by,  each  sorrow  to  beguile  ; 

When  her  heart's  feelings  to  her  face  did  pass, 

Unfeigned  —  and  he  reflected  them  the  while; 

When  they  did  sit  for  hours,  like  glass  to  glass, 

Each  giving  back  the  faintest  joys  or  terrors 

That  threw  their  hues  athwart  those  faithful  mirrors. 


Ask  her,  if  here,  at  eve's  soft,  dewy  hour. 

She  doth  not  still  in  more  than  fancy  rove, — 

Sit,  lorn  and  lonely,  in  her  blighted  bower. 

Loathe  the  gay  lark,  prefer  the  plaining  dove  ; 

Ask  her  why  weeds  usurp  the   grassy  floor 

That  erst  adorned  her  moonlit  trysting-grove  : 

Then  she'll  not  smile  ;    thou  wilt  the  seal  have  broken 

Of  that  deep  fount  whence  answers  gush  unspoken. 


Then  seek  the  rover :     Ask  thou,  too,  of  him, 

If  time  and  hardship  yet  have  healed  his  wound 

Ask,  if  long  wanderings  through  far  forests  dim 
Can  bar  his  fancy  quite  from  this  old  Ground  ; 

If  e'en  'mid  stirring  strife  with  foemen  grim, 
Long-sought  forgetfulness  he  e'er  hath  found  ; 

At  dreaming  midnight  on  the  desert  plain. 

Or  the  bleak  cliff",  if  she  comes  not  again. 
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He'll  not,  like  her,  reply  with  tearful  gushing, 

Nor  will  his  proud  heart  deign  a  word  in  turn  ; 

Tliou'lt  mark,  instead,  the  strong  red  current  rushing 
Swift  to  his  brow, —  an  instant  there  'twill  burn, 

And  blanch  to  ashes, —  then  some  weight  seem  crushing 
His  spirit's  life  out :    semblance  then  of  scorn. 

Or  rage,  or  mirth,  will  mask  his  features  o'er : 

Too  late  !    the  secret  was  betrayed  before. 


'Tis  thus  our  dearest  hopes  too  oft  are  blighted  — 

Hopes  fondly  nursed  through  all  youth's  golden  hours  : 

Sly-working  tongues  may  sap  affections  plighted. 
As  mining  reptiles  some  proud  home  that  towers  : 

Half-bowed  'twill  stand,  though  never  to  be  righted, 
'Twill  mock  each  dark-conspiring  tempest's  powers  : 

Yet  its  sad  dwellers  dare  no  more  return  : 

They  fly  the  leaning  pile  —  gaze  back,  and  mourn. 

G.  W.  Archer,  M.  D. 


thp:  mystery  of  edwin  drood. 

By   CHARLES    DICKENS, 


CHAPTER  XH. 
A    NIGHT    WITH    DURDLE.S. 

'HEN  Mr.  Sapsea  has  nothing  better  to  do,  toward  evening,  and 
finds  the  contemplation  of  his  own  profundity  becoming  a  little 
monotonous  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  he  often  takes  an 
airing  in  the  Catliedral  Close  and  thereabout.  He  likes  to  pass  the 
churchyard  with  a  swelling  air  of  proprietorship,  and  to  encourage  in 
his  breast  a  sort  of  benignant-landlord  feeling,  in  that  he  has  been 
bountiful  toward  that  meritorious  tenant,  Mrs.  Sapsea,  and  has  pub- 
licly given  her  a  prize.  He  likes  to  see  a  stra}^  face  or  two  looking  in 
through  the  railings,  and  perhaps  reading  his  inscription.  Should  he 
meet  a  stranger  coming  from  the  churchyard  with  a  quick  step,  he  is 
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morally  convinced  that  the  stranger  is  "with  a  blush  retiring,"  as 
monumentally  directed. 

Mr.  Sapsea's  importance  has  received  enhancement,  for  he  has 
become  Mayor  of  Cloisterham.  Without  mayors  and  many  of  them, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  whole  framework  of  society  —  Mr. 
Sapsea  is  confident  that  he  invented  that  forcible  figure  —  would  fall 
to  pieces.  Mayors  have  been  knighted  for  "going  up"  with  ad- 
dresses :  explosive  machines  intrepidly  discharging  shot  and  shell  into 
the  English  Grammar.  Mr.  Sapsea  may  "  go  up  "  with  an  address. 
Rise,  Sir  I'homas  Sapsea !     Of  such  is  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Sapsea  has  improved  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jasper,  since 
their  first  meeting  to  partake  of  port,  epitaph,  backgammon,  beef, 
and  salad.  Mr.  Sapsea  has  been  received  at  the  Gate  House  with 
kindred  hospitality ;  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Jasper  seated  him- 
self at  the  piano,  and  sang  to  him,  tickling  his  ears  —  figuratively 
long  enough  to  present  a  considerable  area  for  tickling.  What  Mr. 
Sapsea  likes  in  that  young  man,  is,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  profit 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  elders,  and  that  he  is  sound,  sir,  at  the  core. 
In  proof  of  which,  he  sang  to  Mr.  Sapsea  that  evening,  no  kick- 
shaw ditties,  favorites  with  national  enemies,  but  gave  him  the 
genuine  George  the  Third  home-brewed ;  exhorting  him  (as  "  my 
brave  boys  ")  to  reduce  to  a  smashed  condition  all  other  islands  but 
this  island,  and  all  continents,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  promontories, 
and  other  geographical  forms  of  land  soever,  besides  sweeping  the 
seas  in  all  directions.  In  short,  he  rendered  it  jDretty  clear  that 
Providence  made  a  distinct  mistake  in  originating  so  small  a  nation 
of  hearts  of  oak,  and  so  many  other  verminous  peoples. 

Mr.  Sapsea,  walking  slowly  this  moist  evening  near  the  church- 
yard with  his  hands  behind  him,  on  the  lookout  for  a  blushing  and 
retiring  stranger,  turns  a  corner,  and  comes  instead  into  the  goodly 
presence  of  the  Dean,  conversing  with  the  Verger  and  Mr.  Jasper. 
Mr.  Sapsea  makes  his  obeisance,  and  is  instantly  stricken  far  more 
ecclesiastical  than  any  Archbishop  of  York,  or  Canterbury. 

"You  are  evidently  going  to  write  a  book  about  us,  Mr.  Jasper," 
quoth  the  Dean ;  "  to  write  a  book  about  us.  Well !  We  are  very 
ancient,  and  we  ought  to  make  a  good  book.  We  are  not  so  richly 
endowed  in  possessions  as  in  age  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  put  that  in 
your  book,  among  other  things,  and  call  attention  to   our  wrongs." 

Mr.  Tope,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  greatly  entertained  by  this. 

"I  really  have  no  intention  at  all,  sir,"  replies  Jasper,  "of  turning 
author,  or  archseologist.  It  is  but  a  whim  of  mine.  And  even  for  my 
whim,  Mr.  Sapsea  here  is  more  accountable  than  I  am." 

"  How  so,  Mr.  Mayor?"  says  the  Dean,  with  a  nod  of  good-natured 
recognition  of  his  Fetch.     "  How  is  that,  Mr.  Mayor?" 

"  I  am  not  awai'e,"  Mr.  Sapsea  remarks,  looking  about  him  for 
information,  "to  what  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  does  me  the 
honor  of  referring."  And  then  falls  to  studying  his  original  in 
minute  points  of  detail. 

"  Durdles,"  Mr.  Tope  hints. 

"  Ay  ! "  the  Dean  echoes  ;  "  Durdles,  Durdles  ! " 

"The  truth  is,  sir,"  explains  Jasper,  "that  my  curiosity  in  the  man 
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was  first  really  stimulated  by  Mr.  Sapsea.  Mr.  Sapsea's  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  power  of  drawing  out  whatever  is  recluse  or  odd 
around  him,  first  led  to  my  bestowing  a  second  thought  upon  the  man  : 
though  of  course  I  had  met  him  constantly  about.  You  would  not  be 
surprised  by  this,  Mr.  Dean,  if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Sapsea  deal  with 
him  in  his  own  parlor,  as  I  did." 

"  Oh  !  "  cries  Sapsea,  picking  up  the  ball  thrown  to  him  with  ineffable 
complacency  and  pomposity;  "yes,  yes.  The  Very  Reverend  the 
Dean  refers  to  that.''  Yes.  I  happened  to  bring  Durdles  and  Mr. 
Jasper  together.     I  regard  Durdles  as  a  Character." 

"  A  character,  Mr.  Sapsea,  that  with  a  few  skilful  touches  you  turn 
inside  out,"  says  Jasper. 

"Nay,  not  quite  that,"  returns  the  lumbering  auctioneer.  "I  may 
have  a  little  influence  over  him,  perhaps ;  and  a  little  insight  into  his 
character,  perhaps.  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  will  please  to  bear 
in  mind  that  I  have  seen  the  world."  Here  Mr.  Sapsea  gets  a  little 
behind  the  Dean,  to  inspect  his  coat-buttons. 

"  Well ! "  says  the  Dean,  looking  about  him  to  see  what  has  become 
of  his  copyist :  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  will  use  your  study  and 
knowledge  of  Durdles  to  the  good  purpose  of  exhorting  him  not  to 
break  our  worthy  and  respected  Choir-Master's  neck ;  we  cannot 
afford  it ;  his  head  and  voice  are  much  too  valuable  to  us." 

Mr.  Tope  is  again  highly  entertained,  and  having  fallen  into 
respectful  convulsions  of  laughter,  subsides  into  a  deferential  murmur, 
importing  that  surely  any  gentleman  would  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  have  his  neck  broken,  in  return  for  such  a  compliment  from 
such  a  source. 

"  I  will  take  it  upon  myself,  sir,"  observes  Sapsea,  loftily,  "  to 
answer  for  Mr.  Jasper's  neck.  I  will  tell  Durdles  to  be  careful  of  it. 
He  will  mind  what  /  say.  How  is  it  at  present  endangered?"  he 
inquires,  looking  about  him  with  magnificent  patronage. 

"  Only  by  making  a  moonlight  expedition  with  Durdles  among  the 
tombs,  vaults,  towers,  and  ruins,"  returns  Jasper.  "  You  remember 
suggesting  when  you  brought  us  together  that,  as  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque, it  might  be  worth  my  while  ?  " 

"  /remember  !  "  replies  the  auctioneer.  And  the  solemn  idiot  really 
believes  that  he  does  remember. 

"  Profiting  by  your  hint,"  pursues  Jasper,  "  I  have  had  some  day- 
rambles  with  the  extraordinary  old  fellow,  and  we  are  to  make  a 
moonlight  hole-and-corner  exploration  to-night." 

"  And  here  he  is,"  says  the  Dean. 

Durdles,  with  his  dinner-bundle  in  his  hand,  is  indeed  beheld 
slouching  toward  them.  Slouching  nearer,  and  perceiving  the  Dean, 
he  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  is  slouching  away  with  it  under  his  arm,  when 
Mr.  Sapsea  stops  him. 

"  Mind  you  take  care  of  my  friend,"  is  the  injunction  Mr.  Sapsea 
lays  upon  him. 

" What  friend  o'  yourn  is  dead?"  asks  Durdles.  "No  orders  has 
come  in  for  any  friend  o'  yourn." 

"  I  mean  my  live  friend,  there." 

"Oh?  Him?"  says  Durdles.  "  He  can  take  care  of  himself,  can 
Mister  Jarsper." 
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"  But  do  you  take  care  of  him,  too,"  says  Sapsea. 

Whom  Durdles  (there  being  command  in  his  tone)  surlily  surveys 
from  head  to  foot. 

"With  submission  to  his  Reverence  the  Dean,  if  you'll  mind  what 
concerns  you,  Mr.  Sapsea,  Durdles  he'll  mind  what  concerns  him." 

"  You're  out  of  temper,"  says  Mr.  Sapsea,  winking  to  the  company 
to  observe  how  smoothly  he  will  manage  him.  "  My  friend  concerns 
me,  and  Mr.  Jasper  is  my  friend.     And  you  are  my  friend." 

"  Don't  you  get  into  a  bad  habit  of  boasting,"  retorts  Durdles,  with 
a  grave  cautionary  nod.     "  It'll  grow  upon  you." 

"You  are  out  of  temper,"  says  Sapsea  again,  reddening,  but  again 
winking  to  the  company. 

"  I  own  to  it,"  returns  Durdles  ;  "  I  don't  like  liberties.'" 

Mr.  Sapsea  winks  a  third  wink  to  the  company,  as  who  should  say  : 
"  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have  settled  his  business  :"  and 
stalks  out  of  the  controversy. 

Durdles  then  gives  the  Dean  a  good-evening,  and  adding,  as  he  puts 
his  hat  on,  "  You'll  find  me  at  home,  Mr.  Jasper,  as  agreed,  when  you 
want  me  ;  I'm  a-going  home  to  clean  myself,"  soon  slouches  out  of 
sio-ht.  This  going  home  to  clean  himself  is  one  of  the  man's  incom- 
prehensible compromises  with  inexorable  facts ;  he,  and  his  hat,  and 
his  boots,  and  his  clothes,  never  showing  any  trace  of  cleaning,  but 
being  uniformly  in  one  condition  of  dust  and  grit. 

The  lamplighter  now  dotting  the  quiet  Close  with  specks  of  light, 
and  running  at  a  great  rate  up  and  down  his  little  ladder  with  that 
object  —  his  little  ladder  under  the  sacred  shadow  of  whose  incon- 
venience generations  had  grown  up,  and  which  all  Cloisterham  would 
have  stood  aghast  at  the  idea  of  abolishing  —  the  Dean  withdraws  to 
his  dinner.  Mr.  Tope  to  his  tea,  and  Mr.  Jasper  to  his  piano.  There, 
with  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire,  he  sits  chanting  choir-music  in  a  low 
and  beautiful  voice,  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  in  short,  until  it  has  been 
for  some  time  dark,  and  the  moon  is  about  to  rise. 

Then,  he  closes  his  piano  softly,  softly  changes  his  coat  for  a  pea- 
jacket,  with  a  goodly  wicker-cased  bottle  in  his  largest  pocket,  and, 
putting  on  a  low-crowned  fiat-brimmed  hat,  goes  softly  out.  Why  does 
he  move  so  softly  to-night  ?  No  outward  reason  is  apparent  for  it. 
Can  there  be  any  sympathetic  reason  crouching  darkly  within  him  ? 

Repairing  to  Durdles's  unfinished  house,  or  hole  in  the  city  wall, 
and  seeing  a  light  within  it,  he  softly  picks  his  course  among  the 
grave-stones,  monuments,  and  stony  lumber  of  the  yard,  already 
touched  here  and  there,  sidewise,  by  the  rising  moon.  The  two 
journeymen  have  left  their  two  great  saws  sticking  in  their  blocks  of 
stone  :  and  two  skeleton  journeymen  out  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
mio-ht  be  grinning  in  the  shadow  of  their  sheltering  sentry-bo.xes, 
about  to  slash  away  at  cutting  out  the  grave-stones  of  the  next  two 
people  destined  to  die  in  Cloisterham.  Likely  enough,  the  two  think 
little  of  that  now,  being  alive,  and  perhaps  merry.  Curious,  to  make 
a  guess  at  the  two  —  or  say,  at  one  of  the  two  ! 

"Ho!  Durdles!" 

The  light  moves,  and  he  appears  with  it  at  the  door.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  "cleaning  himself"  with  the  aid  of  a  bottle,  jug. 
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and  tumbler ;  for  no  other  cleansing-instruments  are  visible  in  the 
bare  brick  room,  with  rafters  overhead  and  no  plastered  ceiling,  into 
which  he  shows  his  visitor. 

"  Are  you  ready?" 

"  I  am  ready,  Mister  Jarsper.  Let  the  old  uns  come  out  if  they 
dare,  when  we  go  among  their  tombs.     My  spirits  is  ready  for  'em." 

"  Do  you  mean  animal  spirits,  or  ardent  ? " 

"The  one's  the  t'other,"  answers  Durdles,  "and  I  mean  'em  both."" 

He  takes  a  lantern  from  a  hook,  puts  a  match  or  two  in  his  pocket 
wherewith  to  light  it,  should  there  be  need,  and  they  go  out  together, 
dinner-bundle  and  all. 

Surely  an  unaccountable  sort  of  expedition  !  That  Durdles  himself 
who  is  always  prowling  among  old  graves  and  ruins,  like  a  Ghoul  — 
that  he  should  be  stealing  forth  to  climb,  and  dive,  and  wander  without 
an  object,  is  nothing  extraordinary  ;  but  that  the  Choir  Master  or  any 
one  else  should  hold  it  worth  his  while  to  be  with  him,  and  to  study 
moonlight  effects  in  such  company,  is  another  affair.  Surely  an  unac- 
countable sort  of- expedition  therefore  ! 

"'Ware  that  there  mound  by  the  yard-gate,  Mister  Jarsper." 

"  I  see  it.     What  is  it  ? " 

"Lime." 

Mr.  Jasper  stops,  and  waits  for  him  to  come  up,  for  he  lags  behind. 
"  What  you  call  quick-lime  ?" 

"  Ay  ! "  says  Durdles  ;  "  quick  enough  to  eat  your  boots.  With  a 
little  handy  stirring,  quick  enough  to  eat  your  bones." 

They  go  on,  presently  passing  the  red  windows  of  the  Travellers' 
Twopenny,  and  emerging  into  the  clear  moonlight  of  the  Monks' 
Vineyard.  This  crossed,  they  come  to  Minor  Canon  Corner  :  of  which 
the  greater  part  lies  in  shadow  until  the  moon  shall  rise  higher  in  the 
sky. 

The  sound  of  a  closing  house-door  strikes  their  ears,  and  two  men 
come  out.  These  are  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  Neville.  Jasper,  with  a 
strange  and  sudden  smile  upon  his  face,  lays  the  palm  of  his  hand 
upon  the  breast  of  Durdles,  stopping  him  where  he  stands. 

At  that  end  of  Minor  Canon  Corner  the  shadow  is  profound  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  light :  at  that  end,  too,  there  is  a  piece  of  old 
dwarf  wall,  breast-high,  the  only  remaining  boundary  of  what  was 
once  a  garden,  but  is  now  the  thoroughfare.  Jasper  and  Durdles 
would  have  turned  this  w'all  in  another  instant ;  but,  stopping  so 
short,  stand  behind  it. 

"Those  two  are  only  sauntering,"  Jasper  whispers;  "they  will  go 
out  into  the  moonlight  soon.  Let  us  keep  quiet  here,  or  they  will 
detain  us,  or  want  to  join  us,  or  what  not." 

Durdles  nods  assent,  and  falls  to  munching  some  fragments  from 
his  bundle.  Jasper  folds  his  arms  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and,  with 
his  chin  resting  on  them,  watches.  He  takes  no  note  whatever  of  the 
Minor  Canon,  but  watches  Neville,  as  though  his  eye  were  at  the 
trigger  of  a  loaded  rifle,  and  he  had  covered  him,  and  were  going  to 
fire.  A  sense  of  destructive  power  is  so  expressed  in  his  face,  that 
even  Durdles  pauses  in  his  munching,  and  looks  at  him,  with  an 
immunched  something  in  his  cheek. 
23 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  Neville  walk  to  and  fro,  quietly 
talking  together.  What  they  say  cannot  be  heard  consecutively  ;  but 
Mr.  Jasper  has  already  distinguished  his  own  name  more  than  once. 

"  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  can  be  distinctly 
heard  to  observe,  as  they  turn  back  ;  "  and  the  last  day  of  the  week 
is  Christmas  Eve." 

"You  may  be  certain  of  me,  sir." 

The  echoes  were  favorable  at  those  points,  but  as  the  two  approach, 
the  sound  of  their  talking  becomes  confused  again.  The  word  "  con- 
fidence," shattered  by  the  echoes,  but  still  capable  of  being  pieced 
together,  is  uttered  by  Mr.  Crisparkle.  As  they  draw  still  nearer,  this 
fragment  of  a  reply  is  heard  :  "  Not  deserved  yet,  but  shall  be,  sir." 
As  they  turn  away  again,  Jasper  again  hears  his  own  name,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words  from  Mr.  Crisparkle  :  "  Remember  that  I  said  I 
answered  for  you  confidently."  Then  the  sound  of  their  talk  becomes 
confused  again  ;  they  halting  for  a  little  while,  and  some  earnest  action 
on  the  part  of  Neville  succeeding.  When  they  move  once  more,  Mr. 
Crisparkle  is  seen  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  to  point  before  him. 
They  then  slowly  disappear :  passing  out  into  the  moonlight  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Corner. 

It  is  not  until  they  are  gone,  that  Mr.  Jasper  moves.  But  then  he 
turns  to  Durdles,  and  bursts  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Durdles,  who  still 
has  that  suspended  something  in  his  cheek,  and  who  sees  nothing  to 
laugh  at,  stares  at  him  until  Mr.  Jasper  lays  his  face  down  on  his  arms 
to  have  his  laugh  out.  Then  Durdles  bolts  the  something,  as  if  des- 
perately resigning  himself  to  indigestion. 

Among  those  secluded  nooks  there  is  very  little  stir  or  movement 
after  dark.  There  is  little  enough  in  the  high-tide  of  the  day,  but 
there  is  next  to  none  at  night.  Besides  that  the  cheerfully  frequented 
High  Street  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  spot  (the  old  Cathedral  rising 
between  the  two),  and  is  the  natural  channel  in  which  the  Cloisterham 
trafiic  flows,  a  certain  awful  hush  pervades  the  ancient  pile,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  churchyard,  after  dark,  which  not  many  people  care  to 
encounter.  Ask  the  first  hundred  citizens  of  Cloisterham,  met  at 
random  in  the  streets  at  noon,  if  they  believed  in  Ghosts,  they  would 
tell  you  no ;  but  put  them  to  choose  at  night  between  these  eerie 
Precincts  and  the  thoroughfare  of  shops,  and  you  would  find  that 
ninety-nine  declared  for  the  longer  round  and  the  more  frequented 
way.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  local  superstition 
that  attaches  to  the  Precincts  —  albeit  a  mysterious  lady,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  and  a  rope  dangling  from  her  neck,  has  been  seen  flitting 
about  there  by  sundry  witnesses  as  intangible  as  herself —  but  it  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  innate  shrinking  of  dust  with  the  breath  of  life  in  it, 
from  dust  out  of  which  the  breath  of  life  has  passed  ;  also,  in  the 
widely  diffused,  and  almost  as  widely  unacknowledged,  reflection :  "  If 
the  dead  do,  under  any  circumstances,  become  visible  to  the  living, 
these  are  such  likely  surroundings  for  the  purpose  that  I,  the  living, 
will  get  out  of  them  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Hence,  when  Mr.  Jasper  and  Durdles  pause  to  glance  around  them, 
before  descending  into  the  crypt  by  a  small  side-door  of  which  the 
latter  has  a  key,  the  whole  expanse  of  moonlight  in  their  view  is  utterly 
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deserted.  One  might  fancy  that  the  tide  of  life  was  stemmed  by  Mr. 
Jasper's  own  Gate-house.  The  mm-mur  of  the  tide  is  heard  beyond  ; 
but  no  wave  passes  the  archway,  over  which  his  lamp  burns  red  behind 
his  curtain,  as  if  the  building  were  a  Light-house. 

They  enter,  locking  themselves  in,  descend  the  rugged  steps,  and 
are  down  in  the  Crypt.  The  lantern  is  not  wanted,  for  the  moonlight 
strikes  in  at  the  groined  windows,  bare  of  glass,  the  broken  frames  for 
which  cast  patterns  on  the  ground.  The  heavy  pillars  which  support 
the  roof  engender  masses  of  black  shade,  but  between  them  there  are 
lanes  of  light.  Up  and  down  these  lanes,  they  walk,  Durdles  dis- 
coursing of  the  "  old  uns  "  he  yet  counts  on  disinterring,  and  slapping 
a  wall,  in  which  he  considers  "  a  whole  family  on  'em  "  to  be  stoned 
and  earthed  up,  just  as  if  he  were  a  familiar  friend  of  the  family.  The 
taciturnity  of  Durdles  is  for  the  time  overcome  by  Mr.  Jasper's  wicker 
bottle,  which  circulates  freely ;  in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  its 
contents  enter  freely  into  Mr.  Durdles's  circulation,  while  Mr.  Jasper 
only  rinses  his  mouth  once,  and  casts  forth  the  rinsing. 

They  are  to  ascend  the  great  tower.  On  the  steps  by  which  they 
rise  to  the  Cathedral,  Durdles  pauses  for  new  store  of  breath.  The 
steps  are  very  dark,  but  out  of  the  darkness  they  can  see  the  lanes  of 
light  they  have  traversed.  Durdles  seats  himself  upon  a  step.  Mr. 
Jasper  seats  himself  upon  another.  The  odor  from  the  wicker  bottle 
(which  has  somehow  passed  into  Durdles's  keeping)  soon  intimates 
that  the  cork  has  been  taken  out ;  but  this  is  not  ascertainable  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  since  neither  can  descry  the  other.  And  yet,  in 
talking,  they  turned  to  one  another,  as  though  their  faces  could 
commune  together. 

"  This  is  good  stuff,  Mr.  Jasper  !  " 

"It  is  very  good  stuff,  I  hope.     I  bought  it  on  purpose." 

"  They  don't  show,  you  see,  the  old  uns  don't,  Mr.  Jasper !  " 

"  It  would  be  a  more  confused  world  than  it  is,  if  they  could." 

"  Well,  it  wouldXo.-^^  toward  a  mixing  of  things,"  Durdles  acquiesces : 
pausing  on  the  remark,  as  if  the  idea  of  ghosts  had  not  previously 
presented  itself  to  him  in  a  merely  inconvenient  light,  domestically,  or 
chronologically.  "  But  do  you  think  there  may  be  ghosts  of  other 
things,  though  not  of  men  and  women  ?  " 

"What  things?  Flower-beds  and  watering-pots.''  Horses  and 
harness  ? " 

"No.     Sounds." 

"  What  sounds  ? " 

"Cries." 

"  What  cries  do  you  mean  ?     Chairs  to  mend  ?  " 

"  No,  I  mean  screeches.  Now,  I'll  tell  you.  Mister  Jarsper.  Wait 
a  bit  till  I  put  the  bottle  right."  Here  the  cork  is  evidently  taken 
out  again,  and  replaced  again.  "  There  !  Now  it's  right !  This  time 
last  year,  only  a  few  days  later,  I  happened  to  have  been  doing  what  was 
correct  by  the  season,  in  the  way  of  giving  it  the  welcome  it  had  a 
right  to  expect,  when  them  town-boys  set  on  me  at  their  worst.  At 
length  I  gave  'em  the  slip,  and  turned  in  here.  And  here  I  fell  asleep. 
And  what  woke  me  ?  The  ghost  of  a  cry.  The  ghost  of  one  terrific 
shriek,  which  shriek  was  followed  by  the  ghost  of  the  howl  of  a  dog  : 
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a  lono-  dismal  woeful  howl,  such  as  a  dog  gives  when  a  person's  dead. 
That  was  my  last  Christmas  Eve." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  is  the  very  abrupt,  and,  one  might  say,  fierce 
retort. 

"  I  mean  that  I  made  inquiries  everywhere  about,  and  that  no  living 
ears  but  mine  heard  either  that  cry  or  that  howl.  So  I  say  they  was 
both  ghosts  ;  though  why  they  came  to  me,  I've  never  made  out." 

"  I  thought  you  were  another  kind  of  man,"  says  Jasper,  scornfully. 

"  So  I  thought,  myself,"  answers  Durdles  with  his  usual  composure  ; 
"  and  yet  I  was  picked  out  for  it." 

Jasper  had  risen  suddenly,  when  he  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and 
he  now  says,  "  Come ;  we  shall  freeze  here  ;  lead  the  way." 

Durdles  complies,  not  over-steadily ;  opens  the  door  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  with  the  key  he  has  already  used  ;  and  so  emerges  on  the 
Cathedral  level,  in  a  passage  at  the  side  of  the  chancel.  Here,  the 
moonlight  is  so  very  bright  again  that  the  colors  of  the  nearest  stained- 
glass  window  are  thrown  upon  their  faces.  The  appearance  of  the 
unconscious  Durdles,  holding  the  door  open  for  his  companion  to 
follow,  as  if  from  the  grave,  is  ghastly  enough,  with  a  purple  band 
across  his  face,  and  a  yellow  splash  upon  his  brow  ;  but  he  bears  the 
close  scrutiny  of  his  companion  in  an  insensible  way,  although  it  is 
prolonged  while  the  latter  fumbles  among  his  pockets  for  a  key  confided 
to  him  that  will  open  an  iron  gate  so  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  the 
staircase  of  the  great  tower. 

"  That  and  the  bottle  are  enough  for  you  to  carry,"  he  says,  giving 
it  to  Durdles;  "hand  your  bundle  to  me;  I  am  younger  and  longer- 
winded  than  you."  Durdles  hesitates  for  a  moment  between  bundle 
and  bottle  ;  but  gives  the  preference  to  the  bottle  as  being  by  far  the 
better  company,  and  consigns  the  dry  weight  to  his  fellow-explorer. 

Then  they  go  up  the  winding  staircase  of  the  great  tower,  toilsomely, 
turning  and  turning,  and  lowering  their  heads  to  avoid  the  stairs  above, 
or  the  rough  stone  pivot  around  which  they  twist.  Durdles  has  lighted  " 
his  lantern,  by  drawing  from  the  cold  hard  wall  a  spark  of  that 
mysterious  fire  which  lurks  in  everything,  and,  guided  by  this  speck, 
they  clamber  up  among  the  cobwebs  and  the  dust.  Their  way  lies 
through  strange  places.  Twice  or  thrice  they  emerge  into  level  low- 
arched  galleries,  whence  they  can  look  down  into  the  moonlit  nave ; 
and  where  Durdles,  waving  his  lantern,  shows  the  dim  angels'  heads 
upon  the  corbels  of  the  roof,  seeming  to  watch  their  progress.  Anon, 
they  turn  into  narrower  and  steeper  staircases,  and  the  night  air  begins 
to  blow  upon  them,  and  the  chirp  of  some  startled  jackdaw  or 
frightened  rook  precedes  the  heavy  beating  of  wings  in  a  confined 
space,  and  the  beating  down  of  dust  and  straws  upon  their  heads. 
At  last,  leaving  their  light  behind  a  stair  —  for  it  blows  fresh  up  here  — 
they  look  down  on  Cloisterham,  fair  to  see  in  the  moonlight :  its 
ruined  habitations  and  sanctuaries  of  the  dead,  at  the  tower's  base : 
its  moss-softened  red-tiled  roofs  and  red  brick  houses  of  the  living, 
clustered  beyond  ;  its  river  winding  down  from  the  mist  on  the  horizon, 
as  though  that  were  its  source,  and  already  heaving  with  a  restless 
knowledge  of  its  approach  toward  the  sea. 

Once  again,   an  unaccountable  expedition  this !      Jasper  (always 
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moving  softly  with  no  visible  reason)  contemplates  the  scene,  and 
especially  that  stillest  part  of  it  which  the  Cathedral  overshadows. 
But  he  contemplates  Durdles  quite  as  curiously,  and  Durdles  is  by 
times  conscious  of  his  watchful  eyes. 

Only  by  times,  because  Durdles  is  growing  drowsy.  As  aeronauts 
lighten  the  load  they  carry,  when  they  wish  to  rise,  similarly  Durdles 
has  lightened  the  wicker  bottle  in  coming  up.  Snatches  of  sleep 
surprise  him  on  his  legs,  and  stop  him  in  his  talk.  A  mild  fit  of 
calenture  seizes  him,  in  which  he  deems  that  the  ground,  so  far  below, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  tower,  and  would  as  lief  walk  off  the  tower  into 
the  air  as  not.  Such  is  his  state  when  they  begin  to  come  down. 
And  as  aeronauts  make  themselves  heavier  when  they  wish  to  descend, 
similarly  Durdles  charges  himself  with  more  liquid  from  the  wicker 
bottle,  that  he  may  come  down  the  better. 

The  iron  gate  attained  and  locked  —  but  not  before  Durdles  has 
tumbled  twice,  and  cut  an  eyebrow  open  once  —  they  descend  into 
the  crypt  again,  with  the  intent  of  issuing  forth  as  they  entered.  But, 
while  returning  among  those  lanes  of  light,  Durdles  becomes  so  very 
uncertain,  both  of  foot  and  speech,  that  he  half-drops,  half-throws 
himself  down,  by  one  of  the  heavy  pillars,  scarcely  less  heavy  than 
itself,  and  indistinctly  appeals  to  his  companion  for  forty  winks  of  a 
second  each. 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,  or  must  have  it  so,"  replies  Jasper,  "  I'll  not 
leave  you  here.     Take  them,  while  I  walk  to  and  fro." 

Durdles  is  asleep  at  once  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  dreams  a  dream. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  dream,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the 
domains  of  dreamland,  and  their  wonderful  productions  ;  it  is  only  re- 
markable for  being  unusually  restless,  and  unusually  real.  He  dreams 
lying  there  asleep,  and  yet  counting  his  companion's  footsteps  as  he 
walks  to  and  fro.  He  dreams  that  the  footsteps  die  away  into  distance 
of  time  and  of  space,  and  that  something  touches  him,  and  that  some- 
thing falls  from  his  hand.  Then  something  clinks  and  gropes  about,  and 
he  dreams  that  he  is  alone  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  lanes  of  light  take 
new  directions  as  the  moon  advances  in  her  course.  From  succeeding 
unconsciousness,  he  passes  into  a  dream  of  slow  uneasiness  from  cold  ; 
and  painfully  awakes  to  a  perception  of  the  lanes  of  light  —  really 
changed,  much  as  he  had  dreamed  —  and  Jasper  walking  among  them, 
beating  his  hands  and  feet. 

"  Holloa  !  "     Durdles  cries  out,  unmeaningly  alarmed. 

"Awake  at  last?"  says  Jasper,  coming  up  to  him.  "Do  you  know- 
that  your  forties  have  stretched  into  thousands  ?  " 

"No." 

"They  have  though." 

"What's  the  time?" 

"  Hark  !     The  bells  are  going  in  the  Tower  ! " 

They  strike  four  quarters,  and  then  the  great  bell  strikes. 

"  Two  !  "  cries  Durdles,  scrambling  up  ;  "  why  didn't  you  try  to  wake 
me,  Mister  Jarsper  ? " 

"  I  did.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  wake  the  dead  : —  your  own 
family  of  dead,  up  in  the  corner  there." 

"  Did  you  touch  me  ? " 
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"Touch  you?     Yes.     Shook  you." 

As  Durdles  recalls  that  touching  something  in  his  dreams,  he  looks 
down  on  the  pavement,  and  sees  the  key  of  the  crypt  door  lying  close 
to  where  he  himself  lay. 

"I  dropped  you,  did  I?"  he  says,  picking  it  up,  and  recalling  that 
part  of  his  dream.  As  he  gathers  himself  again  into  an  upright 
position,  or  into  a  position  as  nearly  upright  as  he  ever  maintains,  he 
is  again  conscious  of  being  watched  by  his  companion. 

"  Well .'' "  says  Jasper,  smiling.  "  Are  you  quite  ready  ?  Pray  don't 
hurry." 

"Let  me  get  my  bundle  right.  Mister  Jarsper,  and  I'm  with  you." 

As  he  ties  it  afresh,  he  is  once  more  conscious  that  he  is  very 
narrowly  observed. 

"What  do  you  suspect  me  of,  ]\Iister  Jarsper?"  he  asks,  with 
drunken  displeasure.  "  Let  them  as  has  any  suspicions  of  Durdles, 
name  'em." 

"  I've  no  suspicions  of  you,  my  good  Mr.  Durdles  ;  but  I  have 
suspicions  that  my  bottle  was  filled  with  something  stiffer  than  either 
of  us  supposed.  And  I  also  have  suspicions,"  Jasper  adds,  taking  it 
from  the  pavement,  and  turning  it  bottom  upward,  "that  it's  empty." 

Durdles  condescends  to  laugh  at  this.  Continuing  to  chuckle 
when  his  laugh  is  over,  as  though  remonstrant  with  himself  on  his 
drinking  powers,  he  rolls  to  the  door  and  unlocks  it.  They  both  pass 
out,  and  Durdles  relocks  it,  and  pockets  his  ke}^ 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  a  curious  and  interesting  night,"  says 
Jasper,  giving  him  his  hand;  "you  can  make  your  own  way  home?" 

"  I  should  think  so ! "  answers  Durdles.  "  If  you  was  to  ofter 
Durdles  the  affront  to  show  him  his  way  home,  he  wouldn't  go  home. 

Durdles  wouldn't  go  home  till  morning. 
And  then  Durdles  wouldn't  go  home, 

Durdles  wouldn't."     This,  with  the  utmost  defiance. 

"  Good-night,  then." 

"Good-night,  Mister  Jarsper." 

Each  is  turning  his  own  way,  when  a  sharp  whistle  rends  the  silence, 
and  the  jargon  is  yelped  out : 

"  Widdy  widdy  wen  ! 
I  —  ket  —  ches  —  Im  —  out  —  ar  —  ter  —  ten. 
Widdy  widdy  wy  ! 

Then  —  E  —  don't  —  go  —  then  —  I  —  shy  — 
Widdy  widdy  wake-cock  warning  !  " 

Instantly  afterward,  a  rapid  fire  of  stones  rattles  at  the  Cathedral 
wall,  and  the  hideous  small  boy  is  beheld  opposite,  dancing  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  What !  Is  that  baby-devil  on  the  watch  there  ? "  cries  Jasper,  in 
a  fury :  so  quickly  roused,  and  so  violent,  that  he  seems  another  devil 
himself  "I  shall  shed  the  blood  of  that  Impish  wretch  !  I  know  I 
shall  do  it ! "  Regardless  of  the  fire,  though  it  hits  him  more  than 
once,  he  rushes  at  Deputy,  collars  him,  and  tries  to  bring  him  across. 
But  Deputy  is  not  to  be  so  easily  brought  across.  With  a  diabolical 
insight  into  the  strongest  part  of  his  position,  he  is  no  sooner  taken 
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by  the  throat  than  he  curls  up  his  legs,  forces  his  assailant  to  hang 
him  as  it  were,  and  gurgles  in  his  throat,  and  screws  his  body,  and 
twists,  as  already  undergoing  the  first  agonies  of  strangulation. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  drop  him.  He  instantly  gets  himself 
together,  backs  over  to  Durdles,  and  cries  to  his  assailant,  gnashing 
the  great  gap  in  front  of  his  mouth,  with  rage  and  malice : 

"I'll  blind  yer,  s'elp  me!  I'll  stone  yer  eyes  out,  s'elp  me!  If  I 
don't  have  yer  eyesight,  bellows  me !  "  At  the  same  time  dodging 
behind  Durdles,  and  snarling  at  Jasper,  now  from  this  side  of  him, 
and  now  from  that ;  prepared,  if  pounced  upon,  to  dart  away  in  all 
manner  of  curvilinear  directions,  and,  if  run  down  after  all,  to  grovel 
in  the  dust,  and  cry ,  "  Now,  hit  me  when  I'm  down  !  Do  it  !  " 
.  "  Don't  hurt  the  boy.  Mister  Jarsper,"  urges  Durdles,  shielding  him. 
"  Recollect  yourself" 

"  He  followed  us  to-night,  when  we  first  came  here  ! " 

"  Yer  lie,  I  didn't ! "  replies  Deputy,  in  his  one  form  of  polite  con- 
tradiction. 

"  He  has  been  p^owling  near  us  ever  since  !  " 

"Yer  lie,  I  haven't,"  returns  Deputy.  "I'd  onlyjist  come  out  for 
my  'elth  when  I  see  you  two  a  coming  out  of  the  Kinfreederel.     If — 

I  —  ket  —  dies  —  Im  —  out  —  ar  —  ter  —  ten  " 

(with  the  usual  rhythm  and  dance,  though  dodging  behind  Durdles), 
"  it  ain't  my  fault,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Take  him  home,  then,"  retorts  Jasper,  ferociously,  though  with  a 
strong  check  upon  himself,  "  and  let  my  eyes  be  rid  of  the  sight  of 
you  ! " 

Deputy,  with  another  sharp  whistle,  at  once  expressing  his  relief, 
and  his  "commencement  of  a  milder  stoning  of  Mr.  Durdles,  begins 
stoning  that  respectable  gentleman  home,  as  if  he  were  a  reluctant  ox. 
Mr.  Jasper  goes  to  his  Gate-house,  brooding.  And  thus,  as  every 
thing  comes  to  an  end,  the  unaccountable  expedition  comes  to  an 
end  —  for  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BOTH    AT    THEIR    BEST. 

Miss  Twinkleton's  establishment  was  about  to  undergo  a  serene 
hush.  The  Christmas  recess  was  at  hand.  What  had  once,  and  at 
no  remote  period,  been  called,  even  by  the  erudite'  Miss  Twinkleton 
herself,  "  the  half,"  but  what  was  now  called,  as  being  more  elegant, 
and  more  strictly  collegiate,  "  the  term,"  would  expire  to-morrow.  A 
noticeable  relaxation  of  discipline  had  for  some  few  days  pervaded 
the  Nuns'  House.  Club  suppers  had  occurred  in  the  bed-rooms,  and 
a  dressed  tongue  had  been  carved  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  handed 
round  with  the  curling-tongs.  Portions  of  marmalade  had  likewise 
been  distributed  on  a  service  of  plates  constructed  of  curl-paper  ;  and 
cowslip-wine  had  been  quaffed  from  the  small  squat  measuring-glass 
in  which  little  Rickitts  (a  junior  of  weakly  constitution)  took  her 
steel  drops  daily.     The  house-maids  had  been  bribed  with  various 
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fragments  of  riband,  and  sundry  pairs  of  shoes  more  or  less  down  at 
heel,  to  make  no  mention  of  crumbs  in  the  beds  ;  the  airiest  costumes 
had  been  worn  on  these  festive  occasions  ;  and  the  daring  Mis^ 
Ferdinand  had  even  surprised  the  company  with  a  sprightly  solo  on 
the  comb-and-curl-paper,  until  suffocated  in  her  own  pillow  by  two 
flowing-haired  executioners. 

Nor  w'ere  these  the  only  tokens  of  dispersal.  Boxes  appeared  in 
the  bed-rooms  {where  they  were  capital  at  other  times),  and  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  packing  took  place,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  packed.  Largess,  in  the  form  of  odds  and  ends  of  cold  cream 
and  pomatum,  and  also  of  hair-pins,  was  freely  distributed  among  the 
attendants.  On  charges  of  inviolable  secrecy,  confidences  were  inter- 
changed respecting  golden  youth  of  England  expected  to  call,  "  at 
home,"  on  the  first  opportunity.  Miss  Giggles  (deficient  in  sentiment) 
did  indeed  profess  that  she,  for  her  part,  acknowledged  such  homage 
by  making  faces  at  the  golden  youth  ;  but  this  young  lady  was  outvoted 
by  an  immense  majority. 

On  the  last  night  before  a  recess,  it  was  alwaj'^  expressly  made  a 
point  of  honor  that  nobody  should  go  to  sleep,  and  that  ghosts  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means.  This  compact  invariably  broke 
down,  and  all  the  young  ladies  went  to  sleep  very  soon,  and  got  up 
very  early. 

The  concluding  ceremony  came  off  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of 
departure  ;  when  Miss  Twinkleton,  supported  by  Mrs.  Tisher,  held  a 
Drawing-Room  in  her  own  apartment  (the  globes  already  covered  with 
brown  holland),  where  glasses  of  white  wine,  and  plates  of  cut  pound- 
cake were  discovered  on  the  table.  Miss  Twinkleton  then  said : 
Ladies,  another  revolving  year  had  brought  us  round  to  that  festive 
period  at  which  the  first  feelings  of  our  nature  bounded  in  our — 
Miss  Twinkleton  was  annually  going  to  add  "  bosoms,"  but  annually 
stopped  on  the  brink  of  that  expression,  and  substituted  "hearts." 
Hearts ;  our  hearts.  Hem !  Again  a  revolving  year,  ladies,  had 
brought  us  to  a  pause  in  our  studies  —  let  us  hope  our  greatly  advanced 
studies  —  and,  like  the  mariner  in  his  barque,  the  warrior  in  his  tent,  the 
captive  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  traveller  in  his  various  conveyances, 
we  yearned  for  home.  Did  we  say,  on  such  an  occasion,  in  the  opening 
words  of  Mr.  Addison's  impressive  tragedy  — 

"  The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  day  —  "  ? 

Not  so.  From  horizon  to  zenith  all  was  conlcur  dc  rose,  for  all  was 
redolent  of  our  relations  and  friends.  Might  7ve  find  theui  prospering 
as  we  expected  ;  might  they  find  us  prospering  as  they  expected  ! 
Ladies,  we  would  now,  with  our  love  to  one  another,  wish  one  another 
good-bye,  and  happiness,  until  we  meet  again.  And  when  the  time 
should  come  for  our  resumption  of  those  pursuits  which  (here  a  general 
depression  set  in  all  round),  pursuits  which,  pursuits  which; — then 
let  us  ever  remember  what  was  said  by  the  Spartan  General,  in  words 
too  trite  for  repetition,  at  the  battle  it  were  superfluous  to  specify. 

The  handmaidens  of  the  establishment,  in  tlieir  best  caps,  then 
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handed  the  trays,  and  the  young  ladies  sipped  and  crumbled,  and  the 
bespoken  coaches  began  to  choke  the  street.  Then,  leave-taking  was 
not  long  about,  and  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  saluting  each  young  lady's 
cheek,  confided  to  her  an  exceedingly  neat  letter,  addressed  to  her 
next  friend  at  law,  "  with  Miss  Tvvinkleton's  best  compliments  "  in  the 
corner.  This  missive  she  handed  with  an  air  as  if  it  had  not  the  least 
connection  with  the  bill,  but  were  something  in  the  nature  of  a  delicate 
and  joyful  surprise. 

So  many  times  had  Rosa  seen  such  dispersals,  and  so  very  little  did 
she  know  of  any  other  home,  that  she  was  contented  to  remain  where 
she  was,  and  was  even  better  contented  than  ever  before,  having  her 
latest  friend  with  her.  And  yet  her  latest  friendship  had  a  blank  place 
in  it  of  which  she  could  not  fail  to  be  sensible.  Helena  Landless, 
having  been  a  party  to  her  brother's  revelation  about  Rosa,  and  having 
entered  into  that  compact  of  silence  with  Mr.  Crisparkle,  shrank  from 
any  allusion  to  Edwin  Drood's  name.  Why  she  so  avoided  it  was 
mysterious  to  Rosa,  but  she  perfectly  perceived  the  fact.  But  for  the 
fact,  she  might  have  relieved  her  own  little  perplexed  heart  of  some  of 
its  doubts  and  hesitations,  by  taking  Helena  into  her  confidence.  As 
it  was,  she  had  no  such  vent ;  she  could  only  ponder  on  her  own 
difficulties,  and  wonder  more  and  more  why  this  avoidance  of  Edwin's 
name  should  last,  now  that  she  knew — for  so  much  Helena  had  told 
her  —  that  a  good  understanding  was  to  be  reestablished  between  the 
two  young  men,  when  Edwin  came  down. 

It  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture,  so  many  pretty  girls  kissing 
Rosa  in  the  cold  porch  of  the  Nuns'  House,  and  that  sunny  little 
creature  peeping  out  of  it  (unconscious  of  sly  faces  carved  on  spout 
and  gable  peeping  at  her),  and  waving  farewells  to  the  departing 
coaches,  as  if  she  represented  the  spirit  of  rosy  youth  abiding  in  the 
place,  to  keep  it  bright  and  warm  in  its  desertion.  The  hoarse  High 
Street  became  musical  with  the  cry,  in  various  silvery  voices,  "  Good- 
bye, Rosebud,  Darling !  "  and  the  effigy  of  Mr.  Sapsea's  father  over 
the  opposite  doorway  seemed  to  say  to  mankind  :  "  Gentlemen,  favor 
me  with  your  attention  to  this  charming  little  last  lot  left  behind,  and 
bid  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  occasion  !  "  Then  the  staid  street,  so 
unwontedly  sparkling,  youthful,  and  fresh  for  a  few  rippling  moments, 
ran  dry,  and  Cloisterham  was  itself  again. 

If  Rosebud  in  her  bower  now  waited  Edwin  Drood's  coming  with 
an  uneasy  heart,  Edwin,  for  his  part,  was  uneasy  too.  With  far  less 
force  of  purpose  in  his  composition  than  the  childish  beauty,  crowned 
by  acclamation  fairy  queen  of  Miss  Twinkleton's  establishment,  he 
had  a  conscience,  and  Mr.  Grewgious  had  pricked  it.  That  gentleman's 
steady  convictions  of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in  such  a 
case  as  his,  were  neither  to  be  frowned  aside  nor  laughed  aside.  They 
would  not  be  moved.  But  for  the  dinner  in  Staple  Inn,  and  but  for 
the  ring  he  carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  he  would  have 
drifted  into  their  wedding-day  without  another  pause  for  real  thought, 
loosely  trusting  that  all  would  go  well,  left  alone.  But  that  serious 
putting  him  on  his  truth  to  the  living  and  the  dead  had  brought  him 
to  a  check.  He  must  either  give  the.  ring  to  Rosa,  or  he  must  take  it 
back.     Once  put  into  this  narrowed  way  of  action,  it  was  curious  that 
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he  began  to  consider  Rosa's  claims  upon  him  more  unselfishly  than 
he  had  ever  considered  them  before,  and  began  to  be  less  sure  of 
himself  than  he  had  ever  been  in  all  his  easy-going  days. 

"  I  will  be  guided  by  what  she  says,  and  by  how  we  get  on,"  was  his 
decision,  walking  from  the  Gate-House  to  the  Nuns'  House.  "What- 
ever comes  of  it,  I  will  bear  his  words  in  mind,  and  try  to  be  true  to 
the  living  and  the  dead." 

Rosa  was  dressed  for  walking.  She  expected  him.  It  was  a  bright, 
frosty  day,  and  Miss  Twinkleton  had  already  graciously  sanctioned 
fresh  air.  Thus  they  got  out  together  before  it  became  necessary  for 
either  Miss  Twinkleton,  or  the  Deputy  High  Priest,  Mrs.  Tisher,  to 
lay  even  so  much  as  one  of  those  usual  offerings  on  the  shrine  of 
Propriety. 

"  My  dear  Eddy,"  said  Rosa,  when  they  had  turned  out  of  the  High 
Street,  and  had  got  among  the  quiet  walks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  river,  "  I  want  to  say  something  very  serious  to  you. 
I  have  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long,  long  time." 

"  I  want  to  be  serious  with  you  too,  Rosa,  dear.  I  mean  to  be 
serious  and  earnest." 

"Thank  you,  Eddy.  And  you  will  not  think  me  unkind  because  I 
begin,  will  you  ?  You  will  not  think  I  speak  for  myself  only  because 
I  speak  first  ?  That  would  not  be  generous,  would  it }  And  I  know 
you  are  generous  !  " 

He  said,  "I  hope  I  am  not  ungenerous  to  you,  Rosa."  He  called 
her  Pussy  no  more.     Never  again. 

"  And  there  is  no  fear,"  pursued  Rosa,  "  of  our  quarrelling,  is  there  ? 
Because,  Eddy,"  clasping  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  be  very  lenient  to  each  other ! " 

"We  will  be,  Rosa." 

"  That's  a  dear  good  boy !  Eddy,  let  us  be  courageous.  Let  us 
change  to  brother  and  sister  from  this  day  forth." 

"  Never  be  husband  and  wife  ?  " 

"  Never !  " 

Neither  spoke  again  for  a  little  while.  But  after  that  pause  he  said, 
with  some  effort  — 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  this  has  been  in  both  our  minds,  Rosa,  and 
of  course  I  am  in  honor  bound  to  confess  freely  that  it  does  not 
originate  with  you." 

"  No,  nor  with  you,  dear,"  she  returned,  with  pathetic  earnestness. 
"  It  has  sprung  up  between  us.  You  are  not  truly  happy  in  our 
engagement  ;  I  am  not  truly  happy  in  it.  O,  I  am  so  sorry,  so  sorry  !  " 
And  there  she  broke  into  tears. 

"I  am  deeply  sorry,  too,  Rosa.     Deeply  sorry  for  you." 

"  And  I  for  you,  poor  boy  !     And  I  for  you  !  " 

This  pure  young  feeling,  this  gentle  and  forbearing  feeling  of  each 
toward  the  other,  brought  with  it  its  reward  in  a  softening  light  that 
seemed  to  shine  on  their  position.  The  relations  between  them  did 
not  look  wilful  or  capricious,  or  a  failure,  in  such  a  light ;  they  became 
elevated  into  something  more  self-denying,  honorable,  affectionate, 
and  true. 

"  If  we  knew  yesterday,"  said  Rosa,  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  "  and  we 
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did  know  yesterday,  and  on  many,  many  yesterdays,  that  we  were  far 
from  right  together  in  those  relations  which  were  not  of  our  own 
choosing,  what  better  could  we  do  'to-day  than  change  them  ?  It  is 
natural  that  we  should  be  sorry,  and  you  see  how  sorry  we  both  are  ; 
but  how  much  better  to  be  sorry  now  than  then  1 " 

"  When,  Rosa  ?  " 

"  When  it  would  be  too  late.    And  then  we  should  be  angry,  besides." 

Another  silence  fell  upon  them. 

"And  you  know,"  said  Rosa,  innocently,  "you  couldn't  like  me 
then  ;  and  you  can  always  like  me  now,  for  I  shall  not  be  a  drag  upon 
you,  or  a  worry  to  you.  And  I  can  always  like  you  now,  and  your 
sister  will  not  tease  or  trifle  with  you.  I  often  did  when  I  was  not 
your  sister,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  it." 

"  Don't  let  us  come  to  that,  Rosa  ;  or  I  shall  want  more  pardoning 
than  I  like  to  think  of" 

"No,  indeed,  Eddy;  you  are  too  hard,  my  generous  boy,  upon 
yourself  Let  us  sit  down,  brother,  on  these  ruins,  and  let  me  tell 
3-ou  how  it  was  with  us.  I  think  I  know,  for  I  have  considered  about 
it  very  much  since  you  were  here  last  time.  You  liked  me,  didn't  you } 
You  thought  I  was  a  nice  little  thing  ? " 

"  Everybody  thinks  that,  Rosa." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  She  knitted  her  brow  musingly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  flashed  out  with  the  bright  little  induction  :  "  Well ;  but  say  they 
do.  Surely  it  was  not  enough  that  you  should  think  of  me  only  as 
other  people  did  ;  now,  was  it  ?  " 

The  point  was  not  to  be  got  over.     It  was  not  enough. 

"  And  that  is  just  what  I  mean  ;  that  is  just  how  it  was  with  us," 
said  Rosa.  "  You  liked,  me  very  well,  and  you  had  grown  used  to  me, 
and  had  grown  used  to  the  idea  of  our  being  married.  You  accepted 
the  situation  as  an  inevitable  kind  of  thing,  didn't  you  ?  It  was  to  be, 
you  thought,  and  why  discuss  or  dispute  it." 

It  was  new  and  strange  to  him  to  have  himself  presented  to  himself 
so  clearly,  in  a  glass  of  her  holding  up.  He  had  always  patronised 
her,  in  his  superiority  to  her  share  of  woman's  wit.  Was  that  but 
another  instance  of  something  radically  amiss  in  the  terms  on  which 
they  had  been  gliding  toward  a  life-long  bondage  ? 

"  All  this  that  I  say  of  you  is  true  of  me  as  well,  Eddy.  Unless  it 
was,  I  might  not  be  bold  enough  to  say  it.  Only,  the  difference 
between  us  was,  that  by  little  and  little  there  crept  into  my  mind  a 
habit  of  thinking  about  it,  instead  of  dismissing  it.  My  life  is  not  so 
busy  as  yours,  you  see,  and  I  have  not  so  many  things  to  think  of 
So  I  thought  about  it  very  much,  and  I  cried  about  it  very  much  too 
(though  that  was  not  your  fault,  poor  boy) ;  when  all  at  once  my 
guardian  came  down  to  prepare  for  my  leaving  the  Nuns'  House.  I 
tried  to  hint  to  him  that  I  was  not  quite  settled  in  my  mind,  but  I 
hesitated  and  failed,  and  he  didn't  understand  me.  But  he  is  a  good, 
good  man.  And  he  put  before  me  so  kindly,  and  yet  so  strongly,  how 
seriously  we  ought  to  consider,  in  our  circumstances,  that  I  resolved 
to  speak  to  you  the  next  moment  we  were  alone  and  grave.  And  if  I 
seemed  to  come  to  it  easily  just  now,  because  I  came  to  it  all  at  once, 
don't  think  it  was  so  really,  Eddy,  for  O,  it  was  very,  very  hard,  and 
O,  I  am  very,  very  sorry !  " 
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Her  full  heart  broke  into  tears  again.  He  put  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  and  they  walked  by  the  river  side  together. 

"Your  guardian  has  spoken  to  me,  too,  Rosa  dear.  I  saw  him 
before  I  left  London."  His  right  hand  was  in  his  breast,  seeking  the 
ring  ;  but  he  checked  it  as  he  thought,  "  If  I  am  to  take  it  back,  why 
should  I  tell  her  of  it  ?  " 

"And  that  made  you  more  serious  about  it,  didn't  it,  Eddy?  And 
if  I  had  not  spoken  to  you  as  I  have,  you  would  have  spoken  to  me  ? 
I  hope  you  can  tell  me  so  ?  I  don't  like  it  to  be  all  my  doing,  though 
it  is  so  much  better  for  us.'' 

"  Yes,  I  should  have  spoken  ;  I  should  have  put  everything  before 
you ;  I  came  intending  to  do  it.  But  I  never  could  have  spoken  to 
you  as  you  have  spoken  to  me,  Rosa." 

"Don't  say  you  mean  so  coldly  or  unkindly,  Eddy,  please,  if  you 
can  help  it." 

"I  mean  so  sensibly  and  delicatel}',  so  wisely  and  affectionately." 

"That's  my  dear  brother."  She  kissed  his  hand  in  a  little  rapture. 
"The  dear  girls  will  be  dreadfully  disappointed,"  added  Rosa,  laugh- 
ing, with  the  dew-drops  glistening  in  her  bright  eyes.  "  They  have 
looked  forward  to  it  so,  poor  pets  ! " 

"Ah!  But  I  fear  it  will  be  a  worse  disappointment  to  Jack,"  said 
Edwin  Drood  with  a  start.     "  I  never  thought  of  Jack  !  " 

Her  swift  and  intent  look  at  him  as  he  said  the  words  could  no 
more  be  recalled  than  a  flash  of  lightning  can.  But  it  appeared  as 
though  she  would  have  instantly  recalled  it,  if  she  could ;  for  she 
looked  down,  confused,  and  breathed  quickl3^ 

"You  don't  doubt  it's  being  a  blow  to  Jack,  Rosa  ?" 

She  merely  replied,  and  that  evasively  and  hurriedly :  Why  should 
she  ?  She  had  not  thought  about  it.  He  seemed  to  her  to  have  so 
little  to  do  with  it. 

"  My  dear  child  !  Can  you  suppose  that  any  one  so  wrapped  up  in 
another  —  Mrs.  Tope's  expression,  not  mine  —  as  Jack  is  in  me,  could 
fail  to  be  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  such  a  sudden  and  complete  change 
in  my  life  ?  I  say  sudden,  because  it  will  be  sudden  to  Jiim,  you 
know." 

She  nodded  twice  or  thrice,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if  she  would 
have  assented.  But  she  uttered  no  sound,  and  her  breathing  was  no 
slower. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  Jack  !  "  said  Edwin,  ruminating.  If  he  had  been 
less  occupied  with  the  thought,  he  must  have  seen  her  singular  emotion. 
"  I  never  thought  of  Jack.  It  must  be  broken  to  him  before  the  town- 
crier  knows  it.  I  dine  with  the  dear  fellow  to-morrow  and  next  day  — 
Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  —  but  it  would  never  do  to  spoil 
his  feast  days.  He  always  worries  about  me,  and  moddley-coddleys 
in  the  merest  trifles.  The  news  is  sure  to  overset  him.  How  on  earth 
shall  this  be  broken  to  Jack  ? " 

"He  must  be  told,  I  suppose?"  said  Rosa. 

"  My  dear  Rosa  !     Who  ought  to  be  in  our  confidence,  if  not  Jack  ?  " 

"  My  guardian  promised  to  come  down,  if  I  should  write  and  ask 
him.     I  am  going  to  do  so.     Would  you  like  to  leave  it  to  him  ? " 

"A   bright  idea!"   cried   Edwin.     "The  other  trustee.     Nothing 
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more  natural.  He  comes  down,  he  goes  to  Jack,  he  relates  what  we 
have  agreed  upon,  and  he  states  our  case  better  than  we  could.  He 
has  already  spoken  feelingly  to  you,  he  has  already  spoken  feelingly 
to  me,  and  he'll  put  the  whole  thing  feelingly  to  Jack.  That's  it !  I 
am  not  a  coward,  Rosa,  but  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
Jack." 

"No,  no!  You  are  not  afraid  of  him?"  cried  Rosa,  turning  white 
and  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Why,  Sister  Rosa,  Sister  Rosa,  what  do  you  see  from  the  turret  ? " 
said  Edwin,  rallying  her.     "  My  dear  girl !  " 

"You  frightened  me." 

"  Most  unintentionally,  but  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  I  had  meant  to  do 
it.  Could  you  possibly  suppose  for  a  moment,  from  any  loose  way  of 
speaking  of  mine,  that  I  was  literally  afraid  of  the  dear  fond  fellow  ? 
What  I  mean  is,  that  he  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  paroxysm,  or  fit  —  I 
saw  him  in  it  once  —  and  I  don't  know  but  that  so  great  a  surprise, 
coming  upon  him  direct  from  me,  whom  he  is  so  wrapped  up  in,  might 
bring  it  on,  perhaps.  Which  —  and  this  is  the  secret  I  was  going  to 
tell  3-ou  —  is  another  reason  for  your  guardian's  making  the  communi- 
cation. He  is  so  steady,  precise,  and  exact,  that  he  will  talk  Jack's 
thoughts  into  shape  in  no  time ;  whereas,  with  me.  Jack  is  always 
impulsive  and  hurried,  and,  I  ma}'  say,  almost  womanish." 

Rosa  seemed  convinced.  Perhaps  from  her  own  different  point  of 
view  of  "Jack,"  she  felt  comforted  and  protected  by  the  interposition 
of  Mr.  Grewgious  between  herself  and  him. 

And  now,  Edwin  Drood's  right  hand  closed  again  upon  the  ring  in 
its  little  case,  and  again  was  checked  by  the  consideration  :  "  It  is 
certain,  now,  that  I  am  to  give  it  back  to  him,  then  why  should  I  tell 
her  of  it  ? "  That  pretty,  sympathetic  nature  which  could  be  so  sorry 
for  him  in  the  blight  of  their  childish  hopes  of  happiness  together, 
and  could  so  quietly  find  itself  alone  in  a  new  world  to  weave  fresh 
wreaths  of  such  flo\Yers  as  it  might  prove  to  bear,  the  old  world's 
flowers  being  withered,  would  be  grieved  by  those  sorrowful  jewels  : 
and  to  what  purpose  ?  Why  should  it  be  ?  They  were  but  a  sign  of 
broken  joys  and  baseless  jDrojects  ;  in  their  very  beauty,  they  were  (as 
the  unlikeliest  of  men  had  said)  almost  a  cruel  satire  on  the  loves, 
hopes,  plans  of  humanity,  which  are  able  to  forecast  nothing,  and  are 
so  much  brittle  dust.  Let  them  be.  He  would  restore  them  to  her 
guardian  when  he  came  down :  he  in  his  turn  would  restore  them  to 
the  cabinet  from  which  he  had  unwillingly  taken  them  ;  and  there, 
like  old  letters,  or  old  vows,  or  other  records  of  old  aspirations  come 
to  nothing,  they  would  be  disregarded,  until,  being  valuable,  they  were 
sold  into  circulation  again,  to  repeat  their  former  round. 

Let  them  be.  Let  them  lie  unspoken  of  in  his  breast.  However 
distinctly  or  indistinctly  he  entertained  these  thoughts,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  Let  them  be.  Among  the  mighty  store  of  wonderful 
chains  that  are  forever  forging,  day  and  night,  in  the  vast  iron-works 
of  time  and  circumstance,  there  was  one  chain  forged  in  the  moment 
of  that  small  conclusion,  riveted  to  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  gifted  with  invincible  force  to  hold  and  drag. 

They  walked  on  by  the  river.     They  began  to  speak  of  their  separate 
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plans.  He  would  quicken  his  departure  from  England,  and  she  would 
remain  where  she  was,  at  least  as  long  as  Helena  remained.  The 
poor  dear  girls  should  have  their  disappointment  broken  to  them 
o-ently,  and,  as  the  first  preliminary,  Miss  Twinkleton  should  be  con- 
fided in  by  Rosa,  even  in  advance  of  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Grew- 
gious.  It  should  be  made  clear  in  all  quarters  that  she  and  Edwin 
were  the  best  of  friends.  There  had  never  been  so  serene  an  under- 
standing between  them  since  they  were  first  affianced  And  yet  there 
was  one  reservation  one  each  side  :  on  hers,  that  she  intended  through 
her  guardian  to  withdraw  herself  immediately  from  the  tuition  of  her 
music-master ;  on  his,  that  he  did  already  entertain  some  wandering 
speculations  whether  it  might  ever  come  to  pass  that  he  would  know 
more  of  Miss  Landless. 

The  bright  frosty  day  declined  as  they  walked  and  spoke  together. 
The  sun  dipped  in  the  river  far  behind  them,  and  the  old  city  lay  red. 
before  them,  as  their  walk  drew  to  a  close.  The  moaning  water  cast 
its  sea-weed  duskily  at  their  feet,  when  they  turned  to  leave  its  margin  ; 
and  the  rooks  hovered  above  them  with  hoarse  cries,  darker  splashes 
in  the  darkening  air. 

"  I  will  prepare  Jack  for  my  flitting  soon,"  said  Edwin,  in  a  low- 
voice,  "  and  I  will  but  see  your  guardian  when  he  comes,  and  then  go 
before  they  speak  together.  It  will  be  better  done  without  my  being 
by.     Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"Yes." 

"We  know  we  have  done  right,  Rosa.'"' 

"Yes." 

"  We  know  we  are  better  so,  even  now  ? " 

"And  shall  be  far,  far  better  so  by-and-bye." 

Still,  there  was  that  lingering  tenderness  in  their  hearts  toward  the 
old  positions  they  were  relinquishing,  that  they  prolonged  their  parting. 
When  they  came  among  the  elm-trees  by  the  cathedral,  where  they 
had  last  sat  together,  they  stopped,  as  by  consent,  and  Rosa  raised 
her  face  to  his,  as  she  had  never  raised  it  in  the  old  days  —  for  they 
were  old  already. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  !     Good-bye  !  " 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  !     Good-bye  !  " 

They  kissed  each  other  fervently. 

"Now,  please  take  me  home,  Eddy,  and  let  me  be  by  myself" 

"Don't  look  round,  Rosa,"  he  cautioned  her,  as  he  drew  her  arm 
through  his,  and  led  her  away.     "  Didn't  you  see  Jack?" 

"  No  !     Where  ? " 

"  Under  the  trees.  He  saw  us,  as  we  took  leave  of  each  other. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  little  thinks  we  have  parted.  This  will  be  a  blow  to 
him,  I  am  much  afraid  ! " 

She  hurried  on,  without  resting,  and  hurried  on  until  they  had 
passed  under  the  Gate  House  into  the  street  ]  once  there,  she  asked  — 

"  Has  he  followed  us  !  You  can  look  without  seeming  to.  Is  he 
behind?" 

"No.  Yes!  he  is!  He  has  just  passed  out  under  the  gateway. 
The  dear  sympathetic  old  fellow  likes  to  keep  us  in  sight.  I  am  afraid 
he  will  be  bitterly  disappointed  !  " 
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She  pulled  hurriedly  at  the  handle  of  the  hoarse  old  bell,  and  the 
gate  soon  opened.  Before  going  in,  she  gave  him  one  last  wide 
wondering  look,  as  if  she  would  have  asked  him  with  imploring 
emphasis,  "  Oh  !  don't  you  understand  ? "  And  out  of  that  look  he 
vanished  from  her  view. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
WHEN    SHALL    THESE    THREE    MEET    AGAIN  .^ 

Christmas  Eve  in  Cloisterham.  A  few  strange  faces  in  the  streets  ; 
a  few  other  faces,  half  strange  and  half  familiar,  once  the  faces  of 
Gloisterham  children,  now  the  faces  of  men  and  women  who  come 
back  from  the  outer  world  at  long  intervals  to  find  the  city  wonderfully 
shrunken  in  size,  as  if  it  had  not  washed  by  any  means  well  in  the 
meanwhile.  To  these,  the  striking  of  the  cathedral  clock,  and  the 
cawing  of  the  rooks  from  the  cathedral  tower,  are  like  voices  of  their 
nursery  time.  To  such  as  these,  it  has  happened  in  their  dying  hours 
afar  off,  that  they  have  imagined  their  chamber  floor  to  be  strewn  with 
the  autumnal  leaves  fallen  from  the  elm-trees  in  the  Close  ;  so  have 
the  rustling  sounds  and  fresh  scents  of  their  earliest  impressions 
revived,  when  the  circle  of  their  lives  was  very  nearly  traced,  and  the 
beginning  and  the  end  were  drawing  close  together. 

Seasonable  tokens  are  about.  Red  berries  shine  here  and  there  in 
the  lattices  of  Minor  Canon  Corner ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope  are  daintily 
sticking  sprigs  of  holly  into  the  carvings  and  sconces  of  the  cathedral 
stalls,  as  if  they  were  sticking  them  into  the  coat-buttonholes  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  Lavish  profusion  is  in  the  shops  :  particularly  in 
the  articles  of  currants,  raisins,  spices,  candied  peel,  and  moist  sugar. 
An  unusual  air  of  gallantry  and  dissipation  is  abroad  ;  evinced  in  an 
immense  bunch  of  mistletoe  hanging  in  the  greengrocer's  shop  doorway, 
and  a  poor  little  Twelfth  Cake,  culminating  in  the  figure  of  a  Harlequin 
—  such  a  very  poor  little  Twelfth  Cake,  that  one  would  rather  call  it 
a  Twenty-Fourth  Cake,  or  a  Forty-Eighth  Cake  —  to  be  raffled  for  at 
the  pastrycook's,  terms  one  shilling  per  member.  Public  amusements 
are  not  wanting.  The  Wax-work  which  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  reflective  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  to  be  seen  by  par- 
ticular desire  during  Christmas  Week  only,  on  the  premises  of  the 
bankrupt  livery-stable  keeper  up  the  lane ;  and  a  new  grand  comic 
Christmas  pantomime  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Theatre  ;  the  latter 
heralded  by  the  portrait  of  Signor  Jacksonini  the  clown,  saying  "How 
do  you  do  to-morrow?  "  quite  as  large  as  life,  and  almost  as  miserably. 
In  short,  Cloisterham  is  up  and  doing ;  though  from  this  description 
the  High-School  and  Miss  Twinkleton's  are  to  be  excluded.  From 
the  former  establishment  the  scholars  have  gone  home,  every  one  of 
them  in  love  with  one  of  Miss  Twinkleton's  young  ladies  (who  knows 
nothing  about  it) ;  and  only  the  handmaidens  flutter  occasionally  in 
the  windows  of  the  latter.  It  is  noticed,  by-the-bye,  that  these  damsels 
become,  within  the  limits  of  decorum,  more  skittish  when  thus  entrusted 
with  the  concrete  representation  of  their  sex,  than  when  dividing  the 
representation  with  Miss  Twinkleton's  young  ladies. 
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Three  are  to  meet  at  the  Gate-House  to-night.  How  does  each  one 
of  the  three  get  through  the  clay  ? 

Neville  Landless,  though  absolved  from  his  books  for  the  time  by 
Mr.  Crisparkle  —  whose  fresh  nature  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  a  holiday  —  reads  and  writes  in  his  quiet  room,  with  a  con- 
centrated air,  until  it  is  two  hours  past  noon.  He  then  sets  himself 
to  clearing  his  table,  to  arranging  his  books,  and  to  tearing  up  and 
burning  his  stray  papers.  He  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  all  untidy 
accumulations,  puts  all  his  drawers  in  order,  and  leaves  no  note  or 
scrap  of  paper  undestroyed,  save  such  memoranda  as  bear  directly  on 
his  studies.  This  done,  he  turns  to  his  wardrobe,  selects  a  few  articles 
of  ordinary  wear  —  among  them,  change  of  stout  shoes  and  socks  for 
walking  —  and  packs  these  in  a  knapsack.  This  knapsack  is  new,  and 
he  bought  it  in  the  High  Street  yesterday.  He  also  purchased,  at  the 
same  time  and  at  the  same  place,  a  heavy  walking-stick  :  strong  in  the 
handle  for  the  grip  of  the  hand,  and  iron-shod.  He  tries  this,  swings 
it,  poises  it,  and  lays  it  by,  with  the  knapsack,  on  a  window-seat.  By 
this  time  his  arrangements  are  complete.' 

He  dresses  for  going  out,  and  is  in  the  act  of  going  —  indeed,  has 
left  his  room,  and  has  met  the  Minor  Canon  on  the  staircase,  coming 
out  of  his  bedroom  upon  the  same  story — when  he  turns  back  again 
for  his  walking-stick,  thinking  he  will  carry  it  now.  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
who  has  paused  on  the  staircase,  sees  it  in  his  hand  on  his  immediately 
reappearing,  takes  it  from  him,  and  asks  him  with  a  smile  how  he 
chooses  a  stick. 

"Really  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  the  subject,"  he  answers. 
"  I  choose  it  for  its  weight." 

"  Much  too  heavy,  Neville  ;  much  too  heavy." 

"  To  rest  upon  in  a  long  walk,  sir  ?  " 

"  Rest  upon  ?  "  repeats  Mr.  Crisparkle,  throwing  himself  into  pedes- 
trian form.     "You  don't  rest  upon  it:  you  merely  balance  with  it." 

"  I  shall  know  better,  with  practice,  sir.  I  have  not  lived  in  a 
walking  country,  you  know." 

"  True,"  says  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "  Get  into  a  little  ti'aining,  and  we 
will  have  a  few  score  miles  together.  I  should  leave  you  nowhere  now. 
Do  you  come  back  before  dinner }  " 

"I  think  not,  as  we  dine  earl}-." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  gives  him  a  bright  nod  and  a  cheerful  good-bye, 
expressing  (not  wdthout  intention)  absolute  confidence  and  ease. 

Neville  repairs  to  the  Nun's  House,  and  requests  that  Miss  Landless 
may  be  informed  that  her  brother  is  there,  by  appointment.  He  waits 
at  the  gate,  not  even  crossing  the  threshold  ;  for  he  is  on  his  parole 
not  to  put  himself  in  Rosa's  way. 

His  sister  is  as  least  as  mindful  of  the  obligation  they  have  taken 
on  themselves,  as  he  can  be,  and  loses  not  a  moment  in  joining  him. 
They  meet  affectionately,  avoid  lingering  there,  and  walk  toward  the 
upper  inland  country. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tread  upon  forbidden  ground,  Helena,"  says 
Neville,  when  they  have  walked  some  distance  and  are  turning ;  "  you 
will  understand  in  another  moment  that  I  cannot  help  referring  to  — 
what  shall  I  say  —  my  infatuation." 
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"  Had  you  not  better  avoid  it,  Neville  ?  You  know  that  I  tan  hear 
nothing." 

"  You  can  hear,  my  dear,  what  Mr.  Crisparkle  has  heard,  and  heard 
with  approval." 

"Yes  ;  I  can  hear  so  much." 

"  Well,  it  is  this.  I  am  not  only  unsettled  and  unhappy  myself,  but 
I  am  conscious  of  unsettling  and  interfering  with  other  people. 
How  do  I  know  that,  but  for  my  unfortunate  presence,  you,  and  — 
and  —  the  rest  of  that  former  part}^  our  engaging  guardian  excepted, 
might  be  dining  cheerfully  in  Minor  Canon  Corner  to-morrow  ? 
Indeed  it  probably  would  be  so.  I  can  see  too  well  that  I  am  not 
high  in  the  old  lady's  opinion,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  an 
irksome  clog  I  must  be  upon  the  hospitalities  of  her  orderly  house  — 
especially  at  this  time  of  year  —  when  I  must  be  kept  asunder  from 
this  person,  and  there  is  such  a  reason  for  my  not  being  brought  into 
contact  with  that  person,  and  an  unfavorable  reputation  has  preceded 
me  with  such  another  person,  and  so  on.  I  have  put  this  very  gently  to 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  for  you  know  his  self-denying  ways  ;  but  still  I  have 
put  it.  What  I  have  laid  much  greater  stress  upon  at  the  same  time, 
is,  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  miserable  struggle  with  myself,  and  that  a 
little  change  and  absence  may  enable  me  to  come  through  it  the  better. 
So,  the  weather  being  bright  and  hard,  I  am  going  on  a  walking  expedi- 
tion, and  intend  taking  myself  out  of  everybody's  way  (my  own 
included,  I  hope)  to-morrow  morning." 

"  When  to  come  back  ?  " 

"In  a  fortnight." 

"  And  going  quite  alone  ?  " 

"  I  am  much  better  without  company,  even  if  there  were  any  one 
but  you  to  bear  me  company,  my  dear  Helena." 

"  Mr.  Crisparkle  entirely  agrees,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Entirely.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  at  first  he  was  inclined  to  think 
it  rather  a  moody  scheme,  and  one  that  might  do  a  brooding  mind 
harm.  But  we  took  a  moonlight  walk,  last  Monday  night,  to  talk  it 
over  at  leisure,  and  I  represented  the  case  to  him  as  it  really  is.  I 
showed  him  that  I  do  want  to  conquer  myself,  and  that,  this  evening 
well  got  over,  it  is  surely  better  that  I  should  be  away  from  here  just 
now  than  here.  I  could  hardly  help  meeting  certain  people  walking 
together  here,  and  that  could  do  no  good,  and  is  certainly  not  the  way 
to  forget.  A  fortnight  hence,  that  chance  will  probably  be  over,  for 
the  time ;  and  when  it  again  arises  for  the  last  time,  why,  I  can  again 
go  away.  Further,  I  really  do  feel  hopeful  of  bracing  exercise  and 
wholesome  fatigue.  You  know  that  Mr.  Crisparkle  allows  such  things 
their  full  weight  in  the  preservation  of  his  own  sound  mind  in  his  own 
sound  body,  and  that  his  just  spirit  is  not  likely  to  maintain  one  set 
of  natural  laws  for  himself  and  another  for  me.  He  yielded  to  my 
view  of  the  matter,  when  convinced  that  I  was  honestly  in  earnest, 
and  so,  with  his  full  consent,  I  start  to-morrow  morning.  Early  enough 
to  be  not  only  out  of  the  streets,  but  out  of  hearing  of  the  bells,  when 
the  good  people  go  to  church." 

Helena  thinks  it  over,  and  thinks  well  of  it.  Mr.  Crisparkle  doing 
so,  she  would  do  so  ;  but  she  does  originally,  out  of  her  own  mind, 
24 
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think  well  'of  it,  as  a  healthy  project,  denoting  a  sincere  endeavor,  and 
an  active  attempt,  at  self-correction.  She  is  inclined  to  pity  him, 
poor  fellow,  for  going  away  solitary  on  the  great  Christmas  festival ; 
but  she  feels  it  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  encourage  him.  And 
she  does  encourage  him. 

He  will  write  to  her  ? 

He  will  write  to  her  every  alternate  day,  and  tell  her  all  his 
adventures. 

Does  he  send  clothes  on,  in  advance  of  him  ? 

"  My  dear  Helena,  no.  Travel  like  a  pilgrim,  with  wallet  and  staff". 
My  wallet  —  or  my  knapsack  —  is  packed,  and  ready  for  strapping  on  ; 
and  here  is  my  staff!  " 

He  hands  it  to  her ;  she  makes  the  same  remark  as  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
that  it  is  very  heavy ;  and  gives  it  back  to  him,  asking  what  wood  it 
is  ?     Iron-wood. 

Up  to  this  point  he  has  been  extremely  cheerful.  Perhaps  the 
having  to  carry  his  case  with  her,  and  therefore  to  present  it  in  its 
brightest  aspect,  has  roused  his  spirits.  Perhaps  the  having  done  so 
with  success  is  followed  by  a  revulsion.  As  the  day  closes  in,  and  the 
city  lights  begin  to  spring  up  before  them,  he  grows  depressed. 

"  I  wish  I  were  not  going  to  this  dinner,  Helena." 

"  Dear  Neville,  is  it  worth  while  to  care  much  about  it  ?  Think 
how  soon  it  will  be  over." 

"How  soon  it  will  be  over,"  he  repeats  gloomily.  "Yes.  But  1 
don't  like  it." 

There  may  be  a  moment's  awkwardness,  she  cheeringly  represents 
to  him,  but  it  can  only  last  a  moment.     He  is  quite  sure  of  himself 

"  I  wish  I  felt  as  sure  of  everything  else  as  I  feel  of  myself,"  he 
answers  her. 

"  How  strangely  you  speak,  dear  !     What  do  you  mean .-'  " 

"  Helena,  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  I  don't  like  it.  What  a 
strange  dead  weight  there  is  in  the  air !  " 

She  calls  his  attention  to  those  copperous  clouds  beyond  the  river, 
and  says  that  the  wind  is  rising.  He  scarcely  speaks  again,  until  he 
takes  leave  of  her,  at  the  gate  of  the  Nuns'  House.  She  does  not 
immediately  enter  when  they  have  parted,  but  remains  looking  after 
him  along  the  street.  Twice  he  passes  the  Gate-House,  reluctant  to 
enter.  At  length,  the  cathedral  clock  chiming  one  quarter,  with  a 
rapid  turn  he  hurries  in. 

And  so  he  goes  up  the  postern  stair. 

Edwin  Drood  passes  a  solitary  day.  Something  of  deeper  moment 
than  he  had  thought  has  gone  out  of  his  life  ;  and  in  the  silence  of 
his  own  chamber  he  wept  for  it  last  night.  Though  the  image  of 
Miss  Landless  still  hovers  in  the  background  of  his  mind,  the  pretty 
little  affectionate  creature,  so  much  firmer  and  wiser  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, occupies  its  stronghold.  It  is  with  some  misgiving  of  his  own 
unworthiness  that  he  thinks  of  her,  and  of  what  they  might  have  been 
to  one  another,  if  he  had  been  more  in  earnest  some  time  ago  ;  if  he 
had  set  a  higher  value  on  her ;  if,  instead  of  accepting  his  fortune  in 
life  as  an  inheritance  of  course,  he  had  studied  the  right  way  to  its 
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appreciation  and  enhancement.     And  still,  for  all  this,  and  though, 
there  is  a  sharp  heartache  in  all  this,  the  vanity  and  caprice  of  youth 
sustain  that  handsome  figure  of  Miss  Landless  in  the  background  of 
his  mind. 

That  was  a  curious  look  of  Rosa's  when  they  parted  at  the  gate. 
Did  it  mean  that  she  saw  below  the  surface  of  his  thoughts,  and  down 
into  their  twilight  depths  ?  Scarcely  that,  for  it  was  a  look  of  aston- 
ished and  keen  inquiry.  He  decides  that  he  cannot  understand  it, 
though  it  was  remarkably  expressive. 

As  he  only  waits  for  Mr.  Grewgious  now,  and  will  depart  imme- 
diately after  having  seen  him,  he  takes  a  sauntering  leave  of  the 
ancient  city  and  its  neighborhood.  He  recalls  the  time  when  Rosa 
and  he  walked  here  or  there,  mere  children,  full  of  the  dignity  of 
being  engaged.     Poor  children  !  he  thinks,  with  a  pitying  sadness. 

Finding  that  his  watch  has  stopped,  he  turns  into  the  jeweller's 
shop  to  have  it  wound  and  set.  The  jeweller  is  knowing  on  the 
subject  of  a  bracelet,  which  he  begs  leave  to  submit,  in  a  general  and 
quite  aimless  way.  It  would  suit  (he  considers)  a  young  bride  to 
perfection ;  especially  if  of  a  rather  diminutive  style  of  beauty. 
Finding  the  bracelet  but  coldly  looked  at,  the  jeweller  invites  atten- 
tion to  a  tray  of  rings  for  gentlemen  :  here  is  a  style  of  ring  now,  he 
remarks ;  a  very  chaste  signet  which  gentlemen  are  much  given  to 
purchasing,  when  changing  their  condition.  A  ring  of  a  very  re- 
sponsible appearance.  With  the  date  of  their  wedding-day  engraved 
inside,  several  gentlemen  have  preferred  it  to  any  other  kind  of 
memento. 

The  rings  are  as  coldly  viewed  as  the  bracelet.  Edwin  tells  the 
tempter  that  he  wears  no  jewelry  but  his  watch  and  chain,  which  were 
his  father's,  and  his  shirt-pin. 

"That  I  was  aware  of,"  is  the  jeweller's  reply,  "for  Mr.  Jasper 
dropped  in  for  a  watch-glass  the  other  day,  and,  in  fact,  I  showed 
these  articles  to  him,  remarking  that  if  he  should  wish  to  make  a 
present  to  a  gentleman  relative,  on  any  particular  occasion  —  but  he 
said  with  a  smile  that  he  had  an  inventory  in  his  mind  of  all  the 
jewelry  his  gentleman  relative  ever  wore ;  namely,  his  watch  and 
chain  and  his  shirt-pin."  Still  (the  jeweller  considers)  that  might  not 
apply  to  all  times,  though  applying  to  the  present  time.  "Twenty 
minutes  past  two,  Mr.  Drood,  I  set  your  watch  at.  Let  me  recom 
mend  you  not  to  let  it  run  down,  sir." 

Edwin  takes  his  watch,  puts  it  on,  and  goes  out,  thinking,  "  Dear 
old  Jack !  If  I  were  to  make  an  extra  crease  in  my  neckcloth,  he 
would  think  it  worth  noticing  !  " 

He  strolls  about  and  about,  to  pass  the  time  until  the  dinner  hour. 
It  somehow  happens  that  Cloisterham  seems  reproachful  to  him  to-day  ; 
has  fault  to  find  with  him,  as  if  he  had  not  used  it  well ;  but  is  far 
more  pensive  with  him  than  angry.  His  wonted  carelessness  is 
replaced  by  a  wistful  looking  at,  and  dwelling  upon,  all  the  old  land- 
marks. He  will  soon  be  far  away,  and  may  never  see  them  again,  he 
thinks.     Poor  youth  !     Poor  youth  ! 

As  dusk  draws  on,  he  paces  the  Monks'  Vineyard.  He  has  walked 
to  and  fro,  full  half  an  hour  by  the  cathedral  chimes,  and  it  has  closed 
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in  dark,  before  he  becomes  quite  aware  of  a  woman  crouching  on  the 
ground  near  a  wicket-gate  in  a  corner.  The  gate  commands  a  cross 
by-path,  little  used  in  the  gloaming ;  and  the  figure  must  have  been 
there  all  the  time,  though  he  has  but  gradually  and  lately  made  it  out. 

He  strikes  into  that  path,  and  walks  up  to  the  wicket.  By  the  light 
of  a  lamp  near  it,  he  sees  that  the  woman  is  of  a  haggard  appearance, 
and  that  her  weazen  chin  is  resting  on  her  hands,  and  that  her  eyes 
are  staring  —  with  an  unwinking,  blind  sort  of  steadfastness  —  before 
her. 

Always  kindly,  but  moved  to  be  unusually  kind  this  evening,  and 
having  bestowed  kind  words  on  most  of  the  children  and  aged  people 
he  has  met,  he  at  once  bends  down,  and  speaks  to  this  woman. 

"  Are  you  ill  ? " 

"  No,  deary,"  she  answers,  without  looking  at  him,  and  with  no 
departure  from  her  strange  blind  stare. 

"  Are  you  blind  ? " 

"No,  deary." 

"Are  you  lost,  homeless,  faint.-'  What  is  the  matter,  that  you  stay 
here  in  the  cold  so  long,  without  moving?" 

By  slow  and  stiff  efforts,  she  appears  to  contract  her  vision  until  it 
can  rest  upon  him  ;  and  then  a  curious  film  passes  over  her,  and  she 
begins  to  shake. 

He  straightens  himself,  recoils  a  step,  and  looks  down  at  her  in  a 
dread  amazement ;  for  he  seems  to  know  her. 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  he  thinks,  next  moment.  "  Like  Jack  that 
night ! " 

As  he  looks  down  at  her,  she  looks  up  at  him  and  whimpers,  "  My 
lungs  is  weakly ;  my  lungs  is  drefifle  bad.  Poor  me,  poor  me,  my 
cough  is  rattling  dry !  "     And  coughs  in  confirmation  horribly. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? " 

"Come  from  London,  deary."     (Her  cough  still  rending  her.) 

"  Where  are  you  going  to .'' " 

"Back  to  London,  deary.  I  came  here,  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack,  and  I  ain't  found  it.  Look'ee,  deary ;  give  me  three-and- 
sixpence,  and  don't  you  be  afeard  for  me.  I'll  get  back  to  London 
then,  and  trouble  no  one.  I'm  in  a  business.  Ah,  me !  It's  slack, 
it's  slack,  and  times  is  very  bad !  —  but  I  can  make  a  shift  to  live  by 
it." 

"  Do  you  eat  opium  ? " 

"  Smokes  it,"  she  replies  with  difiiculty,  still  racked  by  her  cough. 
"  Give  me  three-and-sixpence,  and  I'll  lay  it  out  well,  and  get  back. 
If  you  don't  give  me  three-and-sixpence,  don't  give  me  a  brass  farden. 
And  if  you  do  give  me  three-and-sixpence,  deary,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

He  counts  the  money  from  his  pocket,  and  puts  it  in  her  hand. 
She  instantly  clutches  it  tight,  and  rises  to  her  feet  with  a  croaking 
laugh  of  satisfaction. 

"  Bless  ye  !     Hark'ee,  dear  genl'mn.     What's  your  Chris'en  name? " 

"Edwin." 

"  Edwin,  Edwin,  Edwin,"  she  repeats,  trailing  off  into  a  drowsy- 
repetition  of  the  word,  and  then  asks  suddenly,  "  Is  the  short  of  that 
name,  Eddy?" 
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"  It  is  sometimes  called  so,"  he  replies,  with  the  color  starting  to 
his  face. 

"Don't  sweethearts  call  it  so?"  she  asks,  pondering. 

"  How  should  I  know  ? " 

"  Haven't  you  a  sweetheart,  upon  3^our  soul  ?" 

"None." 

She  is  moving  away  with  another  "  Bless  ye,  and  thank'ee  deary  !  " 
when  he  adds,  "  You  were  to  tell  me  something ;  you  may  as  well  do 
so." 

"  So  I  was,  so  I  was.  Well,  then.  Whisper.  You  be  thankful 
that  your  name  ain't  Ned." 

He  looks  at  her  quite  steadily,  as  he  asks,  "  Why  1 " 

"  Because  it's  a  bad  name  to  have  just  now." 

"  How  a  bad  name  ? " 

"A  threatened  name.     A  dangerous  name." 

"The  proverb  says  that  threatened  men  live  long,"  he  tells  her, 
lightly. 

"  Then  Ned  —  so  threatened  is  he,  wherever  he  may  be  while  I  am 
a-talking  to  you,  deary  —  should  live  to  all  eternity!"  replies  the 
woman. 

She  has  leaned  forward  to  say  it  in  his  ear,  with  her  forefinger  shaking 
before  his  eyes,  and  now  huddles  herself  together,  and  with  another 
"  Bless  ye,  and  thank'ee  ! "  goes  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Travel- 
lers' Lodging-House. 

This  is  not  an  inspiriting  close  to  a  dull  day.  Alone,  in  a  seques- 
tered place,  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  old  time  and  decay,  it  rather 
has  a  tendency  to  call  a  shudder  into  being.  He  makes  for  the  better 
lighted  streets,  and  resolves  as  he  walks  on  to  say  nothing  of  this 
to-night,  but  to  mention  it  to  Jack  (who  alone  calls  him  Ned),  as  an 
odd  coincidence,  to-morrow ;  of  course  only  as  a  coincidence,  and  not 
as  anything  better  worth  remembering. 

Still,  it  holds  to  him,  as  many  things  much  better  worth  remembering 
never  did.  He  has  another  mile  or  so  to  linger  out  before  the  dinner- 
hour;  and,  when  he  walks  over  the  bridge  and  by  the  river,  the 
woman's  words  are  in  the  rising  wind,  in  the  angry  sky,  in  the  troubled 
water,  in  the  flickering  lights.  There  is  some  solemn  echo  of  them 
even  in  the  cathedral  chime,  which  strikes  a  sudden  surprise  to  his 
heart  as  he  turns  in  under  the  archway  of  the  Gate-House. 

And  so  he  goes  up  the  postern  stair. 

John  Jasper  passes  a-  more  agreeable  and  cheerful  day  than  either 
of  his  guests.  Having  no  music-lessons  to  give  in  the  holiday  season, 
his  time  is  his  own,  but  for  the  cathedral  services.  He  is  early  among 
the  shopkeepers,  ordering  little  table  luxuries  that  his  nephew  likes. 
His  nephew  will  not  be  with  him  long,  he  tells  his  provision-dealers, 
and  so  must  be  petted  and  made  much  of  While  out  on  his  hospitable 
preparations,  he  looks  in  on  Mr.  Sapsea,  and  mentions  that  dear  Ned, 
and  that  inflammable  young  spark  of  Mr.  Crisparkle's,  are  to  dine  at 
the  Gate-House  to-day,  and  make  up  their  difference.  Mr.  Sapsea  is 
by  no  means  friendly  toward  the  inflammable  young  spark.  He  says 
that  his  complexion  is  "Un-English."     And  when   Mr.  Sapsea  has 
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once  declared  anything  to  be  "  Un-English,"  he  considers  that  thing 
everlastingly  sunk  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

John  Jasper  is  truly  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Sapsea  speak  thus,  for  he 
knows  right  well  that  Mr.  Sapsea  never  speaks  without  a  meaning, 
and  that  he  has  a  subtle  trick  of  being  right.  Mr.  Sapsea  (by  a  very 
remarkable  coincidence)  is  of  exactly  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Jasper  is  in  beautiful  voice  this  day.  In  the  pathetic  supplica- 
tion to  have  his  heart  inclined  to  keep  this  law,  he  quite  astonishes 
his  fellows  by  his  melodious  power.  He  has  never  sung  difficult  music 
with  such  skill  and  harmony  as  in  this  day's  anthem.  His  nervous 
temperament  is  occasionally  prone  to  take  difficult  music  a  little  too 
quickly :  to-day  his  time  is  perfect. 

These  results  are  probably  attained  through  a  grand  composure  of 
the  spirits.  The  mere  mechanism  of  his  throat  is  a  little  tender,  for 
he  wears,  both  with  his  singing-robe  and  with  his  ordinary  dress,  a 
large  black  scarf  of  strong,  close-woven  silk,  slung  loosely  round  his 
neck.  But  his  composure  is  so  noticeable,  that  Mr.  Crisparkle  speaks 
of  it  as  they  come  out  from  vespers. 

"  I  must  thank  you,  Jasper,  for  the  pleasure  with  which  I  have  heard 
you  to-day.  Beautiful !  Delightful !  You  could  not  have  so  outdone 
yourself,  I  hope,  without  being  wonderfully  well." 

"I  am  wonderfully  well." 

"  Nothing  unequal,"  says  the  Minor  Canon,  with  a  smooth  motion 
of  his  hand  ;  "  nothing  unsteady,  nothing  forced,  nothing  avoided  ;  all 
thoroughly  done  in  a  masterly  manner,  with  perfect  self-command." 

"Thank  you.     I  hope  so,  if  it  is  not  too  much  to  say." 

"  One  would  think,  Jasper,  you  had  been  trying  a  new  medicine  for 
that  occasional  indisposition  of  yours." 

"No,  really?     That's  well  observed  ;  for  I  have." 

"  Then  stick  to  it,  my  good  fellow,"  says  Mr.  Crisparkle,  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  with  friendly  encouragement,  "stick  to  it." 

"I  will." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  pursues,  as  they  come  out  of 
the  cathedral,  "on  all  accounts." 

"Thank  you  again.  I  will  walk  round  to  the  Corner  with  you,  if 
you  don't  object ;  I  have  plenty  of  time  before  my  company  come  ; 
and  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you,  which  I  think  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  hear." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Well.     We  were  speaking,  the  other  evening,  of  my  black  humors." 

Mr.  Crisparkle's  face  falls,  and  he  shakes  his  head  deploringly. 

"  I  said,  you  know,  that  I  should  make  you  an  antidote  to  those 
black  humors  ;  and  you  said  you  hoped  I  would  consign  them  to  the 
flames." 

"And  I  still  hope  so,  Jasper." 

"  With  the  best  reason  in  the  world !  I  mean  to  burn  this  year's 
Diary  at  the  year's  end." 

"Because  you ?"     Mr.  Crisparkle  brightens  greatly  as  he  thus 

begins. 

"  You  anticipate  me.  Because  I  feel  that  I  have  been  out  of  sorts, 
gloomy,  bilious,  brain-oppressed,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  said  I  had 
been  exaggerative.     So  I  have." 
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Mr.  Crisparkle's  brightened  face  brightens  still  more. 

"  I  couldn't  see  it  then,  because  I  was  out  of  sorts  ;  but  I  am  in  a 
healthier  state  now,  and  I  acknowledge  it  with  genuine  pleasure.  I 
made  a  great  deal  of  a  very  little  ;  that's  the  fact." 

"  It  does  me  good,"  cries  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  to  hear  you  say  it ! " 

"  A  man  leading  a  monotonous  life,"  Jasper  proceeds,  "  and  getting 
his  nerves,  or  his  stomach,  out  of  order,  dwells  upon  an  idea  until  it 
loses  its  proportions.  That  was  my  case  with  the  idea  in  question. 
So  I  shall  burn  the  evidence  of  my  case,  when  the  book  is  full,  and 
begin  the  next  volume  with  a  clearer  vision." 

"  This  is  better,"  says  Mr.  Crisparkle,  stopping  at  the  steps  of  his 
own  door  to  shake  hands,  "than  I  could  have  hoped  ! " 

"Why,  naturally,"  returns  Jasper,  "you  had  but  little  reason  to  hope 
that  I  should  become  more  like  yourself.  You  are  always  training 
yourself  to  be,  mind  and  body,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  you  always  are, 
and  never  change  ;  whereas,  I  am  a  muddy,  solitary,  moping  weed. 
However,  I  have  got  over  that  mope.  Shall  I  wait,  while  you  ask  if 
Mr.  Neville  has  left  for  my  place  ?  If  not,  he  and  I  may  walk  round 
together." 

"I  think,"  says  Mr.  Crisparkle,  opening  the  entrance  door  with  his 
key,  "  that  he  left  some  time  ago  ;  at  least  I  know  he  left,  and  I  think 
he  has  not  come  back.     But  I'll  inquire.     You  won't  come  in?" 

"  My  company  wait,"  says  Jasper,  with  a  smile. 

The  Minor  Canon  disappears,  and  in  a  few  moments  returns.  As 
he  thought,  Mr.  Neville  has  not  come  back ;  indeed,  as  he  remembers 
now,  Mr.  Neville  said  he  would  probably  go  straight  to  the  Gate- 
House. 

"  Bad  manners  in  a  host ! "  says  Jasper.  "  My  company  will  be 
there  before  me !  What  will  you  bet  that  I  don't  find  my  company 
embracing  ? " 

"  I  will  bet  —  or  I  would,  if  I  ever  did  bet,"  returns  Mr.  Crisparkle  — 
"that  your  company  will  have  a  gay  entertainer  this  evening." 

Jasper  nods,  and  laughs  Good  Night ! 

He  retraces  his  steps  to  the  cathedral  door,  and  turns  down  past  it 
to  the  Gate-House.  He  sings,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  delicate  ex- 
pression, as  he  walks  along.  It  still  seems  as  if  a  false  note  were  not 
within  his  power  to-night,  and  as  if  nothing  could  hurry  or  retard  him. 
Arriving  thus,  under  the  arched  entrance  of  his  dwelling,  he  pauses 
for  an  instant  in  the  shelter  to  pull  off  that  great  black  scarf,  and  hang 
it  in  a  loop  upon  his  arm.  For  that  brief  time,  his  face  is  knitted  and 
stern.  But  it  immediately  clears,  as  he  resumes  his  singing,  and  his 
way. 

And  so  he  goes  up  the  postern  stair. 

The  red  light  burns  steadily  all  the  evening  in  the  light-house  on 
the  margin  of  the  tide  of  busy  life.  Softened  sounds  and  hum  of 
traffic  pass  it  and  flow  on  irregularly  into  the  lonely  Precincts ;  but 
very  little  else  goes  by,  save  violent  rushes  of  wind.  It  comes  on  to 
blow  a  boisterous  gale. 

The  Precincts  are  never  particularly  well  lighted ;  but  the  strong 
blasts  of  wind  blowing  out  many  of  the  lamps  (in  some   instances 
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shattering  the  frames  too,  and  bringing  the  glass  rattling  to  the  ground), 
they  are  unusually  dark  to-night.  The  darkness  is  augmented  and 
confused  by  flying  dust  from  the  earth,  dry  twigs  from  the  trees,  and 
great  ragged  fragments  from  the  rooks'  nests  up  in  the  tower.  The 
trees  themselves  so  toss  and  creak,  as  this  tangible  part  of  the  dark- 
ness madly  whirls  about,  that  they  seem  in  peril  of  being  torn  out  of 
the  earth ;  while  ever  and  again  a  crack,  and  a  rushing  fall  denote 
that  some  large  branch  has  yielded  to  the  storm. 

No  such  power  of  wind  has  blown  for  many  a  winter  night. 
Chimneys  topple  in  the  streets,  and  people  hold  to  posts  and  corners, 
and  to  one  another,  to  keep  themselves  upon  their  feet.  The  violent 
rushes  abate  not,  but  increase  in  frequency  and  fury  until  at  midnight, 
when  the  streets  are  empty,  the  storm  goes  thundering  along  them, 
rattling  at  all  the  latches,  and  tearing  at  all  the  shutters,  as  if  warning 
the  people  to  get  up  and  fly  with  it,  rather  than  have  the  roofs  brought 
down  upon  their  brains. 

Still  the  red  light  burns  steadily.  Nothing  is  steady  but  the  red 
light. 

All  through  the  night  the  wind  blows,  and  abates  not.  But  early 
in  the  morning,  when  there  is  barely  enough  light  in  the  east  to  dim 
the  stars,  it  begins  to  lull.  From  that  time,  with  occasional  wild 
charges,  like  a  wounded  monster  dying,  it  drops  and  sinks  :  and  at  full 
daylight  it  is  dead. 

It  is  then  seen  that  the  hands  of  the  cathedral  clock  are  torn  off; 
that  lead  from  the  roof  has  been  stripped  away,  rolled  up,  and  blown 
into  the  Close ;  and  that  some  stones  have  been  displaced  upon  the 
summit  of  the  great  tower.  Christmas  morning  though  it  be,  it  is 
necessary  to  send  up  workmen  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done.  These,  led  by  Durdles,  go  aloft ;  while  Mr.  Tope  and  a  crowd 
of  early  idlers  gather  down  in  Minor  Canon  Corner,  shading  their 
eyes  and  watching  for  their  appearance  up  there. 

This  cluster  is  suddenly  broken  and  put  aside  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jasper  ;  all  the  gazing  eyes  are  brought  down  to  the  earth  by  his  loudly 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Crisparkle,  at  an  open  window : 

"  Where  is  my  nephew  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  been  here.     Is  he  not  with  you  ?  " 

"  No.  He  went  down  to  the  river  last  night,  with  Mr.  Neville,  to 
look  at  the  storm,  and  has  not  been  back.     Call  Mr.  Neville !  " 

"  He  left  this  morning  early." 

"  Left  this  morning  early  ?     Let  me  in,  let  me  in  !  " 

There  is  no  more  looking  up  at  the  tower,  now.  All  the  assembled 
eyes  are  turned  on  Mr.  Jasper,  white,  half-dressed,  panting,  and 
clinging  to  the  rail  before  the  Minor  Canon's  house. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MOSAIC. 


*^  '^'^  ENERALLY,  we    are  under  an    impression    that    a   man's 


duties  are  public,  and  a  woman's  private.  But  this  is 
not  altogether  so.  A  man  has  a  personal  work  or  duty  relating  to  his 
own  home,  and  a  public  work  or  duty  which  is  the  expansion  of  the 
other,  relating  to  the  State.  So  a  woman  has  a  personal  work  or  duty 
relating  to  her  own  home,  and  a  public  work  and  duty  which  is  also 
the  expansion  of  that.  The  man's  work  for  his  own  home  is  to  secure 
its  maintenance,  progress,  and  defence  ;  the  woman's,  to  secure  its 
order,  comfort,  and  loveliness.  Expand  both  these  functions.  The 
man's  duty,  as  a  member  of  a  commonwealth,  is  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance,  in  the  advance,  in  the  defence  of  the  State.  The 
woman's  duty  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  assist  in  the 
ordering,  in  the  comforting,  and  in  the  beautiful  adornment  of  the 
State.  What  the  man  is  at  his  own  gate,  defending  it,  if  need  4)e, 
against  insult  and  spoil,  that  also,  not  in  a  less  but  in  a  more  devoted 
measure,  he  is  to  be  at  the  gate  of  his  country,  leaving  his  home,  if 
need  be,  even  to  the  spoiler,  to  do  his  more  incumbent  work  there. 

"  And  in  like  manner,  what  the  woman  is  to  be  within  her  gates  as 
the  centre  of  order,  the  balm  of  distress,  and  the  mirror  of  beauty, 
that  is  she  also  to  be  without  her  gates,  where  order  is  more  difficult, 
distress  more  imminent,  loveliness  more  rare. 

"  And  as  within  the  human  heart  there  is  always  set  an  instinct  for 
all  its  real  duties  —  an  instinct  which  you  cannot  quench,  but  only 
warp  and  corrupt  if  you  withdraw  it  from  its  true  purpose  ;  as  there 
is  the  intense  instinct  of  love,  which,  rightly  disciplined,  maintains  all 
the  sanctities  of  life,  and,  misdirected,  undermines  them,  and  must 
do  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  so  there  is  in  the  human  heart  an 
inextinguishable  instinct,  the  love  of  power,  which  rightly  directed 
maintains  all  the  majesty  of  law  and  life,  and  misdirected,  wrecks 
them. 

"  Deep-rooted  in  the  innermost  life  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  the 
heart  of  woman,  God  set  it  there,  and  God  keeps  it  there.  Vainly,  as 
falsely,  you  blame  or  rebuke  the  desire  of  power.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  and  for  Man's  sake,  desire  it  all  you  can.  But  what  power  ? 
That  is  all  the  question.  Power  to  destroy  ?  the  lion's  limb  and  the 
dragon's  breath  ?  Not  so.  Power  to  heal,  to  redeem,  to  guide,  and 
to  guard.  Power  of  the  sceptre  and  shield  ;  the  power  of  the  royal 
hand  that  heals  in  touching,  that  binds  the  friend  and  looses  the 
captive ;  the  throne  that  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  Justice,  and 
descended  from  only  by  steps  of  mercy." 


"Words,  writings,  poetry  in  which  there  is  more  repose,  but  a 
repose  that  moves  us,  are  more  beautiful  than  those  in  which  there  is 
more  movement.  The  movement  given  by  the  motionless  is  the  most 
perfect  and  the  most  delightful ;  it  is  like  that  which  God  impresses 
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on  the  world  ;  so  that  the  writer  who  causes  it  produces  an  effect  that 
has  in  it  something  divine." 


"  The  title,  '  Dark  Ages,'  given  to  the  medioeval  centuries,  is,  re- 
specting art,  wholly  inapplicable.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bright  ages  ;  ours  are  the  dark  ones.  I  do  not  mean  metaphysically, 
but  literally.  They  were  the  ages  of  gold ;  ours  are  the  ages  of 
umber. 

"■  This  is  partly  mere  mistake  in  us ;  we  build  brown  brick  walls,  and 
wear  brown  coats,  because  we  have  been  blunderingly  taught  to  do  so, 
and  go  on  doing  so  mechanically.  There  is  also  some  cause  for  the 
change  in  our  tempers.  On  the  whole,  these  are  much  sadder  ages 
than  the  early  ones  ;  not  sadder  in  a  noble  and  deep  way,  but  hi  a  dim 
wearied  way, —  the  way  of  ennui,  and  jaded  intellect,  and  uncom- 
fortableness  of  soul  and  body.  The  Middle  Ages  had  their  wars  and 
agonies,  but  also  intense  delights.  Their  gold  was  dashed  with  blood  ; 
but  ours  is  sprinkled  with  dust.  Their  life  was  interwoven  with  white 
and  purple  ;  ours  is  one  seamless  stuff  of  brown.  Not  that  we  are 
without  apparent  festivity,  but  festivity  more  or  less  forced,  mistaken, 
embittered,  incomplete  —  not  of  the  heart.  How  wonderfully,  since 
Shakspeare's  time,  have  we  lost  the  power  of  laughing  at  bad  jests  ! 
The  very  finish  of  our  wit  belies  our  gaiety. 

'■'•  The  profoundest  reason  of  this  darkness  of  heart  is,  I  believe,  our 
want  of  faith.  There  never  was  a  generation  of  men  (savage  or  civil- 
ised) who,  taken  as  a  body,  so  wofully  fulfilled  the  words,  '  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,'  as  the  present  civilised  European 
race.  A  Red  Indian  or  Otaheitan  savage  has  more  sense  of  a  divine 
existence  round  him,  or  government  over  him,  than  the  plurality  of 
refined  Londoners  and  Parisians  ;  and  those  among  us  who  may  in 
some  sense  be  said  to  believe,  are  divided  almost  without  exception 
into  two  broad  classes,  Romanist  and  Puritan  ;  who,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  unbelieving  portions  of  society,  would,  either  of  them, 
reduce  the  other  sect  as  speedily  as  possible  to  ashes  ;  the  Romanist 
having  always  done  so  wherever  he  could,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
separation,  and  the  Puritan  at  this  time  holding  himself  in  complacent 
expectation  of  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  volcanic  fire.  Such  divi- 
sions as  this  between  persons  nominally  of  one  religion,  that  is  to  say, 
believing  in  the  same  God  and  the  same  revelation,  cannot  but  become 
a  stumbling-block  of  the  gravest  kind  to  all  thoughtful  and  far-sighted 
men, —  a  stumbling-block  which  they  can  only  surmount  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  early  education.  Hence,  nearly  all 
our  powerful  men  in  this  age  of  the  world  are  unbelievers  ;  the  best 
of  them  in  doubt  and  misery ;  the  worst  in  reckless  defiance  ;  the 
plurality  in  plodding  hesitation,  doing,  as  well  as  they  can,  what  prac- 
tical work  lies  ready  to  their  hands.  Most  of  our  scientific  men  are 
in  this  last  class  ;  our  popular  authors  either  set  themselves  definitely 
against  all  religious  form,  pleading  for  simple  truth  and  benevolence 
(Thackeray,  Dickens),  or  give  themselves  up  to  bitter  and  fruitless 
statement  of  facts  (De  Balzac),  or  surface-painting  (Scott),  or  careless 
blasphemy,  sad  or  smiling  (Byron,  Beranger).  Our  earnest  poets  and 
deepest  thinkers  are  doubtful  and  indignant  (Tennyson,  Carlyle) ;  one 
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or  two  anchored,  indeed,  but  anxious,  or  weeping  (Wordsworth,  Mrs. 
Browning),  and  of  these  two,  the  first  is  not  so  sure  of  his  anchor  but 
that  now  and  then  it  drags  with  him,  even  to  make  him  cry  out 

" '  Great  God,  I  had  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  some  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  the  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn.' 

"  In  poHtics,  rehgion  is  now  a  name  ;  in  art,  a  hypocrisy  or  affectation. 
Over  German  religious  pictures  the  inscription  '  See  how  Pious  I  am,' 
can  be  read  at  a  glance  by  any  clear-sighted  person.  Over  French 
and  English  religious  pictures  the  inscription  '  See  how  Impious  I  am,' 
is  equally  legible.     All  sincere  and  modest  art  is,  among  us,  profane. 

"  This  faithlessness  operates  among  us  according  to  our  tempers,  pro- 
ducing either  sadness  or  levity,  and  being  the  ultimate  root  alike  of 
our  discontents  and  of  our  wantonnesses.  It  is  marvellous  how  full  of 
contradiction  it  makes  us:  we  are  first  dull,  and  seek  for  wild  and 
lonely  places  because  we  have  no  heart  for  the  garden ;  presently  we 
recover  our  spirits,  and  build  an  assembly-room  among  the  mountains, 
because  we  have  no  reverence  for  the  desert.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
be  game  on  Sinai,  but  I  am  always  expecting  to  hear  of  some  one's 
shooting  over  it." 


"  There  is  a  certain  mysterious  tact  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  by 
which  we  discover  the  like  and  unlike  of  ourselves  in  others'  character. 
You  cannot  find  out  a  man's  opinions  unless  he  chooses  to  express 
them  ;  but  his  feelings  and  his  character  you  may.  He  cannot  hide 
them  ;  you  feel  them  in  his  look  and  mien,  and  tones  and  motion. 

"  There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  something  in  sincerity  and  reality 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  —  a  certain  something  in  real  grief  which 
the  most  artistic  counterfeit  cannot  imitate.  It  is  distinguished  by 
nature,  not  education.  There  is  something  in  an  impure  heart  which 
purity  detects  afar  off.  Marvellous  it  is  how  innocence  perceives  the 
approach  of  evil  which  it  cannot  know  by  experience,  just  as  the  dove 
which  has  never  seen  a  falcon  trembles  by  instinct  at  its  approach. 
Just  as  a  blind  man  detects  by  finer  sensitiveness  the  passing  of  the 
cloud  which  he  cannot  see  overshadowing  the  sun.  It  is  wondrous 
how,  the  truer  we  become  the  more  unerringly  we  know  the  7-ing  of 
truth  —  discern  whether  a  man  be  true  or  not,  and  can  fasten  at  once 
upon  the  rising  lie  in  word,  and  look,  and  dissembling  act.  Wondrous 
how  the  charity  of  Christ  in  the  heart  finely  perceives  the  slightest 
aberration  from  charity  in  others,  in  ungentle  thought  or  slanderous 
tone." 


"  There  is  one  kind  of  genius  which  seems  to  hold  of  the  earth  : 
that  is  force  ;  another  kind  which  holds  of  the  earth  and  heaven  : 
that  is  elevation ;  and,  finally,  another  which  holds  of  God :  that  is 
light  and  wisdom,  or  the  light  of  the  mind.  All  light  comes  from 
above." 


THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  whom,  though  we  highly  esteem  him,  we  do 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  an  audacious  heresiarch,  ventures  to  take 
up  his  parable  against  what  he  calls  "  the  national  fetish  " —  the  dog.  Now 
if  we  could  remember  any  effective  formula  of  excommunication  and 
anathematization  suitable  to  such  flagrancy,  no  weakness  of  the  flesh  should 
prevent  our  using  it  upon  him ;  but  as  we  can  not  think  of  any,  we  hand 
him  over  to  our  fellow-believers  with  a  recommendation  to  severity.  For 
be  it  known  that  in  the  matter  of  dogs  we  are  perfectly  orthodox  and  occi- 
dental. Our  principles,  as  Mr.  Gaston  Phoebus  would  say,  are  thoroughly 
Aryan  :  a  regard  for  cats  is  rank  Semitism.  Let  the  races  of  the  indolent, 
cruel,  and  luxurious  East  respect  their  antitype  in  the  Cat ;  be  it  our  proud 
Western  privilege  to  reserve  our  affections  for  the  Dog.  If  this  be  fetish- 
ism, then  are  we  among  the  most  benighted  of  heathens.  We  think  but 
poorly  of  a  house  where  at  least  one  of  these  humble  penates  has  not  his 
rug  by  the  hearth  or  his  sacelluin  in  the  back-yard. 

If  we  ever  forgot  ourselves  so  far  as  to  pun,  we  might  say  — but  we  never 
forget  ourselves  so  far,  and  will  not  say  it.  Hood  has  done  all  the  punning 
on  dogs  that  is  worth  doing,  in  his  verses  on  Landseer's  Too  Hot,  a  picture 
representing  a  group  of  hungry  dogs  round  a  pan  of  very  hot  broth.  And 
yet  the  master  of  punsters  missed  a  pun  here  :  he  says  the  only  poet  to 
describe  this  scene  would  have  been  Burns.  Probably  a  Danish  Scald 
could  have  done  justice  to  it. 

With  such  a  tenderness  for  dogs,  then,  we  could  not  but  be  deeply  moved 
upon  hearing  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  Refuge  for  Starving  and  Homeless 
Dogs,"  near  London.  We  should  like  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  good  man 
that  planned  it.  For  only  consider  how  much  misery  is  implied  in  the 
words  '*  a  starving  and  homeless  dog."  We  will  not  pain  our  readers  by 
referring  to  the  cruelties  of  which  he  is  often  made  a  victim  ;  but  merely  to 
the  results  of  famine  and  exposure.  Is  it  not  a  sight  to  move  the  hardest 
heart  ?  His  tail  once  gallantly  borne  aloft  like  a  flag  nailed  to  the  mast, 
now  abjectly  drags  in  sign  of  unconditional  surrender  to  the  elements.  His 
once  glossy  hide  is  rough  and  ragged  ;  his  bones  protrude  ;  his  head  droops  ; 
his  wistful  eye  glances  at  every  passer-by  in  timid  deprecation  and  humble 
mute  appeal.  And  it  is  very  little  he  asks  of  us.  He  does  not  demand  the 
privilege  of  voting,  social  or  political  equality,  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  or 
a  canine  representation  in  Congress  ;  he  only  begs  a  morsel  of  food  or  a 
speedy  painless  death. 

Might  not  something  similar  to  this  humane  "  Refuge  "  be  provided  in  our 
larger  cities  ?  Every  summer  we  have  the  "  dog-war,"  of  very  questionable 
necessity,  and  of  most  unquestionable  brutality,  and  are  shocked  by  the 
sight  of  the  wretched  animals  writhing  in  the  horrible  convulsions  of 
strychnine,  while  —  more  hideous  sight  still  —  little  children  stand  looking 
on  and  taking  lessons  in  hardness  of  heart.  We  have  even  seen,  at  a  time 
when  a  small  reward  was  given  for  vagrant  dogs  captured,  h'tfle  boys  enticing 
the  poor  brutes  by  offering  food,  and  then  dragging  them  to  the  slaughter- 
yard,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pennies.  If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  city 
authorities  to  found  a  School  for  Training  in  Cruelty,  they  could  not  have 
made  a  more  judicious  beginning. 

Why  could  there  not  be  a  place  in  the  suburbs  to  which  stray  dogs  might 
be  taken,  supphed  with  a  little  food  and  plenty  of  water,  and  kept  for  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  subject  to  the  claim  of  the  owner,  on  the  payment 
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of  a  moderate  charge  ;  all  clogs  not  claimed  to  be  destroyed  by  drowning  ? 
Is  there  not  good  sense  as  well  as  humanity  in  this  suggestion  ?  We 
commend  it  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

We  will  close  our  little  homily  with  an  anecdote.  An  old  gentleman  of 
Paris,  whose  imagination  had  been  terribly  wrought  upon  by  the  frightful 
stories  of  hydrophobia  with  which  the  reporters  try  to  enliven  the  dulness 
of  the  hot  season,  noticed,  to  his  extreme  uneasiness,  that  something  was 
the  matter  with  his  faithful  old  spaniel,  Julio.  P"or  some  days  the  animal 
exhibited  great  depression  of  spirits  ;  he  lost  appetite,  and  was  indifferent 
to  his  master's  caresses.  Finally  his  eyes  became  blood-shot  and  his  temper 
morose  and  snappish.  His  master  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  determined 
to  destroy  him  at  once. 

At  break  of  day  he  took  the  dog  to  the  Ouai  de  Bethune,  tied  his  paws 
firml}',  and  proceeded  to  fasten  a  heavy  stone  to  his  neck.  But  being  old 
and  infirm,  when  just  about  to  throw  the  animal  over,  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  into  the  river  himself  His  cries  for  help  brought  to  the  spot  a  boy, 
the  only  person  on  the  quay  at  that  hour,  but  he  could  render  no  assistance, 
as  he  was  no  swimmer.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him :  he  cut  the  cords 
which  tied  the  dog,  who  was  making  furious  efforts  to  free  himself,  and  who, 
upon  being  released,  sprang  into  the  river,  seized  his  master's  collar,  and 
with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  brought  him  to  land. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  immersion,  he 
recommenced  his  interrupted  task,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  boy  tied  Julio 
once  more,  and  this  time  drowned  him  effectually. 

Do  our  readers  like  this  ending  ?  Would  they  prefer  to  hear  that  the 
dog's  behavior  in  the  water  threw  some  doubts  upon  his  master's  diagnosis  ; 
that  the  latter  consulted  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  pronounced  Julio's  ailments 
of  a  mere  dyspeptic  character  and  relieved  them  with  a  bolus  ;  and  that  dog 
and  master  are  now  (it  happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  June)  once 
more  happy  in  each  other's  society,  b3'-gones  being  by-gones  by  common 
consent  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  did  happen  that  way.  In  any  event,  it  was  only 
a  dosr. 


While  the  furious   Titans  Olympus  were  shaking, 
The  ass  of  Silenus  chanced  loudly  to  bray, 

When  presto  !  the  Titans  fled  homeward  all  quaking  — 
There's  a  motive,  at  least,  for   Ben's  speeches  to-day. 


In  the  third  volume  of  Les  Ardennes  Ilhcstre'es,  just  published,  M.  de 
Montagnac  gives  an  account  of  a  duel  of  such  unusual  ferocity  as  to  make 
it  worth  recounting. 

"It  happened  in  the  year  1780:  two  officers  of  the  Segur  regiment  of 
dragoons,  MM.  de  Sainte-Mesme  and  de  Barras  (brother  of  the  famous 

Barras  of  the  Directory)  had  a  dispute  with  an  infantry  officer  named  D , 

who  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  break  a  billiard-cue  over  the  head  of  M.  de 
Barras.  A  double  meeting  was  judged  necessary  ;  and  M.  D encoun- 
tered M.  de  Sainte-Mesme  and  was  wounded.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  this  wound,  another  meeting  was  appointed  in  the  environs  of  Mezieres. 
They  fought  with  four  cavalry  pistols  each,  at  fifty  paces,  with  the  liberty  to 
advance  and  fire.  M.  de  Sainte-Mesme  having  exhausted  his  shots  without 
effect,  his  antagonist  walked  up  to  him  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

'•  The  next  day  it  was  the  turn  of  M.  de  Barras,  who  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  fate  of  his  friend.  The  conditions  of  the  combat  were  the 
same,  but  this  time  it  was  the  infantry  officer  who  fired  ineffectually  and  was 
at  his  adversary's  mercy. 
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" '  I  have  the  honor  to  inquire  of  you,'  Barras  said,  '  whether  M.  de  Sainte- 
Mesme  is  dead.' 

"  '  He  is  only  wounded,'  the  other  replied  with  hesitation. 

" '  In  that  case  I  will  reserve  for  him  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  again.' 
So  saying,  Barras  fired  and  broke  his  antagonist's  thigh. 

"When  Barras  learned  the  fact  of  his  friend's  death,  he  found  means  to 
penetrate  to  the  apartment  of  the  wounded  man,  and  shot  him,  a  bout 
portaiit,  in  his  bed. 

"  The  affair  having  created  some  excitement,  a  tribunal  of  honor  was  held, 
which  justified  M.  de  Barras  on  the  ground   that   the  falsehood  told  by 

M,  D left  him  the  full  and  indisputable  right  to  discharge  his  three 

remaining  shots  at  the  latter  at  whatever  distance  he  pleased,  and  that  the 
shot  was  fair  [que  le  coup  dtait  bon].  These  are  the  expressions  of  the 
proces-verbal. 

"  Singularly  enough,  M.  D recovered  from  his  wounds." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Nature  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable  invention 
said  to  have  been  made  by  an  American,  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  great 
service  as  furnishing  a  convenient  portable  motive  power.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed :— 

"  A  series  of  eight  magnets  are  set  on  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  and  around  these 
revolves  an  armature  of  steel  which  is  continuously  propelled  by  the  magnetic  action, 
and  thus  operates  the  machinery  that  moves  the  needle.  Connection  with  this  motor 
is  had  by  means  of  a  small  slide  within  reach  of  the  operator,  at  whose  will  the 
current  may  be  cut  oft"  entirely  or  the  speed  of  the  needle  graduated  as  may  be 
desired." 

There  is  clearly  some  imperfection  in  this  description.  If  the  magnets  are 
fixed,  the  armature  must  find  its  position  of  equilibrium  and  remain  there. 
If  they  move,  what  moves  them  ?  To  suppose  that  the  machinery  moves 
them  and  they  move  the  machinery,  is  to  get  into  the  vicious  circle  of  the 
little  boy  who  tried  to  wheel  himself  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

It  is  a  handy  thing  sometimes  to  be  a  geologist.  M.  Daubrde,  Professor 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  was  travelling  on  horseback  by  night,  when  the 
darkness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  no  longer  see  his  way,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  road.  An  easy  way  of  discovering 
his  whereabouts  was  in  his  power :  he  got  off  his  horse,  took  up  a  handful 
of  soil,  and  lighted  a  match  to  examine  it.  At  the  first  glance  he  cried  — 
"  Bondy  !  "  and  mounting  his  horse,  set  his  head  straight  for  his  destination. 

^  Go  on,"  said  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  when  in  talking  with 
Diderot  she  perceived  that  he  hesitated  at  some  hberty  of  expression  — 
"go  on:  between  men  everything  is  allowable."  Catharine  was  simply 
anticipating,  by  a  generation  or  two,  the  era  of  free  love  and  free  speech 
now  come  upon  certain  portions  of  our  lively  land. 

Is  society  retrograding  and  deteriorating  in  morals  ?  A  thoughtful  corres- 
pondent, remarking  upon  the  Czar's  visit  to  Paris  in  1868,  says  : — "The  first 
thing  Alexander  did  the  day  he  reached  Paris,  was  to  go  to  see  Hortense 
Schneider  play  La  Grajide  Duck  esse  in  Offenbach's  buffoonery.  .  .  .  The 
moment  his  uncle,  Alexander  I.,  reached  Paris,  he  hastened  to  visit  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Kriidener.  The  second  Alexander's  course  is 
typical  of  the  present  age.  People  high  and  low  seem  to  ask  only  to  be 
amused.  Thought  is  disprized.  Droll  mountebanks  are  alone  in  favor.  Is 
not  the  fault  chiefly  with  demagogues,  who  have  disgusted  the  world  by  their 
insolent,  reckless,  unprincipled  raving  ;  and  with  their  profligate  accomplices, 
soldiers,  both  together  having  deified  brute  force  and  sensual  pleasure  ?  " 
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In  a  Dream. 

She  lies  in  a  sweet  and  placid  sleep, 

As  bound  by  a  magic  spell ; 
The  eyes  are  closed  that  were  wont  to  weep, 

And  the  bosom  that  used  to  swell 
With  hidden  grief  hath  found  relief 

In  the  trance  of  that  wizard  spell. 

The  breeze  is  playing  with  tangled  hair, 

A  smile  with  her  p«irted  lips, 
The  blood  is  mantling  her  face  so  fair 

And  pinking  her  finger-tips. 
As  in  a  dream,  with  radiant  gleam, 

From  memory's  cup  she  sips. 

She  sees  him  now  where  he  used  to  stand 
In  the  moonlight  weird  and  sweet, 

'Neath  the  old  oak  trees  so  gnarled  and  grand. 
While  at  their  loitering  feet 

The  quivering  shade  the  young  leaves  made 
Mocked  their  hearts'  trembling  beat. 

She  hears  him  now  as  with  husky  voice 

He  tells  the  treasured  tale ; 
With  ill-hid  joy  she  knows  his  choice, 

Yet  wondering,  mute  and  pale. 
As  on  that  night  in  dim  moonlight 

He  whispers  the  strange  sweet  tale. 

And  in  the  thrill  of  the  new-found  joy 

Her  heart  is  all  aflame, 
While  wished-for  bliss  without  alloy 

Drives  far  all  grief  and  shame  : 
In  fond  surprise  she  opes  her  eyes. 

And  finds  her  joys  —  a  dream  ! 

And  oh  !    how  sad  are  the  wakings  oft 

From  the  dreams  we  have  cherished  long. 

We  cheat  ourselves  with  whisperings  soft 
That  life  is  a  summer's  song  : 

Waking  at  last,  when  life  has  past, 
Find  all  our  dreaming  wrong ! 

Yet  is  it  wrong  to  taste  the  bliss. 
Though  fleeting  and  false  it  seem  ? 

Is  Pleasure  a  sin,  and  Joy  amiss. 
Because  'tis  a  transient  gleam  ? 

Nay,  bless  the  One  who  grants  the  boon, 
To  sleep,  and  then  to  dream  ! 


Roger  Grahame. 
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We  note,  in  the  local  items  of  a  Paris  paper,  a  neat  example  of  presence 
of  mind.  A  gentleman,  entering  his  house  at  dusk,  suddenly  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  gigantic  and  ferocious-looking  ruffian,  the  object  of  whose 
visit  was  shown  by  the  presses  and  drawers  forced  open,  and  the  large 
bundle  of  valuables  he  was  just  packing  up.  The  gentleman,  just  as  the 
fellow  was  about  to  spring  upon  him,  took  off  his  hat  politely,  and  calmly 
remarked, — "  Excuse  me,  I  seem  to  have  made  a  mistake.     I  was  told  that 

Mr. [his  own  name]  lived  here."     "  He  did  live  here,  Sir,"  the  other 

replied  with  equal  urbanity,  "but  has  just  removed  to  No.  23  in  the  next 
square.     I,  as  you  see,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "am  just  moving  in."     Mr. 

M thanked  him,  and  departed  —  to  the  nearest  police  station,  and  the 

new  tenant  was  in  the  hands  of  justice  before  he  had  time  to  move  out 
again. 

The  same  paper,  under  the  police-reports,  records  an  occurrence  whicli 
is  tragic  enough,  and  yet  has  something  absurdly  comic  about  it. 

Several  workingmen  were  drinking  together  in  an  estainiiiei,  when  one  of 
them,  a  man  of  herculean  frame,  began  to  boast  of  his  prodigious  strength, 
finally  offering  a  wager  that  he  could  kill  any  one  of  them  with  a  single  blow 
of  his  fist  —  all  in  perfect  friendliness.  The  wager  was  accepted,  and  one 
of  the  party  with  cheerful  alacrity  placed  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
giant  to  receive  the  amicable  buiTet,  which  was  delivered  with  such  effect  as 
to  stretch  him  stone-dead  upon  the  floor ! 

Mr.  S ,  an  Israelite  of  the  old  rigid  school,  was  remonstrating  with 

his  brother  for  having  abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  "  It  is  a 
shameful  thing !  "  he  exclaimed  passionately — "enough  to  make  our  dead 
father  turn  in  his  grave  !  "  "  Well,"  coolly  answered  the  renegade,  "  do  you 
follow  my  example,  and  he  will  turn  back  again  !  " 

In  the  old  English  speech,  rasca/ wa.s  the  name  for  a  /ean  beast.  But 
nowadays  the  creatures  that  we  so  designate  are  invariably  fat.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  points  which  our  chaste  and  virtuous  Columbia  has  in  common 
with  Doll  Tearsheet,  that  she  "  makes  fat  rascals."  The  reason  for  this 
chano-e  in  the  diathesis  of  scoundreldom  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  tariff' 
on  hemp.  Besides,  as  themselves  know,  fat  rascals  are  much  harder  to  hang 
than  lean  ones. 

For  indomitable  vitality,  commend  us  to  a  good,  malignant,  unscrupulous 
partisan  lie.  Stab  it  with  a  refutation,  brain  it  with  a  rediictio  ad  absurdtan. 
and  the  next  minute  it  is  alert  as  ever  to  push  Truth  from  her  stool.  The 
silly  stories  of  Mr.  Davis's  flight  in  woman's  clothes,  about  Mr.  Stephens 
and  the  "corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy,"  about  Mr.  Toombs  "calling  the 
roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker  Hill,"  have  been  denied  and  disproved  again 
and  again  ;  and  yet  we  continually  see  them  repeated  in  American  or  English 
papers,  as  if  they  had  never  been  disputed.  Certainly  a  partisan  lie  more 
accurately  than  anything  we  know,  agrees  with  the  description  of  the 
Sirnldbi-ugs  whom  Gulliver  saw  in  the  island  of  Laputa :  ugly,  vicious, 
disgusting  —  and  immortal. 
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|N  the  highway  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna,  a  strange  old  carving, 
which  Herodotus  in  his  day  saw  and  marvelled  at,  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  Cut  deep  in  the  rock  by  the  wayside,  there  stands  in  relief 
the  figure  of  some  prehistoric  conqueror,  older,  as  modern  scholars 
say,  than  the  old  Sesostris  whose  work  Herodotus  called  it.  He  is 
dressed  in  full  armor.  He  grasps  in  his  right  hand  a  spear,  in  his 
left  a  bow.  The  legend  which  has  faded  from  the  rock  still  lives  in 
the  text  of  Herodotus.  It  was  simply  this  :  JViih  a  pair  of  arms  I 
won  this  realm. 

Without  a  strain  upon  the  words,  we  may  apply  this  epigram  to  a 
conqueror  older  and  mightier  than  he  who  cut  it  on  the  rock.  It  is 
Mankind.  As  the  thinker  of  our  day  looks  back  over  the  long  track  of 
conquest  which  his  race  has  trodden  ;  as  he  looks  around  at  that  wide 
domain  of  thought  and  of  knowledge  and  of  power  to  which  its 
victories  have  led  it,  those  old  words  will  still  rise  to  his  lips.  He  is 
fain  to  recognise  a  clearly-marked  duality  in  the  instruments  of  human 
achievement.  He  must  still  have  width  enough  of  mind  and  heart  to 
say:  "  Not  with  one  arm  but  with  tivo  have  we  won  our  empire." 

Here,  in  this  duality,  your  Committee  thinks  that  the  key  may  be 
found  to  the  problem  in  hand.     The  progress  of  mankind  is  at  last 

*  A  Paper  read  before  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  in  answer  to  the  question : — 
What  Subjects  of  Education  are  most  important  to  be  embraced  in  a  Course  oi ScJiool-instnictien. 
and  what  are  the  relative  importance  and  amount  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  each? 
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the  progress  of  knowledge  among  mankind.  The  inference  seems 
simple  and  direct.  To  do  good  to  our  race,  we  must  increase  either 
the  absolute  amount  of  knowledge  or  the  means  of  diffusing  the 
knowledge  already  won.  In  that  knowledge  there  are  two,  and 
perhaps,  on  the  last  analysis,  only  two  elements  : — 

I.  Man's  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  ;  what  for  the  present  we 
may  call  the  Natural  Sciences. 

II.  Man's  knowledge  of  the  inner  world,  man's  knowledge  of  man  ; 
what  we  may  call  the  Hiananities. 

The  task  of  materially  increasing  the  absolute  amount  of  knowledge 
is  one  imposed  by  Providence  upon  only  a  few.  The  task,  however, 
of  diffusing  that  knowledge  amongst  ever-widening  numbers  is  imposed 
on  all ;  and  above  all,  on  us  who  are  teachers.  To  understand  our 
work  and  to  do  it  intelligently  in  the  world,  it  is  well  then  to  know 
and  to  feel  always  that  this  knowledge  which  we  are  to  diffuse  is  not 
one-fold  but  two-fold.  The  child  to  be  developed  must  know  not 
only  the  world  in  which  he  lives  but  the  men  among  whom  he  lives, 
and  the  workings  of  that  spirit  which  lives  in  himself  The  Natural 
Sciences  and  the  Humanities  must  therefore  both  be  brought  to  throw 
their  blended  light  upon  his  soul. 

In  political  history,  in  the  history  of  literature  and  of  science,  lies 
the  outer  proof  of  this  necessity.  In  every  epoch  of  healthy  growth, 
the  two  elements  have  grown  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand.  In  every 
epoch  of  arrested  or  unhealthy  growth  the  one  has  been  checked, 
the  other  fostered  till  harmony  was  lost,  nature  trampled  on,  and 
manhood  broken.  Here,  then,  lies  the  first  duty  of  the  School. 
Each  element  of  knowledge  claims  and  must  have  recognition.  Each 
is  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  other.  In  the  harmonious 
and  co-ordinate  advance  of  both,  we  are  to  seek  the  perfection  both 
of  the  individual  character  and  of  the  national  civilisation.  The  ideal 
of  the  school  is,  therefore,  the  successful  and  intimate  blending  of  the 
two  disciplines  to  one  roundly-developed  unity  of  knowledge. 

The  school,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  instrument  by  which  one 
generation  of  civilised  men  tries  to  secure  for  the  generation  that  is  to 
take  its  place,  an  equal,  or  if  possible,  a  widened  civilisation.  The 
school  is  at  least  to  secure,  to  preserve,  and  to  transmit  all  that  is 
known.  More  than  that,  it  is  so  to  develop  young  minds  as  to  make 
the  knowledge  imparted  no  mere  dead  chattel,  but  the  living  seed  of  a 
higher  culture  in  the  future.  The  function  of  the  school,  its  responsi- 
bilities, its  duties,  are  thus  entirely  commensurate  with  the  civilisation 
that  surrounds  it.  In  this  sense  is  it  truly  a  microcos7n.  The  school 
that  was  adequate  and  good  in  its  day,  becomes  inadequate  and  bad 
if,  while  knowledge  widens  around  it,  its  means  of  securing  and  of 
transmitting  that  knowledge  do  not  widen  in  proportion.  The  school 
must  grow  as  society  grows,  under  penalty  that  society  will  fall  back 
as  the  school  falls  back.  The  society  is  already  lapsing  to  decay 
when  the  school  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  thought. 
Progress  is  possible  only  when  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  one  genera- 
tion is  higher  than  in  the  generation  that  went  before.  To  do  this  is 
the  work  of  the  school.  To  see  that  this  is  done  is  our  work.  Va 
victis !  to  cripple  the  school,  to  shut  it  out  from  sharing  in  all  the 
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intellectual  movements  of  the  time,  to  narrow  its  range  of  instruction, 
to  lessen  or  to  fail  to  enlarge  its  powers  of  usefulness,  is  thus  the 
highest  of  all  crimes  against  God  and  against  humanity.  The  man 
will  be  such  as  the  school  makes  him.  To  narrow  and  mutilate  the 
minds  of  children  is  to  ensure  a  race  of  weak  and  degenerate  men  — 

"avis 
Nequiores,  mox  daturos  v 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  taken  the  school  in  its  widest  sense,  as  the 
sum  of  all  the  means  of  education  existing  in  the  State.  If,  however, 
these  considerations  fix  what  ought  to  be  the  scope  of  education  in 
general,  it  does  not  need  a  long  deduction  to  come  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  ideal  limit  of  the  Preparatory  School.  All  higher  education  is 
special  education.  In  the  fierce  struggle  of  modern  life,  in  the  infinite 
subdivision  of  knowledge  and  of  labor,  there  is  no  safety,  no  useful- 
ness, no  career  for  the  individual  save  in  the  concentration  of  all  his 
powers  of  thinking  and  of  working  upon  one  narrow  line  of  profes- 
sional attainment.  Intensity  is  for  the  grown  man  of  vastly  more 
worth  than  extension  —  thoroughness  than  breadth  of  knowledge. 
The  time  of  the  mere  sciolist  is  forever  past.  The  brilliant  dream  of 
universal  knowledge  which  in  its  time  has  led  even  gigantic  minds  to 
gigantic  failure,  can  henceforth  lead  only  fools  into  folly.  Admirable 
Crichtons  shall  no  more  roam  through  this  world  of  ours.  In  our 
eyes  they  would  be  simply  vagrants.  With  us  all  the  mature  faculties 
of  the  man  must  be  given  to  the  mastery  of  one  craft.  He  who  knows 
one  thing  well  is  the  strong  man  of  our  day ;  he  who  smatters  of  a 
hundred  counts  as  nothing  in  our  line  of  battle.  Whilst  then  all  the 
energies  of  the  highest  class  of  schools  and  of  the  highest  class  of 
teachers  are  being  given  more  and  more  to  the  narrowest  and  most 
intense  professional  education,  what  should  be  the  scope  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School  ?  It  defines  itself  The  school  must  be  at  once  the 
corrective  and  the  preparation  for  this  higher  professional  education. 
As  the  tendencies  of  the  higher  education  become  more  decidedly 
professional,  the  tendencies  of  the  lower  education  must  become  more 
decidedly  human.  As  the  professional  school  aims  to  turn  out  lawyers 
and  doctors,  divines  and  merchants,  physicists,  linguists,  teachers,  so 
must  the  preparatory  school  aim  to  develop  not  classes  of  men  but 
77ien  themselves.  The  school  must  be  so  widened  as  to  embrace  in  its 
course  of  study  the  germs  at  least  of  all  the  many-sided  knowledge 
of  mankind.  The  development  of  mind  and  of  character  is  its 
highest  aim.  With  complete  abnegation  of  what  is  called  '•'•  practical 
education"  the  school  must  on  high  theoretical  grounds  bring  to  bear 
on  youthful  minds  all  of  the  available  disciplines  of  science.  All  the 
youth  of  the  State  will  pass  through  it,  be  moulded  by  its  machinery 
and  bear  the  stamp  of  its  spirit.  The  School  is  the  feeder  of  the 
State.  It  must  give  on  the  one  hand  to  the  professional  schools  a 
class  of  young  men  fit  to  receive  professional  education  ;  it  must  give 
on  the  other  back  to  the  people  a  class,  larger  still,  wise  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  on  the  trades,  the  commerce  and  all  the  material  indus- 
tries of  the  commonwealth.     This  it  must  do  not  by  turning  boys  into 
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book-keepers  or  surveyors,  not  into  inky  entry-clerks  nor  into  prema- 
ture men  of  business,  but  into  generous  and  liberal  men.  Do  this, 
and  when  the  fitting  time  is  come,  young  men  thus  taught  will  be 
capable  of  choosing  their  professions  with  wise  insight,  of  mastering 
their  professions  with  ease,  and  of  carrying  their  professional  know- 
ledge to  ever  higher  limits.  Success  is  not  for  him  who  starts  first, 
bnt  for  him  who  starts  best.  The  purpose  of  the  school  in  our  modern 
world  is,  then,  to  make  each  man  strongest  to  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  him. 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  then  to  state  its  earnest  conviction  that 
"  School-Education  must  not  be  professional :  that  it  can  be  practical 
only  incidentally ;  but  that  its  first  object  is  to  be  liberal,  to  be  purely 
human,  to  be  such  a  training  of  the  mind  and  character  as  to  secure 
at  the  beginning  of  manhood  the  greatest  strength  and  beauty  of 
character  and  of  mind." 

The  studies  of  the  school  will  fall  then  into  two  general  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  two-fold  division  of  human  knowledge : — 

a.  Studies  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  the 
Natural  Sciences. 

b.  Studies  pertaining  to  the  knovyledge  of  the  inner  world,  the 
Humanities. 

The  whole  period  of  study  preparatory  to  jDrofessional  education  or 
to  the  business  of  practical  life  should,  we  think,  be  divided  between 
these  two  departments.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
see  that  the  child  be  developed  equally  in  both  directions.  But  within 
that  period  of  preparatory  study,  from  9  to  17  years,  we  may  for 
practical  convenience  distinguish  several  stages.  Each  teacher  has, 
of  course,  in  view  of  his  own  material,  to  construct  his  own  classifica- 
tion. We  think,  however,  that  we  may  divide  the  whole  period  of 
study  conveniently  into  three  stages  :- 


1st  Stage,  from  9  to  11  years  of  age. 
2d       "         "     12    "    14       "       "     " 
3d       "         "     15    "    17       "       "     " 


With  some  favored  few  this  period  may  be  largely  extended ; 
with  many  it  is  far  more  than  all  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  pre- 
paratory education.  It  can,  of  course,  represent  only  an  approximate 
average  of  children  in  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  In  each  of 
these  three  stages,  the  study  of  the  Jiatural  sciences  and  the  study  of 
the  humanities  is  to  go  on  hand  in  hand.  But  before  we  can  under- 
take to  say  in  what  manner  each  stage  of  study  should  be  filled  up, 
we  must  look  for  some  general  considerations  to  guide  us  in  what 
should  be  taken  and  what  left. 

Here  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Our  world  is  full  of 
school-reformers,  and  reformers  have  as  a  rule  too  much  heat  and  too 
little  light.  Infinite  confusion  has  been  the  result  of  their  efforts.  It 
is  from  misty  or  exaggerated  notions  of  what  a  school-course  can  be, 
and  from  lack  of  experience  in  teaching,  that  most  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  School-Reform  have  sprung. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  absolute  amount  of  time  which  can  be 
given  to  the  actual  work  of  education  'i 
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In  this  question  lies  the  absolute  and  immovable  limit  of  all  school- 
instruction —  a  stubborn  and  solemn  fact  which  theoretical  reformers 
are  too  apt  to  overlook.  In  every  plan  of  school-reform  or  of  school- 
enlargement  there  is  much  that  is  good,  more  that  is  captivating. 
Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  its  advocates.  All  can 
advance  good  reasons  why  what  they  know  should  be  known  by  all, 
and  why  the  opportunity  of  learning  it  should  be  given  to  all.  Every 
educated  man  feels  sympathy  and  admiration  for  human  effort  in  all 
the  arts  and  sciences.  From  the  itinerant  professor  who  wants  to 
lecture  your  boys  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  or  on  the  Phonetic 
Alphabet,  down  to  his  humbler  brother  who  would  for  a  very  small 
consideration  be  willing  to  teach  them  the  broad-sword  exercise  or 
the  art  of  Mnemonics,  or  how  to  paint  on  china,  or  take  photographs, 
or  write  short-hand,  there  is  not  one  whose  knowledge  the  teacher  can 
call  either  hurtful  or  useless.  Yet  if  he  be  beguiled  into  admitting  all, 
he  finds  that  his  pupils,  distraught  among  so  many,  fail  to  profit  by  any  • 
that  to  attempt  too  much  is  to  fail  in  everything.  Never  was  the 
place  of  the  teacher  so  hard.  He  must  have  no  ignorant  scorn  of 
what  is  new.  He  must  show  no  fickle  readiness  to  give  up  what  is 
old.  His  task  is  to  make  a  wise  selection  among  things  all  good  in 
themselves,  but  perhaps  not  all  equally  good.  In  doing  this  he  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  how  short,  how  sadly  inadequate  is  the  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposition.  Innovations  will  be  few  and  deeply-weighed 
when  we  remember  that  what  is  given  to  the  new  must  be  taken  from 
the  old.  The  time  allotted  to  the  work  of  education  is  different  in  the 
different  stages,  and  may  be  safely  increased  as  the  pupil  grows  older. 
It  may  thus  be  approximately  stated : — 

In  the  1st  Period,  4  Recitations  a  day — 20  a  week — 10  hours. 
"     "     2d        "        6  "  "  30     "  15       " 

"     "    3d        "        8  "  "  40     "  20      " 

So  that,  in  the  ist  Period,  children  may  give  5  hours  a  week  to 
Natural  Science,  and  5  to  the  Humanities  ;  in  the  2d  Period  7  1-2,  and 
in  the  3d  10  hours  to  each.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  this 
limit  cannot  in  many  cases  be  safely  exceeded. 

In  selecting  from  the  vast  domain  of  human  knowledge  the  subjects 
best  fitted  to  be  studied  within  each  period  and  the  modes  of  teaching 
most  adequate,  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  which  cannot  be 
controlled  save  by  State-action.  One  of  the  greatest  and  clearest  of 
modern  thinkers  has,  however,  re-assured  us  by  saying,  "  However 
different  these  searches  for  truth  may  look,  and  however  unlike  they 
really  are  in  their  subject-matter,  the  methods  of  getting  at  truth  and 
the  tests  of  truth  are  in  all  cases  much  the  same.  There  are  but  two 
roads  by  which  truth  can  be  discovered :  Observation  and  Reasoning. 
Then  how  shall  we  best  learn  to  do  this  ?  By  being  shown  the  way  in 
Vv'hich  it  has  already  been  successfully  done."  To  educate  is  therefore 
to  teach  by  practice  how  to  observe  facts  and  how  to  reason  on  them. 
Education  can  therefore  be  best  gotten  from  those  departments  of 
knowledge  where  observation  is  easiest  and  reasoning  most  cogent. 

In  applying  this  profound  remark,  there  are  two  Corollaries  which, 
as  we  have  no  time  to  develop,  we  may  be  allowed  to  state  : — 
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I.  Every  study  introduced  must  be  followed  up  far  enough  to  make 
it  a  sound  and  thorough  discipline  in  observation,  or  in  reasoning. 
There  must  be  no  showy  generalities,  no  smattering,  no  superficiality. 
Nothing  must  be  taught  that  does  not  put  the  mind  up  to  its  best 
work,  train  its  faculties,  exercise  and  strengthen  its  powers. 

II.  In  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the  method  of  the  acquisition  is 
more  to  be  regarded  than  the  acquisition  itself.  The  course  of  school- 
instruction  should  therefore  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  and  illustrate 
the  various  methods  of  discovering  truth.  While  the  matter  of  our 
knowledge,  the  facts  involved,  is  almost  infinite  in  amount,  the  methods 
are  few  in  number,  strongly  marked,  easily  learned,  and  capable  of 
indefinite  application.  The  school,  therefore,  which  would  hopelessly 
break  down  in  trying  to  teach  the  varied  facts  of  many  sciences,  may 
do  a  vast  and  fruitful  work  in  teaching  those  methods  which  are 
common  to  all  sciences. 

We  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Association  while  we  try  to  sketch 
a  school-course  which  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  which  we 
have  stated. 

a.  In  the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  study  of  Mathematics  must  remain,  we  think,  what  it  has  been, 
the  great  instrument  of  human  knowledge,  the  best  and  "  conclusive 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  reasoning."  In  the  form  of 
Arithmetic,  both  written  and  mental,  it  should  begin  with  the  very 
beginning  of  education,  and  be  carried  on  in  its  higher  forms  daily 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  study. 

But  there  is  in  the  Natural  Sciences  one  element  of  method  which 
the  study  of  Mathematics  cannot  teach  —  the  Method  of  Observation. 
The  young  eye  must  be  taught  to  observe  facts,  the  young  mind  to 
classify  them.  Whilst  all  or  any  of  the  descriptive  sciences  might 
attain  this  end,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  elements 
of  Zoology  or  of  Botany,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  or  in  the 
study  of  Physical  Geography,  with  the  aid  of  maps  and  globes,  that 
the  good  teacher  might  most  successfully  introduce  his  pupils  into  the 
Method  of  Observation.  This  might  be  done  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
exercise  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  mind.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  study,  Mathematical  education  ought  to  be  widened  by 
introducing  the  study  of  Mechanics  and  Astronomy ;  in  the  Sciences 
of  Observation,  place  should  be  made  for  Geology  and  Physiology. 

b.  The  Humanities. 

The  Study  of  Language  occupies  the  same  position  in  this  branch 
of  study  as  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  the  Natural  Sciences.  Man 
is  to  be  studied  here  as  a  thinking  being,  and  Providence  has  given 
us  no  other  means  of  studying  "  how  men  think  "  than  through  "  what 
men  say."  The  thought  is  the  man,  the  word  is  the  thought.  The 
study  of  language  is  the  study  of  mankind  in  his  history,  his  character, 
and  his  powers. 

Of  all  languages,  that  which  is  best  worth  our  study  is  our  own. 
The  English  should,  we  think,  be  the  only  language  studied  during  the 
first  period,  and  it  should  continue  to  be  taught  daily  in  theory  and 
in  practice  during  the  whole  period  of  school-education. 

In  the  second  period  the  study  of  the  Latin  might  be  begun,  and 
the  study  of  the  English  widened  by -bringing  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
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In  the  third  period,  one  modern  language  and  Greek,  or  two  modern 
languages,  might  be  introduced. 

As  auxiliary  studies  in  the  Humanities,  Political  Geography  and 
History  might  be  taught  in  the  first  period  ;  Rhetoric,  as  a  higher 
syntax,  in  the  second ;  and  Logic  in  the  third. 

We  shall  now  throw  our  results  into  the  form  of  .a  table. 

First  Period  —  9x0  11  Years  of  Age. 
Natural  Science  —  5  hours.  Humanities  —  5  hours. 


Mathematics. 
21-2  hours. 


Botany  and  Physical  Geography. 
21-2  hours. 


English. 
21-2  hours. 


Hist,  and  Political  Geography. 
2  1-2  hours. 


Second  Period — 12  to  14  Years. 
Natural  Science — 7  1-2  hours.  Humanities — 7  1-2  hours. 


Mathematics.     21-2  hours. 


Mechanics  and  Astronomy. 
21-2  hours. 


Botany,  Physical  Geography, 
and  Geology.     21-2  hours. 


English.     21-2  hours. 


Latin.     21-2  hours. 


Anglo-Sa.xon  and  Rhetoric. 
21-2  hours. 


Third  Period — 15  to  17  Years. 
N'atural  Science —  10  hours.  Humanities —  10  hours. 


Mathematics.     5  hours. 


Mechanics  and  Astronomy. 
21-2  hours. 


English.     21-2  hours. 


Latin.     2  1-2  hours. 


Geology,  Physiology,  and  Chem- 
istry.    21-2  hours. 


Greek  and  the  Modern  Lang'ges 
and  Logic.     5  hours. 
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Your  Committee  has  endeavored  thus  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  what 
the  School  might  be  made,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  age  of  the 
pupils  and  the  time  given  to  school-instruction.  In  other  countries 
sufficient  approach  has  been  made  to  this  ideal  to  show  us  that  we 
have  not  gone  beyond  what  is  possible  of  attainment. 

But  in  our  own  country  serious  difficulties  hamper  the  teacher.  Not 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  State,  exposed  single-handed  to  all  the 
arts  of  unprincipled  and  ignorant  competitors  for  public  favor,  he  has 
to  stand  alone  against  the  errors  and  crudities  of  public  opinion. 
From  our  experience  of  the  school-room,  we  are  deeply  convinced 
that  in  the  encroachments  of  the  so-called  Practical  Education  upon 
the  School,  there  lies  a  most  formidable  danger  for  our  culture  and 
our  civilisation  as  a  people. 

Instead  of  making  the  School  the  instrument  of  liberal  and  ennobling 
mental  development,  the  friends  of  this  system  propose  to  convert  it 
into  a  special  training  for  certain  practical  ends.  The  stunted  and 
mutilated  mind  is  called  upon  to  do  that  work  badly  which  only 
vigorous  and  well-grown  minds  can  hope  to  do  well.  Who  that  knows 
the  practice  of  the  law  has  not  seen  a  skilful  lawyer,  w^hen  it  comes  in 
his  way,  lay  hold  with  a  master-hand  of  the  principles  of  book-keeping, 
and  in  a  few  days  pass  clear-headed  through  a  labyrinth  of  accounts 
where  the  mere  accountant  would  blunder  and  fail  ?  All  who  have 
seen  the  processes  of  civil  or  military  engineering  have  known  like 
cases.  The  bright,  highly-educated  lad,  fresh  from  his  training  in  the 
theory,  may  show  at  first  an  ignorance  of  instruments  and  processes 
that  makes  the  very  chain-bearers  laugh.  But  give  him  time.  In  a 
few  days  of  thinking  and  of  watching,  the  relations  of  the  practice  to 
the  theory  settle  themselves  in  his  mind,  and  the  true  Engineer  shoots 
up  to  heights  which  the  mere  empirist  can  never  reach.  Such  is  the 
law  of  thought  and  of  nature.  But  this  vile  system  turns  all  nature 
round.  It  sets  the  pyramid  toppling  upon  its  head.  Instead  of  first 
mastering  theory  and  then  deducing  applications,  it  half-teaches  some 
fev/  applications  and  leaves  the  parent  principles  untaught. 

But  if  education  must  be  practical,  if  the  School  must  be  degraded 
to  a  mere  special  training  for  some  one  trade  or  profession,  who  is  to 
decide  what  that  profession  is  to  be .''  Shall  it  be  left  to  the  child 
himself?  Your  Committee  in  its  zeal  to  gather  facts  for  your  informa- 
tion has  tried  to  get  at  the  views  of  the  boys  themselves.  A  few  of 
the  youngest  show  a  marked  preference  for  divinity,  others  more 
mature  are  divided  between  the  charms  of  the  candy-shop,  the  bakery, 
the  cigar-store,  or  the  livery-stable.  A  little  later,  under  the  influence 
of  Capt.  Mayne  Reid  and  the  Dime  Novels,  all  set  strongly  for  a 
trapper's  life  or  a  sailor's.  A  member  of  your  Committee,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  in  the  school  then  ruled  by  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  a  gang  of  seven  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  were  to  run  away  and  turn  trappers  on  the  Western  prairies. 
Fenimore  Cooper's  influence  was  stronger  than  that  of  Dr.  Maupin. 

But  if  the  child's  judgment  cannot  be  trusted,  can  we  trust  the 
parent's  ?  The  whims  and  folly  of  the  child  may  amuse  us :  the 
folly,  the  deep  unconscious  wickedness  of  the  father  is  more  fit  to 
arouse  indignation.     The  issues  of  life  are  for  no  man  to  predict ; 
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least  of  all  for  parents  who  may  be  ignorant,  may  be  silly,  and  must 
be  partial.  Are  the  narrow  views,  the  prejudices,  the  folly  of  one 
generation  to  be  the  norm  of  the  next  ?  Must  the  budding  child,  with 
its  germing  powers  and  untried  capacities,  be  made  at  a  stupid  father's 
dixit  a  flat-head  from  the  beginning  ?  It  can  be  done.  Talents  may 
be  stifled.  Inclinations  may  be  forced.  Natural  tastes  may  be  out- 
raged. The  healthy  growth  of  man  and  character  may  be  checked. 
The  result  Will  be,  as  the  result  has  been,  a  disappointed  heart-broken 
father,  and  a  son  stupid  and  vicious,  cut  off"  forever  from  the  calling 
that  he  might  have  honored,  loathing  that  to  which  another's  will  has 
wedded  him  ;  a  life  lost,  a  man  thrown  away. 

No  man  that  has  not  lived  in  the  school,  mingling  day  by  day  with 
children  and  their  fathers,  can  shape  to  himself  a  picture  of  the  vast 
ruin  brought  about  by  folly  like  this.  Against  all  of  it  the  true  teacher 
has  to  make  a  protest  and  a  stand.  The  child  in  his  capacity  is  not 
fit  for  professional  education.  If  he  were  fit,  there  is  no  adequate 
intelligence  to  decide  vdiat  that  professional  education  must  be.  If 
that  too  were  possible,  it  would  still  be  guilt  and  folly  to  cripple  the 
mind  at  an  age  so  early  by  cutting  it  off  from  that  general  culture 
which  can  alone  make  professional  education  fruitful  of  good.  The 
teacher  must  buttress  himself  against  this  pressure  by  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  philosophy  of  his  calling. 

Thus  only  may  we  hope  to  meet  the  needs,  thus  only  to  escape 
the  perils  of  our  age.  The  world  is  full  of  disjointed  and  of  hostile 
effort.  The  liberal  culture  given  to  our  youth  is  the  only  remedy 
possible  for  the  one-sided  and  narrow  culture  of  our  manhood.  The 
manhood  strong  in  one  faculty,  weak  in  many,  is  more  and  more 
taking  the  place  of  the  rounded  and  symmetric  perfection  of 'the 
Greek.  There  is  lack  of  love  and  of  harmony  between  the  leaders  of 
our  modern  thought.  The  greatest  of  modern  metaphysicians  has 
dared  to  sneer  at  the  claims  of  Mathematics.  Men  versed  in  Mathe- 
matics laugh  to  scorn  the  claims  of  esthetic  culture.  Masters  of 
experimental  science  are  found  who,  like  Faraday,  shut  their  minds 
both  to  Mathematics  and  the  Humanities.  On  all  sides  there  is  a 
special  culture  of  the  most  precise  and  elaborate  kind,  but  scarcely 
anywhere  is  there  a  mind  large  enough  or  a  heart  generous  enough  to 
feel  as  man  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human. 

To  correct  all  this,  to  build  up  in  its  stead  a  true  brotherhood  of 
science,  is  the  task  of  those  who  wield  the  power  of  the  School. 
Schiller  has  called  isolated  men  buried  each  in  his  own  labors  of 
science,  "  the  galley-slaves  of  humanity  working  each  at  his  own  oar 
in  the  darkness."  Would  not  each  work  better  if  that  darkness  were 
lifted,  and  all  could  see  the  goal  to  which  the  galley  was  moving  ? 

Thos.  R.  Price. 


TOOTHACHE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


^^  "1%  /TETHODICAL."  That  was  the  word.  It  kept  coming 
i.VX  into  my  mind  as  I  lay  tossing  in  unrest  with  raging  jaws. 
It  was  not  regular  toothache ;  but  that  worst  form  of  suffering  called 
Periostitis.  The  membrane  investing  the  jawbone  was  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  and  I  wondered  what  limit  there  was  to  human  endur- 
ance. I  smoked  nine  cigars  (pressed  Cabanas)  in  unbroken  sequence. 
I  scalded  the  skin  off  my  mouth  with  kreosote,  raw  whiskey,  and  spirits 
of  camphor,  and  all  the  time  the  word  "  Methodical  "  kept  repeating 
itself,  and  tortured  me  mentally  as  I  tried  to  track  back  in  my  memory 
to  the  circumstance  that  had  suggested  it.  Meantime  the  pain  kept 
on.  There  was  plenty  of  method  in  its  madness.  I  thought  of  stories 
I  had  read  of  narcotic  drugs  and  of  mesmeric  manipulations,  and 
then  I  remembered  that  some  one  of  my  many  impromptu  advisers 
had  suggested  an  application  of  ginger  and  laudanum.  So  I  rose, 
found  some  strong  Jamaica  ginger  and  the  laudanum-bottle,  made  a 
large  poultice  and  tied  it  all  round  my  chin.  The  dining-room  clock 
began  to  strike.  I  knew  it  was  midnight,  but  I  counted  the  strokes 
and  noticed  that  the  pulsations  in  my  aching  gills  accorded  precisely 
with  the  clock-hammer.  It  was  a  dull,  continuous  throb,  throb,  throb, 
and  seemed  to  resent  the  weight  of  wet  ginger  which  was  rapidly 
growing  warm.  I  had  been  awake  all  the  previous  night,  and  knew 
that  I  should  hear  the  big  Shanghai  crow  in  a  minute.  He  was 
punctual  sure  enough,  and  crowed  as  if  he  were  just  twenty-one  and 
had  grown  a  moustache.  His  was  an  enviable  lot,  with  no  perplexing 
cares  during  the  day,  nothing  to  do  but  strut  about  the  poultry-yard 
and  dodge  the  gobbler — secure  in  the  admiration  of  half-a-dozen 
hens,  and  no  liability  to  Periostitis.  I  took  opium  once,  under  medical 
advice,  and  the  effect  was  horrid.  But  I  might  hold  a  spoonful  of 
laudanum  in  my  mouth  and  try  if  it  would  not  deaden  this  pain.  So 
I  took  a  sip,  and  Shanghai  crowed  again.  Some  one  has  said  that 
this  midnight  crow  is  a  ghost-signal.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be  afraid 
of  ghosts  when  I  am  in  health,  but  now  —  ha  !  ha !  I  should  like  to 
see  forty  of  them  streaming  in  through  key-holes,  down  the  chimney, 
under  the  door  —  any  way.  A  man  with  a  jaw  as  sore  as  mine  is 
more  than  a  match  for  a  thousand  ghosts  with  no  membranes  to  cover 
their  jawbones.  Then  I  heard  a  distinct  sound  at  the  stair-door, 
and  suddenly  I  remembered  where  I  got  that  tantalising  word, 
"  Methodical." 

I  came  up  to  my  chamber  by  the  back  stairway,  and  closed  and 
locked  the  door.  I  went  up  two  or  three  steps  and  recollected  that 
there  was  a  bolt  on  the  door,  so  I  went  back  and  bolted  it.  I  thought 
it  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  but  concluded  that  it  was  well  to  be 
"  methodical,"  though  I  was  so  demoralised  by  the  incessant  pain  that 
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I  did  not  care  a  jot  whether  there  was  any  door  there  or  not.  But 
now  that  I  heard  the  noise  at  the  door,  I  remembered  that  I  had  shot 
the  bolt  home,  and  recalled  all  my  subsequent  reflections.  I  got  up 
and  walked  through  the  back  corridor,  and  paused  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  listen.  Some  one  was  outside,  trying  to  turn  the  key  with  a 
pair  of  nippers.  I  heard  them  slip  off"  and  click.  My  face  stopped 
paining  me,  but  the  ginger  burnt.  Mentally,  I  was  cool  as  a  cucumber. 
This  was  no  ghost  business,  but  was  decidedly  burglarious.  I  heard  a 
whisper  distinctly.  So  there  were  certainly  two  visitors  for  me  to 
entertain,  if  not  more.  No  pain  now.  How  much  less  pluck  is 
required  to  do  than  to  endure  ! 

My  father  was  a  cavalry  officer  in  1812,  and  his  sabre  hung  at  the 
head  of  my  bed.  I  slipped  back  to  my  chamber  and  donned  part  of 
my  attire.  I  stuck  my  revolver  in  my  waist-band  and  drew  the  old 
blade  from  its  iron  scabbard,  and  then  went  to  the  staircase  to  listen. 
I  was  a  match  for  half  a  dozen,  and  had  all  the  game  in  my  own 
hands.  Now  to  decide  coolly  upon  the  programm.e.  If  I  made  a 
noise  my  visitors  would  probably  leave  without  ceremony,  to  return 
some  luckier  night.  True,  I  might  get  a  shot  or  two  from  the  window, 
but  I  don't  like  to  kill  people  if  I  can  help  it.  My  plan  was  to  crack 
a  bone  —  say  the  femur  —  and  miss  the  big  artery.  Under  a  good  light 
I  could  put  a  bullet  where  I  pleased  inside  of  a  tvv'o-inch  circle.  So 
I  decided  to  let  my  friends  come  up  stairs  and  have  it  out  with  them 
in  the  back  passage.     But  my  "  methodical  "  bolt  must  be  drawn. 

In  my  stockings  I  stole  down  the  stairs  and  cautiously  drew  back 
the  bolt.  The  nippers  were  grating  and  slipping  on  the  key  as  I 
crept  back.  There  was  a  turn  in  the  staircase,  and  I  retreated  to  the 
top  just  over  the  door,  listened  and  waited,  with  the  sabre  tucked 
under  my  left  arm  and  cocked  pistol  in  hand.  As  the  key  revolved 
and  the  lock  snapped  open,  I  heard  the  Shanghai  again.  I  also  heard 
something  thumping  inside  of  my  left  ribs. 

"  There's  a  light  overhead  ! "  This  was  a  hoarse  whisper.  Then  a 
long  pause,  and  I  thought  they  would  certainly  hear  the  thumps  at  my 
ribs.     Then  the  whisper  again  :  "  Go  up  Jim  !     I'll  foller ! " 

As  Jim  emerged  into  the  light  I  noticed  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
then  a  second  muscular  rascal  came  into  view,  and  by  Jupiter !  a 
third  !  No  time  to  pick  out  birds  now,  so  I  gave  Jim  a  bullet  right  in 
his  back  where  the  dorsal  vertebrse  begin.  He  dropped  with  a  curse, 
and  the  others  came  up  two  steps  at  a  time.  I  pulled  back  the  ham- 
mer for  a  second  shot,  but  the  chambers  refused  to  revolve  —  some 
defect  in  the  mechanism,  I  supposed.  I  dashed  the  useless  pistol  at 
the  head  of  the  second  man,  and  then  sprang  upon  him  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  stairs  with  uplifted  sabre.  He  had  a  formidable-looking 
bludgeon  in  his  hand  which  he  threw  up  to  parry  my  blow,  but  the 
old  blade  cut  through  the  stick,  and  before  he  could  wink  I  had  "  given 
point "  and  slipped  the  weapon  through  his  right  shoulder.  The  third 
villain  had  gained  a  step  below  me  by  this  time,  and  caught  my  arm, 
pulled  me  down  against  the  balustrade,  pressed  his  knee  against  my 
thumping  ribs,  and  then  peered  curiously  into  my  face. 

"  Periostitis,  eh  !  "  he  said,  and  wrenching  the  sword  from  my  hand 
he  turned  the  point  upon  me,  and  ripping  up  my  sore  chin  —  wakened 
me.     Shanghai  uttered  his  fourth  crow. 
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The  taste  of  the  laudanum  was  strong  in  my  mouth,  and  the  dull 
buzzing  sound  in  my  ears  convinced  me  that  I  had  swallowed  my 
teaspoonful  in  my  fitful  doze.  The  pain  was  back  again  "in  force." 
All  appliances  had  failed,  and  the  horrid  opiate  that  had  turned  into 
a  thousand  bees  in  my  head  did  not  stupefy  me  enough  to  make  me 
callous.  It  was  intolerable,  and  I  had  reached  the  limit  of  human 
endurance.  I  must  go  to  the  dentist  and  have  half  my  jawbone 
taken  out,  if  relief  could  be  had  no  otherwise.  No  use  to  rouse  the 
household  ;  so  I  dressed  noiselessl}',  got  out  of  the  house,  and  began 
my  two-mile  tramp.  Doctor  Pullerkin  would  be  "  disengaged  "  at  this 
hour,  I  thought.  How  my  head  roared !  I  likened  it  to  a  beehive  a 
little  while  ago.  Now  it  was  equal  to  forty  steam  saw-mills  !  I  got 
to  the  Doctor's  at  last,  and  taking  the  bell-pull  in  my  hand,  I  kept  up 
one  continuous  ring,  intending  to  work  the  knob  until  I  fainted,  or 
until  a  policeman  should  arrest  me,  or  until  old  Pullerkin  let  me  in. 
The  last  event  occurred  ;  a  window  sash  went  up,  and  the  Doctor's 
head  came  out. 

"  Who  in  the  mischief  is  there  .'' " 

"  It  is  I,  Doctor,"  I  answered. 

"  Who  are  you  ? " 

"  Jones.     Nearly  dead  with  the  toothache  ! " 

"All  right !     Wait  a  minute."     And  in  went  his  head. 

My  pains  were  gone  again,  and  if  I  had  not  been  such  an  ass  as  to 
tell  my  name  I  should  have  fled  before  the  door  opened.  Too  late  ! 
The  old  case-hardened  wretch,  who  fattened  upon  the  agonies  of  his 
kind,  would  follow  me  to  my  house  armed  with  the  implements  of  his 
craft,  and  take  my  entire  head  off  rather  than  miss  the  job.  While 
these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  the  door  opened  and  Puller- 
kin appeared.  I  went  in,  walked  up  eleven  steps,  counting  them 
methodically,  and  entered  his  slaughter-den.  He  pointed  silently  to 
the  big  chair,  turned  up  the  gas  until  it  flared,  and  then  took  my 
roaring  cranium  into  custody. 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  he  said,  with  the  customary  affectation  of  sympathy  ■ 
"  it  has  been  aching  you  dreadfully  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  but  it  is  quite  easy  now.  Can't  you  put  some  stuff  in 
it,  and  let  me  go  home  again  ?  " 

Pullerkin  grinned.     He  was  quite  familiar  with  that  style  of  address. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  old  rascal,  "  you  had  better  endure 
a  little  more  pain  for  a  short  time  and  be  done  with  it.  It  will  only 
take  a  minute." 

"  Work  your  devilish  will  then  !  "  I  answered  in  a  rage.  He  grinned 
again,  but  promptly  began  operating.  I  knew  exactly  what  he  would 
do.  I  had  been  there  before.  He  passed  a  sharp  knife  around  the 
tooth,  separating  the  gum  from  the  bone  ;  then  took  the  forceps  — 
Ah  !  the  gas-jet  was  multiplied  by  a  hundred,  the  walls  of  the  chamber 

fell  outward,  the  chair  crumbled  to  dust  beneath  me Shanghai 

crowed  the  fifth  time,  and  I  woke  again. 

Things  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  by  this  time.  If  that 
rooster  had  been  in  Halifax  I  might  have  caught  a  nap,  but  now  I  was 
broad  awake.  I  met  Spriggins  yesterday,  and  he  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  chloroform.     Eight  times  diluted.     No  harm  to  try  it.     I  should 
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like  to  take  a  good  sniff  of  it  and  secure  unconsciousness.  "  Eight 
times  diluted."  That  meant  one  part  chloroform  and  seven  parts 
alcohol.  I  had  no  alcohol  pure  and  simple,  but  I  had  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  I  measured  seven  spoonfuls  of  it,  added  one  of  chloroform, 
dipped  a  cotton-bat  in  the  mixture  and  bound  it  on  my  face.  How 
sweet  the  odor  !  and  how  horridly  it  burned  !  I  fancied  that  it  relieved 
me  somewhat ;  anyhow  I  got  a  succession  of  cat-naps,  and  wore  the 
night  away.  With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  I  got  up  and  went  to  my 
medical  adviser. 

"  Sawbones,"  said  I,  "  if  your  miserable  trade  is  worth  shucks,  cure 
this  face  of  mine." 

"  Nothing  easier,"  replied  Sawbones  curtly.  "  Sit  down  here  and  let 
me  look.     Periostitis!  that  is  inflammation  of  the  Periosteum  —  " 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that  gibberish,"  I  answered  rudely  ;  "  what  I  require 
now  is  relief." 

"You  shall  have  it.  I  wonder  if  old  Wriggles  is  up?  Go  back  to 
your  house,  and  I'll  follow  you  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Are  you  going  to  cut  anything  ? "  I  asked,  in  some  trepidation. 

"  No,  no.  Only  a  few  leeches.  Bless  you,  you'll  not  notice  them. 
Must  reduce  the  inflammation.  You'll  be  all  right  in  one  hour."  And 
he  bustled  out. 

In  half  an  hour  Sawbones  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  cadaverous 
old  wretch  with  a  little  tin-box  in  his  hand.  They  tied  a  sheet  under 
my  chin,  washed  off  the  various  drugs,  stuck  a  pin  in  my  finger 
and  smeared  the  blood  over  my  jaw.  Then  Wriggles  opened  his  tin- 
box  and  a  black  reptile  poked  out  its  head.  No  use  to  flinch.  In 
five  minutes  I  had  a  fringe  of  them  hanging  to  my  chin,  and  I  could 
see  them  sucking  and  swelling.  Presently  they  began  to  drop  off,  one 
at  a  time,  and  as  they  fell  Wriggles  collared  them,  stuck  their  noses 
into  a  salt-cellar,  and  stripped  the  blood  out  of  them,  manipulating 
them  deftly. 

"  Spanish  ?  "  said  Sawbones. 

"  Swedes  !  "  Wriggles  opened  and  shut  his  jaws  with  a  snap.  He 
was  not  at  all  attractive  in  appearance,  but  he  had  brought  me  such 
heavenly  relief  that  I  could  have  hugged  him.  I  began  to  say  some- 
thing aftectionate  and  complimentary  to  him,  when  he  interrupted  me 
in  the  strangest  manner.  He  threw  back  his  head,  flapped  his^  bloody 
hands  on  his  lank  hips  two  or  three  times,  and  shouted 

."  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 

That  was  Shanghai's  sixth  crow,  and  it  roused  me  enough  to  make 
me  look  at  my  watch.  It  was  five  minutes  after  twelve.  Collecting 
my  scattered  faculties,  I  registered  a  vow  to  wring  that  wretched 
biped's  neck  at  the  early  dawn,  and  so  fell  into  "  slumber  deep." 

Alcibiades  Jones. 
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A  CHRONICLE  of  faith,  a  tale  of  crimes 
That  stain  the  dark  mid-years  from  now  to  Christ, 
Comes  to  me,  musing,  like  the  voice  of  times 
That  wait  an  annalist. 

The  dubious  records  of  a  vanished  age 

Preserve  this  monkish  legend,  quaintly  told 

In  later  time  by  one  whose  every  page 
Is  bright  with  lines  of  gold. 

In  Gothic  Spain,  when  luckless  Roderick 

Withstood  the  Crescent  —  cross-surmounted,  stood 

The  Home  of  Nuns  of  good  Saint  Benedict, 
A  pious  sisterhood. 

The  dusky  conqueror  came  in  lust  and  greed  ; 

The  sacred  crypt  became  the  spoiler's  den  ; 
The  churchyard  herbage  fed  the  trampling  steed 

Of  godless  Saracen. 

Old  shrines  were  pillaged  ;    holy  vessels  graced 
The  sinful  feast  beside  the  wassail  bowl ; 

And  gaudy  garb  and  nodding  plume  displaced 
The  surplice  and  the  cowl. 

Our  convent  slumbered  :    at  the  night's  full  noon 
Came  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  warrior-cry 

Of  Islam;    and,  dew-bright  beneath  the  moon, 
A  swart  host  thundered  by. 

Then  pale  forms  hurried  to  the  place  of  prayer 
With  beads  and  crucifix ;    in  spotless  gown 

And  loose  affrighted  maids  with  unbound  hair 
Ran  wildly  up  and  down. 

One  clasped  a  marble  saint ;    one  rang  the  bell ; 

One  conned  her  cloister  vows  ;    one  sang,  dismayed ; 
But  silence  fell,  from  vault  to  pinnacle, 

The  while  the  Abbess  prayed  :;— 
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"  Loose  the  swift  darkness,  Lord  !     From  present  harm 
Hide  thy  handmaidens  with  a  kindly  veil. 
Friend  of  the  helpless,  bare  the  potent  arm 
That  smote  the  gods  of  Baal ! 

"Give  altar-stone  to  axe  and  shrine  to  flame. 
Let  roof  and  turret  fade  like  morning  mist, 
Ere  Paynim  wretches  drag  to  sin  and  shame 
These  stainless  brides  of  Christ !  " 

Down  sank  the  walls  ;    the  pale  moon  overhead 

Looked  on  a  void,  a  houseless  solitude. 
Amain  the  startled  Moslem  warriors  fled. 

Pale-faced  and  fear-pursued. 

But  one  who  cast  a  hurried  look  behind 

Beheld  the  Cross  uplifted,  white  and  dim, 
And  heard  above  the  sighing  midnight  wind 

The  sisters'  triumph-hymn. 

When  prayer  arose,  the  blue  sky  opened  wide ; 

A  massive  sword  flashed  upward,  and  lay  bare  ; 
What  time  the  towers  sank  earthward,  voices  cried 

And  armor  clashed  in  air. 

The  Goth  and  Moor  had  passed  like  later  snow : 

A  broken  pilgrim  sought  the  spot,  alone. 
The  sound  of  singing  came,  and,  turning,  lo  ! 

A  moon-lit  cross  of  stone  ! 


We  walk  through  temples,  blinded  — passing  by 
Long  colonnade  and  many-pictured  hall, 

Chancel  and  transept,  aisle  and  sacristy. 
And  dim  confessional. 

Not  made  with  hands,  those  walls  !     We  may  not  see 
The  ranks  of  worshippers  devoutly  bent 

By  altars  veiled,  that  never  knew  the  knee 
Of  mortal  penitent. 

In  rarer  seasons,  some  fine  sense  reveals 

The  inner  world  :    we  catch  the  gleam  of  spires, 

And  hear,  far  off",  the  solemn  toll  of  bells, 
And  chant  of  unseen  choirs, — 

The  stately  ritual  of  a  creed  unknown, 
Applausive  murmurs  of  a  mighty  host. 

Echoes  of  anthems  sung  and  trumpets  blown 
At  some  wild  holocaust. 
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And  then  the  soul  cities  out  in  longing  wild  ; 

It  moans  and  tosses,  and  it  will  not  rest 
Though  Mother-Earth  sing  to  the  weary  child 

Close  gathered  to  her  breast.  • 

It  keeps  its  holidays  :    forgotten  quite 

The  league  with  Death,  the  kinship  with  the  clod, 

The  house  of  clay;    it  walks  abroad,  upright: 
Such  souls  have  talked  with  God. 

There  arc  who  see,  by  faith,  the  sinless  One, 

In  daily  sacrifice  uplifted  on  the  tree ; 
Before  whose  eyes,  in  shadow  and  in  sun, 

Christ  walks  upon  the  sea. 

A  peopled  highway  they  behold  afar, 

The  patriarch's  road,  the  angel-crowded  stair  ; 

The  world  recedes,  the  heavenly  gates  unbar. 
Moved  by  the  breath  of  prayer. 

Charles  W.  Hills. 
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'O  more  important  subject  can  engage  the  attention  of  this 
Association  than  tliat  which  the  present  Committee  is 
required  to  discuss.  The  study  of  English,  and  the  modes  of  its 
study  in  schools  of  different  grade,  present  questions  of  the  amplest 
range  and  of  the  most  various  fascination,  and  also  of  the  most 
urgent  practical  concern.  They  extend  over  the  whole  space  from 
the  early  lessons  of  infancy  to  the  acquisitions  of  closing  youth,  and 
contemplate  the  accomplishments  and  graces  of  the  whole  life.  No 
want  of  interest  in  the  topics  can  be  apprehended,  though  there  may 
be  a  sad  deificiency  in  their  treatment.  But  with  a  thesis  so  vast  and 
unquestionably  so  difficult,  indulgence  may  be  confidently  expected, 
especially  after  the  experience  of  former  favor. 

The  terms  employed  in  the  statement  of  the  subject  suggest  the 
discrimination,  though  not  the  division,  of  the  Report  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first,  the  Study  of  English  will  be  considered ;  in  the  second, 
the  Modes  of  its  Study  in  the  different  stages  of  education. 
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The  object  of  education  is  two-fold: — to  prepare  the  young  in  the 
period  of  easy  receptivity  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
offices  of  life  in  their  respective  vocations,  and  to  train  all  their 
faculties  for  the  most  effective,  generous,  and  elegant  performance  of 
every  duty  in  any  station  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  The  one  kind 
of  education  has  been  unhappily  termed  "practical  " ;  the  other  is  known 
as  "liberal."  They  are  not  opposed,  though  their  immediate  aims  are 
dissimilar.  They  should  always  be  combined  so  far  as  it  may  be 
practical  to  unite  them.  Liberal  education  should  never  be  suffered 
to  impair  practical  discernment  and  energy;  but  so  much  of  liberal 
culture  as  may  be  attainable  should  always  be  conjoined  with  practical 
training. 

The  experience  of  modern  times,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  experi- 
ence of  antiquity  (as  attested  by  the  treatise  of  Quintilian),  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  singular  value  of  linguistic  studies  as  means 
of  liberal  education.  Beyond  all  other  pursuits  they  quicken,  develop, 
corroborate,  expand,  elevate  and  refine  the  intellect  and  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  young  student.  The  classic  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  been  principally  and  often  exclusively  employed  for  this 
ministration.  They  have  certain  high  and  peculiar  aptitudes  which 
will  assure  them  their  ancient  pre-eminence  as  educational  appliances, 
till  education  renounces  philosophical  procedure  and  seeks  a  large 
pretence  rather  than  solid  and  complete  edification. 

But  the  vernacular  tongue  of  each  people,  and  the  literature  of  their 
tongue,  confer  benefits  which  no  other  language  or  literature  can 
confer ;  and  they  have  claims  to  our  regard  which  can  be  neither- 
wisely  nor  safely  neglected. 

Language  is  a  marvellous  instrument !  perhaps  the  most  wonderful' 
and  the  most  unfathomable  of  human  endowments.  There  is  na 
movement  of  our  rational  being,  from  the  mother's  affectionate  enter- 
tainment of  her  baby  to  the  wildest  and  most  boisterous  passion  — 
from  popular  platitudes  to  the  most  recondite  speculations  of  philo- 
sophy —  from  the  prattle  of  childhood  to  the  most  solemn  utterances 
of  religion,  the  most  ethereal  dreams  of  poetic  imagination  or  the 
anguish  of  breaking  hearts  and  the  last  agonies  of  nature  — which 
does  not  find  its  mould  or  counterpart  in  human  speech.  All  the 
knowledge,  the  fancy,  the  desire  and  the  feeling  of  "the  living 
present,"  all  the  experience  of  the  past  and  "  the  wisdom  of  dead 
generations,"  are  preserved  and  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the 
current  language.  All  of  life  and  all  of  history  is  there.  "The 
style  is  the  man."  "  Speech,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  "  is  the  image  of  the 
mind.  No  glass  renders  a  man's  form  or  likeness  so  true  as  his 
speech."* 

"  No  spirit  in  our  blood 
But  in  our  soul's  discourses  bears  a  part."  t 

The  language  of  a  man  is  the  sensible  revelation  of  the  soul,  the 
heart,  the  mind,  the  acquirements,  capabilities,  and  appetencies  of 
the  man.  The  native  tongue  is  the  magic  treasury  which  perpetu- 
ates and  continually  revivifies  all  the  anterior  sufferings  and  triumphs, 

*  Sylva,  p.  759.  t  Chapman.     Iliad:  Dedication. 
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attainments  and  discoveries,  conceptions  and  imaginations  of  the 
people  throughout  its  existence.  Is  is  full  of  the  vintages  of  multi- 
tudinous ye.?LXS  {plena  midtorum  scBCidoriwi  vindemiis  horrea*).  Each 
several  constituent  of  the  vast  aggregate  rains  down  its  separate 
influence,  operative  though  unnoted,  and  transfers  the  accumulated 
spirit  of  the  whole  past  to  the  passing  and  to  future  ages.  But  when 
the  language  ceases  to  be  spoken,  when  the  race  which  fashioned  and 
used  it  has  expired,  the  whole  organism  becomes  dead,  the  breath 
which  gave  it  freshness  and  vigor,  fragrance  arid  grace,  has  departed, 
and  much  of  its  peculiar  significance  and  power  vanishes  with  the  loss 
of  vitality. 

The  living  tongue  may  be  inferior  to  a  dead  language  in  abundance, 
strength,  perspicuity  and  symmetry  of  structure ;  it  may  reveal  less 
distinctly  the  relations  of  words  and  thoughts ;  but  it  possesses  an 
instantaneous  and  electric  energy  which  conveys  shades  of  meaning 
and  hues  of  emotion  incommunicable  by  any  dead  or  foreign  language. 

The  vernacular  tongue  is  a  continual  instructor ;  and  in  proportion 
to  its  acquisition  will  be  the  fulness,  completeness,  and  perfection  of 
our  mental,  and  often  of  our  moral  development.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  greatest  of  English  authors,  the  mightiest  of  all  poets, 
the  universal  Shakspeare,  employs  a  vocabular}'  nearly  twice  as  ample 
as  that  of  Milton,  and  transcending  much  further  that  of  all  other 
English  writers.  Not  less  suggestive  is  it  that  the  noblest  and  most 
brilliant  of  Roman  matrons,  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  her  style  as  for  the  splendid 
but  calamitous  career  of  those  sons  whom  she  trained  by  maternal 
speech  and  counsel  to  private  virtue  and  unselfish  patriotism.  But 
the  intimate  connection  between  a  thorough  and  prompt  acquaintance 
with  the  capacities  of  the  common  tongue  and  homely  virtues,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  to  have  no  direct  relation  to  them,  is  indicated 
by  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  Catulus  by  his  contemporaries :  "  He 
spoke  Latin  with  such  propriety  that  he  alone  seemed  to  speak  it." 
"Catulus  has  said  it,  and  it  is  therefore  true." 

To  use  any  language  with  force,  precision,  and  elegance,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  must  be  so  disciplined,  adjusted,  and  balanced,  that 
there  will  be  an  almost  spontaneous  application  of  the  exact  word  to 
the  precise  thought,  of  the  exact  syntax  or  coaptation  of  words  to  the 
particular  relations  and  limitations  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
demand  expression.  It  is  not  simply  the  best  word  or  the  most  trans- 
parent construction  which  must  be  seized  and  presented  at  once,  but 
there  is  in  each  instance  only  one  appropriate  word  and  one  appro- 
priate construction.  Even  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference : 

"Mov'd  from  their  order,  they  have  lost  their  charm."  t 

Such  perfection  of  style  is  attainable  only  by  a  large  comprehension 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  command  of  the  elements  and  forms 
of  expression,  rendered  immediately  and  instinctively  available  by  the 
habitual  accordance  of  our  thoughts  and  our  words,  our  combinations 

*  Seneca.     Speeches,  xlx.  v.  (114)  5.  26.  t  Landor.     Gebir:  Bk.  iv. 
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of  thought  and  our  constructions,  our  reasonings  and  their  modes  of 
utterance,  our  feelings  and  their  manifestation.  We  must  be  habitu- 
ally upright  and  sincere ;  there  must  be  unbroken  concord  between 
our  sentiments  and  our  declarations.  {Nee  aliquando  eomttiittet,  ut 
lingua,  mterpres  animi,  a  sensu  et  eogitatione  diseordet.*)  We  must  be 
true  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  to  our  own  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  ;  never  deceiving  ourselves  in  conception  or  in  utterance,  and 
scrupulously  avoiding  even  the  accidental  deception  of  others  by 
negligent  and  incurious  language.  Thus  is  in  part  explained  the  hard 
saying  of  the  Apostle,  "If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a 
perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  f  For  the  unex- 
ceptionable employment  of  the  mother-tongue,  stainless  truth  —  truth 
in  all  regards,  not  simply  the  avoidance  of  untruth  —  is  required  as  an 
abiding  and  almost  unconscious  principle.  There  must  be  truth,  unde- 
flected  by  passion,  by  prejudice,  or  by  ignorance: — truth  in  appre- 
hending the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  declared  ;  truth  in  the  conception 
and  truth  in  the  enunciation  ;  integrity  of  sentiment  and  justness  in  its 
expression  ;  perspicacious  honesty  in  the  discernment  of  our  purposes, 
unswerving  candor  in  their  exhibition.  But  the  virtues  which  are 
required  and  exercised  in  the  correct  use  of  language  are  insensibly 
acquired  and  confirmed  in  the  prosecution  of  those  studies  by  which 
correctness  and  perspicuity  are  attained. 

When  such  virtues  and  virtuous  habits  of  mind,  informing,  moulding 
and  purifying  the  whole  nature,  are  presupposed  and  matured  by  the 
accurate  employment  of  the  native  speech,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all 
ages  and  all  peoples  have  welcomed  the. perfections  of  oral  and  written 
composition  with  the  highest  admiration,  and  have  deemed  them  the 
most  commendable  as  they  are  the  rarest  of  accomplishments.  Hence 
have  proceeded  the  honors  always  accorded  to  the  great  poet,  the 
great  orator,  the  brilliant  writer,  and  the  graceful  talker.  Each  illumi- 
nates truth  "  darkened  with  eclipse  "  before  ;  and  each  reveals  gems 
unrecognised  without  their  due  dressing  and  polish.  Perfectly  just 
then  is  the  earnestness  with  which  the  consummate  art  of  expression 
has  ever  been  sought  by  the  loftiest  and  best-poised  intellects,  and  the 
success  in  the  art  which  has  rewarded  the  largest  and  purest  intelli- 
gences. 

If  these  eminent  and  too  little  noted  merits  belong  to  the  accurate 
and  graceful  use  of  every  living  language,  how  much  more  do  they 
attach  to  the  proper  employment  of  the  richest  and  noblest  of 
languages,  the  English  tongue  !  Be  not  startled  by  this  strong  com- 
mendation. What  may  seem  extravagant  praise  is  sustained  by  the 
greatest  of  philologians,  the  late  Jacob  Grimm.  Of  scarcely  less 
weight  is  the  admission  of  Koch,  the  ablest  German  writer  on  English 
grammar,  that  "  the  English  unites  the  power  of  the  German  with 
the  flexibility  of  the  Romance  tongues,  and  appears  perfectly  polished 
for  every  species  of  composition  in  verse  or  prose."  $  In  sonorous- 
ness, smoothness  and  plasticity  the  English  is  inferior  to  the  Greek  ; 
in  systematic  regularity  and  terse  penetration,  to  the  Latin  ;  in  mechani- 
cal precision  and  in  transparency,  to  the  French ;  in  softness  and 
vocalic  melody,  to  the  Italian  ;  in  majestic  dignity,  to  the  Spanish  ;  in 

*  Lactantius.     Ded.  Inst.,  vi.  i8,        t  St.  James.        %  Hist.  Gram.  Engl.  Spreuhe.     Introd.  iz. 
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elasticity  and  self-dependence,  to  the  German  :  but  if  inferior  to  each  of 
these  languages  in  the  characteristic  excellence  of  each,  it  combines 
the  merits  of  all  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  other  and  more  precious 
merits  of  its  own.* 

It  is  the  happy  blending  of  the  virtues  of  other  languages  in 
unequal  but  judicious  proportions,  and  the  retention  of  numerous 
felicities  peculiar  to  itself,  which  have  produced  what  the  old  poet 
Drayton  terms  "the  large  dimensions  of  our  English  Tongue."  It 
may  be  observed  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  and  the  beauty,  the 
variety  and  the  compass  of  English,  that  in  its  grammatical  constitution, 
its  constructions  and  its  idioms,  it  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
Greek,  so  that  the  wild  dithyrambics  of  Pindar,  the  sublime  strains  of 
^schylus,  the  endless  gambols  of  Aristophanes,  the  sententious 
periods  of  Thucydides,  and  the  thunderous  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
can  be  more  aptly  transfused  into  natural  English  than  into  any  other 
language. 

The  grandeur  of  the  speech  and  the  grandeur  of  its  still  unfulfilled 
destiny  were  early  foreseen.  Before  any  English  colony  had  been 
permanently  established  on  the  American  Continent,  the  poet  Daniel 
exclaimed : — 

"  Oh  that  the  Ocean  did  not  bound  our  style 
Within  these  strict  and  narrow  limits  so  ; 
But  that  the  melody  of  our  sweet  Isle 
Might  now  be  heard  to  Tiber,  Arne,  and  Po ; 
That  they  might  know  how  far  Thames  doth  outgo 
The  music  of  declined  Italy ! 

"  Who  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  our  Tongue.'    To  what  strange  shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  may  be  sent 
T'enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  .•• 
What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refined  with  accents  that  are  ours  ? " 

We  are  heirs  of  this  augury.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Newfoundland  to  the  further  coasts  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  and  from  "  Oonalaska's  shore  "  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Gulf  of  California,  our  language  is  spoken  and  our  race  is 
spread.  If  the  reveille  of  the  English  drum  encompasses  the  globe 
and  wakes  up  the  morning  on  every  line  of  longitude,  the  music  of 
the  English  speech  attends  the  march  of  the  sun,  giving  utterance  to 
hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  conveying  knowledge,  instructing 
nations,  and  putting  a  broad  girdle  round  the  earth ;  a  bond  of  com- 
munion stronger  in  its  ultimate  influences  than  the  starry  bands  of 
Orion. 

But  this  magnificent  and  widely-disseminated  language  does  not 
unveil  its  beauties  or  concede  its  treasures  to  the  indolent  or  the 
careless,  nor  is  the  command  of  its  wondrous  enchantments  obtained 
without  persistent  and  various  study.  Most  other  languages  have  a 
short  and  simple  process  of  growth  and  a  brief  unvarying  history-. 
The  Sanskrit,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
German  are  self-evolved   and   self-contained.       The   Latin  and  the 

*  S.  Camden.     Remains. 
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Romance  tongues  have  few  and  readily  discernible  affinities.  But  the 
English  derives  its  exuberant  riches  from  many  sources  and  from 
nearly  all  ages.  It  has  marked  associations  with  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
Persian  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  off-shoots  of  the  Gothic ;  it  is 
deeply  interpenetrated  by  the  Celtic  ;  it  has  been  largely  modified  and 
enriched  by  the  Latin  ;  for  long  periods  it  was  subjected  to  French 
infection,  and  yet  it  remains  essentially  Teutonic,  or  rather  "  universal 
as  the  circumambient  air." 

To  understand,  to  appreciate,  to  apply  a  language  so  rich,  so  copious, 
and  so  versatile,  requires  closer,  longer,  and  broader  studies  than 
suffice  for  the  acquisition  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  of  any  foreign  tongue. 
But  it  will  generously  repay  all  such  devotion,  both  by  the  lessons 
taught  during  the  pursuit  and  by  the  power  conferred  by  its  successful 
achievement.  For  it  has  felicitous  and  penetrating  words  and  phrases, 
"  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart."  No  penury,  no  exhaustion  of  its  stores  need  be  appre- 
hended at  any  time. 

"  Let  foreign  nations  of  their  language  boast, 
What  fine  variety  each  tongue  affords ; 
I  like  our  language  as  our  men  and  coast : 

Who  cannot  dress  it  well  want  wit,  not  words."* 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  riches  of  the  English  tongue,  no  language 
has  been  more  grossly  slighted  by  those  who  use  it,  and  to  whom  it 
should  have  been  a  sacred  office  to  preserve  and  cultivate  it,  and  to 
transmit  it  uncontaminated  to  their  children.  No  language  is  habitually 
used  in  a  more  slovenly  manner  ;  none  has  its  commonest  proprieties 
more  frequently  violated  in  ordinary  speech,  and  even  by  its  most 
eminent  authors  ;  none  has  been  treated  with  more  heedless  indiffer- 
ence. This  indolent  and  ignorant  contempt  of  the  mother-tongue  is 
an  old  and  oft-repeated  complaint.  The  earliest  writer  of  acknow 
ledged  English  gives  it  utterance  :  for  thus  speaks  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter of  the  language  of  England  in  the  Norman  times : — 

"  Thus  come,  lo  !   Engelond  into  Normannes  honde. 
And  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  bote  her  owe  speche, 
And  speke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  al  so  teche. 
So  that  heymen  of  thys  lond,  that  of  her  blod  come, 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  speche,  that  his  of  hem  nome. 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  wel  lute. 
Ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss,  and  to  her  kunde  speche  zute. 
Ich  wene  ther  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyes  none, 
That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 
Ac  wel  me  wot  for  to  conne  bothe  wel  yt  ys, 
Vor  the  more  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys." 

A  generation  earlier,  Ranulph  Higden  had  mourned  over  the  corruption 
of  the  native  tongue  by  the  employment  of  the  Norman-French  in 
schools  and  in  noble  families.  Analogous  complaints  of  the  neglect 
of  the  vernacular  idiom  were  made  by  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  have  been  frequently  repeated 
in  our  day  by  De  Quincey,  Rogers,  the  Reviews,  and  other  admirers 
of  the  natural  splendors  of  the  English  tongue. 

*G.  Herbert. 
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It  is,  indeed,  only  within  very  recent  years  that  any  systematic 
attention  has  been  given  to  English  philology  and  literature,  and  that 
means  have  been  provided  for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  such 
studies.  Moreover,  we  must  have  recourse  to  late  or  living  German 
writers  for  the  most  satisfactory  grammars  and  the  most  elaborate  re- 
searches into  the  genius,  peculiarities,  and  antiquities  of  our  language. 
As  yet,  there  is  nothing  in  English  comparable  to  the  treatises  of 
Matzner,  Koch,  and  Kelle.  There  have  been  many  instructive  essays 
and  several  formal  works  recently  produced  in  England  and  in  this 
country  on  different  topics  of  English  philology.  The  names  of 
Garnett  and  Latham  and  Guest,  of  Trench,  Alford,  Wedgwood  and 
Rushton,  of  Marsh,  Child  and  Ellis,  of  Morris,  Corson  and  Abbott, 
of  Barnes  and  Haldeman,  must  always  be  mentioned  with  respect. 
But  their  productions  rather  discuss  with  learning  and  ingenuity  special 
branches  of  linguistic  research  than  supply,  either  separately  or 
together,  any  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1864  that  the  indispensable  preliminary  for  any 
satisfactory  study  of  the  language  was  inaugurated  by  the  publications 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Since  then,  the  issues  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  and  Arber's  Reprints  of  Early  English  Authors,  hav-e 
furnished  us  with  the  materials  for  the  hopeful  commencement  of 
inquiries  into  the  characteristics  and  laws  of  the  tongue. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  systematic  study  of  English  into 
academies  was  made  .about  1867  ;  but  only  in  one  school  in  E*igland 
was  it  a  regular  or  prominent  branch  of  education.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Furnivall,  the  most  active  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  for  this  information. 
He  says : — 

"On  this  question  of  English  boys  studying  English,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1S67,  in  all  England  there  is 
just  one  public  school  at  which  English  is  studied  historically,  the  City 
of  London  School,  and  that  in  this  school  it  was  begun  only  last  year  by 
the  new  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbot,  all  honour  to  him.  .  . 
This  neglect  of  English  as  a  subject  of  study  is  due  no  doubt  to 
tutors'  and  parents'  ignorance.  None  of  them  know  the  language 
historically :  the  former  can't  teach  it,  the  latter  don't  care  about  it ; 
why  should  their  boys  learn  it  ?  Oh,  tutors  and  parents,  there  are 
such  things  as  asses  in  the  world  ! "  * 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  in  January,  1868,  informs  us  that 
"  regular  English  teaching  "  had  been  instituted  in  the  University  of 
London,  Marlborough  College,  King's  College  School.  The  Report 
for  1869  shows  that  the  interest  in  these  pursuits  is  rapidly  extending, 
and  that  they  have  received  encouragement  from  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrew's,  and  from  other 
eminent  institutions  of  learning. 

In  this  country  no  sufficient  course  of  instruction  in  this  important 
department  of  culture  is  anywhere  given  ;  nor  in  any  of  our  highest 
institutions  are  more  time  and  consideration  bestowed  upon  it  than  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  But  there  the  want  of  adequate  time  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  still  more  the  total  want  of  adequate  pre- 

*  1  he  Babecs  Boke  For  Words,  pp.  60-61. 
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paration  on  the  part  of  the  students,  prevent  such  breadth  of  treat- 
ment as  the  merits  of  the  language  and  the  requirements  of  the  time 
demand. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  may  readily  be  apprehended  both 
the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  rendering  this  branch  of  solid  and 
elegant  culture  more  prominent  than  heretofore  in  our  schemes  of 
academical  and  collegiate  education,  and  of  enlarging  and  elevating 
the  character  of  English  studies.  They  should  not  be  made  a  substi- 
tute for  the  "  old  humanities,"  whose  constant  assistance  and  illumina- 
tion they  desiderate.  But  they  form  an  indispensable  addition  to 
them ;  and  when  leisure  is  denied  for  the  acquirement  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  study  of  our  own  noble  tongue  may  compensate  in  large 
measure  for  this  privation,  and  afford  means  of  discipline  which  even 
they  do  not  provide.  To  ensure  these  advantages  the  English  language 
and  its  treasures  must  be  taught  in  a  manner  which  has  rarely  been 
deemed  requisite  hitherto.  The  grammar  should  be  mastered  and 
the  logical  force  of  grammatical  combinations  ascertained  by  system- 
atic diligence  in  the  preparatory  schools.  In  these  an  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  and  the  structure  of  the  language,  with  its  ordinary 
graces  and  usual  embellishments,  and  with  their  appropriate  use,  should 
be  obtained,  not  simply  by  the  iteration  of  rules  or  by  mechanical 
imitation,  but  by  genuine  insight  into  their  reasons  and  effects. 
During  this  period  it  should  be  continually  repeated  that,  however 
arbitrary  and  irregular,  however  strange  and  anomalous  the  construc- 
tions and  inflections  of  English  may  appear,  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  tracing  their  descent  and  observing  their  earlier  form's 
and  successive  mutations. 

A  stiff,  unintelligent  and  lifeless  propriety  in  the  use  of  the  language 
may,  perhaps,  be  attained  by  familiarity  with  current  English  gram- 
mars, and  by  attention  to  the  rigid  rules  of  composition.  But  the 
correct  employment  of  the  tongue  when  thus  acquired  will  always  be 
formal,  pedantic,  unidiomatic,  and  consequently  unattractive  and  un- 
English.  How  little  is  really  accomplished  when  the  study  is  ar- 
rested at  this  point  is  evinced  by  the  singular  looseness,  indistinctness 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  ordinary  speech  and  writing  of  educated  men. 
If  the  instruction  in  English  were  conducted  in  a  larger,  healthier  and 
more  liberal  mode,  the  numerous  corruptions  of  the  tongue,  the  painful 
mannerisms,  the  awkward  precision,  the  innumerable  affectations,  the 
capricious  novelties  which  disgrace  our  popular  literature,  would 
scarcely  be  hailed  with  admiration  or  imitated  with  the  hope  of  favor. 

The  knowledge  of  all  the  stops,  and  frets,  and  notes,  and  symphonies 
of  English  is  won  by  no  hasty  or  superficial  labors.  Patient  and 
diversified  investigation  is  required  to  gain  such  dominion  over  its 
powers  as  may  merit  the  tribute  of  its  greatest  artist : — 

"  So  on  the  lip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  ; 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will."* 

*  Shakspeare.     A  Lover' s  Complaint. 
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"  People  are  apt  to  suppose,"  says  an  English  writer  of  discernment, 
"  that  precision  in  language  —  the  right  use  of  the  right  words  —  comes 
all  of  itself,  like  the  babies  in  the  strawberry-beds.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  so  difficult  to  talk  or  write  precisely,  that  the  art  is  one 
which  well-educated  people  go  on  learning  to  the  end  of  their  lives."* 
Large  studies  and  constant  efforts  are  needed,  but  there  are  large 
rewards  for  such  studies  and  such  efforts. 

Grammar  and  composition  as  presented  in  our  school-books  are 
only  the  elementary  introduction  to  English,  and  cannot  be  accepted 
as  affording  any  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  its  constitution,  or  as 
conferring  any  adequate  insight  into  its  enchantments.  Parsing  is  a 
necessary,  and  analysis  a  useful  study  ;  but  they  are  easily  pressed  too 
far,  and  destroy  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  living  beauties  of  language 
by  offering  in  exchange  a  minute  but  very  questionable  knowledge  of 
its  skeleton. 

But  the  customary  forms  and  usages  of  the  language  having  been 
taught  in  the  lower  schools  or  lower  classes  in  modes  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  this  knowledge  must  be  extended,  irradiated,  and  elevated  by 
higher  pursuits  in  the  same  branch  in  the  academies  and  collegiate 
institutions. 

The  English  tongue  is  distinguished  among  all  the  forms  of  human 
speech  by  the  number  of  languages  which  have  contributed  to  its 
riches  ;  by  the  multitude  of  influences,  domestic  and  foreign,  which 
have  left  their  impress  upon  it ;  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
changes  ;  by  the  enduring  effects  produced  upon  it  by  other  idioms  ; 
and  by  the  diverse  conditions  through  which  the  populations  which 
use  it  have  passed  in  the  long  succession  of  centuries.  In  consequence 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  without 
some  knowledge  of  its  history  and  historical  phases.  The  etymological 
and  syntactical  peculiarities  which  render  English  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  foreign  and  a  mystery  to  the  native  student  notwithstanding 
the  acknowledged  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  structure,  receive 
their  interpretation  from  the  history  of  the  language,  and  from  that 
alone.  Every  anomaly  is  rendered  intelligible  by  noting  the  gradual 
deflections  from  earlier  forms  which  have  generated  that  which  is  now 
current.  So  far  is  this  principle  applicable  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
local  mispronunciation,  false  inflection  or  construction,  which  is  not 
the  perpetuation  of  a  received  usage  in  other  times.  From  this  state- 
ment must,  of  course,  be  excepted  many  slang  terms,  whimsical  words 
and  grotesque  compounds,  which  spring  up  by  accident  or  from 
petulant  humor,  and  gain  acceptance  from  caprice.  But  it  seems 
impracticable  to  engraft  upon  the  language  a  strange  word,  a  strange 
accent  or  pronunciation,  a  strange  construction,  which  shall  not  be  the 
reproduction  of  an  antecedent  and  natural  location.  Ignorance  and 
error  in  language  have  laws  which  they  obey.  In  the  English  language 
ignorance  and  error  are  rather  the  preposterous  retention  of  antiquated 
or  provincial  usages  than  the  blundering  violation  of  the  absolute 
requirements  of  the  tongue.  This  position,  startling  and  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  admits  of  abundant  illustration,  and  may  be  con- 
firmed by  comparing  the  provincialisms  of  America  with  the  English 

*  -V.  Y.  Albion,  March  31st,  1S60. 
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of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  distinctive  patois  and  nasal  intonation 
of  New-England,  and  the  peculiar  names  of  the  isolated  population  of 
that  inclement  region,  "a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind," 
may  be  still  recognised  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  other  fen  counties 
of  Angle-land  ;  while  the  '■^  c/iaianbcr"  of  the  Old  Dominion  transmits 
the  memory  of  the  campaigns  of  Champernon  and  Gilbert  and  Raleigh, 
and  their  comrades  in  arms  under  the  banner  of  "  King  Henry  of 
Navarre." 

There  are  many  English  constructions  which  defy  justification  by 
philosophical  exposition,  but  which  are  at  once  solved  by  comparison 
with  their  ancient  forms  or  mode  of  introduction.  Such  are  the  use 
of  "  do  "  as  an  auxiliary  ;  of  the  contrasted  employment  of  "  shall " 
and  "will,"  "should"  and  "v/ould;"  of  the  possessive  augment,  the 
possessive  case,  and  the  possessive  use  of  the  present  participle  ;  of  the 
definite  article  in  the  phrase  "  the  more,  the  merrier,"  and  the  indefinite 
article  in  such  expressions  as  "many  a  man,"  "a  few  dollars,"  "such 
an  assemblage."  No  mere  English  analogies  will  aid  in  the  solution 
of  these  difficulties. 

One  influence  which  has  been  entirely  disregarded  hitherto,  but 
which  has  profoundly  affected  our  speech,  was  the  medieval  Latinity. 
In  the  interval  between  the  decay  of  the  Saxon  and  the  formation  of 
the  English,  while  Norman-French  was  gradually  decaying  —  a  period 
of  two  centuries  or  more  —  the  Latin  as  a  constituted  and  cosmopolitan 
language  enjoyed  a  peculiar  ascendancy  in  England,  and  was  both 
widely  employed  and  successfully  cultivated.  An  examination  of  the 
chronicles,  records,  public  documents,  letters,  theological  and  other 
compositions  of  this  time,  will  reveal  the  number  of  words  and  idioms 
introduced  into  English  from  this  source.  Our  familiar  words  "  not- 
withstanding," "provided,"  and  "proviso,"  descend  to  us  from  the 
diplomatic  language  of  the  Roman  Chancery  during  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Papal  Tiara  and  Secular  Crowns.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  age  of  the  establishment  of  all  the 
modern  tongues  —  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  and 
probably  Greek,  as  well  as  English.  In  this  century  or  the  next 
the  vernacular  idiom  was  introduced  into  the  legislation  or  the  juris- 
prudence of  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The  linguistic 
movements  of  the  period  were  European  rather  than  national. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  peculiarities  of  English  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  philosophical  or  technical 
investigation,  but  demand  a  knowledge  of  the  anterior  phases  of  the 
tongues  and  of  the  contemporaneous  condition  of  Europe. 

Languages,  however,  are  not  modified  exclusively  by  internal 
struggles  or  spontaneous  evolution.  External  agencies  operate  very 
powerfully  upon  them.  Our  ordinary  treatises  inform  us  that  the 
Celtic,  the  Danish,  the  Latin,  and  the  Norman  tongues  made  little 
permanent  impression.  They  also  state  that  an  alien  speech  may 
affect  the  vocabulary  but  does  not  survive  in  the  grammar.  Each  of 
these  allegations  is  utterly  erroneous.  Were  they  all  true,  were  it 
indubitable  that  but  few  foreign  ingredients  had  been  incorporated 
into  our  tongue,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  had  been  only  slightly 
affected  by  them.    A  disorganised  condition  of  society,  the  continuance 
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of  political  agitations,  the  occurrence  of  civil  wars,  the  asperities 
engendered  by  fraternal  strife  and  even  protracted  foreign  hostilities, 
modify  the  forms  and  the  constitution  of  a  people's  language.  Educa- 
tion is  impeded,  culture  arrested,  serene  thought  and  genial  sympathies 
crushed  out,  the  refinement  vv'hich  comes  from  tranquil  leisure  destroyed, 
and  both  the  precision  and  the  grace  of  the  common  speech  suffer  in 
consequence.  It  is  a  sad  but  significant  truth  that  public  discords 
and  chronic  acrimonies  leave  behind  them  furrows  and  dark  shadows 
which  time  may  soften  but  cannot  obliterate. 

"  But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

In  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  profound  passages  of  Plato*  he 
supposes  that  when  the  dead  are  brought  up  for  judgment  before 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  all  the  crimes  and  vices  and  secret  sins  of 
their  former  life  appear  as  ineradicable  stains  and  blotches  upon  the 
risen  body :  so  every  grave  incident  in  the  career  of  a  people  leaves  a 
cicatrice  or  coloring  upon  the  tongue. 

The  phenomena  of  English  are  consequently  unintelligible  otherwise 
than  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  English  race.  It  is  not 
simply  that  the  successive  influences  and  their  relative  potency  are 
thus  indicated,  but  the  mode  and  character  of  their  action  are  also 
revealed.  The  introduction  of  the  English  articles  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  decay  of  the  Saxon 
rendered  its  significance  indistinct.  They  came  in  by  degrees.  The 
first  appearance  of  "  the  "  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the 
year  1032  ;  therefore  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  or  soon  thereafter. 
Norman  influences  were  already  active  at  the  English  Court  through 
the  marriage  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  Canute,  with  the  Norman 
Princess  Emma.  The  French  derived  their  definite  article  from  the 
Latin  il/e — ilia  ;  and  a  singular  evidence  of  the  interaction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical Latin  and  the  Romance  tongues  is  furnished  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Provencal  //  in  the  Su?n?na  Theologica  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  wherever  definite  expression  is  required.  The  corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative  se,  seo,  used  as  an  article,  early  assumed 
the  form  of  the,  because  the  Saxon  population  of  Southern  England 
was  changed,  absorbed,  or  evicted  by  the  Normans,  while  the  Scandi- 
navian population  of  Northumbria  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  con- 
tinued to  maintain  itself  Hence  the  Norse  form  of  the  demonstra- 
tive the  prevailed.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  a,  an,  are  of  Norman 
origin.  Here  minute  historical  investigation  is  needed  to  explain  an 
elementary  part  of  English  grammar.  Even  the  transmutation  of 
letters  in  the  process  of  inflection  or  derivation  requires  similar 
historical  exposition.  Why  is  the  superlative  of  "  nigh  "  "  next,"  as 
formerly  that  of  "  high  "  was  "  hext  "  ?  Why  does  "  bring  "  form 
"  brought "  in  the  preterite  ?  Why  is  "  do  "  pronounced  doo,  "  done  " 
dun,  "  does  "  duz,  or  dooz  in  New-England  ?  How  is  "  did  "  formed 
from  "  do  "?  It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  dialects  of  England,  to 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  particular  races  in  the  island,  to  the 

*  Gorgias,  c.  Ixxx.  . 
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predominance  of  specific  idioms  and  the  causes  of  that  predominance, 
to  the  history  of  the  language  and  the  people,  to  obtain  satisfactory 
answers. 

These  are  trivial  matters,  but  they  are  selected  on  account  of  their 
triviality.  If  such  slight  details  exact  historical  exemplification,  how 
much  more  indispensable  must  this  be  for  understanding  the  broad 
characteristics  of  the  language. 

It  is  to  the  historical  development  of  the  tongue  and  to  the  histori- 
cal fortunes  of  the  people  that  we  must  look  for  a  complete  elucidation 
of  both  the  distinctive  idiosyncrasies  and  the  distinctive  excellences 
of  English.  The  marvellous  exuberance,  variety,  vigor,  compass  and 
grasp  of  our  mother-tongue  have  been  already  noted ;  but  these 
endowments  are  the  fruit  of  the  whole  experience  of  the  English  race. 
The  arrogant  pride,  the  superb  audacity,  the  astute  penetration,  the 
practical  sense,  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  Norman ;  the  stubborn 
resolution,  the  untiring  resistance,  the  unwavering  persistency,  the 
patient  toil,  perhaps  also  the  adroit  trickery  of  the  Saxon ;  the 
heedless  adventure,  the  tameless  freedom,  the  unflinching  valor,  the 
maritime  enterprise,  and  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Dane  ;  the 
steady  perseverance,  the  self-sustained  energy,  the  administrative 
capacity  and  the  juridical  instincts  of  the  Roman  ;  the  quick  con- 
ception, the  prompt  action,  the  sanguine  hope,  the  vivid  imagination, 
and  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  Celt,  are  all  fused  together, 
amalgamated  by  the  alchemy  of  centuries,  and  perpetuated  in  modern 
English.  Can  these  things  be  duly  understood,  can  the  latent  power 
of  this  intricately-compounded  language  be  evoked  and  governed 
without  careful  appreciation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  English-speaking 
race  in  different  ages,  nearly  all  signalised  by  high  emprise  and 
heroic  suffering  or  gallant  achievement .'' 

A  minute  acquaintance  with  this  history  is  needed  on  other  grounds. 

The  forms  of  the  language  are  best  learnt,  and  its  powers  can  only 
be  learnt,  from  the  literature  in  which  they  are  embodied  and  from 
which  they  have  in  great  measure  arisen.  The  dead  generations  speak 
to  us  only  through  their  literary  bequests.  All  branches  of  Natural 
History  are  intelligently  prosecuted  only  by  the  observation  of  the 
living  specimens  in  their  natural  condition  and  relations.  Drawings 
however  correct  in  outline  and  coloring,  skeletons  however  admirably 
presented,  dry  leaves  and  blossoms  in  botanical  repositories  may  be 
preparations  or  aids  for  study ;  but  they  give  only  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  beast,  or  bird,  or  tree,  or  flower.  Language,  which  is  in  some 
sort  a  department  of  Natural  History,  needs  in  a  still  greater  degree 
to  be  examined  in  its  vital  aspects,  "in  habit  and  manner  as  it  lived." 
The  grammar  of  a  tongue  gives  us  its  bare  and  rigid  forms,  its  broken 
members,  its  disarticulated  bones.  For  better  and  truer  knowledge 
we  must  turn  to  the  productions  in  which  it  was  employed,  and  which 
illustrate  its  capabilities  while  instructing  or  delighting  successive 
generations.  But  the  literature  of  each  age  demands  elucidation  from 
the  history  of  the  age  at  the  same  time  that  it  assists  in  interpreting 
the  language. 

All  the  advantages  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  study  of  the 
language,  all  those  which  are  contemplated  by  linguistic  studies  in 
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general  —  the  laws  of  expression,  the  rules  and  graces  of  composition, 
the  adaptation  of  word  to  thought  and  feeling,  the  apprehension  of  the 
relations  of  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  precision  in  the  communica- 
tion of  such  thoughts  in  their  designed  relations  —  are  to  be  attained 
only  by  such  a  study  of  English  as  has  been  briefly  and  somewhat 
vaguely  indicated.  The  full  appreciation  of  the  structure  and  body 
of  the  language  must  be  combined  with  the  due  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  language  to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  the  entire 
volume  and  power  of  the  English  speech.  How  much  is  included  in 
this  acquisition  may  be  estimated  by  recalling  the  remarks  previously 
made,  that  constant  sincerity  of  soul,  perfect  truth  of  conception 
and  utterance,  and  apt  enunciation  of  every  degree  of  thought 
and  emotion,  are  incompatible  with  looseness,  indecision,  fluitancy, 
obscurity,  awkwardness,  or  inaccuracy  of  expression.  The  vivifying 
warmth  of  the  sun  works  through  the  lucid  radiance  of  the  solar 
beams. 

In  these  remarks  all  reference  to  rhetorical  display,  to  the  command- 
ing terrors  or  persuasive  charms  of  oratory,  to  the  fascinations  of 
literary  art,  have  been  sedulously  avoided.  For  these  accomplishments 
a  special  study  is  demanded.  They  may  be  the  ultimate  aims  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  study  of  English ;  they  should  not  be  its  common 
or  universal  design.  Yet  it  were  inexpedient  to  omit  all  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  consummate  excellences  of  a  perfect  English  style,  written 
or  spoken.  What  sparkling  attractions  hover  around  the  lips  of  those 
who,  either  in  private  conversation  or  in  public  harangue,  exhibit  all 
the  beauties  of  the  English  tongue  !  The  gift  of  the  fairies  is  theirs  ; 
a  rain  of  diamonds  and  rubies  and  other  jewels  drops  spontaneously 
from  their  mouths !  How  we  hang  upon  their  words  !  How  we  muse 
over  their  sentences  and  dream  of  their  phrases  and  images !  How 
readily  we  accept  their  conclusions  and  hasten  to  embrace  their 
counsels !  Rightly  do  we  so,  for  perfect  expression  is  the  fruit  of 
habitually  just  thought  and  habitually  upright  and  kindly  feeling.  If 
such  charms  are  found  in  written  compositions,  whether  poetry  or  prose, 
the  excitement  may  be  more  moderate,  but  it  is  also  more  permanent 
and  scarcely  less  entrancing.  Does  Macaulay  afford  less  delight  to 
the  thousands  of  his  admirers  than  Bolingbroke  gave  to  his  hearers? 
Is  Burke  less  pleasing  and  instructive  to  those  who  read  him  now  than 
he  was  to  the  Commons  of  England  who  coughed  down  his  shrill  notes 
and  Irish  accent.-'  Are  we  less  fervent  devotees  of  Milton  and  Byron 
and  Tennyson  than  their  contemporaries  were  of  Sheridan  and 
Canning  }  The  attractions  of  literary  skill  are  irresistible  and  enduring ; 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  strong  declaration  of  De  Quincey  that 
the  style  confers  the  immortality. 

To  attain  such  eminence  is  the  lot  of  few  ;  but  to  understand,  to 
enjoy,  and  to  approach  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  diligently  seek 
this  satisfaction.  Having  such  a  language  and  literature  as  our  own, 
it  is  unpardonable  that  we  should  regard  its  treasures  with  indifference, 
and  should  remain  incurious  of  their  character,  value,  and  use.  But 
the  capacity  for  duly  estimating  and  enjoying  them  is  inseparable  from 
a  knowledge  of  their  qualities ;  and  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  early 
instruction,  long-continued  research,  and  frequent  exercise  are  requisite. 
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We  must  begin  in  our  schools  with  tlie  study  of  the  language,  its 
forms  and  structure.  We  must  insist  on  the  practice  of  regularly 
reading  aloud,  so  as  to  ensure  distinct  utterance,  correct  emphasis,  and 
appropriate  intonation,  to  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense  and 
to  reveal  the  latent  harmonies  of  our  full  and  sonorous  speech.  The 
study  of  the  literature  and  of  its  standard  authors  should  follow,  so  as  to 
communicate  the  taste  and  aptitude  for  those  delicate  affinities  which 
link  together  in  intimate  harmony  true  thought,  earnest  feeling,  and 
elegant  expression.  We  must  extend  this  knowledge  in  our  higher 
schools  and  academies,  by  connecting  both  the  language  and  the 
literature  with  their  history,  and  with  the  history  of  the  periods  in 
which  their  modifications  have  occurred.  In  our  colleges  and  highest 
institutions  of  learning  we  must  prosecute  our  researches  still  further 
along  these  lines,  and  add  to  them  the  investigation  of  the  idioms 
and  minuter  points  of  philology,  of  the  ornaments  and  artifices  of 
composition,  and  of  the  special  influences  which  have  left  a  lasting 
irppression  upon  the  tongue  and  the  productions  of  the  tongue.  We 
must  inhale  the  fragrance  of  each  age ;  we  must  fathom  the  secrets  of 
spontaneous  genius  and  of  conscious  art ;  applying  a  large  and  liberal 
criticism  to  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature,  that  we  may  learn  to 
feel  and  thus  learn  to  reproduce  the  proprieties  and  simple  elegances 
of  the  mother-speech,  if  we  aim  not  at  those  graces  which  "lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  art."  We  must  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  preserve,  unim- 
paired by  negligence,  levity,  or  insolent  vulgarity,  the  rich  domain 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  our  tongue  and  in  the  treasures 
of  our  tongue.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  true  that  the  style  of  a  man 
is  the  measure  of  his  morality  and  intelligence,  it  is  assuredly  true  that 
the  speech  of  a  nation  is  an  infallible  sign  of  its  virtue  and  knowledge. 
The  language  cannot  become  indistinct  and  inelegant,  incorrect  and 
shapeless,  without  a  coincident  decline  in  the  health,  the  principle,  and 
the  stability  of  the  people.  These  things  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.  They  may  be  concurrent  consequences  of  a  general  distem- 
perature  ;  but  rudeness  or  impropriety  of  speech  always  manifests  and 
inflames  disorder,  and  aggravates  or  precipitates  decay.  If  it  be  only 
a  sign  and  not  a  cause  of  social  degeneracy,  it  should  be  received  as 
a  warning  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption.  Nor  can  any  more 
pervading  or  effectual  therapeutics  be  discovered  than  the  restoration 
of  precision  of  thought  and  purity  and  sincerity  of  sentiment  by 
habituating  the  young  from  their  tenderest  years  to  the  accurate 
employment  and  construction  of  words,  and  to  the  faithful  discrimina- 
tion of  what  they  hear  and  read,  and  mean  and  say. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  mode  in  which  these  studies  should 
be  pursued,  or  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  specifically  adopted 
in  each  grade  of  schools.  Some  remarks  on  these  topics  will  be 
offered  in  the  continuation  of  this  Report.  But  it  is  premature  to 
prescribe  particular  methods,  and  changes  must  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools  before  a  definite  system  and  a  determinate  range  can  be  pro- 
posed for  colleges  and  universities.  Much  that  is  now  taught  in  the 
higher  institutions  may  be  and  should  be  entrusted  to  preparatory 
schools,  and  then  the  desired  expansion  may  be  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  seminaries  designed  for  the  largest  culture.     But  the  main 
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point  now  is  to  establish  the  value  and  functions  of  sucli  branches  of 
education,  to  assert  their  claim  to  learned  treatment  and  habitual  con- 
sideration, and  to  indicate  the  general  principles  on  which  they  should 
be  taught.  The  manner  of  teaching  will  necessarily  vaiy  with  the 
o-rade  of  the  institution,  the  advancement  of  the  class,  the  previous 
training  and  acquirements  of  the  pupils,  and  even  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  teacher  himself  The  most  efficacious  modes  of  procedure  in 
each  stage  will  reveal  themselves  with  every  considerable  progress 
achieved.  The  whole  subject  is  still  so  new  and  unsettled  as  a  branch 
of  regular  academical  discipline,  notwithstanding  John  Cornwaile  in- 
troduced the  study  of  English  into  the  schools  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  we  must  learn  by  doing  how  best  to  do.  Such  is  the 
secret  of  all  practical  success. 

Whenever  the  thorough  study  of  the  English  language  becomes  an 
habitual  and  systematic  part  of  all  regular  education,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  advantages  of  the  study  which  have  been  pointed 
out  will  become  more  apparent,  and  will  produce  other  benefits 
hitherto  unsuspected.  It  is  a  high  education  of  itself,  a  large  and 
liberal  culture  of  mind  and  heart,  to  know,  to  feel,  to  understand  and 
to  interpret  the  numerous  beauties  and  aptitudes  of  the  native  tongue, 
and  to  acquire  the  capacity  and  habit  of  employing  them  with  confi- 
dence and  ease.  It  is  a  vast  treasury  of  serviceable,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratifying,  knowledge  which  is  gained  when  in  addition  to  this 
acquirement  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  rich  productions  of  our 
own  literature,  and  have  learnt  to  recognise  the  secret  of  its  graces 
and  powers.  It  is  not  simply  curious  erudition  but  practical  informa- 
tion which  is  obtained  by  familiarity  with  the  process  of  growth  and 
successive  forms  of  the  language,  with  the  works  composed  in  it,  and 
with  the  various  influences  which  have  moulded  the  speech,  the  people, 
and  the  literature. 

There  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman  of  Virginia  (the 
late  Watkins  Leigh)  who  boasted  that  he  knew  one  language,  and  one 
language  only,  the  English.  It  was  a  just  gratulation,  a  proud 
accomplishment.  The  mastery  of  English  implies  much  other  know- 
ledge. It  demands,  perhaps,  larger  and  more  varied  attainments  than 
to  know  any  other  tongue. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may  soon  arrive  when  the  English 
language  will  be  correctly  employed  by  all  its  inheritors  who  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  academical  education ;  when  inaccuracy  of 
expression  will  no  longer  furnish  the  cloak  for  inaccuracy  of  thought 
and  looseness  of  principle,  political  or  social;  and  when  the  wealth 
of  our  English  speech,  the  exuberant  enjoyments  of  our  English  litera- 
ture, will  be  equally  within  the  ambition  and  the  reach  of  every  diligent 
student.  And  it  is  especially  to  be  hoped  that  this  result  may  speedily 
be  attained  among  Virginians,  who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  one 
blood  and  of  one  speech  with  Sidney  and  Spenser  and  Raleigh  and 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  and  the  brilliant  contemporaries  in  England's 
Virgin  reign. 

Geo.  Frederick  Holmes. 
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NO.    VII.— MR.   WILLIAMSON   SLIPPEY   AND   HIS   SALT, 

"Sale  omnes  superare." 

Cicero. 

^HE  Slippeys  had  never  been  any  great  things.  The  Dukes- 
borough  people  as  a  general  thing  used  to  look  down  upon 
the  Slippeys.  Somehow  all  of  them  did  poorly.  Poorly  in  their 
raising  ;  and  when  they  grew  up,  they  all,  boys  and  girls,  married 
poorly.  Anything  like  improvement  seemed  to  be  impracticable  to 
any  of  the  name.  This  was  the  way  with  the  first  set.  Old  Jimmy 
Slippey,  the  father  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  were  extremely  like 
him,  persuaded  himself  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  been  a  model  of  a 
parent ;  and  he  became  disgusted  with  his  children  for  having  fallen 
so  far  short  of  his  great  example.  Quite  late  in  life,  however,  Mrs. 
Slippey,  the  last  Mrs.  Slippey  (for  she  was  the  second  who  had  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  that  name),  who  was  much  younger  than  her  husband, 
gave  birth  unexpectedly  to  another  son.     He  was  named  Williamson. 

Even  while  yet  a  baby,  Williamson  seemed  to  give  such  uncommon 
promise  that  his  father,  although  he  said  that  he  should  never  live  to 
see  it,  used  to  foretell  that  this  son  of  his  old  age  would  make  such  a 
career  as  would  lift  up  the  Slippeys  in  good  time  out  of  their  obscurity, 
and  be  an  honor  to  his  family  when  he  himself  should  be  in  his  grave. 
Among  other  evidences  of  precocity  was  that  afforded  by  the  sur- 
prising speed  and  facility  with  which  he  cut  his  teeth.  On  one  occa- 
sion in  particular,  when  he  was  only  a  few  months  old,  while  his  father 
was  fondly  caressing  the  three  which  had  appeared  in  front,  he  slyly, 
as  it  were,  sucked  his  finger  off,  and  with  another  quite  away  to  one 
side  bit  it  with  such  violence  that  Mr.  Slippey  cried  out  with  mingled 
pain  and  delight.  And  not  only  so,  but  as  the  latter  ever  afterwards 
declared,  he  smiled  and  even  winked  when  he  did  it.  Now,  the 
question  was  if  he  did  these  things  in  infancy  and  with  his  own  folks, 
VvJhat  would  he  do  at  manhood  and  with  the  world  at  large  ?  The  old 
gentleman  pondered  on  these  things,  and  in  the  fulness  of  assurance 
he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  people  need  not  be  surprised  if  William- 
son should  some  day  become  a  public  man. 

The  fond  parent  was  right  in  saying  that  he  should  not  live  to  see 
these  things.  Indeed,  Dukesborough  itself  was  destined  to  fall  before 
the  time  of  Williamson  Slippey's  highest  greatness.  Yet  the  old 
gentleman,  even  in  dying,  adhered  to  his  hopes  and  opinions  ;  and  be- 
queathed to  his  favorite  child,  who  was  yet  in  his  shirt,  the  bulk  of  his 
estate.  This  consisted  mainly  of  a  small,  brown,  aged,  short-tailed 
pony  named  Bull. 

Interesting  as  his  boyhood  and  youth  and  young  manhood  may 
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have  been,  yet  I  cannot  linger  among  them.  If  it  would  not  have 
done  to  begin  with  the  history  of  Diomede  from  the  death  of  Meleager, 
nor  with  the  Trojan  war  from  the  double  egg  of  Leda  {vide  Epistola 
ad  Pisofies),  neither  will  it  now  do  to  narrate  all  the  events  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Williamson  Slippey  that  were  preliminary  to  that  high  career 
which,  at  a  later  period  and  in  an  unusually  excited  state  of  society, 
he  was  destined  at  least  for  a  short  time  to  lead.  The  facts  are, 
however,  that  he  had  had  some  few  ups  and  man}^  downs  in  the 
interim  iDCtween  childhood  and  the  period  which  I  propose  to  select 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  him  and  his  business  up  to  the  public 
view. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1863-4.  At  this  time  Mr.  Slippey  was  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  very 
few  persons  (at  least  among  those  who  were  old  enough  and  not  too 
old  to  travel)  who  were  not  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  at  some  time  or 
other  during  the  late  war.  In  those  days,  if  you  wanted  to  see 
specially  and  soon  any  particular  person  whose  whereabouts  you  did 
not  certainly  know,  your  best  plan  was  to  go  to  Atlanta  and  walk 
about  the  railroad  depot.  If  you  did  not  see  him  at  once,  the  chances 
were  that  he  would  arrive  by  the  next  train.  We  had  never  expected, 
it  is  true,  to  see  Sherman.  And,  indeed,  many  persons  did  not  see 
him,  for  they  had  to  leave  before  he  reached  there,  and  did  not  return 
until  after  he  was  gone. 

As  for  Mr.  Williamson  Slippey,  he  had  been  residing  there  for  five 
or  six  years  before  the  war,  and  had  kept  a  little  store,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud.  If  old  Jimmy  Slippey,  when  he  was  prophesying 
such  great  things  of  this  son,  foresaw  thus  far  into  the  future,  he  must 
have  been  right  in  feeling  that  this  last  paternity  had  already  made 
amends  for  the  disappointments  of  all  the  preceding  ones. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Slippey  had  been  an  original  secessionist.  The  fact 
was,  Yankees  were  settling  in  Atlanta  too  fast.  Then  Mr.  Slippey 
had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  any  war  ;  and  even  if  there  should  be 
one,  he  reflected  that,  according  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  (although 
he  looked  younger),  he  was  over  or  very  nearly  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Besides,  furthermore,  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  times  of  war  people 
came  to  town  oftener  than  in  times  of  peace,  they  bought  and  consumed 
more  merchandise,  and,  upon  the  whole,  such  times  were  better  for  the 
mercantile  business.  So  Mr.  Slippey  became  a  secessionist  out  and 
out,  saying  boldly,  often  and  often,  that  consequences  might  be  conse- 
quences. 

Although  his  business  was  avowedly  and  mainly  grocery,  yet  he 
watched  the  general  market,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  few 
other  things  besides  :  a  small  lot  of  cutlery,  mostly  pocket-knives  ;  a 
few  saddles  and  grindstones  ;  some  tubs  and  wagon  whips  ;  and  even 
a  trifling  supply  of  assorted  candy  and  nails.  For  having  caught  a 
customer  in  the  general  line,  Mr.  Slippey  seemed  to  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  accommodate  him  in  these  special  articles  instead  of  sending 
him  all  over  town  for  them.  By  such  and  like  means  he  was  making 
a  little  more  and  more  every  year ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Slippey  might  have  been  said  to  be  a  growing  man. 

"  Williamson  Slippey  is  a  growin'  man,  certing  shore,"  used,  in  point 
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of  fact,  to  say  Elias  Humphrey,  a  small  farmer  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  backed  up  Mr.  Slippey  as  well  as  he  could  ever  since  he  had 
been  at  Atlanta,  and  carried  him  many  a  customer  in  a  small  way. 
Mr.  Humphrey  had  predicted  that  Mr.  Slippey  would  grow  after  a 
while,  and  sui'e  enough  here  he  was  growing. 

"Jest  as  I  said  he  would,"  Mr.  Humphrey  often  remarked   trium 
phantly. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  our  late  struggle,  which  I  am  sure  every 
Southern  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  of  this  generation  is  likely  to 
remember  as  long  as  they  live,  the  attention  of  the  Southern  public 
began  to  be  directed  to  the  subject  of  salt.  And  I  must  remark  in 
passing,  that  probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  commerce  has  that 
one  subject  received  greater  attention  than  during  our  late  struggle. 
Old  as  I  was  at  the  time,  and  having  been  a  considerable  reader  of 
books  for  one  of  my  age,  yet  I  found  that  I  had  had  no  idea  of  how  much 
general  attention  would  or  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  single  article 
of  salt  as  was  the  case  in  our  late  struggle.  Of  course  that  is  all 
over  now.  I  know  that  very  well ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention  now  to 
bring  up  the  heart-rending  scenes  which  I  often  witnessed,  and  which 
were  caused  mainly  by  the  want  of  salt ;  and  I  will  end  what  I  had  to 
say  upon  the  general  principles  appertaining  to  that  subject,  by  expres- 
sing the  sincere  hope  that  never  again  in  wdiat  time  is  left  for  me  to 
live,  may  I,  and  my^friends  and  neighbors  and  countrymen  of  the 
South  generally,  be  so  pinched  for  salt  for  ourselves  and  our  cattle,  our 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  even  our  goats  (what  few  we  had),  as  was  the  case 
in  our  late  unfortunate  struggle.  We  may  have  war  again.  I  am  well 
aware  of  that.  The  universal  Yankee  nation  have  grown  lately  to  be 
a  mighty  nation  for  fighting ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  shall  have  other  wars.  But  I  do  think  that  an  old 
man  like  me,  who  has  seen  more  than  one  war  (although  all  former 
ones  were  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  last),  and  who  may  be 
said  to  be  disgusted  with  wars  in  general,  may  be  allowed,  even  in  this 
connection,  to  express  the  hope  that  if  other  wars  are  to  come,  some 
arrangements  will  somehow  be  made  by  somebody  by  which  the 
people  everywhere  can  be  supplied  with  salt  at  living  prices,  and  man 
and  beast  will  not  be  so  put  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  it  as  was  the  case 
in  our  late  unfortunate  struggle.  There  was  probably  not  a  single  old 
smoke-house  in  the  whole  Confederate  States  whose  floor  was  not  dug 
up  for  at  least  three  feet,  thereby  rendering  it  yet  more  accessible  to  - 
thieves  and  rats.  I  remember  well  in  the  case  of  my  own  —  however,. 
I  forgot  that  I  was  to  stop.  I  will  stop,  and  merely  remark  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  disposition  to  talk  overmuch,  which  I  sometimes  suspect 
to  be  coming  upon  me,  as  I  have  often  noticed  in  men  of  my  age  and . 
even  younger,  and  which  I  have  thus  far  been  careful  to  avoid  —  this 
disposition,  I  say,  I  never  feel  more  sensibly  than  when  I  am  thinking 
of  how  we  of  the  South  were  cramped  about  salt  during  the  time  of 
our  late  most  unfortunate  struggle. 

Mr.  Slippey  had  always  managed,  even  before  the  war,  to  make  a 

little  something  upon  salt.     He  had  usually  cleared  from  eighteen 

and  three-quarters  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  sack.     Bagging, 

Mr.  Slippey  had  grown  to  be  a  little  afraid  of     He  had  been  "  burnt " 
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once,  as  he  expressed  it,  by  bagging.  But  salt,  he  used  to  boast  that 
he  understood  through  and  through.  Now  it  so  happened  that  when 
we  were  into  the  war  for  good,  he  had  about  a  hundred  sacks  on  hand. 
Salt  went  up  with  such  rapidity  that  it  soon  reached  ten  dollars  a  sack. 
It  would  seem  that  now  was  a  good  time  for  Mr.  Slippey  to  sell  out. 
But  did  he  do  it  ?  Not  he.  Not  the  first  sack.  Instead  of  this  Mr. 
Slippey  went  about  buying  more  salt.  Indeed,  he  sold  out  everything 
he  hacl  hut  salt.  He  seemed  determined  to  stake  everything,  even  to 
his  reputation  as  a  merchant,  upon  salt.  For  he  had  predicted  that  if 
this  war  should  continue,  salt  would  go  a  great  deal  higher  yet. 
Indeed  there  was  no  telling  where  salt  would  go.  Thus  things  went 
on  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  Mr.  Slippey,  yet  holding  on  to  his 
stock,  prophesied  publicly  and  above  board  that  salt  would  go  up  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  True,  he  was  laughed  at,  and  by  some 
persons  abused.     But  having  said  it,  Williamson  Slippey  stuck  to  it. 

Like  all  other  prophets  (mere  uninspired  prophets,  I  mean)  he 
wished  his  predictions  verified.  When  the  summer  had  passed,  and 
while  the  fall  was  passing,  Mr.  Slippey  was  excited  to  a  degree 
probably  beyond  anything  that  had  ever  been  noticed  in  the  town  in 
similar  circumstances.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  a 
late  fall.  Mr.  Slippey  had  rather  hoped  that  winter,  his  business 
season,  was  going  to  set  in  sooner  than  usual.  Instead  of  this,  he 
thought  there  had  never  been  such  a  late  fall ! 

Meanwhile,  our  public  troubles  seemed  rathef  to  promise  an  early 
adjustment,  and  most  persons  were  highly  gratified  by  the  prospect. 
As  it  interfered  with  his  predictions  and  his  business,  Mr.  Slippey  was 
not.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  willing  to  be  made  a  fool  of  Con- 
scription had  taken  all  the  men  below  thirty-five.  Like  other  men 
over  that  age,  he  thought  that  was  a  very  fine  thing,  and  though  this 
business  might  be  carried  yet  further,  still,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  as  to  his  own  age,  it  was  not  likely  to  reach  him.  Yet  the 
fall  lingered,  and  while  it  lingered  he  came  near  selling  off  his  stock. 
But  the  idea  of  eating  his  own  words  in  that  way  was  so  revolting  to  his 
feelings,  and  he  thought  he  knew  the  universal  Yankee  nation  so  well, 
that  he  concluded  to  hold  on. 

Didn't  he  say  so  ?  A  winter  campaign  is  decided  on.  Didn't  he 
say  so  ?  The  salt-works  will  not  be  competent  to  supply  the  necessary 
demand.  Didn't  he  say  so  ?  The  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
transportation  for  what  the  salt-works  can  furnish.  Now,  watch  the 
figures  if  you  like.  Salt,  sixty  dollars  a  sack  {  Seventy  !  Eighty-five  ! 
One  hundred  !  That  will  do.  Everybody  gets  hopeless,  and  nobody 
cares  a  red  where  it  goes  now.  So,  without  anybody's  remonstrance, 
it  went  on  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  Williamson  Slippey 
was  numbered  among  the  prophets. 

Now  Mr.  Slippey  thought  he  might  afford  to  sell.  During  the  year 
he  had  done  but  a  small  business  in  that  way,  and  that  mostly  by  way 
of  barter  for  his  family  expenses.  These  were  extremely  moderate  in 
spite  of  the  high  price  of  everything.  He  had  economised  while 
accumulating  his  stock  to  a  degree  that  showed  genius.  He  carried 
matters  to  such  extremes  that  his  wife,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
extravagant  woman,  and  some  grown-up  daughters  tried  to  hold  him 
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back  by  representing  that  unless  they  could  do  so,  he  and  they  must 
all  perish  together.  These  ladies  did  not  suppose,  nor  did  the  public, 
that  he  ever  treated  himself  to  any  luxury.  They  did  not  dream  that 
every  night  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  at  his  store 
where  he  slept,  a  whiskey-stew,  and  then  drinking  it  up  alone. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December.  A  cold  spell  had  set  in. 
Salt  was  in  high  demand.  Mr.  Slippey  had  been  selling  briskly 
for  some  days.  Late  one  afternoon,  Mr.  Elias  Humphrey,  his  old 
friend,  came  into  the  store.  Lately,  Mr.  Humphrey  had  not  been  much 
about  there.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Slippey  had  grown  so  far  above  him 
that  his  society  was  not  as  welcome  as  formerly.  Mr.  Humphrey  had 
noticed  this,  and  governed  himself  accordingly.  But  he  wanted  a  sack 
of  salt,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  neighbors,  had  put  off  buying  until  his 
little  pen  of  hogs  was  ready  to  be  killed.  He  had  not  made  any 
cotton,  and  the  summer  drought  had  cut  short  his  crop  of  corn.  He 
had  therefore  but  little  money.  You  think  that  man  did  not  have  the 
effrontery,  trusting  to  old  friendship,  to  try  to  borrow  a  sack  from  Mr. 
Slippey?  He  stated  his  case.  He  spoke  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
man  who  felt  that  it  was  needed  to  ensure  success.  He  looked  around 
at  the  great  heaps  of  salt-bags  (and  he  knew  that  there  were  many 
others  in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere),  and  wound  up  with  an  effort  to 
convince  Mr.  Slippey  that  one  single  sack  would  hardly  be  missed 
from  such  a  vast  pile. 

"Jest  one  leetle  bit  of  a  sack,  Slippey." 

Mr.  Slippey  at  first  believed  that  Mr.  Humphrey  was  joking.  But 
he  looked  closely  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  Have  you  any  peach  brandy,  'Lias .'' " 

"  No." 

"  But  you  know  who  has  some  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  some  of  the  neighbors  has  some,  but  they  ask  a  mighty  big 
price  for  it." 

"What?" 

"Twelve  dollars  a  gallon." 

"  Gracious  !  that  is  high.  But  you  can  get  it  cheaper.  You  can  get 
it  for  ten." 

Mr.  Humphrey  did  not  think  he  could ;  but  supposing  he  could  ? 

"Well  then,  if  you  can,  you  can  make  thirty  dollars." 

"  How  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Humphrey  doubtingly. 

"  If  you  will  bring  me  twelve  gallons  of  good  peach  brandy  (I  want 
it  in  case  of  sickness,  you  know)  I  will  let  you  have  a  sack  of  salt. 
That  is  thirty  dollars  less  than  the  price  of  salt  to-day,  and  the  price 
will  be  twenty  dollars  higher  next  week." 

"  But  I  can't  raise  the  money.     You  won't  lend  me  a  sack  then  ? " 

Mr.  Slippey  could  not  quite  do  that.  It  would  not  —  ah  —  be 
treating  his  brother  merchants  right.  If  it  wasn't  for  treating  his 
brother  merchants  wrong,  he  would  do  it.  Positively  he  would,  but 
for  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey  looked  hard  at  his  old  friend,  and  it  was  on  his 
mind  to  say  some  bitter  things.  His  lip  trembled  in  the  effort  to 
repress  his  feelings.  But  he  did  repress  them,  and  walked  quietly 
away.     Mr.  Slippey  was  troubled  somewhat.     To  turn  off  in  that  Vv'ay  a 
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man  that  had  befriended  him  looked  hard.  He  watched  him  as  he 
went  in  and  came  out  of  several  stores.  Once  or  twice  he  thought  of 
calling  him  back  and  putting  a  sack  down  to  him  at  half  price.  He 
did  try  to  do  it.  But  he  could  not ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could 
not,  he  quit  trying. 

Oh  what  a  glorious  stew  Mr.  Slippey  had  that  night !  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  when  he  began  it.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  beginning 
until  about  half-past  nine  ;  mostly  because  he  would  not  have  liked 
to  be  interrupted  in  a  matter  that  was  not  one  of  business,  and  in 
which  he  needed  and  desired  no  companion.  But  all  the  time  during 
the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  he  had  been  troubled  by  thoughts  of 
Elias  Humphrey,  and  he  wanted  to  think  of  a  more  agreeable  subject. 
Salt  was  such  a  subject ;  but  somehow  Mr.  Humphrey  had  become 
mixed  up  with  that.  So  he  turned  away  from  it  and  set  his  mind  upon 
whiskey-stew. 

The  night  was  cold  and  he  had  a  splendid  fire.  Still  he  mended  it 
a  little,  and  after  carefully  closing,  as  he  believed,  the  door  of  his 
store,  he  presently  brought  out  from  a  corner  where  they  stayed,  and 
where  nobody  suspected  that  such  things  were,  a  demijohn,  a  pewter 
mug  and  spoon,  a  tea-kettle,  and  a  little  round  sugar  box.  Mr.  Slip- 
pey had  taken  to  stew  only  since  the  war  began.  Yet  no  man  of  the 
largest  experience  knew  better  how  to  mix  things  than  he  did.  He 
took  pains,  I  tell  you.  He  stirred  and  tasted  even  the  sugar  and 
water  before  he  poured  in  the  whiskey.  For  he  had  ever  been  a  dear 
lover  of  sugar,  owing  partly,  as  he  used  to  confess,  to  the  fact  of  how 
little  of  that  article  he  was  accustomed  to  get  when  he  was  a  boy. 

"  Nobody,"  he  would  often  say  blandly,  after  he  had  become  great, 
"nobody  loved  it  better  than  I  did,  and  got  it  sildomer." 

When  he  had  gotten  the  sugar  and  water  right,  then  he  poured  in 
the  whiskey.  He  stirred  and  tasted,  and  stirred  and  tasted,  until  it 
was  exactly  right.  By  the  time  it  was  finished  it  was  capital  !  He 
would  stir  and  taste  even  while  it  was  simmering  over  the  coals.  Just 
at  the  instant  v»'hen  it  would  have  boiled,  he  took  it  off  the  fire.  Hot 
as  it  was  he  took  a  little  sip  immediately,  gave  a  slight  cough,  smiled, 
and  ejaculated  "  Hah  !  "  He  then  filled  the  mug,  put  it  on  the  table, 
drew  up  his  arm-chair,  and  stroking  gently  the  leg  which  was  next  the 
fire,  and  throwing  the  other  across  the  table,  he  began  to  sip  with  the 
deliberation  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  something  good  which  he 
wishes  to  last  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Slippey  sipped  and  thought  how  good  it  was.  He  sipped  and 
surveyed  the  vast  piles  before  him,  as  they  lay  in  the  rear  part  of  his 
store.  He  sipped  and  wondered  why  he  had  not  taken  to  stew  before. 
He  had  once  been  a  great  temperance  man,  even  a  Knight  of  Jericho. 
Nay,  that  man  used  to  make  speeches  in  a  small  but  violent  way, 
especially  against  moderate  drinkers,  whom  he  used  to  style,  every 
single  one  of  them,  first-lieutenants  of  the  devil.  But  he  now  believed 
that  of  all  the  things  that  he  had  ever  done  this  was  the  most  foolish. 
The  fact  was,  Mr.  Slippey  had  had  no  idea  how  good  whiskey-stew  was 
until  he  had  tried  it. 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  Mr.  Slippey  then  and  there  to  himself,  yet  in 
audible  tones,  "  my  opinion  is  that  there  ain't  nary  man,  nor  nary 
woman  in  the  world  that  wouldn't  love  a  sweetened  dram.'' 
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Whereupon  he  took  a  whole  mouthful,  and  his  very  eyes  seemed  to 
cry  with  delight. 

Again  Mr.  Slippey  surveyed  the  heaps  of  salt,  and  by  this  time  all 
unpleasant  thoughts  of  Mr.  Humphrey  having  departed,  he  began  to 
make  all  sorts  of  inward  speculations  upon  the  salt  question  and  upon 
the  war.  For  he  had  studied  both  these  subjects  closely;  the  former 
for  its  own  sake,  and  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  bearing  it  might 
have  upon  the  former.  He  had  read  everything  he  could  find  upon 
the  subject,  even  to  allusions  to  it  in  the  Bible,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  salt  was  a  much  more  important  article  than  he  had 
once  supposed.  He  began  away  back  at  the  salt-mines  of  Lymington. 
Wasn't  that  a  slim  business?  And  wasn't  the  same  thing  here  a  slim 
business  ?  He  laughed  scornfully  at  the  pitiful  turn-out  the  salt  com- 
panies were  making.  Pshaw !  they  qever  can  do  anything.  Fossil- 
beds  and  brine-springs  are  the  things  for  salt.  Cheshire  and  Worces- 
tershire are  the  places  for  salt.  If  you  want  salt,  go  to  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire.  But  the  question  is,  how  will  you  get  there  ? 
And  then  the  question  will  be,  how  will  you  ever  get  back  again  with 
your  salt.''  Only  to  think  now  of  how  much  Mr.  Slippey  would  be 
worth  if  he  had  a  monopoly  of  those  fossil-beds  and  brine-springs  for 
one  year,  and  then  could  run  the  blockade  !  Five  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  salt !  Not  sacks  !  Tons  !  How  many  sacks  make  a  ton  ? 
What  would  it  all  amount  to  at  present  prices  ?  Why,  it  went  far  up 
into  the  billions  !  He  wouldn't  take  time  to  work  it  up  just  now  ;  but 
he  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  went  up  somewhere  among  the  trillions. 
Goodness  alive  !  Mr.  Slippey  could  buy  out  the  Rothschilds  and  own 
them  every  one.  Blame  them  old  Jews  !  They  shouldn't  hold  up 
their  heads  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Slippey. 

But  then  if  that  amount  of  salt  were  here,  the  price  might  fall.  No, 
upon  reflection  it  should  not.  He  would  keep  it  in  different  places 
and  make  it  look  scarce,  and  by  Gracious  !  he  wouldn't  sell  a  sack 
without  getting  his  price.  Everything  and  everybody,  people  and 
cattle,  might  die  of  the  murrain  before  he  would  fall  in  his  price  after 
going  to  the  expense  and  risk  of  working  the  fossil-beds  and  brine- 
springs  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  for  one  whole  blessed  year,  and 
then  running  the  blockade.  Mr.  Slippey  was  indignant  at  the  bare 
idea  of  lowering  the  price.  Fool  with  him  much  about  it  and  he 
would  raise  it  higher  yet ! 

But  the  Governor  might  seize  it. 

"There  now!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slippey  aloud.  "Old  Brown  is  a 
mighty  seizer,  that's  a  fact ;  and  he  is  sot  on  gettin'  salt  wharsomever 
he  can  for  them  miserable  old  poor  people  up  in  Cherokee." 

He  took  another  sip  and  reflected. 

Let  him  see  now.  How  would  it  do  to  take  the  Governor  into  — 
ah  —  a  sort  of  partnership .'  Oh  the  mischief !  That  won't  do.  Old 
Brown  was  born  with  a  prejudice  against  merchants.  By  gracious  !  he 
would  seize  the  salt  and  Mr.  Slippey  too,  and  lock  them  both  up  in 
the  Penitentiary. 

But  let  him  see  again.  How  would  it  do  to  put  salt  to  the  Georgia 
people  at  half  price,  and  compel  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy  to  make 
up  the  loss  ? 
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But  wouldn't  the  Confederate  Government  seize  ?  The  Confederate 
Government !  Thunder  !  No.  It  had  more  money  now  than  six  yoke 
of  oxen  could  pull  down  a  mountain,  and  was  still  grinding  out  more 
every  day  and  every  night.  Pshaw  !  if  he  could  keep  old  Brown  down 
he  could  manage  the  Confederate  Government  easy  enough. 

But  a  speedy  peace  would  cut  these  profits  down  ?  A  speedy  peace, 
indeed  !  Mr.  Slippey  had  no  fears  on  that  subject.  He  would  take  all 
them  chances. 

Mr.  Slippey  was  a  happy  man  as  he  rubbed  his  leg  and  sipped  his 
stew.  While  going  again  over  his  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  one 
year's  product  of  the  fossil-beds  and  brine-springs,  his  mind  became 
a  little  fatigued,  and  he  thought  he  would  rest  a  moment  and  take 
another  sip.  It  was  near  the  bottom,  and  the  undissolved  sugar  had 
made  a  sort  of  mush  that  seemed  the  very  perfection  of  earthly  sweets. 
As  he  sat  there  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  resting,  and  sipping  and 
sucking,  he  was  fast  getting  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  happiest 
of  mankind. 

But  how  fickle  is  fortune,  especially  in  the  times  of  great  revolutions  ! 
How  suddenly  she  sometimes  changes  her  garments  !  Just  as  Mr. 
Slippey  was  about  to  extend  his  hand  and  take  hold  upon  this  felicity, 
there  suddenly  but  noiselessly  appeared  before  him,  leaning  against 
a  pile  of  salt,  the  tall  form  of  Mr.  Elias  Humphrey.  This  unexpected 
occurrence  so  surprised  Mr.  Slippey  that  he  could  not  find  words  with 
which  to  make  a  single  remark  by  way  either  of  remonstrance  or  of  in- 
terrogation. Mr.  Humphrey  seemed  for  a  moment  to  expect  some 
such  remark.  But  Mr.  Slippey  was  so  slow  in  beginning  that  he 
began  himself  In  the  same  sad  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  in  the 
afternoon,  possibly  even  more  sad,  he  reminded  Mr.  Slippey  of  some 
of  the  favors  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  mildly  reproached 
him  with  ingratitude  in  refusing  the  loan  of  a  single  sack  of  salt  at  a 
time  when  of  all  others  in  his  life  he,  Mr.  Humphrey,  most  urgently 
needed  it. 

Mr.  Slippey  began  to  feel  a  little,  a  very  little  better,  for  at  first  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  must  surely  be  Mr.  Humphrey's  ghost. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  his  well-known  voice,  although  his  language  was 
certainly  much  improved,  he  became  partially  reassured.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  him  to  take  a  seat,  and  of  telling  him  that  he  had 
been  thinking  about  the  matter  in  order  to  see  if  some  arrangement 
could  not  be  made.  But  while  he  was  getting  ready  to  say  all  this, 
his  visitor  with  even  an  increased  sadness  of  tone  and  exaltation  of 
manner  and  expression,  informed  him  that  he  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  but  that  it  was  now  too  late. 

"  Williamson  Slippey,  don't  you  see  where  you  are  and  where  you 
are  going  ? " 

Mr.  Slippey  looked  around  and  concluded  that  he  was  in  his  own 
store-room,  before  a  warm  fire,  in  his  own  arm-chair,  by  the  side  of  his 
own  table,  on  which,  was  a  mug  with  the  remains  of  what  was  a  most 
excellent  whiskey-stew,  and  that  he  was  not  going  anywhere  just  then. 
He  would  probably  have  denied  about  the  stew,  but  there  was  the 
demijohn,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  hide  ;  and  then  somehow  Mr. 
Humphrey  looked  as  if  he  would  be  hard  to  fool.     So  Mr.  Slippey 
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was  making  up  his  mind  to  answer  this  double  question  by  putting 
another  to  Mr.  Humphrey  ;  and  that  was,  how  he  came  where  he  was  ? 
It  was  right  here  that  Mr.  Sh"ppey  thought  he  clearly  had  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. But  he  was  so  slow  in  making  up  this  answer  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  began  upon  him  again. 

"Williamson  Slippey,  you  are  the  most  altered  man  I  ever  saw. 
Five  years  ago  you  came  to  this  place,  a  poor,  little,  insignificant 
fellow,  and  put  up  a  little  store.  It  was  such  a  little  thing  that  none 
but  poor  men  like  me  traded  with  you.  I  helped  you  along  in  various 
ways.  You  have  forgotten  them  now,  and  I  have  not  come  here 
especially  to  remind  you  of  them.  What  I  did  for  you  I  did  because, 
poor  as  I  was,  I  wanted  to  see  you  do  well.  I  knew  that  there  was 
not  much  in  you  any  way ;  yet  I  knew  you  were  poor,  and  I  did  think 
you  were  honest,  and  even  somewhat  kind-hearted." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Slippey's  growing  discomfort,  he  was  touched  by 
these  remarks  ;  for  he  had  never  before  heard  Mr.  Humphrey  (whom 
he  considered  an  unlearned  man)  employ  such  expressive  language. 
Mr.  Slippey,  at  the  allusion  to  his  former  virtues,  felt  his  eyes  to  be 
growing  a  little  moist.     Mr.  Humphrey  continued  : 

"  You  used  to  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits  upon  your 
merchandise,  and  to  be  willing  to  allow  to  other  people  fair  prices  for 
what  they  might  have  to  exchange.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  known 
3'ou  to  give  little  things  in  the  way  of  charity.  And  then,  Slippey,  you 
certainly  were  a  sober  man.  You  can't  deny  that,  for  you  know  that 
I  have  often  heard  you  when  you  would  be  trying  to  make  little  bits 
of  temperance-speeches." 

Mr.  Slippey  looked  at  the  demijohn  and  then  at  the  mug.  As  he 
could  not  deny,  he  thought,  as  the  lawyers  do  sometimes  in  hard  cases, 
that  he  would  confess  and  avoid. 

"  Ca  —  case  —  case  o'  sickness,  'Lias.     Ca  —  case — " 

But  Mr.  Humphrey  paid  no  attention  to  his  plea. 

"  But  now,  since  this  unhappy  war  has  come,  you  have  gradually 
grown  to  be  an  entirely  different  man.  You  have  speculated,  and 
speculated,  and  speculated.  The  more  money  you  have  made  the 
stingier  you  have  become,  even  to  your  own  family,  and  the  more  hard- 
hearted to  the  world.  You  have  prophesied  about  the  blockade  not 
being  raised,  and  about  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  prospec- 
tive rise  in  the  price  of  salt,  until  you  have  not  only  become  bereft  of 
every  sentiment  of  charity  for  a  poor  man,  even  one  who  has  befriended 
you  as  I  have,  but  this  night,  yes  this  very  night,  you  are  a  traitor 
and  an  enemy  to  your  country." 

Mr.  SHppey  seemed  not  to  have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  to  say  in 
answer  to  such  talk  as  this.  He  felt  that  somehow  he  had  lost  his 
opportunity  in  the  beginning,  and  that  Mr.  Humphrey  had  gotten  the 
advantage  of  him  so  completely  that  now  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to 
recover  it.  He  could  only  throw  back  his  head,  and  with  eyes  and 
mouth  gaze  at,  and,  as  it  were,  take  in  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  latter, 
conscious  of  his  advantage,  pushed  on. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  you  are  a  traitor  to  your  country.  You  have 
been  afraid,  actually  afraid,  that  the  blockade  would  be  raised,  and  that 
poor  men  like  me  would  be  able  to  get  those  things  which  if  they  do 
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not  get  they  must  die.  The  cries  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  not  only 
of  those  who  are  dying  from  pestilence  and  wounds,  but  from  that 
more  unhappy  malady  the  longing  for  home;  the  anguish  of  old  men 
and  women  and  children  for  the  absence  and  death  of  sons  and 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  miseries  of  all  the  poor  for  the  want  of 
corn  and  meat  and  clothes  and  shoes, —  all  these  are  nothing  to  you. 
You  have  speculated  in  many  ways.  But  lately  you  have  been  confin- 
ing your  operations  to  salt :  to  salt,  of  all  things  the  most  needed  and 
the  hardest  for  poor  people  to  get.  You  have  bought  up  salt  until 
you  actually  lie  to  your  own  wife  both  as  to  the  quantity  which  you 
have  and  the  places  where  you  keep  it.  Not  satisfied  with  what  you 
have  and  the  ruinous  prices  at  which  you  sell  it,  you  sometimes  try  to 
imagine  that  you  are  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  fossil-beds  and 
brine-springs  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire." 

Now  Mr.  Slippey  thought  that  if  there  was  anything  that  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  swear  to,  it  was  that  Elias  Humphrey  had 
never  heard  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  or  of  fossil-beds  and 
brine-springs  ;  and  he  was  getting  confirmed  in  a  suspicion  which  he 
had  that  the  latter  had  been  in  the  store  long  before  he  had  exhibited 
himself  Mr.  Slippey  therefore  had  some  vague  notion  of  saying  to 
Mr.  Humphrey  that  he  did  not  consider  such  conduct  exactly  fair. 
But  still  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  advantage  was  yet  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  that  the  latter  was  usin^g  it  with  a  skilfulness 
that  was  becoming  very  oppressive. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  resumed  Mr.  Humphrey,  now  lifting  his  right  arm,  "  you 
have  dealt  in  salt  until  every  thought  of  your  mind  and  every  impulse 
of  your  whole  nature  are  of  nothing  but  salt.  Everything  you  look 
at  and  everything  you  think  about  are  connected  in  your  mind  with 
salt.  If  you  could  you  would  turn  your  own  wife  and  children  into 
salt,  believing  that  thus  they  would  be  of  more  value  to  you  than  as 
they  are  now.  You  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  poor  wife  of  the 
exiled  Lot.  She  was  changed  into  salt  only  for  disobedience  in  turn- 
ing to  look  back  once  more  upon  the  graves  of  her  fathers  and  the 
home  of  her  youth.  You  have  become  a  living,  moving  pillar  of  salt, 
because  a  disastrous  war  has  made  this  necessary  article  of  life  pre- 
cious as  gold ;  and  aside  from  the  riches  you  make  out  of  it,  you  love 
to  be  pointed  at  by  the  lean  hands  of  the  poor,  and  hear  of  them 
saying,  '  There  goes  a  mafi  of  Salt.'  " 

Mr.  Slippey  began  to  perspire. 

"Quotin'  Scripter  on  me  to  boot ! ''  he  feebly  muttered.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey had  now  gotten  so  far  above  him,  and  he  saw  he  had  heretofore 
so  far  underrated  him  both  as  to  the  amount  of  his  information  and 
his  powers  of  speech,  that  he  became  completely  hacked.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey continued  his  pursuit. 

"Hard-hearted  man,  and  proud!  Hard-hearted  as  Abimelech,  son 
of  Jerubbaal,  who  murdered  his  seventy  brethren,  and  having  taken 
.Shechem  and  slain  its  people,  beat  down  the  city  and  sowed  its  deso- 
lated streets  with  salt !  And  proud  I  Yea,  this  poor  little  salt  mer- 
chant expects  to  be  famous,  even  as  David  gat  him  a  name  when  he 
returned  from  smiting  of  the  Syrians  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  being 
ei2;hteen  thousand  men.'' 
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Mr.  Slippey  began  to  feel  as  if  the  roots  of  his  hair  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  it  from  rising  from  his  head  and  leaving  it  perfectly 
bald. 

"And  then  to  think,"  Mr.  Humphrey  went  on — "only  to  think  how 
utterly  mean  and  contemptible  you  have  become !  What  an  arrant 
coward  !  What  an  egregious  liar !  Before  the  war  and  before  con- 
scription you  used  to  like  to  be  considered  a  smart  young  fellow.  But 
you  have  lately  been  growing  older  and  older  with  a  rapidity  unprece- 
dented in  human  life.  You  have  gotten  into  the  habit  lately  of  speaking 
of  yourself  as  an  aged  man,  weary  with  cares  and  the  weight  of  years. 
Ahead  of  conscription  in  the  beginning,  you  intend  to  keep  ahead  of 
it  to  the  end.  As  soon  as  it  was  hinted  that  if  the  war  should  continue 
another  year  the  Governor  would  call  out  the  militia  up  to  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  you  went  right  to  work  talking  about  things  that  happened 
before  you  were  born,  and  saying  that  younger  men  than  you  must 
fight  the  battles  of  the  country.  You  mean  to  keep  ahead  of  conscrip- 
tion and  yet  keep  up  the  activity  of  a  man  of  business.  If  it  were 
necessary  for  your  purposes,  you  would  be  as  old  as  the  Wandering 
Jew.  And  you  have  this  advantage  of  the  enrolling  officers  :  you 
come  of  such  a  low  family,  and  your  father  was  so  mean  and  poor 
and  ignorant  that  there  was  no  family  Bible  in  which  to  record  the 
date  of  your  birth,  and  there  is  not  a  respectable  man  living,  at  least 
in  this  neighborhood,  who  has  ever  concerned  himself  enough  about 
you  to  know  anything  of  your  age.  All  this  you  know,  and  you  glory 
in  it.    And  yet  you  don't  see  where  you  are  and  where  you  are  going." 

Here  Mr.  Humphrey  paused,  and  looked  as  if  he  intended  to  move 
himself  in  some  direction.  Mr.  Slippey,  hacked  as  he  was,  now 
thought  surely  he  must  say  something. 

"Ta  —  take  —  take  a  —  take  a  seat,  'Lias,  which  —  I  should  say  — 
Mister,  Mister  Humphrey.  Ta  —  take  a  —  seat  —  and  let  me  —  ex  —  ex- 
plain." 

Mr.  Humphrey,  instead  of  complying  with  this  request,  moved  off  a 
little  to  one  side  and  stopped.  Mr.  Slippey,  without  moving  his 
body,  merely  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  his  visitor  with  a  sort  of 
cock-eyed  expression.  It  was  extremely  inconvenient,  and  made  him 
perspire  more  and  more. 

"Tha  —  thake  a  —  theat — pleathe  —  won't  you  thake  a — " 

Mr.  Humphrey,  without  heeding  these  words,  came  at  him  again  in 
this  wise : 

"  But  you  could  not  do  all  this  without  some  compunctions.  To 
repress  these  you  have  taken  to  intemperance  —  to  whiskey-stew, 
forsooth !  Day  after  day  have  you  been  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  mad- 
dening vortex  of  speculation,  never  resting,  never  seeking  rest.  Only 
when  the  night  has  come,  forsaking  the  couch  of  the  wife  of  your 
bosom,  forsaking  the  society  of  the  children  who  have  been  born  to 
you,  and  who,  if  properly  nurtured  and  admonished,  might  have 
become  swift  and  unerring  arrows  in  the  full  quiver  of  a  stout  and  vir- 
tuous old  age,  you  have  been  coming  to  this  miserable  hole  in  order 
to  steep  your  reason  and  your  conscience  in  the  fumes  of  a  fiery  fluid 
that  is  consuming  the  last  substance  of  your  vitality.  The  amount 
and  the  quality  of  the  whiskey  that  you  have  consumed  within  the  last 
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six  months  are  perfectly  shocking  to  humanity.  When  the  old-time 
whiskey  gave  out  or  got  too  high  for  your  mean,  stingy  soul,  you  began 
on  blackberry.  That  got  too  high,  and  you  went  to  potato.  Mean  as 
that  was,  you  went  lower  yet :  to  tomatoes  and  persimmon.  Oh,  how 
you  have  cheated  the  poor  people  in  this  neighborhood  out  of  persim- 
mon whiskey!  A  little  pocketful  of  salt  for  a  big  bottleful  of  per- 
simmon whiskey!'  And  then,  lower  yet,  China-berry  !  China-berry! 
Who  but  the  men  of  this  generation  would  ever  have  thought  of  making 
whiskey  from  China-berries  ? — China-berries  which  only  cows  and  robins 
eat ;  thus  taking  away  the  principal  article  of  food  from  the  innocent 
Robin-Redbreast,  the  sweet  songster  of  the  grove." 

These  words  about  the  robin  affected  Mr.  Slippey  to  tears.  He  saw 
himself  to  be  so  much  worse  than  he  had  believed  that  he  began  to 
despise  himself  Yet  he  could  but  feel  that  some  little  injustice  was 
done  him  in  this  last  charge,  having  acted  from,  as  he  thought,  no 
wanton  disregard  of  the  wants  of  that  favorite  bird. 

"  Tha  —  thake  a  —  theat  —  Mith  —  Mith  —  Humph  —  and  let  me 
exth  —  exthpl  — " 

But  Mr.  Humphrey  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties. 

"And  now,  within  the  last  week,  you  have  descended  to  the  very 
bottom  of  this  last  infamy,  and  taken  to  Sorghinn :  to  Sorghum  !  I 
repeat  it,"  almost  roared  Mr.  Humphrey,  "  of  all  vile  potations,  the 
vilest,  Sorghum  ;  the  very  most  fatal  device  which  war  and  the  evil 
spirit  have  concocted  together  for  the  ruin  of  this  unhappy  country. 
There  you  sit  even  now  with  an  exhausted  mug  of  stew  made  of  sor- 
ghum four  days  old ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  your  looks,  which  are 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  the  very  odors  you  and  your  mug  and  demi- 
john dispense  are  such  that  were  the  very  vulture  here,  the  vulture 
that  loves  to  riot  in  corruption,  and  had  he  the  opportunity  of  preying 
upon  your  dying  carcass,  he  would  consult  the  dignity  of  his  bill,  turn 
his  head,  plume  his  dusky  wings,  and  fly  away  to  distant  shores." 

Great  drops  of  sweat  now  formed  upon  IMr.  Slippey's  face,  and  were 
coursing  one  another  down  his  nose. 

"  And  now,"  asked  Mr.  Humphrey  with  earnest  compassion,  "  don't 
you  see  where  you  are  and  where  you  are  going?  No  he  don't.  The 
miserable  creature  don't !  Oh  Williamson  Slippey,  don't  you  see  that 
you  are  dying  and  going  to  perdition ;?" 

The  poor  man  had  had  no  idea  of  being  so  near  his  earthly  end. 
Notwithstanding  his  advance  of  all  conscriptions,  both  past  and  pros- 
pective, he  yet  had  felt  within  himself  the  supplies  of  a  life  of  many 
years  to  come,  and  in  his  blindness  had  believed  that  sorghum-stews 
were  furnishing  strength  far  behind  his  age.  But  now  these  words  fell 
upon  his  ears  with  the  import  of  doom.  His  heart  ceased  to  beat. 
His  tongue  could  no  longer  articulate.  Earthly  objects  were  fading 
from  his  vision,  and  with  unutterable  horror  he  beheld  the  approach 
of  the  eternal  burnings.  Oh  for  a  little  more  of  life  !  Oh  for  the 
opportunity  of  repenting  and  of  distributing  his  salt  among  the  poor  ! 
Too  late  !  On  the  fires  came  rolling  and  roaring.  Feet  foremost  Mr. 
Slippey  glided  to  meet  them. 

"  Oh  !  Oh  ! !  Oh  ! !  Oh  ! ! !  Oh  ! ! ! !  "  screamed  the  unhappy  man, 
and  gave  it  up. 
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At  least  so  he  believed. 

But  Mr.  Slippey  fortunately  was  mistaken.  He  was  not  quite  dead, 
although  the  fire  and  the  sorghum-stew  had  come  near  finishing  him. 
He  had  fallen  to  sleep  and  to  dreaming,  and  had  subsided  in  his 
chair  until  his  head  was  hanging  over  the  arm  next  the  fire.  Its 
weight  and  that  of  his  other  upper  parts  had  pushed  one  leg  so  far  in 
that  direction  that  his  trowsers  caught  the  blaze  and  his  calf  began  to 
burn.  The  fire  and  the  shriek  awoke  the  sleeper,  and  it  was  half  a 
minute  before  he  could  convince  himself  that  he  was  not  where  Mr. 
Humphrey  had  said  he  was  going.  With  many  a  slap  and  some  kicks, 
having  found  out  the  state  of  things  and  extinguished  the  flames,  he 
went  with  speed  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  thought  that  the  cool 
night-air  never  had  felt  so  fresh  and  so  nice. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Slippey  was  observed  to  have  on  a  new  pair 
of  trowsers  and  to  limp  slightly.  On  that  day  he  sold  out  his  whole 
stock  except  two  sacks,  which  before  night  were  in  Elias  Humphrey's 
smoke-house.  In  a  very  short  time  Mr.  Slippey  with  his  family 
started  off  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Atlanta,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed succeeded  in  getting  to  Texas,  v.-hither  he  seemed  to  be  bound. 


ALBRECHT   DURER. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


On  the  tomb  of  Albrecht  Diirer  at  Nuremberg  is  inscribed  the  word  Emigravit. 


'ELL  was  it  written.      Three  hundred  years  grown  hoary 
With  old-world  life  have  drifted  o'er  his  head, 
Since  here  was  traced  the  simple  legend-story : 
The  Master  is  not  dead, — 
Only  gone  hence,  they  said. 


The  Oread-winds  of  each  Franconian  mountain, 
The  ancient  city  where  they  nurse  his  fame  — 

First  of  possessions, —  dome  and  arch  and  fountain 
Are  vital  with  the  claim 
Wherewith  they  hoard  his  name. 
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III. 

Allwhither  Art  hath  borne  her  smallest  treasure, 

Wherever  Beauty's  worship  hath  a  place, 
His  praise  is  spoken  in  yet  a  richer  measure 
Than  to  his  living  face 
They  ever  spake  his  praise. 


Truth  with  severe  yet  tender  justice  holds  him 
Close  to  her  breast.      Religion  on  his  brow 
Sets  her  warm  kiss,  with  circling  arms  enfolds  him, 
His  service  to  avow. 
Her  Art-priest  then  and  now. 


For  he  did  teach  the  ages  adoration 

Of  all  things  holy :    his  so  sacred  skill 
Came  to  the  people  like  a  revelation, 

Divine  yet  human  still. 

Interpreting  God's  will. 

VI. 

His  Gothic  fancy  widened  Art's  dominions  ; 
His  freer  instincts  rent  the  clogs  away 

Wherewith  old  forms  had  cobwebbed  the  strong  pinions 
That  courted  sweep  and  sway 
Through  purer  faith's  full  day. 

VII. 

And  so  because  he  wrought  the  lore  whose  lessons 

Take  hold  on  heaven  and  stretch  to  grasp  the  sky, 
Because  his  pencil  breathes  the  immortal  essence 
That  time  and  death  defy. 
Therefore  he  cannot  die. 


Well  then  it  hath  been  written  of  Albrecht  Diirer, 

Through  all  the  centuries  drifting  o'er  his  head, — 
These  centuries  that  but  make  his  fame  securer : 

The  Master  is  not  dead, — 

Only  gone  hence,  they  said. 

Makgaret  J.  Preston. 


THE   GERANIUM    FAIRY. 


Kor  The  Nkw  Eclectic  Magazine. 


UDIGER  the  student  was  in  great  trouble  as  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  his  little  room,  looking  out  of  the  one  window  int6 
the  dark  and  listening  to  the  pelting  rain  outside.  No  money,  no 
friends,  except  the  widow  next  door  and  her  sweet  daughter  Ermen- 
garde  ;  and  his  studies  not  yet  brought  to  the  point  where  profit  should 
begin !  That  very  day  he  had  listened,  with  despair  fighting  in  his 
heart  against  the  gladness  which  was  the  first  impulse,  to  the  musical 
tinkle  of  Erraengarde's  fresh,  joyous  laughter  welling  up  from  a  right 
merry  heart  and  bubbling  over  the  prettiest  of  red  lips.  That  very 
day  he  had  looked  into  her  pure  eyes  and  fancied  that  he  could  feel 
sure  at  last  that  some  of  their  sweetness  was  for  him.  She  v/as  so 
good  to  him  now.  All  her  little  coquetries  seemed  to  have  vanished, 
all  the  rogueries  and  caprices  she  once  used  to  delight  in  playing  off 
upon  him  seemed  to  have  been  laid  aside,  and  she  was  as  gentle  and 
kind  and  frank  as  he  could  wish.  But  to  what  purpose  was  it  all, 
since  he  was  so  poor  and  could  see  so  little  hope  of  things  growing 
better  with  him  ?  He  thought  of  the  beautiful  little  way  in  which  she 
had  thanked  him  for  the  flower  he  had  put  in  her  hand  when  they  met 
that  evening.  He  thought  of  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice  and  of  the 
possible  deep  meaning  of  every  word  that  had  fallen  from  her  lips. 
He  thought  of  the  pleasant  patter  of  her  feet  on  the  steps  as  she  ran 
away  into  the  house  when  he  had  said  Good-Evening,  and  he  won- 
dered if  she  had  turned  to  look  after  him  and  what  were  the  thoughts 
she  had  begun  to  think  wlien  up  once  more  in  her  own  little  room. 
Then  he  thought  how  powerless  he  was  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  what 
a  mockery  for  him  to  ofter  her  a  home,  and  how  wrong  and  selfish  it 
was  to  be  trying  to  win  her  love,  even  if  only  by  looks  and  tones, 
when  he  could  do  no  more  than  win  it.  Then  fate  seemed  very  hard 
and  he  groaned  aloud.  At  last  he  got  up  and  walked  furiously  about 
the  room,  looking  closely  at  everything  in  it.  "  No  !  There  is  nothing 
of  the  least  worth,"  cried  he.  "  They  will  do  to  leave,  but  not  to  sell. 
The  morning-gown  and  the  slippers,  the  clumsy  old  books,  the  lamp, 
and  the  rough  bed  —  anybody  that  comes  may  take  them.  The  old 
trunk  has  little  but  rags  in  it,  and  the  old  elbow-chair  may  seat  some- 
body else  as  well  as  me,  perhaps  a  happier  being.  The  mother's 
picture  on  the  wall  is  small  enough  to  go  in  my  breast,  and  I  will 
never  miss  the  stupid  statuette  that  stares  me  in  the  face  with  its 
owlish  gravity.  I  will  go.  I  will  leave  this  place  where  I  might  have 
been  happy  and  am  not.  I  will  go  out,  just  as  I  am,  into  the  wide 
world.  Who  knows  but  I  may  meet  fortune,  or  at  any  rate  may  die  ? 
Better  anything  than  live  with  her  so  near  me  and  yet  not  mine  ! 
To-morrow  at  day-dawn  I  will  set  out." 
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Then  he  flung  himself  on  his  bed  dressed  as  he  was,  and  commenced 
counting  steadily  to  shut  out  thought  and  put  himself  to  sleep.  But  while 
he  counted,  each  figure  as  it  was  told  out  seemed  to  rise  up  a  great 
o-iant  and  stagger  out  into  a  dim  space  far  away,  and  the  hundreds 
were  monsters  that  he  could  see  only  a  part  of  at  a  time  —  a  great  wrist, 
or  a  huge,  fearful  eye,  or  an  enormous  chin.  But  he  kept  counting  on 
and  on  and  on,  until  at  last  he  did  not  count  any  more,  but  passed  through 
a  great  forest  of  figures  shadowing  what  seemed  to  be  a  universe  of 
crystalline  points,  into  a  vast  blue  sea  on  the  surface  of  which  he 
moved  gently  along.  Then  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  were  flying,  as 
he  seemed  to  be  skimming  the  smooth  water ;  and  at  first  he  doubted, 
for  he  did  not  seem  to  have  wings.  But  presently  he  began  to  mount 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  and  to  feel  at  the  same  time  that  there 
were  certainly  wings  on  his  shoulders,  for  he  was  flapping  them, 
though  ever  so  softly.  And  delicious  music  came  to  his  ears,  first  in 
murmuring  sounds  more  like  the  tones  of  distant  bells  than  any 
distinct  melody,  then  louder  and  in  measured  notes,  and  afterwards  iu 
great  golden  bursts,  all  sweet  and  ravishing  beyond  thought,  but  quite 
different  from  anything  he  had  ever  heard  before.  Presently  a  strange 
new  fragrance  came  upon  him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the 
stars  and  could  not  take  them  ;  but  they  melted  into  him,  and  every 
part  of  him  trembled  with  delight,  and  he  felt  a  rapture  he  was  sure 
no  angel  could  feel,  for  a  divine  consciousness  was  in  him  that  he  was 
at  last  Ermengarde  and  at  the  same  time  himself  And  he  knew  that 
the  white  light  which  is  perfect  was  shining  from  every  part  of  the 
twain  become  one,  and  the  shadow,  the  only  shadow  cast,  was  a 
bright  rosy  shadow  of  wonder  that  the  mystery  of  this  completeness 
had  ever  seemed  a  mystery.  But  the  wonder  grev/  so  strong  into 
a  faint  shade  even  of  doubt,  that  was  not  doubt  after  all  but  only  a 
straining  of  the  soul  after  all  the  causes  of  things,  that  the  shadow 
flickered  ;  and  when  the  shadow  flickered  it  seemed  to  take  form,  and 
then  it  checked  the  rush  of  pure  air  in  which  all  the  great  forces  of 
nature  were  melting  into  one  ;  and  the  pure-eyed  spirits  of  the  outer 
rim  moving  perpetually  to  the  march  of  mystic  numbers,  whom 
however  he  had  not  before  seen,  cried  out  "  Darkness  and  Evil  yet 
again !"  and  great  fans  of  fire  seemed  to  sweep  down,  and  from  every 
side,  as  if  to  purge  the  blot  from  pure  space.  He  was  filled  with 
terror  at  this,  for  he  seemed  to  be  fast  nearing  a  world  without  an 
atmosphere,  when  with  a  gasp  he  awoke,  but  only  enough  to  feel  thai 
he  had  been  dreaming,  and  soon  fell  asleep  again,  passing  this  time 
into  a  gentle  slumber  that  grew  gradually  into  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep. 

As  the  red  streaked  the  sky  he  awoke  and  sprang  from  his  bed, 
with  unchanged  resolve,  but  with  better  heart  for  life.  The  first  thing 
that  caught  his  eye  was  his  tenderly-cherished  geranium,  which  grew 
in  a  pot  that  stood  in  his  window.  Its  fragrant  leaves  clustered 
thickly,  and  on  one  sprig  bloomed  a  single  tiny  flower.  "  Ah  !  "  cried 
Riidiger,  "  it  is  the  only  living  thing  in  this  dingy  place.  It  is  the  only 
sweet  thing  I  know  besides  her.  I  will  not  leave  it  to  perish  here.  It 
shall  be  the  last  token  I  give  to  her  before  I  wander  forth.  She  will 
cherish  it  for  my  sake,  and  then  later  perhaps  it  will  in  turn  help  to 
keep  her  from  forgetting  me." 
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So  saying  he  took  the  geranium  pot,  without  so  much  as  staying  to 
put  anything  in  order,  and  rushed  out  into  the  open  air.  The  rain 
was  long  since  over,  the  clouds  were  all  dispersed,  and  the  golden 
king  of  day  was  just  gleaming  with  his  great  crown  over  the  pale 
pavement  of  the  waiting  sky.  The  air  was  full  of  sweet  scents,  and  a 
bird  or  two  sang  even  in  the  city.  Riidiger  waited  not  to  hear  what 
they  said,  but  hurried  to  the  door  of  his  neighbor,  and  knocked  ; 
hardly,  it  is  true,  with  the  hope  of  rousing  any  one  at  that  hour,  but 
out  of  very  impatience  and  restlessness.  But  Ermengarde  was  already 
up,  for  the  next  moment  the  door  opened  and  she  appeared,  her 
sweet  face  pearly  with  freshness  and  her  eyes  brilliant-soft  with  the 
surprise  of  recognition.  She  held  the  door  only  half-open,  con- 
scious of  her  bare  feet  and  loose  hair  ;  but  the  same  frank  and  trusting 
expression  looked  from  her  beaming  eyes  and  played  in  happy  smiles 
about  her  lips,  which  Riidiger  had  remarked  with  such  satisfaction  the 
day  before.  Riidiger,  who  was  going  away,  wondered  in  his  heart 
why  he  felt  so  rich  in  happiness  at  the  sight  of  her  whom  he  was  to 
see  perhaps  nevermore. 

"  Good-morning,  Riidiger,"  said  she.  "What  is  it  brings  you  out  so 
early  this  morning.-'  Truly,  I  thought  that  I  was  the  early  bird  this 
time.  But  you  looked  troubled.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Come,  tell  me. 
I  know  that  something  has  happened." 

"  No,"  said  Riidiger,  almost  stammering  in  his  haste  to  get  out  his 
words  and  to  be  away  before  the  people  began  to  stir.  "  No,  nothing 
has  happened.  It  is  only  that  I  am  too  poor  to  live  any  longer  here 
and  am  going  out  into  the  wide  world  to  seek  fortune.  Something  I 
may  find.  But  I  stopped  to  bring  you  this  little  geranium,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  which  I  pray,  you  to  keep  for  my  sake,  that  you  may 
think  of  me  sometimes  when  you  break  a  leaf  for  your  bosom.  Ermen- 
garde, fare-you-well  ! " 

"  Stay  !  "  said  Ermengarde.  "  Take  this  little  sprig  back  to  remind 
you  of  me.  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going.  But  you  will  come  back  — 
I  feel  it,  I  know  it.  And  I  think  the  good  God  will  bless  you,  so  that 
something  will  happen  to  your  advantage.  Do  not  forget  me.  I  am 
always  your  friend." 

Then  she  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  warmly  and  kissed  ; 
after  which,  without  daring  to  look  at  her  again,  he  turned  and  trudged 
doggedly  away.  The  sprig  with  the  geranium  flower  upon  it,  which 
she  had  put  into  his  hand,  he  now  put  in  his  bosom  ;  and  from  that 
time  a  strange  sort  of  glee  possessed  him,  a  sense  of  gladness  which 
he  could  not  understand,  but  which  he  took  for  purely  animal  delight 
in  the  newness  of  travel  and  the  rapture  inspired  by  a  bright  day  after 
gloom  and  storm,  all  acting  upon  unconscious  hopes  seated  deep  in 
his  heart  but  thrilling  with  life  and  vigor.  He  passed  out  of  the  city 
gates  and  travelled  on  with  light  step,  following  the  road  before  him 
with  little  thought  of  where  it  led  to,  welcoming  the  caresses  of  the 
sun  and  the  fluttering  breeze,  and  laughing  out  an  echo  to  the  gay 
carolling  of  the  birds  in  the  trees  that  lined  the  wayside  and  the 
chirping  of  the  insects  in  the  fields  that  lay  beyond.  One  little  bird 
uttered  only  the  sweet,  proud  sentiment,  "  We  are  We  !  "  at  long  inter- 
vals, allowing  himself  time  to  reflect  on  the  fulness  of  his  bliss  between 
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each  chant.  "  Yes,"  thought  Riidiger,  as  he  listened  to  the  liquid 
notes,  "  and  we  are  we  too,  and  all  the  world  is  nothing  to  us  in  the 
perfectness  of  our  content  with  each  other.  Oh  that  we  could  only 
gather  as  the  birds  to  each  other,  and  be  happy  side  by  side  in  our 
own  quiet  green  nook  1  But  the  birds  fly  far  and  wide  to  seek  twigs 
and  straw  and  moss,  and  many  another  thing  before  they  can  build 
their  nests  ;  and  so  must  I  wander  forth  and  find  me  the  means  to 
put  together  our  nest,  before  I  may  dare  ask  Ermengarde  to  leave'her 
mother's  home  for  my  sake." 

So  saying  to  himself,  and  pondering  many  and  many  a  plan  for  the 
future  with  hopeful  heart  but  doubting  head,  he  strolled  on,  breaking 
the  course  of  his  thoughts  every  now  and  then  with  a  cheery  song. 
About  mid-day  he  came,  thirsty  and  a  little  warm,  to  a  tiny  rill  which 
trickled  down  the  bank  on  one  side  and  ran  in  a  pure  stream  like  a 
thread  of  silver  across  the  road.  He  stooped  to  drink,  but,  thinking 
of  his  geranium  flower,  he  drew  it  forth  from  his  bosom  where  it  lay 
beside  his  mother's  picture.  Its  leaves  were  drooping,  and  the  flower 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  sprig  hung  its  head  pitifully.  "  Poor  thing  ! " 
he  said,  "so  soon  to  wither  and  die  after  having  left  //.r/- hands  I 
Strange  that  my  heart  does  not  droop  too  !  But  you  shall  not  perish 
yet.  This  pure,  sweet  water  shall  revive  you,  and  let  me  look  once 
more  upon  your  freshness  before  the  heat  falls  again  upon  us  both." 

So  saying,  he  dipped  it  in  the  stream  ;  and  as  one  pearly  drop  after 
another  gathered  on  the  flower  and  dropped  on  the  leaves  below,  he 
felt  sure  for  one  moment  that  he  saw  a  little  fairy  form,  beautiful  as  a 
maiden's  first  thought  of  love,  rise  from  the  flower  with  a  movement 
lighter  than  air,  and  hover  down  like  a  falling  snow-flake  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  sweeping  aside  with  a 
touch  of  her  fingers,  shining  like  white  light,  the  train  of  her  robe 
which  appeared  to  be  fold  on  fold  of  blue  flame,  delicate  in  tint  as  the 
softest  sky  of  mid-summer,  she  plucked  the  little  flower  from  the  sprig 
and  set  it  over  her  brow  in  the  midst  of  her  golden  hair,  where  it 
suddenly  shone  like  a  star.  As  she  did  this  —  so  it  seemed  to 
Riidiger  —  her  wonderful  little  lips,  which  were  of  ethereal  flesh  and 
formed  of  purest  ambrosia,  opened  with  music  like  the  sigh  of  a  flute, 
and  instantly  all  the  air  around  seemed  to  be  dancing  out  the  sweetest 
of  chimes.  All  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  while 
Riidiger  was  yet  wondering  whether  what  he  seemed  to  be  seeing  were 
reality  or  a  vision  from  dreamland,  the  tender  creature  seemed  to 
nestle  in  his  bosom  with  quickly-opened  and  quickly-folded  wings,  and 
then  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  "  I  could  not  have  believed  my  eyes, 
had  she  not  vanished,"  said  Riidiger  to  himself,  for  he  had  studied  the 
science  of  reasoning  and  considered  the  going  away  of  a  thing  as  one  of 
the  surest  of  proofs  that  the  thing  had  been.  But  the  best  proof  to  him 
after  all  that  the  geranium  had  been  the  home  of  a  fairy,  and  that  he 
was  now  under  her  protection,  he  had  within  himself  For  his  heart 
was  warm  with  the  hope  that  almost  brims  up  to  the  level  of  assurance. 
He  felt  equal  to  the  undertaking  of  any  deed,  and  happy  in  a  sense  of 
nevv'-born  power.  He  could  not  help  believing  that  the  fairy  was 
kissing  his  soul. 

But  now,  he  asked  himself,  what  wajs  to  be  done  ne.xt  ?     Waiting  by 
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the  roadside,  even  with  a  fairy  in  one's  bosom,  was  not  the  way  to 
bring  about  events  and  make  fortunes.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood 
pondering  what  course  to  tal<e.  As  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
move  forward  and  patiently  abide  in  spirit  what  might  come,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  fairy  breathed  softly,  and  that  a  murmuring  music  like 
the  far-away  beat  of  the  tide  upon  some  shelly  shore  were  pulsing  in 
rich  waves  through  the  air  around  him.  Then  strange  fragrances, 
changing  in  fitful  dance  like  the  play  of  colors  on  dewdrops,  floated 
up  to  him  and  made  him  happy  and  bold.  In  an  instant  the  way 
seemed  to  change,  from  an  ordinary  road  of  travel  becoming  a  great 
open,  far-reaching  meadow,  dotted  all  over  with  little  ponds  of  fire, 
some  one  color,  some  another.  Riidiger  could  not  help  thinking  as 
he  passed  close  by  these  that  the  geranium  sprig  beside  his  mother's 
picture  was  a  talisman  for  him  against  the  hot  blast  which  came 
from  them.  Traversing  this  meadow,  he  came  at  last  to  a  great  river 
of  seething  pitch,  on  the  scarred  and  blackened  bank  of  which  he 
paused  long.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  an.xious  doubts  a  sudden  thought 
came  into  his  mind.  Going  back  to  the  greener  part  of  the  meadow, 
he  cut  with  his  huge  jack-knife  a  great  square  of  turf  from  the  soil, 
and  putting  it  upon  the  river  boldly  sprang  upon  it  and  ventured 
across.  Burning-hot  was  the  earth  under  his  feet,  and  the  grass  that 
grew  upon  it  was  ashes  before  he  stepped  on  the  further  shore ;  but 
the  protection  he  had  with  him  seemed  to  keep  the  fierce  stream  from 
devouring  him,  and  some  secret  breeze  that  had  a  sisterly  soul  seemed 
to  press  the  earthern  raft  straight  across  the  dark  river.  On  the  other 
side  the  ground  was  firm,  and  he  went  swiftly  on  until  he  came  to  a 
hollow  way  between  hills.  No  sooner  had  he  entered  within  this  pass 
than  a  fierce  storm  began.  So  terrible  was  it  that  a  great  awe  came 
over  him,  and  he  hardly  dared  move  forward.  The  air  seemed  to 
grow  black  and  to  smell  of  an  earthy  steam,  hot  and  damp.  Great 
thunders  were  crashing  through  the  sky,  tumbling  with  their  lightning 
banners  through  mid-air,  and  rumbling  in  long  groans  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  A  pent-up  agony  seemed  to  burst  from  the  torn  mouth 
of  nature.  The  ground  underfoot  shook  with  the  heavy  peals  of  the 
thunder  ;  and  as  each  ragged  sheet  of  flame  flashed  across  his  dazzled 
eyes,  Riidiger  heard  the  wind  running  with  wild  shrieks  after  the  dread 
fire,  and  shrank  within  himself  at  the  fury  of  that  sound.  But  taking 
courage  after  a  time,  he  moved  forward  again.  Hardly,  however,  had 
he  taken  three  steps,  when  the  wind  came  back  and  wrestled  with  him, 
and  beating  him  blind  for  a  few  moments,  took  him  up  and  threw  him 
down,  and  would  have  torn  the  precious  amulet  with  his  mother's 
picture  from  his  breast,  had  he  not  clung  to  them  with  despairing 
energy  and  pressed  his  arms  strongly  against  his  bosom.  Then  he 
staggered  to  his  feet,  and  again  moved  on  with  fresh  hope  in  his  heart 
from  the  consciousness  that  he  still  had  what  he  so  much  prized.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  fairy  whispered  words  of  cheer  to  his  soul. 
So  he  pressed  eagerly  forward.  And  now  comes  again  the  wicked 
wind  ;  and  after  lashing  and  buffeting  him  fiercely  in  the  face,  and, 
like  a  thousand  panthers,  trying  to  tear  him  down,  the  witch  goes 
off"  treacherously  to  a  distance  and  whistles  a  weird  tune  in  a  way  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold,  manifestly  with  the  purpose  of  calling  to 
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her  aid  a  host  of  kindred  demons,  and  at  him  again  !  But  Riidiger 
had  taken  the  geranium  sprig  from  his  bosom  and  was  gazing  upon  it 
with  the  deepest  longing  that  the  fairy  might  appear  again  ;  and  as  he 
looked,  though  he  saw  no  form,  a  sweet,  delicious  influence  of  strange 
potency  seemed  to  be  breathed  from  the  little  thing.  The  air  grew 
soft  and  sweet-scented  once  more,  a  new  strength  entered  into  him, 
and  as  he  gazed  up  into  the  sky,  he  saw  that  the  clouds  and  the 
storm-darkness  were  gone,  and  with  them  the  day,  which  had  seemed 
before  only  a  few  hours  old.  Night  had  unfurled  her  banners  in  the 
sky,  and  every  white  star  seemed  to  be  bidding  him  on  to  some  bright 
destiny.  Green  plains  stretched  themselves  before  him,  and  thousands 
of  beautiful  flowers  were  blooming  on  every  side  as  he  walked  on 
happy  and  light-hearted. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  a  high  mountain,  the  base  of  which  seemed 
to  stretch  quite  across  the  plain  in  which  he  had  been  journeying.  He 
kept  on,  however,  in  the  face  of  this  frowning  mass  of  bare  rock, 
though  he  could  not  imagine  what  he  was  to  do  when  he  reached  it, 
as  it  rose  in  a  sheer  height  directly  from  the  bottom  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air,  and  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  ascending  it.  At  last 
he  came  close  to  the  foot  of  it,  and  then  he  saw  before  him  a  huge 
cavern,  yawning  ready  to  receive  him.  He  wondered  now  if  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  fairy,  whom  he  believed  to  be  guiding  his  course, 
to  lead  him  into  this  mouth  of  darkness.  But  he  remembered  that  he 
had  come  forth  to  meet  all  dangers  and  to  press  through  all  obstacles 
in  the  hope  of  winning  his  way  to  something  which  would  make  him 
able  to  ask  his  beloved  to  be  his  wife.  So  he  resolved  not  to  falter, 
but  to  go  forward  bravely  until  the  aim  with  which  he  set  out  should 
be  accomplished.  Into  the  cavern  then  he  pressed  eagerly,  and  here 
in  the  darkness  certainly  the  fairy  seemed  to  be  before  him  leading 
the  way ;  for  a  faint  fluttering  noise,  as  of  soft  wings,  came  to  his  ears, 
and  something  bright  and  rosy-blue,  which  he  took  to  be  the  robe  of 
the  fairy,  shone  steadily  before  him  as  he  moved  on.  Deep  and  dread 
was  the  darkness  through  which  he  passed  ;  but  that  shining  thing  in 
front,  like  Hope  looking  proudly  through  brooding  Horror,  made  a 
tunnel  of  light  through  the  black  heart  of  the  mountain.  Nor  was  the 
unearthly  darkness  all  that  pressed  upon  him  fearfully  and  sent  thrills 
of  shuddering  dread  through  his  limbs.  Ribald-sounding  voices, 
hoarse  with  fiendish  passion,  and  broken  from  time  to  time  with  the 
harsh  laughter  of  hate,  threatened  him,  and  jeered  at  him,  and  exulted 
in  the  doom  to  which  he  was  going.  Tens  of  thousands  of  voices, 
discordant  and  furious,  shrieking  out  revilings,  and  seeming  to  lash 
the  air  with  curses,  mingled  in  a  frightful  tumult  of  sounds  around 
him.  The  darkness  seemed  to  quiver  with  the  invisible  wrath  of  the 
fiends  who  haunted  the  Lava  Mountain.  But  Riidiger,  though  bewil- 
dered and  almost  deafened,  went  steadily  on.  At  last  he  came  to  a 
place  where  by  the  rolling  of  the  sulphurous  smoke  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  fearful  kind  of  black  heat  ever  seething  in  a  monstrous 
whirl,  which,  though  he  could  not  see  it,  would  have  shrivelled  him  in 
an  instant  if  it  had  not  been  that  his  talisman  seemed  to  preserve  him 
from  the  fury  of  all  fire.  Here  he  paused,  and  amid  the  frightful 
bursts  of  laughter  of  the  unseen  demons,  kept  wondering  what  he  wai 
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next  to  do.  Then  it  seemed  to  come  into  his  mind  that  he  had  but  to 
trust  to  his  precious  geranium  sprig,  and  that  its  virtue  as  the  dwelling 
of  a  strange  power  friendly  to  him  would  still,  as  before,  bear  him  in 
safety  through  all  dangers.  So  he  drew  it  from  his  bosom  once  more 
and  held  it  aloft.  Immediately,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  it  rose 
into  the  air,  lifting  him  with  it  from  the  earth,  and  with  a  soft  light 
playing  about  it,  passed  swiftly  through  the  heated  element.  In  this 
way  he  floated  (for  I  cannot  say  he  flew,  since  he  moved  not  a  limb, 
but  only  held  with  a  firm  grasp  the  fairy  treasure  above  his  head)  from 
black  flame  upward  through  each  order  of  flame  into  the  white  heat 
of  mid-earth,  which  indeed  is  not  pure  white  but  dulled  by  the  stains 
of  the  earth's  rind  which  leak  through  to  the  centre.  In  this  supreme 
battle-ground,  where  the  highest  orders  of  the  earth-demons  dwell,  no 
sounds  came  to  Riidiger's  ears.  Indeed,  his  organs  of  sense  seemed 
to  be  useless  here,  and  he  was  not  conscious  of  them.  Horrid  thoughts 
came  into  his  mind  and  rooted  themselves  there,  and  claimed  to  be 
native-born,  the  children  of  his  own  soul.  But  the  hate  these  fiery 
thoughts,  circling  madly  through  his  brain,  bore  to  his  mother's  picture 
which  lay  next  his  heart,  and  their  vehemence  in  urging  him  to  cast  it 
away,  convinced  him  that  they  were  demons'  thoughts  poured  into  his 
mind  by  the  dwellers  in  the  heat-flood  ;  and  drawing  pure  memories 
from  his  heart,  he  fought  with  them.  Ah,  it  was  then  that  his  love  for 
Ermengarde  saved  him,  for  some  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  and 
sunniest  of  his  thoughts  in  the  past  had  been  of  her ;  and  his  thinking 
them  over  now  put  to  flight  many  a  wicked  suggestion  from  the 
thought-battling  spirits  in  the  dread  Gehenna  through  which  he  was 
passing.  At  last  his  swift  course  carried  him  beyond  this  place  of 
most  perilous  trial,  and  in  time  through  all  the  circles  of  fire  on 
the  other  side.  Little  did  he  care  now  for  the  yells  and  laughter 
and  fierce  threats  of  the  inferior  fiends  who  assaulted  him  in  the 
passage  through  the  dimmer  flames  and  the  bitter  smoke  of  the  last 
circle.  Emerging  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  he  came  to  earth 
once  more  into  a  scorched  land  which  lay  beyond.  On  and  on  and  on 
he  journeyed  until  he  came  to  a  mighty  river  of  fire,  over  which  he 
floated  as  before,  with  the  geranium  raised  over  his  head.  When  the 
fiery  stream  was  passed  he  came  into  a  green  and  pleasant  land,  filled 
with  fruit  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  traversed  by  many  running  brooks, 
which  when  Riidiger  had  tasted  he  found  were  wines  of  divers  kinds, 
richer  and  mellower  than  those  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When  he  had 
travelled  safely  through  this  region,  not  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
dally  by  the  way,  he  came  to  a  pass  between  mountains  guarded  b}- 
dragons  with  forked  tongues  and  poison-dropping  quills,  sharp  as 
those  of  the  porcupine,  standing  erect  from  the  breast.  These  creatures 
disputed  his  passage  ;  but  it  needed  but  a  wave  before  their  eyes  of 
the  potent  geranium  sprig  to  cause  them  to  grovel  in  the  dust  and  loll 
out  their  frightful  tongues  in  abject  terror.  So  Riidiger  went  by  them 
unharmed. 

Beyond  the  pass  the  air  thickened  into  a  compact  blue  ether,  up 
which  climbed  a  flight  of  stairs.  These  he  ascended,  it  seemed  to 
him  for  years,  without  any  sense  of  weariness  ;  and  through  all  that 
time  he  saw  nothing  above  him  but  the  ever-climbing  stairs.     Mean- 
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while  lighter  and  lighter  grew  his  limbs,  and  his  soul  seemed  to  float 
with  airy  joy  and  intense  consciousness  of  perfect  life  through  every 
fibre  of  his  body.  The  very  hairs  of  his  head  felt  so  instinct  with 
life  that  his  soul  took  a  delight  in  playing  with  electric  swiftness  to  the 
end  of  each  and  all  of  them,  and  thrilled  from  the  root  of  an  eyelash 
to  the  fine  edge  of  the  crystal  of  his  eye.  He  sang,  and  his  glad  soul 
rushed  out  on  the  waves  of  sound  thus  set  in  motion  and  danced 
around  the  earth's  atmosphere  until  it  came  back  to  him  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  again  ;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  its  swift  career  it  still 
laughed  as  merrily  with  each  bound  of  his  blood  and  listened  to  the 
thoughts  that  ran  through  his  brain.  At  last,  looking  up,  he  saw  a 
great  castle  crowning  the  flight  of  steps  in  the  blue  ether.  It  seemed 
to  be  built  of  closely-fitting  diamonds,  which  were  poised  aloft  by  the 
attraction  of  their  own  light  for  that  of  the  sun,  and  rose  to  the  height 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  miles.  Here  lay  the  body  of  Brahma, 
Adam's  Eden-born  son,  which  had  risen  in  a  trance  to  the  Moon  when 
the  Deluge  swept  the  earth,  and  had  been  lured  from  that  dry  region 
by  the  incantations  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  her  grandmother,  Delilah  the  sorceress,  and  had  by  her 
been  borne  to  this  mid-air  tower  of  diamonds.  Though  only  dreamily 
alive,  and  tired  with  the  history  of  the  ages  he  had  kno\:n  and  with 
the  multitude  of  chronicles  which  the  witch  kept  crooning  to  him,  he 
still  had  the  power  of  turning  everything  he  touched  into  treasure  ; 
and  the  fairies  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  to  him  many  common 
things  of  earth  to  be  transformed  into  rich  material.  The  goblins  of 
those  men  who  had  lost  their  bodies  were  fond  of  haunting  the  place 
in  the  hope  of  getting  near  mankind  again  in  some  form,  that  of  a 
ring  or  of  a  casket  or  of  a  gemmed  goblet,  or  of  any  of  the  many 
precious  things  which  the  fairies  took  down  with  them  to  the  world  of 
men.  The  race  of  the  Genii  also  frequented  the  place  ;  but,  as  he 
had  languidly  forbidden  the  witch  to  permit  the  evil  Afrites  to  come 
into  his  sight,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  howling 
outside  and  gambling  with  comets,  tossing  them  over  the  parapets  of 
the  palace.  But  since  he  found  some  amusement  in  the  quick  move- 
ments and  agile  feats  of  the  Salamanders,  many  millions  of  them  came 
every  instant  to  vault  in  the  flames  of  a  fiery  furnace  which  he  kept  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 

As  Riidiger  reached  the  great  gateway  he  saw  that  he  could  no 
longer  see  distinctly  anything  around  him,  for  the  whole  region  glittered 
and  glowed  with  an  insufferable  brightness,  though  no  sun  shone  upon 
that  part  of  the  air.  It  was  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  diamond 
walls  and  the  fierce  sheen  of  the  Salamanders  within  which  made  so 
excessive  a  light.  Three  demons  in  red  flame  addressed  him  haughtily 
in  seven  languages,  none  of  which  did  he  understand.  But  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  not  to  enter  through  the  great  gate.  Immediately 
he  raised  the  geranium  sprig  aloft,  and  drawn  upward  by  it,  he  soared 
to  the  parapet  and  passed  down  between  the  red  demons  unharmed 
into  the  courtyard  below.  As  he  reached  the  floor  of  tesselated 
diamonds,  the  great  furnace  ceased  to  give  forth  its  furious  heat,  the 
air  grew  soft  and  flattering,  the  castle  itself  was  suddenly  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  a  delicious  strain  of  music  sounded  forth  from  within. 
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At  the  same  moment  a  gentle  whisper  like  the  breath  of  a  child,  with 
tones  like  those  of  his  darling,  came  to  his  ear  and  seemed  to  say : 

Victor,  all  is  done, 

Now  the  treasure's  won, 

Should  you  only  shun 

One  wile,  and  only  one. 
But  beware  the  three, 
Beware  the  sweetest  things  you  see, 
Beware  the  magic  minstrelsy. 

Entering  the  open  doors  with  the  geranium  sprig  pressed  to  his  lips, 
and  passing  on,  he  came  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  They  (for 
here  the  geranium  became  alive  and  sat  in  fairy  form  upon  his  shoulder) 
entered  the  hall,  and  were  met  midway  by  a  ravishingly  beautiful 
woman,  voluptuous  in  form  and  alluring  in  face  and  manner,  with  a 
rich  odor  of  frankincense  about  her  robes.  Soft,  lulling  music  filled 
the  hall ;  and  an  Oriental  couch,  with  pillows  of  silk  tinted  with  the 
Tyrian  dye,  from  which  the  imperial  beauty  had  just  risen,  half  hid  a  light 
tripod  of  amber  near  it,  on  which  were  sherbets  and  the  most  delicate 
flowers  encircling  the  most  delicious  fruits  the  earth  produces.  Behind 
her  on  softest  couches  lay  Helen  and  Cleopatra.  The  enchantress 
held  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine,  and  with  many  blandishments  and 
fond  looks  proffered  it  to  Riidiger,  beseeching  him  to  taste  of  it.  But 
the  fairy's  silver  voice  rung  out  in  clearest  tones  the  warning  words  : 

Beware,  beware, 
'Tis  the  last  snare  ! 

And  Riidiger,  putting  the  cup  back  with  his  hand,  said  :  "  I  love  a 
pure  woman."  Those  simple  words  seemed  to  scorch  her  fair  brow 
and  send  a  frightful  shudder  through  her  frame.  Gathering  up  her 
light  robes,  and  lifting  herself  into  the  air,  she  passed  out  into  the 
courtyard  and  went  to  her  own  place  with  the  wicked  Afrites, 
who  were  flitting  like  monster  bats  in  the  air  outside.  Helen  and 
Cleopatra,  moaning,  lifted  the  silent  son  of  Adam  on  their  shoulders 
and  followed  the  witch.  Then  a  bell  rang  out  clear,  and  the  fairy, 
taking  Riidiger  to  the  treasure  chamber  where  were  piles  on  piles  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  and  jeweled  works  of  art,  gave  him  a  little 
ruby  basket  filled  with  gems  of  great  brilliancy,  and  said  : 

Take  only  this  :  <- 

Enough  is  bliss. 

After  this  she  led  him  to  a  room  in  which  he  saw  stretched  across 
the  wall  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  painting,  and  at  a  sign  from  her 
he  drew  the  curtain,  and  lo  !  there  was  the  street  before  his  own 
lodging  and  the  house  of  his  beloved.  "In!"  said  the  fairy;  and, 
hardly  believing  his  own  eyes,  he  entered  the  open  door,  the  precious 
basket  on  his  arm.  One  instant  he  paused  and  looked  back.  Only 
the  street  was  behind  him.  The  fairy  and  the  castle  alike  had 
vanished.  Then,  full  of  joy,  he  went  into  the  room  in  which  he  had 
so  often  talked  with  Ermengarde,  or  rathe-  gazed  at  her  and  loved  her. 
There  sat  Ermengarde  sewing  busily,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  trust 
playing  about  her  dear  mouth.  On  her  breast  was  a  geranium  leaf, 
which  made  him  sure  that  he  was  still  in  her  thoughts.     As  he  came 
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nearer  she  looked  up  and  saw  him,  and  with  a  glad  light  of  welcome 
in  her  face  rose  to  meet  him. 

"Back  already!"  said  she.  "But  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again. 
You  seem  worn,  and  have  a  strange  look  too  about  the  eyes.  How 
have  you  fared  ?  " 

"Tell  me  only  this,"  said  he.     "  How  long  have  I  been  away?  " 

"  Only  since  yesterday  morning,"  she  answered,  with  wonder  in  her 
look  at  his  strange  question. 

"  Ermengarde,"  cried  Riidiger,  "  I  have  seen  and  done  many  things 
in  that  time  —  things  too  wonderful  to  believe.  But  here  is  the  fruit 
of  them.  See  what  I  have  brought  —  all  this  wealth,  which  will  help 
to  make  me  happy,  if  I  can  but  have  what  is  far  more  precious  than 
these  jewels  —  your  love,  sweet  girl.  Dearest,  I  can  now  ask  for  it 
without  shame.     You  will  be  my  wife,  will  you  not?  " 

Then  Ermengarde  came  to  him,  and  putting  her  hands  into  his, 
said  simply : 

"You  have  long  had  my  love." 

And  the  mother  coming  in  an  hour  after,  blessed  them  both. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 


ON   THE   ADIPOSITY   OF    POLITICIANS. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


ONE  of  my  friends,  whom  I  love  certainly  none  the  less 
because  he  sometimes  has  the  habit  of  warming  his  sense  of 
disgust  with  the  ginger  of  a  sort  of  personal  antipath}^,  has  expressed 
some  surprise  that  a  befogged  student  and  inveterate  bibliophile  like 
the  present  writer  should  have  to  do  with  politics  and  with  politicians. 
He  has  no  need,  for  himself,  to  perform  the  repeated  and  significant 
ablutions  of  Mr.  Jaggers,  in  Dickens's  novel,  for  he  no  longer  descends 
into  the  arena  to  be  contaminated.  His  outraged  sense  of  citizenship 
no  longer  turns  a  raw  edge  to  the  rude  airs  that  blow  upon  it  from  the 
hustings,  for  he  is  greedy  to  be  disfranchised,  eager  to  continue  a 
denizen  of  that  Nephelococcygia  which  is  set  apart  for  the  expatriated 
martyr.  "  For  policy  he  hates :  he'd  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a 
politician."* 

I    knew   a   man   once,   a   generous   spirit,   and   one   of   the  most 
sensitive,  beauty-worshipping  souls  that  ever  condescended  to  sojourn 

*  Shakspeare. 
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upon  this  unhappv  earth.  This  man  was  cut  out  for  a  poet,  but  by 
some  odd  cantrip  or  other  his  f;ites  had  made  a  dentist  of  him. 
Being  handsome  and  skilful,  he  became  popular,  and  —  was  ruined. 
His  trade  was  so  repulsive  to  him  that  the  jaws  of  the  people  became 
almost  without  metaphor  "the  gates  of  Hell."  His  disgust  with  his 
practice  became  a  disgust  at  life  itself;  he  lost  his  spirits  and  appetite 
at  once,  let  his  business  go  to  "  the  demnition  bow-wows,"  and  literally 
killed  himself  drinking. 

Dc  tc  falmla,  amice  !  I  could  wish  my  friend  to  take  the  moral  of  the 
fable  to  himself  I  could  wish  all  the  right-meaning,  well-disposed 
people  of  our  country  to  feel  as  I  do  that  neglected  citizenship  is  the 
dragon  that  is  consuming  us,  and  that  the  disease  so  fatal  to  the  body 
politic  is  just  these  "fine  disgusts  "  of  the  virtuous.  Not  that  I  am 
in  anywise  enamored  of  politics,  and  especially  of  the  politicians. 
Indeed,  I  should  love  to  dwell  in  Utopia,  and  when  I  do  go  thither 
shall  endeavor  to  become  quite  a  Utopian  ;  but  meantime  I  must 
remember  that,  however  correct  and  Cato-like  my  sentiments,  I  have 
no  right  to  injure  the  State,  and  that  I  am  actually  a  dweller  in  the 
"  model  "  republic,  not  Plato's.* 

A  witty  Frenchman  has  said  that  "  but  for  the  dragon,  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  would  have  been  simply  common  oranges  — 
three  francs  a  dozen."  And  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  spice  of 
adventure  —  I  am  very  sure  it  was  not  patriotism  nor  the  spirit  of 
party  —  that  first  tempted  me,  a  raw  and  unsophisticated  youth,  to  essay 
the  unknown  perils  of  a  "  primary  meeting  "  and  the  difficult  dangers 
of  a  "  Convention."  The  experience  thus  acquired,  I  must  confess  it, 
has  been  rather  instructive  than  fascinating ;  but  I  have  learned  at 
least  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  popular  government,  and  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  what  Lagrange  once  said  so  bitterly,  that 
"prejudices  are  simply  the  cast-off  garments  which,  when  people  of 
sense  have  ceased  to  wear  them,  are  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
mob."  In  one  respect,  however,  I  have  found  the  study  of  politics 
interesting,  because  it  has  led  me  to  the  study  of  the  politicians, 
whom  I  take  to  be  by  long  odds  the  most  original  class  of  human 
beings  I  have  ever  encountered.  I  shall  attempt  in  the  present  paper 
to  give  some  of  the  results  of  my  studies  of  character  in  the  light  of 
faction  and  intrigue  —  to  haul  up,  so  to  speak,  tanquam  ex  fcece  Romiili, 
some  choice  specimens  of  my  dredgings  therein  —  to  thrust  a  pump 
into  the  well  of  the  "  Ship  of  State  "  and  let  the  bilge-water  flow. 

A  certain  ingenious,  if  not  ingenuous,  political  acquaintance  of 
mine  is  used  to  define  politics  in  the  language  of  the  sawdust  ring. 
"  It's  all  a  circus,  sir  ;  all  a  circus  !  Plenty  of  lights,  laughter,  music  — 
clowns  to  joke  for  you,  band  to  play  for  you,  crowd  to  hurrah,  and  — 
pay.  Everybody  jumping  and  turning  summersaults  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
sir,  the  best  Jumper  and  the  quickest  one  to  turn,  wins  !  "  The  definition 
merits  attention,  for  its  author  should  know  whereof  he  speaks,  having 
himself  performed  some  of  the  most  astounding  feats  of  "  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling  "  upon  record.  It  is  just  this  facility  of  facing  about 
which  makes  the  modern  politician  so  dangerous,  so  successful,  so 

*"Cato  optime  sentit,  sed  nocet  iiiterdum  Reipiiblicas :  loquitur  enim  tanquam  in  Republica 
Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  fece  Romuli." — Cicero  Ad  Familiares. 
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impossible  to  suppress.     He  is  like  the  famous  frog  celebrated  by  a 
Western  poet : 

"You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 
His  ugly  looking  mug, 
But,  ere  you  get  it  halfway  up, 
Adown  he  goes  —  kerchug  !  " 

it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  my  notion  of  the  politician  does  not 
afford  any  room  within  its  narrow  compass  for  the  conception  of  the 
statesman  ;  and  indeed  we  have  no  statesmen  any  longer.  The  cedars 
have  fallen,  and  only  mushrooms  grow  in  their  places.  The  "  fathers 
of  the  Republic  "  have  left  no  descendants ;  and  their  virtues  even,  when 
brought  to  the  remembrance  of  their  successors,  are  not  a  comfort,  but 
a  grievance  and  a  bore.  We  have  fallen  indeed  upon  a  time  which 
has  no  parallel  but  in  that  period  of  Athenian  demagoguery  satirised 
by  Aristophanes,  when  it  became  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
politician  to  be  low  and  vulgar  in  order  to  enhance  the  yield  of  his 
sordid  harvest  of  plunder,  for  which  he  watched  as  keenly  as  the 
fisherman  watched  from  his  high  rock  for  thunnies.  "Tell  me,''  says 
the  rival  of  Cleon,  in  the  Comedian's  Ktiights,  "  Tell  me  :  how  shall  I, 
who  am  a  sausage-seller,  become  a  great  man  1 "  And  Demosthenes 
answers  :  "  For  the  very  reason  that  you  are  a  knave,  an  habitue  of 
the  market-place,  impudent  and  unblushing.  For,"  he  adds,  "the 
character  of  public  leader  no  longer  belongs  to  a  man  of  education 
and  good  morale^  but  to  the  ignoramus  who  has  no  scruples." 

There  is  to  me,  however,  something  extremely  paradoxical  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  modern  politician  is  so  entirely  flexible  in  character, 
sinuous  of  habit,  and  agile  of  movement,  he  should  yet  be  always 
inevitably  fat,  both  in  person  and  in  brain.  We  do  not  look  to  see  the 
carp's  pursy  body  imitate  the  slippery  actions  of  the  eel,  and  a  fat  man 
in  a  circus  company  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  out  of  place  as 
the  proverbial  fat  man  in  Londonderry.  Yet,  in  the  "  national  arena  " 
all  the  actors  are  inevitably  fat.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  make  com- 
modity of  their  grossness,  like  Falstaff',  and  measure  their  extent  of 
prosperity  by  their  width  of  girth.  Politics  is  possibly  so  near  akin 
to  sin  as  to  be  able  to  justify  itself  in  the  language  of  the  poet's 
corpulent  wit :  "  Thou  seest,  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man  ; 
and  therefore  more  frailty." 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  stands  and  is  demonstrable,  of 
eminent  adiposity  as  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  modern  politician, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  and  France,  in  China  and  Africa, 
in  Turkey  and  the  South  Seas.  It  is  a  disease  too  stubborn  to  be 
encountered  by  Mr.  Banting's  remedies  ;  it  is  a  disease  so  prevalent 
as  to  become  fashionable,  like  goitre  in  the  Alps,  or  varicose  veins  in 
India.  No  sooner  does  the  incipient  politician  take  his  first  step 
towards  "  swinging  round  the  circle "  of  his  ambitions,  by  getting 
himself  elected  constable  of  his  native  township,  or  by  obtaining  some 
little  appointment  or  deputyship  that  may  give  him  a  taste  of  the 
public  pap,  than  he  begins,  like  the  stalled  ox,  to  "take  on  fat." 
There  seems  indeed  to  be  an  extraordinary  amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  the  milk  of  that  very  good  old  "  Cow  Crumbocke,"  the  public, 
so  that  no  sooner  does  any  one  taste  of  the  yield  of  her  pail  than  he 
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begins  to  fatten  inevitably.  From  the  simple-hearted  janitor  of  the 
Tahitan  Calaboosa  Berctance*  to  the  Sultan  of  Timbuctoo  ;  from  Com- 
missioner Yeh  of  China  to  the  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany ;  from 
Jack  Falstafif  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  from  Charles  V.  to  Papoosh  Pasha,  all 
the  veritable  politicians  whom  I  have  read  about  or  known  have  been 
fat  men.  We  indeed  expect  the  politician  to  be  fat,  just  as  we  look 
for  fluency  in  the  lawyer,  just  as  we  infer  the  ass  from  his  ears  or 
Hercules  from  his  foot.  The  "  cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmeg  and 
cloves  "  in  the  old  song  are  not  more  certainly  responsible  for  the 
"jolly  red  nose,"  than  is  the  politician's  necessary  life  responsible  for 
his  inevitable  accretiveness  of  oleaginous  tissue.  In  Africa,  the  king 
(who  is  there  the  politician  par  excellence)  is  no  longer,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
phrase,  "  the  can-tiing  jnati,^'  the  man  eminent  for  wit,  but  the  weighing 
7na?i,  the  man  who  surpasses  in  fat.  A  lean  king  would  as  surely  be 
suspected  of  witchcraft  as  Cassius  was  suspected  of  conspiracy.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  adiposity  of  the  Pasha  is  an  almost  unerring 
measure  of  his  rank ;  while  in  China,  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  degrees  of  mandarinism  are  expressed  in  the  very  language 
of  corpulency,  so  that  a  "  three-button  mandarin  "  must,  ex  hypothese, 
be  at  least  that  many  yards  about  in  the  waist  — 

"The  fattest  hog  in  Epicurus'  sty!" 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  only  go  to  establish  it  upon  a  firmer 
basis  of  experience  and  philosophy  combined,  so  that  we  are  almost 
entitled  to  say  that  he  who  does  not  take  on  fat  cannot  be  a  politician. 
"  Cassius,"  some  one  reminds  me,  "  and  Calhoun,  and  the  Odyssean 
'Sage  of  Auburn,'  and  the  Trissotin  of  Massachusetts."  But  "that 
spare  Cassius,"  with  his  "  lean  and  hungry  look,"  sought  not  to  build 
up  himself  so  much  as  to  overturn  those  whom  he  had  to  look  up  to. 
His  motive  was  pure  envy  that  Caesar  should  be  so  great, 

"  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves." 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  never  a  politician,  but  a  political  enthusiast,  seeking 
not  to  advance  himself  but  to  promulgate  his  dogma.  "  Wandering 
Willy "  is  indeed  a  politician,  but  one  who  sleeps  no  more  than 
Palinurus,  or  an  old  gray  rat  when  the  cat  is  abroad.  Insomnolence 
is  of  course  incompatible  with  adiposity ;  men  who  never  "  sleep 
o'  nights"  cannot  become  "sleek-headed."  As  for  the  pattern 
gentleman  from  the  "  Bay  State,"  while  he  will  not  be  claimed  among 
statesmen,  he  is  assuredly  too  querulous  and  too  purblind  to  deserve 
a  place  among  politicians,  who  at  any  rate  have  blood,  not  turnip-juice, 
in  their  veins ;  who  can  be  corrupt  without  being  insignificant ;  and 
who,  when  they  call  aloud  for  slaughter  and  massacre,  cry  at  least  in 
the  tone  of  the  butcher,  not  in  the  tone  of  the  calf 

It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  much  curiosity  and  speculation  to 
know  what  it  is  in  the  fare  of  "I'Amphitrion  ou  Ton  dine"  at  the 
public  table  which  is  so  soon  able  to  confer  upon  the  politician  the 
"  fire-red  cherubinnes'  face  "  of  Chaucer's  sompnour,  and  the  greasy 


*  Herman  Melville's  Omoo. 
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contentment  of  Beranger's  candidate  when  he  applied  for  re-election, 
saying  to  his  constituents  : 

"  L'Etat  n'a  point  deperi  : 
Je  reviens  gras  et  fleuri." 

Why  should  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  both  of  them  riding 
upon  the  same  quest,  and  sharing  the  same  adventures,  and  eating  the 
same  fare,  wax,  the  one  of  them  continually  more  lean  and  lathe-like, 
the  other  continually  fatter  and  more  porcine,  cheek  and  jowl  ?  Why 
do  the  politicians  get  always  fatter  and  sleeker,  while  the  cares,  the 
vexations,  the  bewilderments  of  life  waste  us  others,  as  ill-made 
candles  gutter  themselves  away  when  set  in  unkindly  draughts?  In 
the  language  of  the  eminent  Artemus  Ward,  who,  if  ever  showman 
could  be,  was  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  whole  circus  and  menagerie  of 
politicians, —  in  the  language  of  that  lamented  sage  and  exhibitor: 
"Why  is  this  thus?" 

When  Panurge  was  at  sea  in  a  storm,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  that  I  were  upon  dry  land  once  more,  and  somebody 
kicking  me  where  Paddy  wore  his  breastplate  ! "  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  friend  who  is  a  reader  of  Darwin,  that  kicks  as 
well  as  half-pence  being  among  the  legitimate  expectations  of  him 
who  embarks  on  the  sea  of  politics,  the  taking  on  of  fat  may  be  in 
som^e  sort  a  provision  of  nature  to  enable  the  political  philosopher,  by 
selection  of  soft  flesh  in  thick  wads,  to  make  the  state  of  being  kicked  a 
tolerable  and  comfortable  one,  just  as  the  walrus  is  prepared  by  his 
blankets  of  blubber  for  enduring  the  icy  seas  of  the  pole.  This 
theory,  however,  though  plausible,  cannot  be  sustained,  for,  just  as 
"  God  hath  given  to  some  men  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  to 
others  the  art  of  playing  on  the  fiddle,"  so  it  is  unquestionable  that 
when  the  politician  was  endowed  with  the  faculty,  rare  to  most  men, 
of  complacently  contemplating  the  possibility  of  being  kicked,  in  the 
line  of  his  business,  he  was  ipso  facto  made  epidermically  secure 
against  all  hyperaesthetic  sensibilities.  The  man  who  is  used  to 
drink  aquafortis  must  be  pardoned  for  fancying  the  flavor  of  brandy 
to  be  weak.  The  convict  tied  to  the  wheel,  after  his  nervous  system 
has  been  crushed  by  the  first  blow,  laughs  at  those  that  come  after  it, 
for  cruel  though  they  may  be,  they  do  not  even  tickle  him.  Dead  men 
do  not  care  how  much  their  pillows  get  awry. 

To  my  notion,  the  accretion  of  fat  which  sets  in  simultaneously  with 
a  man's  adoption  of  politics  for  a  profession,  is  a  subtle  sort  of  sign, 
outward  and  visible,  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  his  mental  and  moral  condition.  There  are  certain 
diseases  of  the  blood  which  manifest  themselves  in  some  of  the  vital 
organs,  such  as  the  heart  and  kidneys,  and  which  are  classed  in  medi- 
cine under  the  general  name  oi  fatty  degeneration.  In  these  diseases 
there  is  an  irresistible  and  constantly  progressive  tendency  of  the 
blood  to  secrete  adipose  matter  at  the  expense  of  every  other  kind  of 
tissue,  continuing  until  all  the  fibre  and  substance  of  heart,  kidney, 
brain,  muscle,  are  wasted  and  expended,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
simple  fat.  Something  similar  to  this  must  be  the  process  which  goes 
on  in  a  man's  mental  and  moral  nature  before  he  can  bring  himself  to 
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consent  to  adopt  for  a  profession  the  politics  of  to-da}'.  The  natural 
growth  of  soul  within  him  must  have  dwindled  down  to  a  pin-point, 
wadded  in  insensibility  like  a  little  jewel  in  a  mass  of  cotton,  engirt  in 
dull  sensual  greed  like  a  goose  in  a  chalk-circle.  He  must  have  been 
largely  endowed  with  those  qualities  of  low  cunning  and  shameless- 
ness 

"  Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  mistress,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockade  for  a  knave." 

The  blazing  sun  of  patriotism  in  him,  which  "  so  lately  scorched  us  in 
the  meridian,"  *  must  have  declined  "  temperately  to  the  west  "  into  an 
exceedingly  mild  twilight.  The  corruption  of  blood,  before  it  reaches 
that  high  stage  when  it  transforms  the  entire  body  into  an  imposthume, 
must  have  gone  through  many  stages  of  growth,  some  of  which  the 
very  charity  of  human  nature  constrains  us  to  suppose  must  have  been 
painful  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should 
also  have  acquired 

"  A  brain  that's  thick  and  heavy, 
A  heart  that's  dull  and  cold, — 
Too  dull  to  feel  depression, 
Too  hard  to  heed  distress, 
Too  cool  to  yield  to  passion, 
Or  silly  tenderness." 

Come  into  this  condition,  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man's  mediocrity  of 
spirit  to  incline  him  to  embrace  politics,  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be 
profitable,  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  turn  atheist  were  atheism  popular 
and  fashionable.  His  nature  inclines  to  base  and  gross  ways,  and  his 
body  inclines  to  "take  on  fat."  He  looks  upon  his  fat  in  the  same 
light  that  Falstaff  did  upon  his  :  "  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards 
about :  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste  ;  I  am  about  thrift."  His  fat  is 
gain,  just  as  his  contentment  in  infamy  seems  gain.  Poor  foolish, 
blind,  misguided  soul,  to  think  that  gain  which  is  merely  a  fatty  waste 
of  fibre  and  a  miserly  in-pinching  of  soul !  Poor  foolish  victim  of 
sordid  sense  !  Once  thou  wert  a  man,  wdth  chances  of  honor,  respect, 
sensibilities,  but  now  "there's  no  more  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor 
honesty  in  that  bosom  of  thine :  it  is  filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff! " 
The  first  step  in  every  artificial  fattening  process  is  to  allay  nervous 
irritation  and  produce  a  low,  almost  torpid  state  of  the  sensibilities. 
The  placid  rumination  and  drooping  sleepy  eyelid  of  the  obese  ox,  the 
easy  luxury  and  gentle  grunts  of  the  styed  hog,  are  fair  types  of  this 
condition,  which  no  pains  are  spared  to  bring  about.  So,  in  the  politi- 
cian, his  fattening  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  low  state  of  the  sensibili- 
ties which  his  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life  have  necessarily 
induced,  and  vice  versa,  from  his  fatness  we  must  naturally  conclude 
the  dullness  of  his  moral  being.  A  nervous  man,  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  of  fine  fancies,  of  susceptible  spirit,  cannot  become  a 
politician,  nor  could  he  fatten  and  grov/  sleek  in  office.     Dante  says  : 

"  Quanto  la  cosa  e  piu  perfetta, 
Piu  senta  il  bene,  e  cosi  doglienza."  t 

And  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man  engaging  professionally  in  the 

*  Junius.  t  Infer7i.  VI.  107, 
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pursuit  of  politics  as  now  practised  until  he  shall  have  first  so  far 
dulled  his  sensibilities  and  brutalised  his  instincts  as  to  have  reduced 
himself  to  a  condition  the  most  favorable  that  can  be  imagined  for 
1-apidly  fattening. 

The  crass  and  oftuscate  nature  of  the  politician,  that  idiosyncrasy 
of  his  which  enables  him  to  fatten  for  office  as  the  Strasbourg  goose' 
fattens  for  pies,  would  by  the  truly  sensitive  and  conscientious  spirit 
be  regarded  as  the  most  terrible  rev'enge  that  Nature  could  inflict  upon 
a  man  for  being  persistently  false  to  his  holier  instincts.  "  On  a 
toujours  les  de'fauts  de  ses  qualites;"  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
course  of  supernal  justice  could  not  be  more  sharply  displayed  than 
in  the  fact  that  he  who  prefers  to  root  in  dunghills  presently  finds  his 
tastes  incline  him  to  what  he  was  originally  constrained  by  his  sordid 
will.  From  seeming  to  be  a  groveller,  he  actually  becomes  one,  nor 
lifts  his  eyes  nor  his  consciousness  to  the  perception  of  loftier  prospects. 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  satirising  Metternich,  drew  a  picture  of  that  hoary 
advocate  for  the  status  quo,  agonised  on  the  morning  of  the  Creation 
and  piteously  protesting  against  any  change  :  "  Mon  Dieu  !  conservons 
le  chaos  !  "  And  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  politician  inevitably  reduces  himself  He  comes 
very  speedily  to  the  state  of  the  man  so  selfishly  purblind  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  beyond  the  tip  of  his  own  nose.  He  has  no  remedy  to 
present  for  any  grievances  or  evils  whatsoever  but  the  song  the  old 
cow  died  of,  and  this  song  he  lugubriously  drones  ujDon  every  occasion 
of  a  suggested  reform  : 

"  There  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had  an  old  cow, 
And  he  had  no  fodder  to  give  her, 
So  he  took  np  his  fiddle  and  played  her  this  tune  : 
'  Consider,  good  cow,  consider  : 
This  isn't  the  time  for  grass  to  grow  ; 
Consider,  good  cow,  consider  ! '  " 

He  is  not  vexed  by  the  yearning  consciousness,  so  powerful  in  the 
world,  that  men  ought  to  be  and  should  be  better  than  they  are.  Like 
Swift,  he  regards  the  whole  race  as  a  people  of  Yahoos,  but  unlike 
Swift,  he  does  not  hate  them  for  the  vileness  with  which  he  accredits 
them.  He  has  no  enmities  nor  resentments,  for  this  sort  of  emotional 
exhibition  is  something  he  cannot  afford :  it  might  interfere  with  his 
"prospects."  His  charity  is  so  universal  that  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
criminate ;  his  good-will  makes  no  distinction  between  the  hand  that 
helps  and  the  foot  that  kicks  him.  As  Thomas  Carlyle  has  said  :  "  To 
a  deadened  soul,  seared  with  the  brute  Idolatry  of  Sense,  to  whom 
going  to  Hell  is  equivalent  to  not  making  money,  all  '  promises '  and 
moral  duties  that  cannot  be  pleaded  for  in  Courts  of  Requests,  address 
themselves  in  vain."  Upon  a  certain  occasion  during  the  late  war, 
when  our  domestic  economies  had  gone  quite  as  much  awry  as  our 
national  economies,  in  default  of  a  better  servant  and  in  utter 
weariness  of  the  kitchen,  the  presiding  genius  of  my  household  hired 
a  German  woman  with  a  baby,  who  came  unannounced  from  the 
highway  and  proclaimed  herself  to  be  a  cook.  After  a  brief  sojourn 
of  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  found  she  "  would  not  suit,"  and  she  was 
incontinently  dismissed.      Inquiry  elicited  that  she  was  a  slut,  and 
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wilful  in  her  slovenliness.  Further  inquiry  ascertained  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  dismissal  was  the  fact  that  she  had  cradled 
her  not  too  clean  infant  in  the  bread  tray,  and  having  been  indig- 
nantly scolded  for  this  frightful  heresy  against  the  comity  of  cleanli- 
ness, had  wonderingly  demanded  :  "  Vat  harm  it  make,  den  ?  Can 
vashP''  That  woman  has  often  reminded  me  of  the  politician,  who 
is  just  as  obtuse,  just  us  incorrigible,  just  as  ready  to  believe  that  the 
filtla  of  the  spirit  will  wash  out  as  easily  as  the  soils  of  the  flesh. 
You  cannot  charge  him  with  any  corruption  whatsoever  but  he  has  his 
indignant  answer  ready  :   Can  vash  ! 

The  charitable  opinions  of  the  world  are  inclined  to  favor  the  idea 
that  the  politician  elects  to  have  a  "  frayed  conscience  "  in  order  that 
he  may  thereby  secure  a  substantial  coat.  But  the  facts  of  the  case 
seem  to  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  a  still  lower  depth  than  this.  When 
the  French  Legitimists,  on  being  challenged  for  supporting  Proudhon 
for  the  Corps  Legislatif,  answered  that  "one  must  pass  through  the 
Red  Sea  in  order  to  reach  the  Promised  Land,"  they  were  not 
conscious  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  their  course  was  not  an 
equitable  but  only  a  political  reason.  •  The  conscience  of  the  politi- 
cian is  rather  a  convenience  of  speech  than  an  existence  in  fact ;  or 
if  it  do  exist,  it  is  on  all  important  occasions  like  Rabelais'  monk, 
who  said  he  never  slept  easily  except  v^hen  he  was  at  prayers  or  during 
the  sermon.  Conscience  anyhow  is  a  thing  more  often  talked  about 
than  wrestled  with.  Thackeray  has  told  us  his  belief  "  that  remorse  is 
the  least  active  of  all  a  man's  moral  sense  — the  very  easiest  to  be 
deadened  when  awakened,  and  in  some  never  wakened  at  all.  We 
grieve  at  being  found  out,  and  at  the  idea  of  shame  or  punishment ; 
but  the  mere  sense  of  wrong  makes  very  few  people  unhappy  in 
Vanity  Fair."  In  fact,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  has  said,  there  are  some 
people  who  "  seem  to  sour  in  adversity,  like  small  beer  in  thunder," 
and  who  mistake  the  bile  provoked  by  failure  for  the  pricks  of 
conscience  ;  who  go  in  mourning  for  their  losses  and  fancy  themselves 
to  be  wearing  crape  for  their  sins.  But  the  politician  proper  is 
incapable  of  even  this  easy  sort  of  virtue,  this  lukewarm  species  of 
compunction.  The  exemplary  Vicar  of  Bray  was  indignant  at  the 
charge  that  he  was  a  turncoat  and  inconstant.  He  was  not  a  change- 
ling, he  avowed,  "  for,  if  I  changed  my  religion,  I  am  sure  I  kept  true 
to  my  principle,  which  is  to  live  and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray."  The 
idea  of  moral  obliquity,  the  consciousness  of  ethical  delinquency,  had 
never  come  into  his  mind.  Speaking  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Isaac 
Disraeli  says  :  "  Yet  such  is  the  delusion  of  these  great  politicians 
that,  while  their  whole  life  is  a  series  of  oppression,  of  trouble,  of 
deceit  and  of  cruelty,  their  state  conscience  finds  nothing  to  reproach 
itself  with.  Richelieu,  on  his  death-bed,  made  a  solemn  protestation, 
appealing  to  the  last  judge  of  man,  who  was  about  to  pronounce  his 
sentence,  that  he  never  proposed  anything  but  for  the  good  of  religion 
and  the  state."  And  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  portrait  of  Mirabeau,  tells 
us  that :  "  Living  in  times  when  even  the  coldest  natures  were  kindled 
with  patriotic  zeal,  and  the  most  calculating  were  carried  away  into  a 
forgetfulness  of  their  own  interests,  he,  whose  nature  was  fiery,  and 
whose  conduct  had  been  a  tissue  of  indiscretions,  seems  to  have  always 
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practised  enthusiasm  as  a  means  towards  an  end,  and  to  have  made 
speculations  for  his  own  benefit  —  first  in  power,  next  in  profit  —  the 
business  of  his  public  life."  The  language  in  which  Madame  de  Stael 
has  summed  up  the  character  of  this  brilliant  politician  will  answer  at 
once  for  the  character  of  almost  all  other  brilliant  politicians,  and  as 
an  argument  in  proof  of  the  position  here  assumed  that  this  class  of 
individuals  do  not  actually  know  what  conscience  means,  much  less 
feel  its  prickings.  "  Comme  tons  les  hommes  sans  morale,"  she  says, 
"il  vit  d'abord  son  interet  personnel  dans  la  chose  publique,  et  sa 
prevoyaJice  fiit  bornee  par  son  egoisiney 

The  sentimentalist  will  be  inclined  to  pity  a  class  of  men  so  cruelly 
deprived  of  such  important  moral  functions,  but  the  philosopher  will 
know  that  this  pity  is  quite  thrown  away,  for  that,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  infamy  and  serene  contentment  may  be  bed-fellows  and  life- 
long companions.  It  is  old  Montaigne  who  reminds  us  that  men  are 
not  tormented  by  things  themselves,  but  only  "  by  the  opinions  they 
have  of  things."  Hence,  when  Junius,  in  his  distingue  manner,  tells 
us  that  "  after  long  experience  of  the  world,  I  affirm  before  God  that 
I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy,"  he  was  perpetrating  mere 
balderdash.  When  it  comes  to  the  abstract  question  of  happiness  in 
this  world,  I  take  it  will  be  found  "  the  thieves  have  bound  the  honest 
men."  What  can  the  oily  brain  and  fat-fleeced  heart  of  the  low, 
vulgar,  time-serving,  sense-ruled  politician  know  of  the  poignant 
agonies  that  quiver  along  the  delicate  fibres  and  exquisitely  sensitive 
nerves  of  some  men, —  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame  for  little  short- 
comings, such  agonies  as  rape,  murder,  arson,  plunder,  and  even 
detection  itself  could  not  wake  in  his  coarse  and  common  breast ! 
What  can  such  a  one,  satisfied  with  the  grossest  pleasures  of  the  lowest 
senses,  and  content  to  fatten  upon  such  slops  —  what  can  such  a  one 
know  of  the  consciousnesses  that  rend  delicate  souls  asunder,  and 
send  too  sensitive  spirits  to  howl  and  shriek  in  the  wilderness  of 
despair  and  madness .''     Not  for  him 

"the  brain  too  finely  wrought, 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought." 

Caracalla  must  not  be  suspected  of  the  soul-strivings  of  St.  Anthony, 
nor  must  Domitian  be  credited  with  the  fine  impulses  and  writhing 
compunctiousness  of  Athanasius  or  Augustine. 

The  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  constitution  of  these  politicians 
eminently  fits  them  for  the  successful  and  happy  pursuit  of  the  career 
they  have  chosen  to  follow.  As  Bacon  has  said  :  "  There  be  not  two 
more  fortunate  properties  than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool  and  not  too 
much  of  the  honest."  And  the  success  v/hich  may  be  achieved  by  the 
low  type  of  abilities  which  the  politician  brings  to  his  work,  while  it 
may  surprise  the  unthinking,  is  yet  a  matter  very  easily  comprehensible 
to  him  who  examines  into  it.  Mirabeau  protested  that  he  knew  "  but 
three  ways  of  living  in  this  world  :  by  wages  for  work  ;  by  begging  ; 
thirdly,  by  stealing."  Now  the  business  of  the  politician  is  simply  to 
plunder  for  a  maintenance  and  to  pursuade  the  public  from  which  he 
steals  that  he  is  legitimately  earning  wages  for  work.  This  profession, 
unscrupulously  and  energetically  pursued,  will  be  found  to  yield  e.x- 
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travagant  results  as  the  fruit  of  v*y  small  endeavors.  "We  are 
governed,"  says  Carlyle,  "very  infallibly,  by  the  sham-hero, —  whose 
name  is  Quack,  whose  work  and  governance  is  Plausibility,  and  also  is 
Falsity  and  Fatuity."  The  art  of  gaining  power,  residing  as  it  does 
in  a  few  simple  tricks,  is  a  much  easier  art  to  practise  than  legerdemain. 
The  whole  secret  of  it  is  stated  in  Aristophanes  :  "  The  spectators  may 
know  who  I  am  if  they  please,  but  the  chorus  must  stand  by  like  fools, 
that  I  may  fillip  them  with  quibbles."  And  how  easy,  when  you  have 
gotten  the  manner  of  bowing  and  smiling  in  the  public's  face,  to  pick 
its  pockets  securely !  For  the  public  has  a  wonderful  knack  at 
gaping,  and  of  placing  confidence  in  the 

"  Men  of  that  large  profession  that  can  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries, 
Till  they  are  hoarse  again." 

Fluency  and  impudence  have  a  virtual  weight  that  is  not  in  actual 
solidity.  The  principle  of  this  fluency  in  politicians  has  been  stated 
by  Shenstone  with  a  remarkably  humorous  truth  :  "  Common  speakers 
have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ; 
and  these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth :  so  people  can  come  faster 
out  of  a  church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the 
door."  These  gifts  suit  the  crowd,  which,  as  the  politicians  know 
right  well,  is  more  foolish  than  wise,  "and  therefore  "  {as  Bacon  says) 
"  those  faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is  taken  are 
most  potent."  "  It  is  not  by  accuracy  or  profundity,"  Lord  Macaulay 
tells  us,  "that  men  become  the  masters  of  great  assemblies."  When 
Chesterfield  was  in  the  British  Parliament,  he  found  that  out  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  "  not  more  than  thirty  could  understand 
reason."  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  say  that  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  House,  you  must  employ  arguments  suitable  to  .people 
who  are  thinking  more  of  dinners  than  syllogisms.  In  short,  as 
Bacon's  wisdom  long  ago  discovered  :  "  the  common  people  understand 
not  many  excellent  virtues  :  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  them, 
the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment  or  admiration ;  but  of 
the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all,  but  shows 
and  species  virtutibus  similes  serve  best  with  them."  Now,  with  ample 
endowments  of  the  very  qualities  best  fitting  him  to  work  upon 
material  so  plastic  as  this,  the  politician  only  needs  a  fair  opening  and 
good  practice  to  make  his  success  an  assurance.  Practice  he  does'not 
want :  the  very  force  of  habit  constrains  himself  to  keep  up  his  little 
game  continually,  even  before  his  friends  and  intimates.  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  not  call  for  toast  and  tea  except  in  iambics ;  so  the  politician 
has  been  known  to  intrigue  for  votes  on  his  death-bed.  Whenever  I 
see  two  old  politicians  together,  though  they  may  be  simply  exchanging 
courtesies  about  the  weather,  I  am  reminded  of  Fielding's  immortal 
scene  between  Wild  and  the  Count.  "  Though  the  Count  knew  if  he 
v/on  ever  so  much  of  Mr.  Wild  he  should  not  receive  a  shilling,  yet  he 
could  not  refrain  from  packing  the  cards  ;  nor  could  Wild  keep  his 
hands  out  of  his  friend's  pockets,  though  he  knew  there  was  nothing 
in  them."  In  this  constitution  of  things,  the  politician's  success  and 
his  honors  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at.  "  Est-ce  done  un  prodige,  qu.'un 
sot  riche  et  accredite .'"'  asks  Bruyere,  thinking  of  the  time  of  Louis 
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Quatorze,  and  of  that  court  which  "  resembled  an  edifice  built  of 
marble,"  being  composed  of  men  who  were  at  onte  "very  hard  and 
very  polished."  Is  it  any  wonder  indeed  that  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
knave,  who  is  yet  cunning  and  supple,  free  from  prejudices  and  desti- 
tute of  principles,  should  be  able  so  to  steer  his  course  and  time  his 
treacheries  as  to  rise  continually  ? 

"  Ha-ha  !   ha-ha  !   this  world  doth  pass 
Most  merrily,  I'll  be  sworn, 
For  many  an  honest  Indian  ass 
Goes  for  a  unicorn  ! " 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  political  conscience,  in  the  throes 
of  which  the  politician  is  oftentimes  forced  to  wrestle  vehemently,  and 
with  not  trifling  pangs.  For  success  being  his  exclusive  object,  and 
charlatanry  his  entire  means,  he  measures  the  rewards  of  existence 
by  the  degree  of  his  success,  and  the  character  of  his  deserts  by  the 
efficiency  of  his  skill.  Thus  failure  becomes  his  only  hell,  and  blun-~^ 
dering  towards  failure  his  only  subject  for  compunctious  visitings. 
Blunder  is  greater  than  crime  always  in  his  code  :  nay  more,  blundering 
is  the  only  sort  of  criminality  to  which  his  conscience  is  awake.  Like 
the  circus-actor,  he  knows  no  enormity  so  great  as  that  of  "  missing 
his  leap  "  and  falling  between.  To  be  the  earthen  pot  when  he  meant 
to  be  the  iron  one,  to  be  crushed  instead  of  crushing,  to  fiddle  instead 
of  dancing,  to  have  the  cards  j^et  miss  the  odd  trick, —  there  is  more 
sin  in  this  to  the  politician,  and  deeper  compunction,  than  all  the 
sense  of  iniquity  which  in  old  times  peopled  the  caves  of  the  Thebaid 
with  distracted  hermits. 

Of  course,  being  thus  constituted,  the  first  principle  of  the  politi- 
cian's life  must  be  selfishness.  He  will  cheerfully  strip  all  the  birds 
to  feather  his  own  nest.  He  will  burn  down  the  whole  house  to  open 
a  door  for  himself  He  never  seeks  the  merits  of  a  question,  but  only 
its  prosperous  side.  This  makes  him  a  true  cosmopolite  — "  contem- 
porain  de  tons  les  hommes,  et  citoyen  de  tous  les  lieux."  He  easily 
transfers  his  support  to  opponents,  and  is  firmly  resolved  never  to 
drown  while  he  can  swim  with  the  stream.  He  abandons  his  friends 
as  readily  as  he  coalesces  with  his  enemies,  and  like  a  free-lance  sells 
his  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 

"  Nisi  det  pecuniam,  Roma  totum  negat ; 
Qui  plus  dat  pecunlas,  melius  allegat."* 

Honor  and  shame  not  being  ideas  readily  comprehensible  to  him, 
having  no  faith  in  human  virtue,  nor  looking  upon  integrity  as  more 
than  an  excessively  high  price  put  by  men  upon  their  services,  seeking 
no  renown,  and  callous  to  rebuke,  he  capers  like  the  knave  of 
Theophrastus,  who,  to  carry  a  point,  danced  in  the  saturnalia  un- 
masked, unblushing,  yet  not  drunken ;  and  has  no  more  sense  of 
guiding  principle  or  consistency  than  Bertrand  Barrere,  of  whom 
Macaulay  tells  us  :  "  The  impulse  which  drove  him  from  a  party  in 
adversity  to  a  party  in  prosperity  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives 
the  cuckoo  and  the  swallov/  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark  and  cold 
months  are  approaching." 

*  Walter  Mapes. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  perpetual  wonder  to  me  to  observe  what  powers  of 
simulation  and  dissimulation  these  politicians  possess,  and  how  easily 
they  constrain  themselves  and  control  their  features,  their  speech,  nay,  it 
should  seem,  even  their  very  thoughts.  Trust  a  politician  to  perform 
the  difficult  and  disgusting  office  of  toad-eating  with  an  inimitable  airy 
grace,  as  if  it  were  the  most  agreeable  of  duties.  Trust  a  politician 
to  breed  butterflies  from  the  squirmiest  maggots  of  corruption.  Trust 
a  politician  to  ply  the  wily  arts  of  Belial  until  he  himself  believes  to 
be  that  which  his  "  policy "  makes  it  advisable  for  him  to  pretend. 
But  indeed  I  quite  fancy  that  the  corrupt  ways  of  the  politician  have 
wrought  damage  to  his  reason,  and  that  he  is  actually  capable  of 
seeing  in  everything  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  he  thinks  it 
politic  for  him  to  see.  I  quite  fancy  that  Polonius  not  only  consented 
to  Hamlet's  transformation  of  the  cloud-camel  into  a  whale,  but  that 
he  really  seemed  to  see  it  so  —  his  pliant  politic  mind  being  hinged  as 
easily  as  his  courtier-like  knees.  The  famous  foot-mark  upon  Adam's 
Peak  in  Ceylon  is  by  the  Buddhists  ascribed  to  Buddha  ;  by  the 
Mahometans  to  Adam.  Convert  a  Mahometan  politician  to  Buddhism, 
and  he  will  recognise  the  print  of  Buddha's  very  toes  in  what  he  just 
now  reverenced  as  the  unmistakable  vestigia  of  our  first  parent. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  the  vicar  and  the  lady  who  viewed  the  moon, 
through  a  telescope.  They  saw  in  it,  so  they  fancied,  two  figures  bent 
towards  each  other.  "  Methinks,"  said  the  lady,  "  they  are  two  fond 
lovers,  meeting  to  pour  forth  their  vows  by  earth-light."  "  Not  at  all," 
said  the  vicar,  taking  his  turn  at  the  glass  ;  "  they  are  the  steeples  of 
two  neighboring  churches."  Had  the  dispute  been  referred  to  a 
politician  for  settlement,  his  chameleon  eyes  would  indubitably  have 
seen  both  the  lovers  and  the  steeples  —  would  have  detected  murmurs 
from  the  one  pair,  and  heard  the  chime  of  bells  from  the  other.  Ir 
point  of  fact,  it  is  the  curse  of  politics  that  the  easy  virtue  of  its 
servants  enables  them  to  tide  over  obstacles  that  would  infallibly 
strand  mere  honest  folks,  and  to  do  this  without  feeling  a  sense  of 
wrong.  The  quack  and  the  dupe  are  indeed,  as  Carlyle  pointed!}- 
insists,  "  convertible  personages."  There  is  in  the  dupe  the  same  insin- 
cerity, "  open  voracity  for  profit,  and  closed  sense  for  truth,"  that  there 
is  in  the  quack.  All  that  is  needed  to  be  done  to  work  the  transforma- 
tion is  to  teach  the  ass  that  he  may  wag  the  ears  for  profit  which 
now  he  wags  for  ridicule  only. 

I  take  it,  the  politician  is  the  sorest  evil  of  our  country,  and  our 
nearest  danger.  Sturdy  old  Sam  Johnson  tells  us  that  "  no  man  is 
more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to 
please  ;"  and  it  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that  things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  in  America  that  a  man  need  only  to  protest  friendship  for 
the  mob  to  obtain  carte  blanche^  like  the  Cleon  of  Aristophanes,  "to 
dine  at  the  public  table,  doing  nothing  at  all,"  and  "  steal  on  principle 
for  the  public  service."  The  tyranny  of  party  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  the  knavery  of  partisans,  and  both  together  have  poisoned  in  their 
very  sources  the  waters  of  our  national  life.  These  men  fimd  that 
ignorance  and  servility  make  to  their  ends,  and  hence,  like  Jack  Cade 
and  his  gang, 

"  All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  deaths." 
29 
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So  it  happens  that  if  a  man  wish  to  serve  the  State,  whether  for  public 
or  private  ends,  and  have  aught  in  him  that  may  distinguish  him  above 
the  mob,  whether  virtue  or  talent,  his  first  step  towards  preferment 
must  be  to  dissemble  his  invidious  gift  and  disclaim  it.  He  must 
deny  his  Lord  upon  the  challenge  of  any  flunkey  whomsoever,  and 
keep  on  denying  no  matter  how  often  the  cock  may  crow.  The 
natural  consequence,  and  perhaps  the  worst  evil  of  this  is,  that  there 
has  opened  an  ever-deepening,  ever-widening  gulf  between  a  man's 
public  character  and  his  private  character ;  and  it  is  a  common 
and  a  horrible  assumption  that  if  the  politician  lives  cleanly  and 
reputably  within  the  bosom  of  his  home  and  in  his  private  circles,  he 
may  cheat,  lie,  and  plunder  in  public  life  as  much  as  he  can  without 
forfeiting  reputation  and  self-respect.  The  entire  fallacy  of  this  assump- 
tion and  the  injury  it  vvorks  to  our  moral  life  can  scarcely  be  too 
strongly  stated. 

"  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget." 

As  Cromwell  was  used  to  say,  in  his  rather  plain  and  highly  vigorous 
Saxon,  "nits  will  be  lice,"  and  the  man  who  cannot  be  honest  in 
charge  of  great  things  will  be  sure  to  bring  eventual  corruption  into 
small  things. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  I  have  a  decided  despair  of  the  Republic. 
Indeed  I  cannot  be  expected  to  soar  on  very  jubilant  wings  of  hope 
when  I  see  that  our  entire  national  system  is  grown  to  be  one  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  savages  who  cut  down  the  tree  in  order  that 
they  may  obtain  its  fruit.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  view  with  anything 
like  complacent  expectation  a  condition  of  affairs  which  persists  in 
.spreading  the  sore  of  corruption,  and  even 

"  Out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil." 

But  Still,  and  while  admitting  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and 
the  extremities  of  the  case,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
yet  past  cure.  I  believe  that  for  one  time-serving  politician  in  every 
land,  there  are  nine  honest  men  who  desire  the  good  of  the  republic, 
and  would  effect  it  could  they  but  be  taught  how.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  fair  skin  to  be  brought  to  light  beneath  the  sooty  surface  of  "the 
great  unwashed,"  provided  the  adequate  means  of  ablution  are  resorted 
to.  I  believe  that,  if  the  "scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen  "  do 
as  they  should  do  by  Cade's  gang,  they  will  no  longer  be  derided  for 
caterpillars,  but  accepted  and  hailed  as  leaders.  I  believe,  in  short, 
that  if  the  whole  people  \^\\\  seriously  and  earnestly  undertake  to  govern 
themselves,  instead  of  surrendering  their  functions  to  self-appointed 
deputies  and  representatives,  they  will  speedily  become  masters  of  all 
the  arts  necessary  to  effective  administration,  and  will  actually  achieve 
what  the  false  and  lying  demagogues  are  trying  to  persuade  them  is 
already  theirs  :  "  The  best  Government  the  world  ever  saw  !  " 

Edward  Spencer. 


The  Satu?-day  Reviciv, 

WOMANLINESS. 


THERE  are  certain  words,  suggestive  rather  than  descriptive, 
the  value  of  Vv'hicJi  lies  in  their  very  vagueness  and  elasticity  ' 
of  interpretation,  by  which  each  mind  can  write  its  own  commentary, 
each  imagination  sketch  out  its  own  illustration.  And  one  of  these  is 
Womanliness  ;  a  word  infinitely  more  subtle  in  meaning,  with  more 
possibilities  of  definition,  more  light  and  shade,  more  facets,  more 
phases,  than  the  corresponding  word,  manliness.  This  indeed  must 
necessarily  be  so,  since  the  character  of  v;omen  is  so  much  more 
varied  in  colour  and  more  delicate  in  its  many  shades  than  that  of 
men.  We  call  it  womanliness  when  a  lady  of  refinement  and  culture 
overcomes  the  natural  shrinking  of  sense,  and  voluntarily  enters  into 
the  circumstances  of  sickness  and  poverty,  say,  that  she  may  help  the 
suffering  in  their  hour  of  need  ;  when  she  can  bravely  go  through 
some  of  the  most  shocking  experiences  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher  law  of  charity ;  and  we  call  it  womanliness  when  she  re- 
moves from  herself  every  suspicion  of  grossness,  or  coarseness,  or 
ugliness,  and  makes  her  life  as  dainty  as  a  picture,  as  lovely  as  a  poem. 
She  is  womanly  when  she  asserts  her  own  dignity,  womanly  when  her 
highest  pride  is  the  sweetest  humility,  the  tenderest  self-suppression  j 
womanly  when  she  protects  the  weaker,  womanly  when  she  submits  to 
the  stronger  ;  to  bear  in  silence  and  to  act  with  vigour,  to  come  to  the 
front  on  some  occasions,  to  efface  herself  on  others,  are  alike  the 
characteristics  of  true  womanliness  ;  as  is  also  the  power  to  be  at  once 
practical  and  aesthetic,  the  careful  worker-out  of  minute  details,  and 
the  upholder  of  a  sublime  idealism,  the  house-mistress  dispensing 
bread,  and  the  priestess  serving  in  the  temple.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very 
proteus  of  a  word,  and  means  many  things  by  turns  ;  but  it  never 
means  anything  but  what  is  sweet,  tender,  gracious,  and  beautiful. 
Yet,  protean  as  it  is  in  form,  its  substance  lias  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered simple  enough,  and  its  limits  very  exactly  defined ;  and  we 
used  to  think  we  knew  to  a  shade  what  was  v/omanly  and  what  was 
unwomanly  —  where,  for  instance,  the  nobleness  of  dignity  ended  and 
the  hardness  of  self-assertion  began  ;  while  no  one  could  mistake  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  indifference  to  pain  and  the  grossness 
belonging  to  a  coarse  nature,  which  last  is  as  essentially  unwomanly  as 
the  first  is  one  of  the  finest  manifestations  of  true  womanliness.  But 
if  this  exactness  of  interpretation  belonged  to  past  times,  the  utmost 
confusion  prevails  at  present ;  and  one  of  the  points  on  which  society  is 
now  at  issue  in  all  directions  is  just  this  very  question — what  is 
essentially  unwomanly  1  and  what  are  the  only  rightful  functions  of  true 
womanliness  ?  Men  and  tradition  say  one  thing,  certain  women  say 
an  other  thing ;  and  if  what  these  women  say  is  to  become  the  rule,  society 
v/ill  have  to  be  reconstructed  altogether,  and  a  new  order  of  human  life 
must  begin.     We  have  no  objection  to  this,  provided  the  new  order  is 
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better  than  the  old,  and  the  modern  phase  of  womanhood  more 
beautiful,  more  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  more  elevating  to 
general  morality  than  was  the  ancient.  But  the  whole  matter  hangs 
on  this  proviso  ;  and  until  it  can  be  shown  for  certain  that  the  latter 
phase  is  undeniably  the  better  we  will  hold  by  the  former. 

There  are  certain  old  —  superstitions  must  we  call  them  ? —  in  our 
ideas  of  women,  with  which  we  should  be  loth  to  part.  For  instance, 
the  infinite  importance  of  a  mother's  influence  over  her  children,  and 
the  joy  that  she  herself  took  in  their  companionship  —  the  pleasure 
that  it  was  to  her  to  hold  a  baby  in  her  arms,  her  delight  and  maternal 
pride  in  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  the  quaint  ways,  the  odd  remarks, 
the  half-embarrassing  questions,  the  first  faint  dawnings  of  reason  and 
individuality  of  the  little  creatures  to  which  she  had  given  life,  and 
which  were  part  of  her  very  being  —  that  pleasure  and  maternal 
pride  were  among  the  characteristics  we  used  to  ascribe  to  womanli- 
ness ;  as  also  the  mother's  power  of  forgetting  herself  for  her  children, 
of  merging  herself  in  them  as  they  grew  older,  and  finding  her  own 
best  happiness  in  theirs.  But  among  the  advanced  women  who  despise 
the  tame  teachings  of  what  was  once  meant  by  womanliness,  maternity 
is  considered  a  bore  rather  than  a  blessing ;  the  children  are  shunted 
to  the  side  when  they  come  ;  and  ignorant  undisciplined  nurses  are 
supposed  to  do  well  for  wages  what  mothers  will  not  do  for  love. 
Also  we  held  it  as  womanliness  when  women  resolutely  refused  to 
admit  into  their  presence,  to  discuss  or  hear  discussed  before  them, 
impure  subjects,  or  even  doubtful  ones  ;  when  they  kept  the  standard 
of  delicacy,  of  purity,  of  modesty,  at  a  high  level,  and  made  men 
respect,  even  if  they  could  not  imitate.  Now  the  running  between 
them  and  men  whose  delicacy  has  been  rubbed  off  long  ago  by  the 
coarse  contact  of  coarse  life  is  very  close  ;  and  some  of  them  go  far 
beyond  those  of  us  whose  lives  have  been  of  a  quieter  and  less  experi- 
mental kind.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  startling  to  a  man  who  has  not 
lived  in  personal  and  social  familiarity  with  certain  subjects,  and  who 
has  retained  the  old  chivalrous  superstitions  about  the  modesty  and 
innocent  ignorance  of  women,  as  the  easy,  unembarrassed  coolness 
Vt'ith  which  his  fair  neighbour  at  a  dinner-table  will  dash  off  into 
thorny  paths,  managing  between  the- soup  and  the  grapes  to  run 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  improper  subjects.  It  was  also  an  old 
notion  that  rest  and  quiet  and  peace  were  natural  characteristics  of 
womanliness,  and  that  life  had  been  not  unfairly  apportioned  between 
the  sexes,  each  having  its  own  distinctive  duties  as  well  as  virtues,  its 
own  burdens  as  well  as  its  own  pleasures.  Man  was  to  go  out  and  do 
battle  with  many  enemies ;  he  was  to  fight  with  many  powers,  to 
struggle  for  place,  for  existence,  for  natural  rights,  to  give  and  take 
hard  blows,  to  lose  perhaps  this  good  impulse,  or  that  noble  quality 
in  the  fray,  the  battle-field  of  life  not  being  that  wherein  the  highest 
\  irtues  take  root  and  grow.  But  he  had  always  a  home,  where  was 
one  whose  sweeter  nature  brought  him  back  to  his  better  self,  a  place 
whence  the  din  of  the  battle  was  shut  out,  where  he  had  time  for  rest 
and  spiritual  reparation,  where  a  woman's  love  and  gentleness  and 
tender  thought  and  unselfish  care  helped  and  refreshed  him,  and  made 
him  feel   that  the  prize  was  worth  the  struggle,  that  the  home  was 
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worth  the  fight  to  keep  it.  And  surely  it  was  not  asking  too  much  of 
women  that  they  should  be  beautiful  and  tender  to  the  men  whose 
whole  life  out  of  doors  was  one  of  work  for  them,  of  vigorous  toil  that 
they  might  be  kept  in  safety  and  luxury.  But  to  the  advanced  woman 
it  seems  so ;  consequently  the  home  as  a  place  of  rest  for  the  man  is 
becoming  daily  more  rare.  Soon,  it  seems  to  us,  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  the  old-fashioned  home  left  in  England.  Women  are  swarming 
out  at  all  doors,  running  hither  and  thither  among  the  men,  clamour- 
ing for  arms  that  they  may  enter  into  the  fray  with  them,  anxious  to 
lay  aside  their  tenderness,  their  modesty,  their  womanliness,  that  they 
may  become  hard  and  fierce  and  self-asserting  like  them,  thinking  it 
a  far  higher  thing  to  leave  the  home  and  the  family  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  under  the  care  of  some  incompetent  hireling,  while 
they  take  up  the  manly  professions  and  make  themselves  the  rivals  in 
trade  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Once  it  was  considered  an 
essential  of  womanliness  that  a  woman  should  be  a  good  house- 
mistress,  a  judicious  dispenser  of  the  income,  a  careful  guide  to  her 
servants,  a  clever  manager  generally.  Now  practical  housekeeping  is 
a  degradation,  and  the  free  soul  which  disdains  the  details  of  house- 
keeping yearns  for  the  intellectual  employment  of  an  actuary,  of  a  law 
clerk,  of  a  banker's  clerk  ;  making  pills  is  held  to  be  a  nobler  employ- 
ment than  making  puddings  ;  while  to  distinguish  between  the  merits, 
of  Egyptians  and  Mexicans,  the  Turkish  Loan  or  the  Spanish,  is  con- 
sidered a  greater  exercise  of  mind  than  to  know  fresh  salmon  from 
stale,  and  how  to  lay  in  household  stores  with  judgment.  But  the  last 
is  just  as  important  as  the  first,  and  even  more  so  ;  for  the  occasional 
pill,  however  valuable,  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  daily  pudding,  and 
not  all  the  accumulations  made  by  lucky  speculation  are  of  any  use  if 
the  house-bag  which  holds  them  has  a  hole  in  it. 

Once  women  thought  it  no  ill  compliment  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered the  depositaries  of  the  highest  moral  sentiments.  If  they 
were  not  held  the  wiser  or  the  more  logical  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
human  race,  they  were  held  the  more  religious,  the  more  angelic,  the 
better  taught  of  God,  and  the  nearer  to  the  way  of  grace.  Now  they 
repudiate  the  assumption  as  an  insult,  and  call  that  the  sign  of  their 
humiliation  which  was  once  their  distinguishing  glory.  They  don't 
want  to  be  patient ;  self-sacrifice  is  only  a  euphemism  for  slavish  sub- 
mission to  manly  tyranny  ;  the  quiet  peace  of  home  is  miserable  mono- 
tony ;  and  though  they  have  not  come  to  the  length  of  renouncing 
the  Christian  virtues  theoretically,  their  theory  makes  but  weak 
practice,  and  the  womanliness  integral  to  Christianity  is  by  no  means 
the  rule  of  life  of  modern  womanhood.  But  the  oddest  part  of  the 
present  odd  state  of  things  is  the  curious  blindness  of  women  to  what 
is  most  beautiful  in  themselves.  And  granting  even  that  the  world 
has  turned  so  far  upside  down  that  the  one  sex  does  not  care  to  please 
the  other,  still  there  is  a  good  of  itself  in  beauty,  which  some  of  our 
modern  women  seem  to  overlook.  And  of  all  kinds  of  beauty  that 
which  is  included  in  what  we  mean  by  womanliness  is  the  greatest  and 
the  most  beautiful.  A  womanly  woman  has  neither  vanity  nor  hard- 
ness. She  may  be  pretty,  most  likely  she  is,  and  she  may  know  it ; 
for,  not  being  a  fool,  she  cannot  help   seeing  it  when  she  looks  at 
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herself  in  the  glass ;  but  knowing  the  fact  is  not  being  conscious  of 
the  possession,  and  a  pretty  woman,  if  of  the  right  ring,  is  not  vain, 
though  she  prizes  her  beauty  as  she  ought.  And  she  is  as  little  hard 
as  vain.  Her  soul  is  not  given  up  to  ribbons,  but  neither  is  she 
indifferent  to  externals,  and  to  dress  among  them.  She  knows  that 
part  of  her  natural  mission  is  to  please  and  be  charming,  and  she 
knows  that  dress  sets  her  oft',  and  that  men  feel  more  enthusiastically 
towards  her  when  she  is  looking  fresh  and  pretty  than  when  she  is  a 
dowdy  and  a  fright.  And,  being  womanly,  she  likes  the  admiration 
of  men,  and  thinks  their  love  a  better  thing  than  their  indifference. 
If  she  likes  men  she  loves  children,  and  neither  shunts  them  to  the 
nursery  siding,  nor  frets  over  her  miseries  when  forced  to  have  them 
about  her.  She  knows  that  she  was  designed  by  God  and  nature  for 
a  mother,  sent  into  the  world  for  that  purpose  mainly,  and  she  knows 
that  rational  maternity  means  more  than  simply  giving  life,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  others  to  preserve  it.  She  has  no  newfangled  notions 
about  the  animal  character  of  motherhood,  or  about  the  degrading 
character  of  housekeeping.  On  the  contrary,  she  thinks  a  populous 
and  happy  nursery  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  her  state,  and  she 
puts  her  pride  in  the  perfect  ordering,  the  exquisite  arrangements,  the 
comfort,  thoughtfulness,  and  beauty  of  her  house.  She  is  not  above 
her  metier  as  a  woman,  and  she  does  not  want  to  ape  the  manliness 
she  can  never  possess. 

She  has  always  been  taught  that,  as  there  are  certain  manly  virtues, 
so  are  there  certain  feminine  ones ;  and  that  she  is  the  most  womanly 
among  women  who  has  those  virtues  in  greatest  abundance  and  in  the 
highest  perfection.  She  has  taken  it  to  heart  that  patience,  self-sacri- 
fice, tenderness,  quietness,  with  some  others,  of  which  modesty  is  one, 
are  the  virtues  more  especially  feminine  ;  just  as  courage,  justice, 
fortitude,  and  the  like,  belong  to  men.  Passionate  ambition,  virile 
energy,  the  love  of  strong  excitement,  self-assertion,  fierceness,  and 
an  undisciplined  temper,  are  all  qualities  which  detract  from  her  idea 
of  womanliness,  and  which  make  her  less  beautiful  than  she  was 
meant  to  be  ;  consequently  she  has  cultivated  all  the  meek  and  tender 
affections,  all  the  unselfishness  and  thought  for  others  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  distinctive  propert}'  of  woman,  by  the  exercise  of 
v/hich  she  has  done  her  best  work,  and  earned  her  highest  place.  She 
thinks  it  no  degradation  that  she  should  take  pains  to  please,  to 
soothe,  to  comfort  the  man  who  all  day  long  has  been  doing  irksome 
work  that  her  home  may  be  beautiful  and  her  life  at  ease.  She  does 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  her,  as  a  woman  of  spirit,  to  fly  out  at  an 
impatient  word,  to  answer  back  a  momentary  irritation  with  defiance, 
to  play  Roland  to  his  Oliver ;  her  womanliness  inclines  her  to  loving 
forbearance,  to  patience  under  difficulties,  to  unwearied  cheerfulness 
under  such  portion  of  the  inevitable  burden  as  may  have  been  laid  on 
her;  she  does  not  hold  herself  predestined  by  nature  to  receive  only 
the  best  of  everything,  and  deem  herself  affronted  where  her  cross  is 
bound  on  her  shoulders.  Rather,  she  understands  that  she  too  must 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  ;  but  that,  as  her  husband's  way  in  life 
is  rougher  than  hers,  his  trials  greater,  his  burden  heavier,  it  is  her 
duty  —  and  her  privilege  —  to  help  him  all  she  can  with  her  tenderness 
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and  her  love  ;  and  to  give  back  to  him  at  home,  if  in  a  different  form, 
some  of  the  care  he  has  expended  while  abroad  to  make  her  path 
smooth.  In  a  word,  the  womanliness  which  we  all  once  loved  and 
have  still  a  kind  of  traditional  belief  in  is  the  womanliness  that 
regards  the  wishes  of  men  as  of  some  weight  in  female  action  —  that 
holds  to  love  rather  than  opposition  ;  to  reverence,  not  defiance  ;  that 
takes  more  pride  in  her  husband's  fame  than  in  her  own  ;  that  glories 
in  the  protection  of  his  name,  and  in  her  state  as  wife  ;  that  feels  the 
honour  given  to  her  as  wife  and  matron  far  dearer  than  any  she  may 
earn  for  personal  prowess  ;  and  that  believes  in  her  consecration  as  a 
helpmeet  for  man,  not  in  a  rivalry  which  a  few  generations  will  ripen 
into  a  coarse  and  bitter  enmitv. 


ROCOCO. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine 


YOU  cannot  see  the  reason  why 
My  heart  should  love  these  flowers  still  ; 
You  cannot  tell  the  cause  why  I, 

Through  changing  good  and  ill, 
Should  hold  one  link  unloosed  between 
The  things  that  are  —  and  might  have  been. 

That  from  the  subtle-scented  Past 

The  fragrance  of  a  dying  hope 
Should  sometimes  come,  and  far  outlast 

All  flowers  on  the  slope, 
Among  whose  newer  life  my  feet 
Now  wander  on,  now  half  retreat. 

How  these  dead  leaves,  pressed  close  and  cold, 

A  living  memory  embalm, 
Fairer  than  all  fair  loves  of  old  ; 

How  from  the  golden  calm 
That  wraps  me  now,  sometimes  my  eyes 
Look  backward  with  a  sad  surprise. 
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You  cannot  see  the  phantom  hours 
Come  back  from  that  far  spirit-land  ; 

The  spell  of  these  long-faded  flowers 
You  cannot  understand : 

Let  be  ;    the  things  are  not  that  were, 
And  Time's  a  sad  interpreter.) 

Ah  well,  Jiitnporie!  'tis  better  so, 

I  would  not  have  )'0u  waste  one  sigh  : 

Who  knoweth  how  to  live,  should  know 
How,  when  P'ate  calls,  to  die  ; 

And  if  one  heart  must  quite  forget. 

What  matters?  —  one  remembers  3et. 

And  so  in  neither  doubt  nor  scorn 
I  lay  these  simple  flowers  by, 

For  lightly  won  is  lightly  worn 
And  lightly  lost, —  but  I 

Who  win  not,  cannot  lose  ;    and  so 

Give  back  the  flowers  and  let  me  go. 


Barton  Grey, 


THE   MYSTERY   OF    EDWIN    DROOD. 
By  CHARLES   DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IzMPEACHED. 

NEVILLE  LANDLESS  had  started  so  early  and  walked  at  so 
good  a  pace,  that  when  the  church-bells  began  to  ring  in 
Cloisterham  for  morning-service,  he  was  eight  miles  away.  As  he 
wanted  his  breakfast  by  that  time,  having  set  forth  on  a  crust  of 
bread,  he  stopped  at  the  next  roadside  tavern  to  refresh. 

Visitors  in  want  of  breakfast  —  unless  they  were  horses  or  cattle, 
for  which  class  of  guests  there  was  preparation  enough  in  the  way  of 
water-trough  and  hay  —  were  so  unusual  at  the  sign  of  The  Tilted 
Wagon,  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  wagon  into  the  track  of  tea 
and  toast  and  bacon,  Neville,  in  the  interval,  sitting  in  a  sanded 
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parlor,  wondering  in  how  long  a  time  after  he  had  gone,  the  sneezy 
tire  of  damp  fagots  would  begin  to  make  somebody  else  warm. 

Indeed,  The  Tilted  Wagon,  as  a  cool  establishment  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  where  the  ground  before  the  door  was  puddled  with  damp  hoofs 
and  trodden  straw  ;  where  a  scolding  landlady  slapped  a  moist  baby 
(with  one  red  sock  on  and  one  wanting)  in  the  bar ;  where  the  cheese 
was  cast  aground  upon  a  shelf,  in  company  with  a  mouldy  table-cloth 
and  a  green-handled  knife,  in  a  sort  of  cast-iron  canoe  ;  where  the 
pale-faced  bread  shed  tears  of  crumb  over  its  shipwreck  in  another 
canoe  ;  where  the  family  linen,  half  washed  and  half  dried,  led  a  public 
life  of  lying  about ;  where  everything  to  drink  was  drunk  out  of  mugs, 
and  everything  else  was  suggestive  of  a  rhyme  to  mugs  —  The  Tilted 
Wagon,  all  these  things  considered,  hardly  kept  its  painted  promise 
of  providing  good  entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast.  However,  Man, 
in  the  present  case,  was  not  critical,  but  took  what  entertainment  he 
could  get,  and  went  on  again  after  a  longer  rest  than  he  needed. 

He  stopped  at  some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  hesitating 
whether  to  pursue  the  road,  or  to  follow  a  cart-track  between  two  high 
hedgerows,  which  led  across  the  slope  of  a  breezy  heath,  and  evidently 
struck  into  the  road  again  by-and-bye.  He  decided  in  favor  of  this 
latter  track,  and  pursued  it  with  some  toil,  the  rise  being  steep,  and 
the  way  worn  into  deep  ruts. 

He  was  laboring  along,  when  he  became  awaiie  of  some  other 
pedestrians  behind  him.  As  they  were  coming  up  at  a  faster  pace 
than  his,  he  stood  aside,  against  one  of  the  high  banks,  to  let  them 
pass.  But  their  manner  was  very  curious.  Only  four  of  them  passed. 
Other  four  slackened  speed,  and  loitered  as  intending  to  follow  him 
when  he  should  go  on.  The  remainder  of  the  party  (half  a  dozen 
perhaps)  turned,  and  went  back  at  a  great  rate. 

He  looked  at  the  four  behind  him,  and  he  looked  at  the  four  before 
him.  They  all  returned  his  look.  He  resumed  his  way.  The  four 
in  advance  went  on,  constantly  looking  back ;  the  four  in  the  rear 
came  closing  up. 

When  they  all  ranged  out  from  the  narrow  track  upon  the  open 
slope  of  the  heath,  and  this  order  was  maintained,  let  him  diverge  as 
he  would  to  either  side,  there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that  he 
was  beset  by  these  fellows.  He  stopped,  as  a  last  test ;  and  they  all 
stopped. 

" Why  do  you  attend  upon  me  in  this  way?"  he  asked  the  whole 
body.     "Are  you  a  pack  of  thieves.'" 

"  Don't  answer  him,"  said  one  of  the  number ;  he  did  not  see 
which.     "  Better  be  quiet." 

"Better  be  quiet?"  repeated  Neville.     "Who  said  so?" 

Nobody  replied. 

"  It's  good  advice,  whichever  of  you  skulkers  gave  it,"  he  went  on, 
angrily.  "  I  will  not  submit  to  be  penned  in  between  four  men  there, 
and  four  men  there.  I  wish  to  pass,  and  I  mean  to  pass,  those  four 
in  front." 

They  were  all  standing  still,  himself  included. 

"  If  eight  men,  or  four  men,  or  two  men,  set  upon  one,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, growing  more  enraged,  "  the  one  has  no  chance  but  to  set  his 
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mark  xv^oxv  some  of  them.  And  by  the  Lord  I'll  do  it,  if  I  am  inter- 
rupted any  further ! " 

Shouldering  his  heavy  stick,  and  quickening  his  pace,  he  shot  on  to 
pass  the  four  ahead.  The  largest  and  strongest  man  of  the  number 
changed  swiftly  to  the  side  on  which  he  came  up,  and  dexterously 
closed  with  him  and  went  down  with  him  ;  but  not  before  the  heavy 
stick  had  descended  smartly. 

"  Let  him  be  ! "  said  this  man  in  a  suppressed  voice,  as  they  strug- 
gled together  on  the  grass.  "  Fair  play  !  His  is  the  build  of  a  gid 
to  mine,  and  he's  got  a  weight  strapped  to  his  back  besides.  Let  him 
alone.     I'll  manage  him." 

After  a  little  rolling  about,  in  a  close  scuffle,  which  caused  the  foces 
of  both  to  be  besmeared  with  blood,  the  man  took  his  knee  from 
Neville's  chest,  and  rose,  saying,  "  There  !  Now  take  him  arm  in  arm, 
any  two  of  you  !  " 

It  was  immediately  done. 

"  As  to  our  being  a  pack  of  thieves,  Mr.  Landless,"  said  the  man, 
as  he  spat  out  some  blood,  and  wiped  more  from  his  face,  "you  know 
better  than  that,  at  mid-day.  We  wouldn't  have  touched  you,  if  you 
hadn't  forced  us.  \^'e're  going  to  take  you  round  to  the  high-road, 
anyhow,  and  you'll  find  help  enough  against  thieves  there,  if  you  want 
it.     Wipe  his  face,  somebody  ;  see  how  it's  a  trickling  down  him  ! " 

When  his  face  was  cleansed,  Neville  recognised  in  the  speaker,  Joe, 
driver  of  the  Cloisterham  omnibus,  whom  he  had  seen  but  once,  and 
that  on  the  day  of  his  arrival. 

"  And  what  I  recommend  you  for  the  present,  is,  don't  talk,  Mr. 
Landless.  You'll  find  a  friend  waiting  for  you,  at  the  high-road  — 
gone  ahead  by  the  other  way  when  we  split  into  two  parties  — 
and  you  had  much  better  say  nothing  till  you  come  up  with  him. 
Bring  that  stick  along,  somebody  else,  and  let's  be  moving ! " 

Utterly  bewildered,  Neville  stared  around  him  and  said  not  a  word. 
Walking  between  his  two  conductors,  who  held  his  arms  in  theirs,  he 
went  on,  as  in  a  dream,  until  they  came  again  into  the  high-road,  and 
into  the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  people.  The  men  who  had  turned 
back  were  among  the  group,  and  its  central  figures  were  Mr.  Jasper 
and  Mr.  Crisparkle.  Neville's  conductors  took  him  up  to  the  Minor 
Canon,  and  there  released  him,  as  an  act  of  deference  to  that  gentle- 
man. 

"What  is  all  this,  sir?  What  is  the  matter?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  senses  ! "  cried  Neville,  the  group  closing  in  around  him. 

"  Where  is  my  nephew  ? "  asked  Mr.  Jasper,  wildly. 

"Where  is  your  nephew?"  repeated  Neville.  "Why  do  vou  ask 
me  ? " 

"I  ask  you,"  retorted  Jasper,  "because  you  were  the  last  person  in 
his  company,  and  he  is  not  to  be  found." 

"  Not  to  be  found  !  "  cried  Neville,  aghast 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "  Permit  me,  Jasper.  Mr. 
Neville,  you  are  confounded  ;  collect  your  thoughts  ;  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  you  should  collect  your  thoughts  ;  attend  to  me." 

"  I  will  try,  sir,  but  I  seem  mad." 

"  You  left  Mr.  Jasper's  last  night,  with  Edwin  Drood  ? " 
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"Yes." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"Was  it  at  twelve  o'clock?"  asked  Neville,  with  his  hand  to  his 
confused  head,  and  appealing  to  Jasper. 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle  ;  "the  hour  Mr.  Jasper  has 
already  named  to  me.     You  went  down  to  the  river  together  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly.     To  see  the  action  of  the  wind  there." 

"  What  followed  ?     How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? " 

"  About  ten  minutes ;  I  should  say  not  more.  We  then  walked 
together  to  your  house,  and  he  took  leave  of  me  at  the  door." 

"  Did  he  say  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  river  again  ? " 

"  No.     He  said  that  he  was  going  straight  back." 

The  bystanders  looked  at  one  another,  and  at  Mr.  Crisparkle.  To 
whom,  Mr.  Jasper,  who  had  been  intensely  watching  Neville,  said,  in 
a  low,  distinct,  suspicious  voice,  "  What  are  those  stains  upon  his 
dress  ? " 

All  e)es  were  turned  toward  the  blood  upon  his  clothes. 

"  And  here  are  the  same  stains  upon  this  stick  !  "  said  Jasper,  taking 
it  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  held  it.  "  I  know  the  stick  to  be  his, 
and  he  carried  it  last  night.     What  does  this  mean  ? " 

"In  the  name  of  God,  say  what  it  means,  Neville!"  urged  Mr. 
Crispai"kle. 

"  That  man  and  I,"  said  Neville,  pointing  out  his  late  adversary, 
"  had  a  struggle  for  the  stick  just  now,  and  you  may  see  the  same 
marks  on  him,  sir.  What  was  I  to  suppose,  when  I  found  myself 
molested  by  eight  people  ?  Could  I  dream  of  the  true  reason  when 
they  would  give  me  none  at  all  ? " 

They  admitted  that  they  had  thought  it  discreet  to  be  silent,  and 
that  the  struggle  had  taken  place.  And  yet  the  very  men  who  had 
seen  it  looked  darkly  at  the  smears  which  the  bright  cold  air  had 
already  dried. 

"We  must  return,  Neville,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "Of  course  you 
will  be  glad  to  come  back  to  clear  yourself?" 

"Of  course,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Landless  will  walk  at  my  side,"  the  Minor  Canon  continued, 
looking  around  him.     "Come,  Neville  !" 

They  set  forth  on  the  walk  back ;  and  the  others,  with  one  excep- 
tion, straggled  after  them  at  various  distances.  Jasper  walked  on  the 
other  side  of  Neville,  and  never  quitted  that  position.  He  was  silent, 
while  Mr.  Crisparkle  more  than  once  repeated  his  former  questions, 
and  while  Neville  repeated  his  former  answers ;  also,  while  they  both 
hazarded  some  explanatory  conjectures.  He  was  obstinately  silent, 
because  Mr.  Crisparkle's  manner  directly  appealed  to  him  to  take 
some  part  in  the  discussion,  and  no  appeal  would  move  his  fixed  face. 
When  they  drew  near  to  the  city,  and  it  was  suggested  by  the  Minor 
Canon  that  they  might  do  well  in  calling  on  the  Mayor  at  once,  he 
assented  with  a  stern  nod ;  but  he  spake  no  word  until  they  stood  in 
Mr.  Sapsea's  parlor. 

Mr.  Sapsea  being  informed  by  Mr.  Crisparkle  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  desired  to  make  a  voluntary  statement  before  him, 
Mr.    Jasper   broke   silence   by  declaring   that  he  placed  his   whole 
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reliance,  humanly  speaking,  on  Mr.  Sapsea's  penetration.  There  was 
no  conceivable  reason  why  his  nephew  should  have  suddenly  ab- 
sconded, unless  Mr.  Sapsea  could  suggest  one,  and  then  he  would 
defer.  There  was  no  intelligible  likelihood  of  his  having  returned  to 
the  river,  and  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  dark,  unless  it  should 
appear  likely  to  Mr.  Sapsea,  and  then  again  he  would  defer.  He 
washed  his  hands  as  clean  as  he  could  of  all  horrible  suspicions,  unless 
it  should  appear  to  Mr.  Sapsea  that  some  such  were  inseparable  from 
his  last  companion  before  his  disappearance  (not  on  good  terms  with 
previously),  and  then,  once  more,  he  would  defer.  His  own  state  of 
mind,  he  being  distracted  with  doubts,  and  laboring  under  dismal 
apprehensions,  was  not  to  be  safely  trusted  ;  but  Mr.  Sapsea's  was. 

Mr.  Sapsea  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  case  had  a  dark  look  ;  in 
short  (and  here  his  eyes  rested  full  on  Neville's  countenance),  an  tin- 
English  complexion.  Having  made  this  grand  point,  he  wandered 
into  a  denser  haze  and  maze  of  nonsense  than  even  a  mayor  might 
have  been  expected  to  disport  himself  in,  and  came  out  of  it  with  the 
brilliant  discovery  that  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was  to  take 
something  that  didn't  belong  to  you.  He  wavered  whether  or  no  he 
should  at  once  issue  his  warrant  for  the  committal  of  Neville  Landless 
to  jail,  under  circumstances  of  grave  suspicion  ;  and  he  might  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  do  it,  but  for  the  indignant  protest  of  the  Minor 
Canon,  who  undertook  for  the  j^oung  man's  remaining  in  his  own 
house,  and  being  produced  by  his  own  hands,  whenever  demanded. 
Mr.  Jasper  then  understood  Mr.  Sapsea  to  suggest  that  the  river 
should  be  dragged,  that  its  banks  should  be  rigidly  examined,  that 
particulars  of  the  disappearance  should  be  sent  to  all  outlying  places 
and  to  London,  and  that  placards  and  advertisements  should  be 
widely  circulated,  imploring  Edwin  Drood,  if  for  any  unknown  reason 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  his  uncle's  home  and  society,  to  take 
pity  on  that  loving  kinsman's  sore  bereavement  and  distress,  and 
somehow  inform  him  that  he  was  yet  alive.  Mr.  Sapsea  was  perfectly 
understood,  for  this  was  exactly  his  meaning  (though  he  had  said 
nothing  about  it) ;  and  measures  were  taken  toward  all  these  ends 
immediately. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  more  oppressed 
with  horror  and  amazement,  Neville  Landless  or  John  Jasper.  But 
that  Jasper's  position  forced  him  to  be  active,  while  Neville's  forced 
him  to  be  passive,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.     Each  was  bowed  down  and  broken. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  the  next  morning,  men  were  at  work  upon 
the  river,  and  other  men  —  most  of  whom  volunteered  for  the  service  — 
were  examining  the  banks.  All  the  livelong  day  the  search  went  on  ; 
upon  the  river,  with  barge  and  pole,  and  drag  and  net ;  upon  the 
muddy  and  rushy  shore,  with  jack-boot,  hatchet,  spade,  rope,  dogs,  and 
all  imaginable  appliances.  Even  at  night  the  river  was  specked  with 
lanterns,  and  lurid  with  fires ;  far-off  creeks,  into  which  the  tide 
washed  as  it  changed,  had  their  knots  of  watchers,  listening  to  the 
lapping  of  the  stream,  and  looking  out  for  any  burden  it  might  bear  ; 
remote  shingly  causeways  near  the  sea,  and  lonely  points  off  which 
there  was  a  race  of  water,  had  their  unwonted  flaring  cressets   and 
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rough-coatecl  figures  when  the  next  day  dawned  ;  but  no  trace  of 
Edwin  Drood  revisited  the  light  of  the  sun. 

All  that  day,  again  the  search  went  on.  Now,  in  barge  and  boat  ; 
and  now  ashore  among  the  osiers,  or  tramping  amidst  mud  and  stakes 
and  jagged  stones  in  low-lying  places,  where  solitary  water-marks  and 
signals  of  strange  shapes  showed  like  spectres,  John  Jasper  worked 
and  toiled.  But  to  no  purpose  ;  for  still  no  trace  of  f^dwin  Drood 
revisited  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Setting  his  watches  for  that  night  again,  so  that  vigilant  eyes  should 
be  kept  on  every  change  of  tide,  he  went  home  exhausted.  Unkempt 
and  disordered,  bedaubed  with  mud  that  had  dried  upon  him,  and  with 
much  of  his  clothing  torn  to  rags,  he  had  but  just  dropped  into  his 
easy-chair,  when  Mr.  Grewgious  stood  before  him. 

"  This  is  strange  news,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 

"Strange  and  fearful  news." 

Jasper  had  merely  lifted  up  his  heavy  eyes  to  say  it,  and  now 
dropped  them  again  as  he  drooped,  worn  out,  over  one  side  of  his 
easy-chair. 

Mr.  Grewgious  smoothed  his  head  and  face,  and  stood  looking  at 
the  fire. 

"  How  is  your  ward  ?"  asked  Jasper,  after  a  time,  in  a  faint,  fatigued 
voice. 

"Poor  little  thing  !     You  may  imagine  her  condition." 

"Have  you  seen  his  sister?"  inquired  jasper,  as  before. 

"Whose?" 

The  curtness  of  the  counter-question,  and  the  cool,  slow  manner  in 
which,  as  he  put  it,  Mr.  Grewgious  moved  his  eyes  from  the  fire  to  his 
companion's  face,  might  at  any  other  time  have  been  exasperating. 
In  his  depression  and  exhaustion,  Jasper  merely  opened  his  eyes  to 
say,  "The  suspected  young  man's." 

"  Do  you  suspect  him  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Grewgious. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.     I  cannot  make  up  my  mind." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  But,  as  you  spoke  of  him  as  the 
suspected  young  man,  I  thought  you  had  made  up  your  mind. —  I  have 
just  left  Miss  Landless." 

"  What  is  her  state  ? " 

"  Defiance  of  all  suspicion,  and  unbounded  faith  in  her  brother." 

"  Poor  thing  !  " 

"  However,"  pursued  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  it  is  not  of  her  that  1  came 
to  speak.  It  is  of  my  ward.  I  have  a  communication  to  make  that 
will  surprise  you.     At  least,  it  has  surprised  me." 

Jasper,  with  a  groaning  sigh,  turned  wearily  in  his  chair. 

•'  Shall  I  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  ? "  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  Mind  ! 
I  warn  you,  that  I  think  it  will  surprise  you ! "' 

More  attention  and  concentration  came  into  John  Jasper's  eyes  as 
they  caught  sight  of  jNIr.  Grewgious,  smoothing  his  head  again,  and 
again  looking  at  the  fire,  but  now  with  a  compressed  and  determined 
mouth. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  Jasper,  becoming  upright  in  his  chair. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  provokingly,  slowly,  and  internall}', 
as  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  "  I  might  have  known  it  sooner ;  she 
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gave  me  the  opening ;  but  I  am  such  an  exceedingly  Angular  man, 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me;  I  took  all  for  granted." 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  Jasper,  once  more. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  alternately  opening  and  shutting  the  palms  of  his 
hands  as  he  warmed  them  at  the  fire,  and  looking  fixedly  at  him  side- 
ways, and  never  changing  either  his  action  or  his  look  in  all  that  fol- 
lowed, went  on  to  reply: 

"  This  young  couple,  the  lost  youth  and  Miss  Rosa,  my  ward,  though 
so  long  betrothed,  and  so  long  recognising  their  betrothal,  and  so  near 
being  married  — " 

Mr.  Grewgious  saw  a  staring  white  face,  and  two  quivering  white 
lips,  in  the  easy-chair,  and  saw  two  muddy  hands  gripping  its  sides. 
But  for  the  hands,  he  might  have  thought  he  had  never  seen  the  face. 

"  —  This  young  couple  came  gradually  to  the  discovery  (made  on 
both  sides  pretty  equally,  I  think)  that  they  would  be  happier  and 
better,  both  in  their  present  and  their  future  lives,  as  affectionate 
friends,  or  sav  rather  as  brother  and  sister,  than  as  husband  and 
wife." 

Mr.  Grewgious  saw  a  lead-colored  face  in  the  eas3'-chair,  and  on  its 
surface  dreadful  starting  drops,  or  bubbles,  as  if  of  steel. 

"  This  young  couple  formed  at  length  the  healthy  resolution  of  inter- 
changing their  discoveries,  openly,  sensibly,  and  tenderly.  They  met 
for  that  purpose.  After  some  innocent  and  generous  talk,  they  agreed 
to  dissolve  their  existing,  and  their  intended,  relations,  forever  and 
ever." 

Mr.  Grewgious  saw  a  ghastly  figure  rise,  open-mouthed,  from  the 
easy-chair,  and  lift  its  outspread  hands  toward  its  head. 

"  One  of  this  young  couple,  and  that  one  your  nephew,  fearful, 
however,  that  in  the  tenderness  of  your  affection  for  him  you  would 
be  bitterly  disappointed  by  so  wide  a  departure  from  his  projected  life, 
forbore  to  tell  you  the  secret,  for  a  few  days,  and  left  it  to  be  dis- 
closed by  me,  when  I  should  come  down  to  speak  to  you,  and  he 
would  be  gone.     I  speak  to  you,  and  he  is  gone." 

Mr.  Grewgious  saw  the  ghastly  figure  throw  back  its  head,  clutch 
its  hair  with  its  hands,  and  turn  with  a  writhing  action  from  him. 

"  I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to  say,  except  that  this  young  couple 
parted,  firmly,  though-  not  without  tears  and  sorrow,  on  the  evening 
when  you  last  saw  them  together." 

Mr.  Grewgious  heard  a  terrible  shriek,  and  saw  no  ghastly  figure, 
sitting  or  standing ;  sav/  nothing  but  a  heap  of  torn  and  miry  clothes 
upon  the  fioor. 

Not  changing  his  action  even  then,  he  opened  and  shut  the  palms 
of  his  hands  as  he  warmed  them,  and  looked  down  at  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
DEVOTED. 

When  John  Jasper  recovered  from  his  fit  or  swoon,  he  found  himself 
being  tended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope,  whom  his  visitor  had  summoned 
for  the  purpose.  His  visitor,  wooden  of  aspect,  sat  stiffly  in  a  chair, 
with  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  watching  his  recovery. 
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"  There  !  You've  come  to  nicely  now,  sir,"  said  the  tearful  Mrs. 
Tope  ;  "you  were  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  no  wonder  !  " 

"  A  man,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  his  usual  air  of  repeating  a 
lesson,  "  cannot  have  his  rest  broken,  and  his  mind  cruelly  tormented, 
and  his  body  overtaxed  by  fatigue,  without  being  thoroughly  worn 
out." 

"I  fear  I  have  alarmed  you?"  Jasper  apologised  fiiintly,  when  he 
was  helped  into  his  easy-chair. 

"Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Mr.  Grewgious. 

"You  are  too  considerate." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Mr.  Grewgious  again. 

"You  must  take  some  wine,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Tope,  "and  the  jelly 
that  I  had  ready  for  you,  and  that  you  wouldn't  put  your  lips  to  at 
noon,  though  I  warned  you  what  would  come  of  it,  you  know,  and  you 
not  breakfiasted  ;  and  you  must  have  a  wing  of  the  roast  fowl  that  has 
been  put  back  twenty  times  if  it's  been  put  back  once.  It  shall  all 
be  on  the  table  in  five  minutes,  and  this  good  gentleman  belike  \<\\\ 
stop  and  see  you  take  it." 

This  good  gentleman  replied  with  a  snort,  which  might  mean  yes  or 
no,  or  anything,  or  nothing,  and  which  Mrs.  Tope  would  have  found 
highly  mystifying,  but  that  her  attention  was  divided  by  the  service  of 
the  table. 

"You  will  take  something  with  me?  "  said  Jasper,  as  the  cloth  was 
laid. 

"  I  couldn't  get  a  morsel  down  my  throat,  I  thank  you,"  answered 
Tvlr.  Grewgious. 

Jasper  both  ate  and  drank  almost  voraciously.  Combined  with  the 
hurry  in  his  mode  of  doing  it,  it  was  an  evident  indifference  to  the 
taste  of  what  he  took,  suggesting  that  he  ate  and  drank  to  fortify 
himself  against  any  other  faikireof  the  spirits,  far  more  than  to  gratify 
his  palate.  Mr.  Grewgious  in  the  meantime  sat  upright,  with  no 
expression  in  his  face,  and  a  hard  kind  of  imperturbably  polite  protest 
all  over  him  ;  as  though  he  would  have  said  in  reply  to  some  invitation 
to  discourse :  "  I  couldn't  originate  the  faintest  approach  to  an 
observation  on  any  subject  whatever,  I  thank  you." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Jasper,  when  he  had  pushed  away  his  plate 
and  glass,  and  had  sat  meditating  for  a  few  minutes,  "  do  you  know 
that  I  find  some  crumbs  of  comfort  in  the  communication  with  which 
you  have  so  much  amazed  me  ?  " 

'■'■Do  you?"  returned  Mr.  Grewgious;  pretty  plainly  adding  the 
unspoken  clause  :  "  I  don't,  I  thank  you  !  " 

"  After  recovering  from  the  shock  of  a  piece  of  news  of  my  dear 
boy,  so  entirely  unexpected,  and  so  destructive  of  all  the  castles  I  had 
built  for  him  ;  and  after  having  had  time  to  think  of  it ;  yes." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  pick  up  your  crumbs,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  dryly. 

"Is  there  not,  or  is  there  —  if  I  deceive  myself,  tell  me  so,  and 
shorten  my  pain  —  is  there  not,  or  is  there,  hope  that,  finding  himself 
in  this  new  position,  and  becoming  sensitively  alive  to  the  awkward 
burden  of  explanation,  in  this  quarter,  and  that,  and  the  other,  with 
which  it  would  load  him,  he  avoided  the  awkwardness  and  took  to 
flight  ?  " 
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"  Such  a  thing  might  be  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  pondering. 

"  Such  a  thing  has  been.  I  have  read  of  cases  in  which  people, 
rather  than  face  a  seven-days'  wonder,  and  have  to  account  for  them- 
selves to  the  idle  and  impertinent,  have  taken  themselves  away,  and 
been  long  unheard  of" 

"  I  believe  such  things  have  happened,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  ponder- 
ing still. 

"When  I  had,  and  could  have,  no  suspicion,"  pursued  Jasper, 
eagerly  following  the  new  track,  "  that  the  dear  lost  boy  had  withheld 
anvthing  from  me — most  of  all,  such  a  leading  matter  as  this  —  what 
o-leam  of  light  was  there  for  me  in  the  whole  black  sky  ?  When  J 
supposed  that  his  intended  wife  was  here,  and  his  marriage  close  at 
hand,  how  could  I  entertain  the  possibility  of  his  voluntarily  leaving 
this  place,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  so  unaccountable,  capricious, 
and  cruel  ?  But,  now  that  I  know  what  you  have  told  me,  is  there  no 
little  chink  through  which  day  pierces  ?  Supposing  him  to  have  dis- 
appeared of  his  own  act,  is  not  his  disappearance  more  accountable 
and  less  cruel  ?  The  fact  of  his  having  just  parted  from  your  ward, 
is  in  itself  a  sort  of  reason  for  his  going  away.  It  does  not  make  his 
mysterious  departure  the  less  cruel  to  me,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  relieves  it 
of  cruelty  to  her." 

Mr.  Grewgious  could  not  but  assent  to  this. 

"  And  even  as  to  me,"  continued  Jasper,  still  pursuing  the  new  track, 
with  ardor,  and,  as  he  did  so,  brightening  with  hope,  "  he  knew  that 
you  were  coming  to  me ;  he  knew  that  you  were  intrusted  to  tell  me 
what  you  have  told  me  ;  if  your  doing  so  has  awakened  a  new  train  of 
thought  in  my  perplexed  mind,  it  reasonably  follows  that,  from  the 
same  premises,  he  might  have  foreseen  the  inferences  that  I  should 
draw.  Grant  that  he  did  foresee  them  ;  and  even  the  cruelty  to  me  — 
and  who  am  I? — John  Jasper,  Music  Master! — vanishes." 

Once  more,  Mr.  Grewgious  could  not  but  assent  to  this. 

"  I  have  had  my  distrusts,  and  terrible  distrusts  they  have  been," 
said  Jasper  ;  "but  your  disclosure,  overpowering  as  it  was  at  first  — 
showing  me  that  my  own  dear  boy  had  had  a  great  disappointing 
reservation  from  me,  who  so  fondly  loved  him  —  kindles  hope  within 
me.  You  do  not  extinguish  it  when  I  state  it,  but  admit  it  to  be  a 
reasonable  hope.  I  begin  to  believe  it  possible:"  here  he  clasped 
his  hands  :  "  that  he  may  have  disappeared  from  among  us  of  his  own 
accord,  and  that  he  may  yet  be  alive  and  well ! " 

Mr.  Crisparkle  came  in  at  the  moment.  To  whom  Mr.  Jasper 
repeated : 

"  I  begin  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  may  have  disappeared  of  his 
own  accord,  and  may  yet  be  alive  and  well !  " 

Mr.  Crisparkle  taking  a  seat,  and  inquiring :  "  Why  so  ? "  Mr. 
Jasper  repeated  the  arguments  he  had  just  set  forth.  If  they  had 
been  less  plausible  than  they  were,  the  good  Minor  Canon's  mind 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive  them,  as  ex- 
culpatory of  his  unfortunate  pupil.  But  he,  too,  did  really  attach 
great  importance  to  the  lost  young  man's  having  been,  so  immediately 
before  his  disappearance,  placed  in  a  new  and  embarrassing  relation 
toward  every  one  acquainted  with  his  projects  and  affairs  ;  and  the 
fact  seemed  to  him  to  present  the  question  in  a  new  light. 
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"  I  stated  to  Mr.  Sapsea,  when  we  waited  on  him,"  said  Jasper :  as 
he  really  had  done  :  "  that  there  was  no  quarrel  or  difference  between 
the  two  young  men  at  their  last  meeting.  We  all  know  that  their  first 
meeting  was,  unfortunately,  very  far  from  amicable  \  but  all  went 
smoothly  and  quietly  when  they  were  last  together  at  my  house.  My 
dear  boy  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits ;  he  was  depressed  —  I  noticed 
that  —  and  I  am  bound  henceforth  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstance  the 
more,  now  that  I  know  there  was  a  special  reason  for  his  being 
depressed  :  a  reason,  moreover,  which  may  possibly  have  induced  him 
to  absent  himself." 

"  I  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  turn  out  so  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"/pray  to  Heaven  it  may  turn  out  so!"'  repeated  Jasper.  "You 
know  —  and  Mr.  Grewgious  should  now  know  likewise  —  that  I  took 
a  great  prepossession  against  Mr.  Neville  Landless,  arising  out  of  his 
furious  conduct  on  that  first  occasion.  You  know  that  I  came  to  you, 
extremely  apprehensive,  on  my  dear  boy's  behalf,  of  his  mad  violence. 
You  know  that  I  even  entered  in  my  Diary,  and  showed  the  entry 
to  you,  that  I  had  dark  forebodings  against  him.  Mr.  Grewgious 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  whole  case.  He  shall  not,  through  any 
suppression  of  mine,  be  informed  of  a  part  of  it,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
of  another  part  of  it.  I  wish  him  to  be  good  enough  to  understand 
that  the  communication  he  has  made  to  me  has  hopefully  influenced 
my  mind,  in  spite  of  its  having  been,  before  this  mysterious  occurrence 
took  place,  profoundly  impressed  against  young  Landless." 

This  fairness  troubled  the  Minor  Canon  much.  He  felt  that  he  was 
not  as  open  in  his  own  dealing.  He  charged  against  himself  reproach- 
fully that  he  had  suppressed,  so  far,  the  two  points  of  a  second  strong 
outbreak  of  temper  against  Edwin  Drood  on  the  part  of  Neville,  and 
of  the  passion  of  jealousy  having,  to  his  own  certain  knowledge, 
flamed  up  in  Neville's  breast  against  him.  He  was  convinced  of 
Neville's  innocence  of  any  part  in  the  ugly  disappearance  ;  and  yet  so 
many  little  circumstances  combined  so  woefully  against  him,  that  he 
dreaded  to  add  two  more  to  their  cumulative  weight.  He  was  among 
the  truest  of  men ;  but  he  had  been  balancing  in  his  mind,  much  to 
its  distress,  whether  his  volunteering  to  tell  these  two  fragments  of 
truth,  at  this  time,  would  not  be  tantamount  to  a  piecing  together  of 
falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth. 

However,  here  was  a  model  before  him.  He  hesitated  no  longer. 
Addressing  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  one  placed  in  authority  by  the  revelation 
he  had  brought  to  bear  on  the  mystery  (and  surpassingly  Angular  Mr. 
Grewgious  became  when  he  found  himself  in  that  unexpected  position), 
Mr.  Crisparkle  bore  his  testimony  to  Mr.  Jasper's  strict  sense  of 
justice,  and,  expressing  his  absolute  confidence  in  the  complete 
clearance  of  his  pupil  from  the  least  taint  of  suspicion,  sooner  or  later, 
avowed  that  his  confidence  in  that  young  gentleman  had  been  formed, 
in  spite  of  his  confidential  knowledge  that  his  temper  was  of  the 
hottest  and  fiercest,  and  that  it  was  directly  incensed  against  Mr. 
Jasper's  nephew,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  romantically  supposing 
himself  to  be  enamored  of  the  same  young  lady.  The  sanguine 
reaction  manifest  in  Mr.  Jasper  was  proof  even  against  this  unlooked- 
for  declaration.  It  turned  him  paler ;  but  he  repeated  that  he  would 
30 
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cling  to  the  hope  he  had  derived  from  Mr.  Grewgious  ;  and  that  if  no 
trace  of  his  dear  boy  were  found,  leading  to  the  dreadful  inference 
that  he  had  been  made  away  with,  he  would  cherish  unto  the  last 
stretch  of  possibility,  the  idea  that  he  might  have  absconded  of  his 
own  wild  will. 

Now,  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Crisparkle,  going  away  from  this  conference 
still  very  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  very  much  troubled  on  behalf  of  the 
young  man  whom  he  held  as  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
took  a  memorable  night  walk. 

He  walked  to  Cloisterham  Weir. 

He  often  did  so,  and  consequently  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
his  footsteps  tending  that  way.  But  the  pre-occupation  of  his  mind 
so  hindered  him  from  planning  any  walk,  or  taking  heed  of  the  objects 
he  passed,  that  his  first  consciousness  of  being  near  the  Weir  was 
derived  from  the  sound  of  the  falling  water  close  at  hand. 

"  How  did  I  come  here  ? "  was  the  first  thought,  as  he  stopped. 

"Why  did  I  come  here  ?  "  was  his  second. 

Then,  he  stood  intently  listening  to  the  water.  A  familiar  passage 
in  his  reading,  about  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,  rose  so 
unbidden  to  his  ear,  that  he  put  it  from  him  with  his  hand,  as  if  it 
were  tangible. 

It  was  starlight.  The  Weir  was  full  two  miles  above  the  spot  to 
which  the  young  men  had  repaired  to  watch  the  storm.  No  search 
had  been  made  up  here,  for  the  tide  had  been  running  strongly  down, 
at  that  time  of  the  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  likeliest  places 
for  the  discovery  of  a  body,  if  a  fatal  accident  had  happened  under 
such  circumstances,  all  lay  —  both  when  the  tide  ebbed,  and  when  it 
flowed  again  —  between  that  spot  and  the  sea.  The  water  came  over 
the  Weir,  with  its  usual  sound  on  a  cold  starlight  night,  and  little  could 
be  seen  of  it ;  yet  Mr.  Crisparkle  had  a  strange  idea  that  something 
unusual  hung  about  the  place. 

He  reasoned  with  himself:  What  was  it.-*  Where  was  it.-*  Put  it  to 
the  proof.     Which  sense  did  it  address  ? 

No  sense  reported  anything  unusual  there.  He  listened  again,  and 
his  sense  of  hearing  again  checked  the  water  coming  over  the  Weir, 
with  its  usual  sound  on  a  cold  starlight  night. 

Knowing  very  well  that  the  mystery  with  which  his  mind  was 
occupied,  might  of  itself  give  the  place  this  haunted  air,  he  strained 
those  hawk's  eyes  of  his  for  the  correction  of  his  sight.  He  got 
closer  to  the  Weir,  and  peered  at  its  well-known  posts  and  timbers. 
Nothing  in  the  least  unusual  was  remotely  shadowed  forth.  But  he 
resolved  that  he  would  come  back  early  in  the  morning. 

The  Weir  ran  through  his  broken  sleep  all  night,  and  he  was  back 
again  at  sunrise.  It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning.  The  whole  com- 
position before  him,  when  he  stood  where  he  had  stood  last  night,  was 
clearly  discernible  in  its  minutest  details.  He  had  surveyed  it  closely 
for  some  minutes,  and  was  about  to  withdraw  his  eyes,  when  they  were 
attracted  keenly  to  one  spot. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  Weir,  and  looked  far  away  at  the  sky, 
and  at  the  earth,  and  then  looked  again  at  that  one  spot.  It  caught 
iiis  sight  again  immediately,  and  he  concentrated  his  vision  upon  it. 
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He  could  not  lose  it  now,  though  it  was  but  such  a  speck  in  the  land- 
scape. It  fascinated  his  sight.  His  hands  began  plucking  off  his 
coat.  For  it  struck  him  that  at  that  spot  —  a  corner  of  the  Weir  — 
something  glistened,  which  did  not  move  and  come  over  with  the 
glistening  water-drops,  but  remained  stationary. 

He  assured  himself  of  this,  he  threw  off  his  clothes,  he  plunged 
into  the  icy  water,  and  swam  for  the  spot.  Climbing  the  timbers,  he 
took  from  them,  caught  among  their  interstices  by  its  chain,  a  gold 
watch,  bearing  engraved  upon  its  back,  E.  D. 

He  brought  the  watch  to  the  bank,  swam  to  the  Weir  again,  climbed 
it,  and  dived  off.  He  knew  every  hole  and  corner  of  all  the  depths, 
and  dived  and  dived  and  dived,  until  he  could  bear  the  cold  no  more. 
His  notion  was  that  he  would  find  the  body  ;  he  only  found  a  shirt-pin 
sticking  in  some  mud  and  ooze. 

With  these  discoveries  he  returned  to  Cloisterham,  and,  taki.ng 
Neville  Landless  with  him,  went  straight  to  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Jasper 
was  sent  for,  the  watch  and  shirt-pin  were  identified.  Neville  was 
detained,  and  the  wildest  frenzy  and  fatuity  of  evil  report  arose  against 
him.  He  was  of  that  vindictive  and  violent  nature,  that  but  for  his 
poor  sister,  who  alone  had  influence  over  him,  and  out  of  whose  sight 
he  was  never  to  be  trusted,  he  would  be  in  the  daily  commission  of 
murder.  Before  coming  to  England  he  had  caused  to  be  whipped  to 
death  sundry  "Natives" — nomadic  persons,  encamping  now  in  Asia, 
now  in  Africa,  now  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  at  the  North  Pole  — 
vaguely  supposed  in  Cloisterham  to  be  always  black,  always  of  great 
virtue,  always  calling  themselves  Me,  and  everybody  else  Massa  or 
Missie  (according  to  sex),  and  always  reading  tracts  of  the  obscurest 
meaning,  in  broken  English,  but  always  accurately  understanding  them 
in  the  purest  mother-tongue.  He  had  nearly  brought  Mrs.  Crisparkle's 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  (Those  original  expressions  were 
Mr.  Sapsea's.)  He  had  repeatedly  said  he  would  have  Mr.  Crisparkle's 
life.  He  had  repeatedly  said  he  would  have  everybody's  life,  and 
become  in  effect  the  last  man.  He  had  been  brought  down  to 
Cloisterham,  from  London,  by  an  eminent  Philanthropist,  and  why? 
Because  that  Philanthropist  had  expressly  declared  :  *'  I  owe  it  to  my 
fellow-creatures  that  he  should  be,  in  the  words  of  Bentham,  where 
he  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  smallest  number." 

These  dropping  shots  from  the  blunderbusses  of  blunderheadedness 
might  not  have  hit  him  in  the  vital  place.  But  he  had  to  stand  against 
a  trained  and  well-directed  fire  of  arms  of  precision  too.  He  had 
notoriously  threatened  the  lost  young  man,  and  had,  according  to  the 
showing  of  his  own  faithful  friend  and  tutor  who  strove  so  hard  for 
him,  a  cause  of  bitter  animosity  (created  by  himself,  and  stated  by 
himself),  against  that  ill-starred  fellow.  He  had  armed  himself  with 
an  offensive  weapon  for  the  fatal  night,  and  he  had  gone  off  early  in 
the  morning,  after  making  preparations  for  departure.  He  had  been 
found  with  traces  of  blood  on  him  ;  truly,  they  might  have  been  wholly 
caused  as  he  represented,  but  they  might  not,  also.  On  a  search- 
warrant  being  issued  for  the  examination  of  his  room,  clothes,  and  so 
forth,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  destroyed  all  his  papers,  and  re- 
arranged all  his  possessions,  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the  disappear- 
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ance.  The  watch  found  at  the  Weir  was  challenged  by  the  jeweller 
as  one  he  had  wound  and  set  for  Edwin  Drood,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
two  on  that  same  afternoon ;  and  it  had  run  down,  before  being  cast 
into  the  water;  and  it  was  the  jeweller's  positive  opinion  that  it  had 
never  been  rewound.  This  would  justify  the  hypothesis  that  the 
watch  was  taken  from  him  not  long  after  he  left  Mr.  Jasper's  house  at 
midnight,  in  company  with  the  last  person  seen  wiih  him,  and  that  it 
had  been  thrown  away  after  being  retained  some  hours.  Why  thrown 
away  ?  If  he  had  been  murdered,  and  so  artfully  disfigured,  or  con- 
cealed, or  both,  as  that  the  murderer  hoped  identification  to  be 
impossible,  except  from  something  that  he  wore,  assuredly  the  murderer 
would  seek  to  remove  from  the  body  the  most  lasting,  the  best  known, 
and  the  most  easily  recognisable  things  upon  it.  Those  things  would 
be  the  watch  and  shirt-pin.  As  to  his  opportunities  of  casting  them 
into  the  river,  if  he  were  the  object  of  these  suspicions,  they  were 
easy.  For  he  had  been  seen  by  many  persons  wandering  about  on 
that  side  of  the  city  —  indeed  on  all  sides  of  it  —  in  a  miserable  and 
seemingly  half-distracted  manner.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  spot, 
obviously  such  criminating  evidence  had  better  take  its  chance  of 
being  found  anywhere  rather  than  upon  himself,  or  in  his  possession. 
Concerning  the  reconciliatory  nature  of  the  appointed  meeting  between 
the  two  young  men,  very  little  could  be  made  of  that,  in  young  Land- 
less's  favor  ;  for,  it  distinctly  appeared  that  the  meeting  originated,  not 
with  him,  but  with  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and  that  it  had  been  urged  on  by 
Mr.  Crisparkle  ;  and  who  could  say  how  unwillingly,  or  in  what  ill- 
conditioned  mood,  his  enforced  pupil  had  gone  to  it?  The  more  his 
case  was  looked  into,  the  weaker  it  became  in  every  point.  Even  the 
broad  suggestion  that  the  lost  young  man  had  absconded,  was  rendered 
additionally  improbable  on  the  showing  of  the  young  lady  from  whom 
he  had  so  lately  parted  ;  for,  what  did  she  say,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  sorrow,  when  interrogated?  That  he  had,  expressly  and 
enthusiastically,  planned  with  her  that  he  would  await  the  arrival  of 
her  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious.  And  yet,  be  it  observed,  he  disappeared 
before  that  gentleman  appeared. 

On  the  suspicions  thus  urged  and  supported,  Neville  was  detained 
and  re-detained,  and  the  search  was  pressed  on  every  hand,  and 
Jasper  labored  night  and  day.  But  nothing  more  was  found.  No 
discovery  being  made  which  proved  the  lost  man  to  be  dead,  it  at 
length  became  necessary  to  release  the  person  suspected  of  having 
made  away  with  him.  Neville  was  set  at  large.  Then,  a  consequence 
ensued  which  Mr.  Crisparkle  had  too  well  foreseen.  Neville  must 
leave  the  place,  for  the  place  shunned  him  and  cast  him  out.  Even 
had  it  not  been  so,  the  dear  old  china  shepherdess  would  have  worried 
herself  to  death  with  fears  for  her  son,  and  with  general  trepidation 
occasioned  by  their  having  such  an  inmate.  Even  had  that  not  been 
so,  the  authority  to  which  the  Minor  Canon  deferred  officially  would 
have  settled  the  point. 

"  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  quoth  the  Dean,  "human  justice  may  err,  but  it 
must  act  according  to  its  lights.  The  days  of  taking  sanctuary  are 
past.     This  young  man  must  not  take  sanctuary  with  us." 

"You  mean  that  he  must  leave  my  house,  sir?  " 
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"  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  returned  the  prudent  Dean,  "  I  claim  no  authority 
in  your  house.  I  merely  confer  with  you,  on  the  painful  necessity  you 
find  yourself  under,  of  depriving  this  young  man  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  your  counsel  and  instruction." 

"  It  is  very  lamentable,  sir,"  Mr.  Crisparkle  represented. 

"Very  much  so,"  the  Dean  assented. 

"And  if  it  be  a  necessity — "  Mr.  Crisparkle  faltered. 

"  As  you  unfortunately  find  it  to  be,"  returned  the  Dean. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  bowed  submissively.  "It  is  hard  to  prejudge  his 
case,  sir,  but  I  am  sensible  that  —  " 

"  Just  so.  Perfectly.  As  you  say,  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  interposed  the 
Dean,  nodding  his  head  smoothly,  "  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
No  doubt,  no  doubt.  There  is  no  alternative,  as  your  good  sense  has 
discovered." 

"  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  his  perfect  innocence,  sir,  nevertheless." 

"  We-e-ell !  "  said  the  Dean,  in  a  more  confidential  tone,  and  slightly 
glancing  around  him,  "  I  would  not  say  so,  generally.  Not  generally. 
Enough  of  suspicion  attaches  to  him  to  —  no,  I  think  I  would  not  say 
so,  generally." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  bowed  again. 

"  It  does  not  become  us,  perhaps,"  pursued  the  Dean,  "  to  be 
partisans.  Not  partisans.  We  clergy  keep  our  hearts  warm  and  our 
laeads  cool,  and  we  hold  a  judicious  middle  course." 

"I  hope  you  do  not  object,  sir,  to  my  having  stated  in  public, 
emphatically,  that  he  will  reappear  here,  whenever  any  new  suspicion 
may  be  awakened,  or  any  new  circumstance  may  come  to  light  in  this 
extraordinary  matter  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  Dean.  "  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  don't 
think,"  with  a  very  nice  and  neat  emphasis  on  those  two  words :  "  I 
don't  think  I  would  state  it,  emphatically.  State  it  ?  Ye-e-es !  But 
emphatically  ?  No-0-0.  I  think  not.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
keeping  our  hearts  warm  and  our  heads  cool,  we  clergy  need  do 
nothing  emphatically." 

So,  Minor  Canon  Row  knew  Neville  Landless  no  more  ;  and  he 
went  whithersoever  he  would,  or  could,  with  a  blight  upon  his  name 
and  fame. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  John  Jasper  silently  resumed  his  place  in 
the  choir.  Haggard  and  red-eyed,  his  hopes  plainly  had  deserted  him, 
his  sanguine  mood  was  gone,  and  all  his  worst  misgivings  had  come 
back.  A  day  or  two  afterward,  while  unrobing,  he  took  his  Diary  from 
a  pocket  of  his  coat,  turned  the  leaves,  and  with  an  impressive  look, 
and  without  one  spoken  word,  handed  this  entry  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  to 
read  : 

"  My  dear  boy  is  murdered.  The  discovery  of  the  watch  and  shirt- 
pin  convinces  me  that  he  was  murdered  that  night,  and  that  his  jewelry 
was  taken  from  him  to  prevent  identification  by  its  means.  All  the 
delusive  hopes  I  had  founded  on  his  separation  from  his  betrothed 
wife,  I  give  to  the  winds.  They  perish  before  this  fatal  discovery.  I 
now  swear,  and  record  the  oath  on  this  page.  That  I  nevermore  will 
discuss  this  mystery  with  any  human  creature,  until  I  hold  the  clew  to 
it  in  my  hand.     That  I  never  will  relax  in  my  secrecy  or  in  my  search. 
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That  I  will  fasten  the  crime  of  the  murder  of  my  dear  dead  boy,  upon 
the  murderer.     And  That  I  devote  myself  to  his  destruction." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
PHILANTHROPY,    PROFESSIONAL   AND   UNPROFESSIONAL. 

Full  half  a  year  had  come  and  gone,  and  Mr.  Crisparkle  sat  in  a 
waiting-room  in  the  London  chief  offices  of  the  Haven  of  Philanthropy, 
until  he  could  have  audience  of  Mr.  Honeythunder. 

In  his  college-days  of  athletic  exercises,  Mr.  Crisparkle  had  known 
professors  of  the  Noble  Art  of  fisticuffs,  and  had  attended  two  or  three 
of  their  gloved  gatherings.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
that  as  to  the  phrenological  formation  of  the  backs  of  their  heads,  the 
Professing  Philanthropists  were  uncommonly  like  the  Pugilists.  In 
the  development  of  all  those  organs  which  constitute,  or  attend,  a 
propensity  to  ''pitch  into"  your  fellow-creatures,  the  Philanthropists 
were  remarkably  favored.  There  were  several  Professors  passing  in 
and  out,  with  exactly  the  aggressive  air  upon  them  of  being  ready  for 
a  turn-up  with  any  Novice  who  might  happen  to  be  on  hand,  that  Mr. 
Crisparkle  well  remembered  in  the  circles  of  the  Fancy.  Preparations 
were  in  progress  for  a  moral  little  Mill  somewhere  on  the  rural  circuit, 
and  other  Professors  were  backing  this  or  that  Heavy-Weight  as  good 
for  such  or  such  speech-making  hits,  so  very  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  sporting  publicans  that  the  intended  Resolutions  might  have  been 
Rounds.  In  an  official  manager  of  these  displays  much  celebrated 
for  his  platform  tactics,  Mr.  Crisparkle  recognised  (in  a  suit  of  black) 
the  counterpart  of  a  deceased  benefactor  of  his  species,  an  eminent 
public  character,  once  known  to  fame  as  Frosty-faced  Fogo,  who  in 
days  of  yore  superintended  the  formation  of  the  magic  circle  with  the 
ropes  and  stakes.  There  were  only  three  conditions  of  resemblance 
wanting  between  these  Professors  and  those.  Firstly,  the  Philanthro- 
pists were  in  very  bad  training :  much  too  fleshy,  and  presenting,  both 
in  face  and  figure,  a  superabundance  of  what  is  known  to  Pugilistic 
Experts  as  Suet  Pudding.  Secondly,  the  Philanthropists  had  not  the 
good  temper  of  the  Pugilists,  and  used  worse  language.  Thirdly,  their 
fighting  code  stood  in  great  need  of  revision,  as  empowering  them  not 
only  to  bore  their  man  to  the  ropes,  but  to  bore  him  to  the  confines  of 
distraction ;  also  to  hit  him  when  he  was  down,  hit  him  anywhere  and 
anyhow,  kick  him,  stamp  upon  him,  gouge  him,  and  maul  him  behind 
his  back  without  mercy.  In  these  last  particulars  the  Professors  of 
the  Noble  Art  were  much  nobler  than  the  Professors  of  Philanthropy. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  was  so  completely  lost  in  musing  on  these  similarities 
and  dissimilarities,  at  the  same  time  watching  the  crowd  which  came 
and  went  by,  always,  as  it  seemed,  on  errands  of  antagonistically 
snatching  something  from  somebody,  and  never  giving  anything  to 
anybody :  that  his  name  was  called  before  he  heard  it.  On  his  at 
length  responding,  he  was  shown  by  a  miserably  shabby  and  under- 
paid stipendiary  Philanthropist  (who  could  hardly  have  done  worse  if 
he  had  taken  service  with  a  declared  enemy  of  the  human  race)  to 
Mr.  Honeythunder's  room. 
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"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Honeythunder  in  his  tremendous  voice,  like  a 
schoolmaster  issuing  orders  to  a  boy  of  whom  he  had  a  bad  opinion, 
"  sit  down." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  seated  himself. 

Mr.  Honeythunder,  having  signed  the  remaining  few  score  of  a  few 
thousand  circulars,  calling  upon  a  corresponding  number  of  families 
without  means  to  come  forward,  stump  up  instantly,  and  be  Philanthro- 
pists, or  go  to  the  Devil,  another  shabby  stipendiary  Philanthropist 
(highly  disinterested,  if  in  earnest)  gathered  these  into  a  basket  and 
walked  off  with  them. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  said  Mr.  Honeythunder,  turning  his  chair 
half  round  towards  him  when  they  were  alone,  and  squaring  his  arms 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  his  brows  knitted  as  if  he  added,  I 
am  going  to  make  short  work  of  you, — "  Now,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  we 
entertain  different  views,  you  and  I,  sir,  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life." 

"  Do  we  ? "  returned  the  Minor  Canon. 

"We  do,  sir." 

"  Might  I  ask  you,"  said  the  Minor  Canon,  "  what  are  your  views  on 
that  subject?" 

"That  human  life  is  a  thing  to  be  held  sacred,  sir." 

"  Might  I  ask  you,"  pursued  the  Minor  Canon  as  before,  "  what  you 
suppose  to  be  my  views  on  that  subject?" 

"  By  George,  sir ! "  returned  the  Philanthropist,  squaring  his  arms 
still  more,  as  he  frowned  on  Mr.  Crisparkle :  "  they  are  best  known  to 
yourself." 

"  Readily  admitted.  But  you  began  by  saying  that  we  took  different 
views,  you  know.  Therefore  (or  you  could  not  say  so)  you  must  have 
set  up  some  views  as  mine.  Pra}',  what  views  have  you  set  up  as 
mine  ? " 

"Here  is  a  man  —  and  a  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Honeythunder,  as  if 
that  made  the  matter  infinitely  worse,  and  he  could  have  easily  borne 
the  loss  of  an  old  one :  "  swept  off  the  face  cf  the  earth  by  a  deed  of 
violence.     What  do  you  call  that  ?  " 

"  Murder,"  said  the  Minor  Canon. 

"What  do  you  call  the  doer  of  that  deed,  sir?" 

"  A  murderer,"  said  the  Minor  Canon. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  j-ou  admit  so  much,  sir,"  retorted  Mr.  Honey- 
thunder, in  his  most  offensive  manner  ;  "  and  I  candidly  tell  you  that 
I  didn't  expect  it."  Here  he  lowered  heavily  at  Mr.  Crisparkle 
again. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  those  very  unjustifiable 
expressions." 

"  I  don't  sit  here,  sir,"  returned  the  Philanthropist,  raising  his  voice 
to  a  roar,  "  to  be  browbeaten." 

"  As  the  only  other  person  present,  no  one  can  possibly  know  that 
better  than  I  do,"  returned  the  Minor  Canon  very  quietly.  "  But  I 
interrupt  your  explanation." 

"  Murder ! "  proceeded  Mr.  Honeythunder,  in  a  kind  of  boisterous 
reverie,  with  his  platform  folding  of  his  arms,  and  his  platform  nod  of 
abhorrent  reflection  after  each  short  sentiment  of  a  word.  "  Blood- 
shed !  Abel !  Cain  !  I  hold  no  terms  with  Cain.  I  repudiate  with  a 
shudder  the  red  hand  when  it  is  offered  me." 
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Instead  of  instantly  leaping  into  his  chair  and  cheering  himself 
hoarse,  as  the  Brotherhood  in  public  meeting  assembled  would  infalli- 
bly have  done  on  this  cue,  Mr.  Crisparkle  merely  reversed  the  quiet 
crossing  of  his  legs,  and  said  mildly,  "  Don't  let  me  interrupt  your 
explanation  —  when  you  begin  it." 

"  The  Commandments  say  no  murder.  NO  murder,  sir ! "  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Honeythunder,  platformally  pausing  as  if  he  took  Mr. 
Crisparkle  to  task  for  having  distinctly  asserted  that  they  said,  You 
may  do  a  little  murder  and  then  leave  off. 

"  And  they  also  say,  you  shall  bear  no  false  witness,"  observed  Mr. 
Crisparkle. 

"  Enough ! "  bellowed  Mr.  Honeythunder,  with  a  solemnity  and 
severity  that  would  have  brought  the  house  down  at  a  meeting,  "  E  — 
e  —  nough !  My  late  wards  being  now  of  age,  and  I  being  released 
from  a  trust  which  I  cannot  contemplate  without  a  thrill  of  horror, 
there  are  the  accounts  which  you  have  undertaken  to  accept  on  their 
behalf,  and  there  is  a  statement  of  the  balance  which  you  have  under- 
taken to  receive,  and  which  you  cannot  receive  too  soon.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  I  wish,  that  as  a  man  and  a  Minor  Canon,  you  were 
better  employed,"  with  a  nod.  "  Better  employed,"  with  another  nod. 
"Bet  —  ter  em  —  ployed!"  with  another  and  the  three  nods  added 
up. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  rose,  a  little  heated  in  the  face,  but  with  perfect 
command  of  himself. 

"  Mr.  Honeythunder,"  he  said,  taking  up  the  papers  referred  to, 
"  my  being  better  or  worse  employed  than  I  am  at  present  is  a  matter 
of  taste  and  opinion.  You  might  think  me  better  employed  in  enrol- 
ling myself  a  member  of  your  Society." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  sir ! "  retorted  Mr.  Honeythunder,  shaking  his  head 
in  a  threatening  manner.  "  It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you 
had  done  that  long  ago  !  " 

"I  think  otherwise." 

"  Or,"  said  Mr.  Honeythunder,  shaking  his  head  again,  "  I  might 
think  one  of  your  profession  better  employed  in  devoting  himself  to 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  guilt  than  in  leaving  that  duty  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  layman." 

"  I  may  regard  my  profession  from  a  point  of  view  which  teaches 
me  that  its  first  duty  is  towards  those  who  are  in  necessity  and  tribu- 
lation, who  are  desolate  and  oppressed,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  "  How- 
ever, as  I  have  quite  clearly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  no  part  of  my 
profession  to  make  professions,  I  say  no  more  of  that.  But  I  owe  it  to 
Mr.  Neville,  and  to  Mr.  Neville's  sister  (and  in  a  much  lower  degree 
to  myself),  to  say  to  you  that  I  knotu  I  was  in  the  full  possession  and 
understanding  of  Mr.  Neville's  mind  and  heart  at  the  time  of  this 
occurrence  ;  and  that,  without  in  the  least  coloring  or  concealing  what 
was  to  be  deplored  in  him  and  required  to  be  corrected,  I  feel  certain 
that  his  tale  is  true.  Feeling  that  certainty,  I  befriend  him.  As  long 
as  that  certainty  shall  last  I  will  befriend  him.  And  if  any  considera- 
tion could  shake  me  in  this  resolve,  I  should  be  so  ashamed  of  myself 
for  my  meanness,  that  no  man's  good  opinion, —  no,  nor  no  woman's, — 
so  gained,  could  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  my  own." 
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Good  fellow !  Manly  fellow  !  And  he  was  so  modest,  too.  There 
was  no  more  self-assertion  in  the  Minor  Canon  than  in  the  schoolboy 
who  had  stood  in  the  breezy  playing-fields  keeping  a  wicket.  He  was 
simply  and  stanchly  true  to  his  duty  alike  in  the  large  case  and  in  the 
small.  So  all  true  souls  ever  are.  So  every  true  soul  ever  was,  ever 
is,  and  ever  will  be.  There  is  nothing  little  to  the  really  great  in 
spirit. 

"  Then  who  do  you  make  out  did  the  deed  ? "  asked  Mr.  Honey- 
thunder,  turning  on  him  abruptly. 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  that  in  my  desire  to  clear 
one  man  I  should  lightly  criminate  another!     I  accuse  no  one." 

"Tcha!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Honeythunder  with  great  disgust;  for  this 
was  by  no  means  the  principle  on  which  the  Philanthropic  Brother- 
hood usually  proceeded.  "And,  sir,  you  are  not  a  disinterested 
witness,  we  must  bear  in  mind." 

"  How  am  I  an  interested  one  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Crisparkle,  smiling 
innocently,  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

"  There  was  a  certain  stipend,  sir,  paid  to  you  for  your  pupil,  which 
may  have  warped  your  judgment  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Honeythunder, 
coarsely. 

"Perhaps  I  expect  to  retain  it  still?"  Mr.  Crisparkle  returned, 
enlightened  ;  "  do  you  mean  that  too  ? " 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  the  professional  Philanthropist,  getting  up  and 
thrusting  his  hands  down  into  his  trousers'  pockets,  "  I  don't  go  about 
measuring  people  for  caps.  If  people  find  I  have  any  about  me  that 
fit  'em,  they  can  put  'em  on  and  wear  'em,  if  they  like.  That's  their 
lookout,  not  mine." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  eyed  him  with  a  just  indignation,  and  took  him  to 
task  thus : 

"  Mr.  Honeythunder,  I  hoped  when  I  came  in  here  that  I  might  be 
under  no  necessity  of  commenting  on  the  introduction  of  platform 
manners  or  platform  manoeuvres  among  the  decent  forbearances  of 
private  life.  But  you  have  given  me  such  a  specimen  of  both  that  I 
should  be  a  fit  subject  for  both  if  I  remained  silent  respecting  them. 
They  are  detestable." 

"They  don't  suitjiw/,  I  dare  say,  sir." 

"They  are,"  repeated  Mr.  Crisparkle,  without  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion, "  detestable.  They  violate  equally  the  justice  that  should  belong 
to  Christians,  and  the  restraints  that  should  belong  to  gentlemen. 
You  assume  a  great  crime  to  have  been  committed  by  one  whom  I, 
acquainted  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  and  having  numerous 
reasons  on  my  side,  devoutly  believe  to  be  innocent  of  it.  Because 
I  differ  from  you  on  that  vital  point,  what  is  your  platform  resource .'' 
Instantly  to  turn  upon  me,  charging  that  I  have  no  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  itself,  but  am  its  aider  and  abettor !  So, 
another  time — taking  me  as  representing  your  opponent  in  other 
cases  —  you  set  up  a  platform  credulity  :  a  moved  and  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously  profession  of  faith  in  some  ridiculous  delusion  or 
mischievous  imposition.  I  decline  to  believe  it,  and  you  fall  back 
upon  your  platform  resource  of  proclaiming  that  I  believe  nothing  \ 
that  because  I  will  not  bow  down  to  a  false  God  of  your  making,  I 
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deny  the  true  God  !  Another  time,  you  make  the  platform  discovery 
that  War  is  a  calamity,  and  you  propose  to  abolish  it  by  a  string  of 
twisted  resolutions  tossed  into  the  air  like  the  tail  of  a  kite.  I  do  not 
admit  the  discovery  to  be  yours  in  the  least,  and  I  have  not  a  grain  of 
faith  in  your  remedy.  Again,  your  platform  resource  of  representing 
me  as  revelling  in  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field  like  a  fiend  incarnate  ! 
Another  time,  in  another  of  your  undiscriminating  platform  rushes,  you 
would  punish  the  sober  for  the  drunken.  I  claim  consideration  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  refreshment  of  the  sober  ;  and  you 
presently  make  platform  proclamation  that  I  have  a  depraved  desire 
to  turn  Heaven's  creatures  into  swine  and  wild  beasts !  In  all  such 
cases  your  movers,  and  your  seconders,  and  your  supporters  —  your 
regular  Professors  of  all  degrees  —  run  amuck  like  so  many  mad 
Malays ;  habitually  attributing  the  lowest  and  basest  motives  with  the 
utmost  recklessness  (let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  instance  in 
yourself  for  which  you  should  blush),  and  quoting  figures  which  you 
know  to  be  as  wilfully  one-sided  as  a  statement  of  any  complicated 
account  that  should  be  all  Creditor  side  and  no  Debtor,  or  all  Debtor 
side  and  no  Creditor.  Therefore  it  is,  Mr.  Honeythunder,  that  I  con- 
sider the  platform  a  sufficiently  bad  example  and  a  sufiiciently  bad 
school,  even  in  public  life  ;  but  hold  that,  carried  into  private  life,  it 
becomes  an  unendurable  nuisance." 

"  These  are  strong  words,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  Philanthropist. 

"1  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.     "Good-morning." 

He  walked  out  of  the  Haven  at  a  great  rate,  but  soon  fell  into  his 
regular  brisk  pace,  and  soon  had  a  smile  upon  his  face  as  he  went 
along,  wondering  what  the  china  shepherdess  would  have  said  if  she 
had  seen  him  pounding  Mr.  Honeythunder  in  the  late  little  lively 
affair.  For  Mr.  Crisparkle  had  just  enough  of  harmless  vanity  to 
hope  that  he  had  hit  hard,  and  to  glow  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
trimmed  the  Philanthropic  jacket  pretty  handsomely. 

He  took  himself  to  Staple  Inn,  but  not  to  P.  J.  T.  and  Mr.  Grew- 
gious.  Full  many  a  creaking  stair  he  climbed  before  he  reached  some 
attic  rooms  in  a  corner,  turned  the  latch  of  their  unbolted  door,  and 
stood  beside  the  table  of  Neville  Landless. 

An  air  of  retreat  and  solitude  hung  about  the  rooms,  and  about 
their  inhabitant.  He  was  much  worn,  and  so  were  they.  Their 
sloping  ceilings,  cumbrous  rusty  locks  and  grates,  and  heavy  wooden 
bins  and  beams,  slowly  mouldering  withal,  had  a  prisonous  look,  and 
he  had  the  haggard  face  of  a  prisoner.  Yet  the  sunlight  shone  in  at 
the  ugly  garret  window  which  had  a  penthouse  to  itself  thrust  out 
among  the  tiles  ;  and  on  the  cracked  and  smoke-blackened  parapet 
beyond,  some  of  the  deluded  sparrows  of  the  place  rheumaticaJly 
hopped  like  little  feathered  cripples  who  had  left  their  crutches  in 
their  nests  ;  and  there  was  a  play  of  living  leaves  at  hand  that  changed 
the  air,  and  made  an  imperfect  sort  of  music  in  it  that  would  have 
been  melody  in  the  country. 

The  rooms  were  sparely  furnished,  but  with  good  store  of  books. 
Everything  expressed  the  abode  of  a  poor  student.  That  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle had  been  either  chooser,  lender,  or  donor  of  the  books,  or  that 
he  combined  the  three  characters,  might  have  been  easily  seen  in  the 
friendly  beam  of  his  eyes  upon  them  as"  he  entered. 
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"  How  goes  it,  Neville  ? " 

"I  am  in  good  heart,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and  working  away." 

"  I  wish  your  eyes  were  not  quite  so  large  and  not  quite  so  bright," 
said  the  Minor  Canon,  slowly  releasing  the  hand  he  had  taken  in  his. 

"  They  brighten  at  the  sight  of  you,"  returned  Neville.  "  If  you 
were  to  fall  away  from  me,  they  would  soon  be  dull  enough." 

"  Rally,  rally  !  "  urged  the  other,  in  a  stimulating  tone.  "  Fight  for 
it,  Neville  !  " 

"  If  I  were  dying,  I  feel  as  if  a  word  from  you  would  rally  me  ;  if 
my  pulse  had  stopped,  I  feel  as  if  your  touch  would  make  it  beat 
again,"  said  Neville.     "  But  I  have  rallied,  and  am  doing  famously." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  turned  him  with  his  face  a  little  more  towards  the 

"  I  want  to  see  a  ruddier  touch  here,  Neville,"  he  said,  indicating 
his  own  healthy  cheek  by  way  of  pattern  :  "  I  want  more  sun  to  shine 
upon  you." 

Neville  drooped  suddenly  as  he  replied  in  a  lowered  voice,  "  I  am 
not  hardy  enough  for  that  yet.  I  may  become  so,  but  I  cannot  bear 
it  yet.  If  3'ou  had  gone  through  those  Cloisterham  streets  as  I  did  ; 
if  you  had  seen,  as  I  did,  those  averted  eyes,  and  the  better  sort  of 
people  silently  giving  me  too  much  room  to  pass,  that  I  might  not 
touch  them  or  come  near  them,  you  wouldn't  think  it  quite  unreason- 
able that  I  cannot  go  about  in  the  daylight." 

"  My  poor  fellow  ! "  said  the  Minor  Canon,  in  a  tone  so  purely 
sympathetic  that  the  young  man  caught  his  hand :  "  I  never  said  it 
was  unreasonable  :  never  thought  so.     But  I  should  like  you  to  do  it." 

"And  that  would  give  me  the  strongest  motive  to  do  it.  But  I 
cannot  yet.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  eyes  of  even  the 
stream  of  strangers  I  pass  in  this  vast  city  look  at  me  without 
suspicion.  I  feel  marked  and  tainted,  even  when  I  go  out  —  as  I  do 
only  —  at  night.  But  the  darkness  covers  me  then,  and  I  take  courage 
from  it." 

Mr.  Crisparkle  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  stood  looking 
down  at  him. 

"  If  I  could  have  changed  my  name,"  said  Neville,  "  I  would  have 
done  so.  But  as  you  wisely  pointed  out  to  me,  I  can't  do  that,  for  it 
would  look  like  guilt.  If  I  could  have  gone  to  some  distant  place,  I 
might  have  found  relief  in  that,  but  the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  for  the  same  reason.  Hiding  and  escaping  would  be  the  construc- 
tion in  either  case.  It  seems  a  little  hard  to  be  so  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
innocent ;  but  I  don't  complain." 

"And  you  must  expect  no  miracle  to  help  you,  Neville,"  said  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  compassionately. 

"  No,  sir,  I  know  that.  The  ordinary  fulness  of  time  and  circum- 
stance is  all  I  have  to  trust  to." 

"  It  will  right  you  at  last,  Neville." 

"  So  I  believe,  and  I  hope  I  may  live  to  know  it." 

But  perceiving  that  the  despondent  mood  into  which  he  was  falling 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  Minor  Canon,  and  (it  may  be)  feeling  that  the 
broad  hand  upon  his  shoulder  was  not  then  quite  as  steady  as  its  own 
natural  strength  had  rendered  it  when  it  first  touched  him  just  now,  he 
brightened  and  said, — 
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"  Excellent  circumstances  for  study,  anyhow !  and  you  know,  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  what  need  I  have  of  study  in  all  ways.  Not  to  mention 
that  you  have  advised  me  to  study  for  the  difficult  profession  of  the 
law,  specially,  and  that  of  course  I  am  guiding  myself  by  the  advice 
of  such  a  friend  and  helper.     Such  a  good  friend  and  helper  ! " 

He  took  the  fortifying  hand  from  his  shoulder,  and  kissed  it.  Mr. 
Crisparkle  beamed  at  the  books,  but  not  so  brightly  as  when  he  had 
entered. 

"  I  gather  from  your  silence  on  the  subject  that  my  late  guardian  is 
adverse,  Mr.  Crisparkle  ? " 

The  Minor  Canon  answered,  "  Your  late  guardian  is  a  —  a  most  un- 
reasonable person,  and  it  signifies  nothing  to  any  reasonable  person 
whether  he  is  rti'/verse  or/^rverse,  or  the  reverse." 

"Well  for  me  that  I  have  enough  with  economy  to  live  upon,"  sighed 
Neville,  half-wearily  and  half-cheerily,  "while  I  wait  to  be  learned  and 
wait  to  be  righted  !  Else  I  might  have  proved  the  proverb  that  while 
the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves  !  " 

He  opened  some  books  as  he  said  it,  and  was  soon  immersed  in 
their  interleaved  and  annotated  passages,  while  Mr.  Crisparkle  sat 
beside  him,  expounding,  correcting,  and  advising.  The  Minor  Canon's 
cathedral  duties  made  these  visits  of  his  difficult  to  accomplish,  and 
only  to  be  compassed  at  intervals  of  many  weeks.  But  they  were  as 
serviceable  as  they  were  precious  to  Neville  Landless. 

When  they  had  got  through  such  studies  as  they  had  in  hand,  they 
stood  leaning  on  the  window-sill,  and  looking  down  upon  the  patch  of 
garden.  "  Next  week,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  you  will  cease  to  be 
alone,  and  will  have  a  devoted  companion." 

"  And  yet,"  returned  Neville,  "  this  seems  an  uncongenial  place  to 
bring  my  sister  to  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  Minor  Canon.  "  There  is  duty  to  be 
done  here ;  and  there  are  womanly  feeling,  sense,  and  courage  wanted 
here." 

"  I  meant,"  explained  Neville,  "  that  the  surrovmdings  are  so  dull 
and  unwomanly,  and  that  Helena  can  have  no  suitable  friend  or 
society  here." 

"  You  have  only  to  remember,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  that  you  are 
here  yourself,  and  that  she  has  to  draw  you  into  the  sunlight." 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then  Mr.  Crisparkle  began 
anew. 

"  When  we  first  spoke  together,  Neville,  you  told  me  that  your  sister 
had  risen  out  of  the  disadvantages  of  your  past  lives  as  superior  to 
you  as  the  tower  of  Cloisterham  Cathedral  is  higher  than  the  chimneys 
of  Minor  Canon  Corner.     Do  you  remember  that .-"  " 

"  Right  well !  " 

"  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  at  the  time  an  enthusiastic  flight.  No 
matter  what  I  think  it  now.  Wliat  I  would  emphasise  is,  that  under 
the  head  of  Pride  your  sister  is  a  great  and  opportune  example  to  you.'' 

"  Under  all  heads  that  are  included  in  the  composition  of  a  fine 
character,  she  is." 

"  Say  so  ;  but  take  this  one.  Your  sister  has  learnt  how  to  govern 
what  is  proud  in  her  nature.     She  can  dominate  it  even  when  it  is 
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wounded  through  her  sympathy  with  you.  No  doubt  she  has  suffered 
deeply  in  those  same  streets  where  you  suffered  deeply.  No  doubt 
her  life  is  darkened  by  the  cloud  that  darkens  yours.  But  bending 
her  pride  into  a  grand  composure  that  is  not  haughty  or  aggressive, 
but  is  a  sustained  confidence  in  you  and  in  the  truth,  she  has  won  her 
way  through  those  streets  until  she  passes  along  them  as  high  in  the 
general  respect  as  any  one  who  treads  them.  Every  day  and  hour  of 
her  life  since  Edwin  Drood's  disappearance,  she  has  faced  malignity 
and  folly  —  for  you  —  as  only  a  brave  nature  well  directed  can.  So 
it  will  be  with  her  to  the  end.  Another  and  weaker  kind  of  pride 
might  sink  broken-hearted,  but  never  such  a  pride  as  hers :  which 
knows  no  shrinking,  and  can  get  no  mastery  over  her." 

The  pale  cheek  beside  him  flushed  under  the  comparison  and  the 
hint  implied  in  it.     "  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  imitate  her,"  said  Neville. 

"  Do  so,  and  be  a  truly  brave  man  as  she  is  a  truly  brave  woman," 
answered  Mr.  Crisparkle,  stoutly.  "  It  is  growing  dark.  Will  you  go 
my  way  with  me,  when  it  is  quite  dark.'  Mind !  It  is  not  I  who  wait 
for  darkness." 

Neville  replied  that  he  would  accompany  him  directly.  But  Mr. 
Crisparkle  said  he  had  a  moment's  call  to  make  on  Mr.  Grewgious  as 
an  act  of  courtesy,  and  would  run  across  to  that  gentleman's  chambers, 
and  rejoin  Neville  on  his  own  doorstep  if  he  would  come  down  there 
to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  bolt  upright  as  usual,  sat  taking  his  wine  in  the  dusk 
at  his  open  window  ;  his  wineglass  and  decanter  on  the  round  table 
at  his  elbow ;  himself  and  his  legs  on  the  window-seat ;  only  one 
hinge  in  his  whole  body,  like  a  bootjack. 

"  How  do  you  do,  reverend  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  abundant 
offers  of  hospitality  which  were  as  cordially  declined  as  made.  "  And 
how  is  your  charge  getting  on  over  the  way  in  the  set  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  recommending  to  you  as  vacant  and  eligible  ? " 

Mr.  Crisparkle  replied  suitably. 

"  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  because  I 
entertain  a  sort  of  fancy  for  having  him  under  my  eye." 

As  Mr.  Grewgious  had  to  turn  his  eye  up  considerably  before  he 
could  see  the  chambers,  the  phrase  was  to  be  taken  figuratively  and 
not  literally, 

"And  how  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jasper,  reverend  sir?"  said  Mr. 
Grewgious. 

Mr.  Crisparkle  had  left  him  pretty  well. 

"  And  where  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jasper,  reverend  sir?" 

Mr.  Crisparkle  had  left  him  at  Cloisterham, 

"  And  when  did  you  leave  Mr.  Jasper,  reverend  sir  ? " 

That  morning. 

"  Umps !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  He  didn't  say  he  was  coming, 
perhaps  ? " 

"  Coming  where  ?  " 

"  Anywhere,  for  instance  ?  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 

"No." 

"  Because  here  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  who  had  asked  all  these 
questions  with  his  pre-occupied  glance  directed  out  at  window.  "  And 
he  don't  look  agreeable  ;  does  he?" 
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Mr.  Crisparkle  was  craning  towards  the  window,  when  Mr.  Grew- 
gious  added, — 

"  If  you  will  kindly  step  round  here  behind  me  in  the  gloom  of  the 
room,  and  will  cast  your  eye  at  the  second-floor  landing  window,  in 
yonder  house,  I  think  you  will  hardly  fail  to  see  a  slinking  individual 
in  whom  I  recognise  our  local  friend." 

"  You  are  right !  "  cried  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  Umps  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  Then  he  added,  turning  his  face 
so  abruptly  that  his  head  nearly  came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle's  :  "  What  should  you  say  that  our  local  friend  was  up  to  ?  " 

The  last  passage  he  had  been  shown  in  the  Diary  returned  on  Mr. 
Crisparkle's  mind  with  the  force  of  a  strong  recoil,  and  he  asked  Mr. 
Grewgious  if  he  thought  it  possible  that  Neville  was  to  be  harassed 
by  the  keeping  of  a  watch  upon  him  t 

"  A  watch,"  repeated  Mr.  Grewgious,  musingly.     "  Ay  !  " 

"Which  would  not  only  of  itself  haunt  and  torture  his  life,"  said 
Mr.  Crisparkle,  warmly,  "  but  would  expose  him  to  the  torment  of  a 
perpetually  reviving  suspicion,  whatever  he  might  do,  or  wherever  he 
might  go  ? " 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  musingly  still.  "  Do  I  see  him  waiting 
for  you  ? " 

"  No  doubt  you  do." 

"  Then  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  my  getting  up  to 
see  you  out,  and  to  go  out  to  join  him,  and  to  go  the  way  that  you 
were  going,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  our  local  friend  ? "  said  Mr. 
Grewgious.  "  I  entertain  a  sort  of  fancy  for  having  him  under  my 
eye  to-night,  do  you  know  ?  " 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  with  a  significant  nod,  complied,  and,  rejoining 
Neville,  went  away  with  him.  They  dined  together,  and  parted  at  the 
yet  unfinished  and  undeveloped  railway  station  :  Mr.  Crisparkle  to  get 
home  ;  Neville  to  walk  the  streets,  cross  the  bridges,  make  a  wide 
round  of  the  city  in  the  friendly  darkness,  and  tire  himself  out. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  returned  from  his  solitary  expedition,  and 
climbed  his  staircase.  The  night  was  hot,  and  the  windows  of  the 
staircase  were  all  wide  open.  Coming  to  the  top,  it  gave  him  a 
passing  chill  of  surprise  (there  being  no  rooms  but  his  up  there)  to 
find  a  stranger  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  more  after  the  manner  of  a 
venturesome  glazier  than  an  amateur  ordinarily  careful  of  his  neck  ; 
in  fact,  so  much  more  outside  the  window  than  inside,  as  to  suggest 
the  thought  that  he  must  have  come  up  by  the  waterspout  instead  of 
the  stairs. 

The  stranger  said  nothing  until  Neville  put  his  key  in  his  door  ; 
then,  seeming  to  make  sure  of  his  identity  from  the  action,  he  spoke : — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  coming  from  the  window  with  a  frank 
and  smiling  air,  and  a  prepossessing  address  ;  "  the  beans." 

Neville  was  quite  at  a  loss. 

"Runners,"  said  the  visitor.     "Scarlet.     Next  door  at  the  back." 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  Neville.     "  And  the  mignonette  and  wallflower  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  Pray  walk  in." 

"Thank  you." 
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Neville  lighted  his  candles,  and  the  visitor  sat  down.  A  handsome 
gentleman,  with  a  young  face,  but  an  older  figure  in  its  robustness  and 
its  breadth  of  shoulder  ;  say  a  man  of  eight-and- twenty,  or  at  the 
utmost  thirty :  so  extremely  sunburnt  that  the  contrast  between  his 
brown  visage  and  the  white  forehead  shaded  out  of  doors  by  his  hat, 
and  the  glimpses  of  white  throat  below  the  neckerchief,  would  have 
been  almost  ludicrous  but  for  his  broad  temples,  bright  blue  eyes, 
clustering  brown  hair,  and  laughing  teeth. 

"  I  have  noticed,"  said  he  ;  " — my  name  is  Tartar." 

Neville  inclined  his  head. 

"  I  have  noticed  (excuse  me)  that  you  shut  yourself  up  a  good  deal, 
and  that  you  seem  to  like  my  garden  aloft  here.  If  you  would  like  a 
little  more  of  it,  I  could  throw  out  a  few  lines  and  stays  between  my 
windows  and  yours,  which  the  runners  would  take  to  directly.  And  I 
have  some  boxes,  both  of  mignonette  and  wallflower,  that  I  could 
shove  on  along  the  gutter  (with  a  boat-hook  I  have  by  me)  to  your 
windows,  and  draw  back  again  when  they  wanted  watering  or  garden- 
ing, and  shove  on  again  when  they  were  ship-shape,  so  that  they  would 
cause  you  no  trouble.  I  couldn't  take  this  liberty  without  asking  your 
permission,  so  I  venture  to  ask  it.  Tartar,  corresponding  set,  next 
door." 

"You  are  very  kind." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  ought  to  apologise  for  looking  in  so  late.  But 
having  noticed  (excuse  me)  that  you  generally  walk  out  at  night,  I 
thought  I  should  inconvenience  you  least  by  awaiting  your  return.  I 
am  always  afraid  of  inconveniencing  busy  men,  being  an  idle  man." 

"I  should  not  have  thought  so,  from  your  appearance." 

"  No?  I  take  it  as  a  compliment.  In  fact,  I  was  bred  in  the  Royal 
Navy  and  was  First  Lieutenant  when  I  quitted  it.  But  an  uncle,  dis- 
appointed in  the  service,  leaving  me  his  property  on  condition  that  I 
left  the  Navy,  I  accepted  the  fortune  and  resigned  my  commission." 

"  Lately,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  had  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  knocking  about  first. 
I  came  here  some  nine  months  before  you  ;  I  had  had  one  crop  before 
you  came.  I  chose  this  place  because,  having  served  last  in  a  little 
Corvette,  I  knew  I  should  feel  more  at  home  where  I  had  a  constant 
opportunity  of  knocking  my  head  against  the  ceiling.  Besides,  it 
would  never  do  for  a  man  who  had  been  aboard  ship  from  his  boyhood 
to  turn  luxurious  all  at  once.  Besides,  again  :  having  been  accustomed 
to  a  very  short  allowance  of  land  all  my  life,  I  thought  I'd  feel  my 
way  to  the  command  of  a  landed  estate  by  beginning  in  boxes." 

Whimsically  as  this  was  said,  there  was  a  touch  of  merry  earnest- 
ness in  it  that  made  it  doubly  whimsical. 

"  However,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  I  have  talked  quite  enough  about 
myself  It  is  not  my  way,  I  hope  ;  it  has  merely  been  to  present 
myself  to  you  naturally.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  I 
have  described,  it  will  be  a  charity,  for  it  will  give  me  something  more 
to  do.  And  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  will  entail  any  interruption 
or  intrusion  on  you,  for  that  is  far  from  my  intention." 

Neville  replied  that  he  was  greatly  obliged,  and  that  he  thankfully 
accepted  the  kind  proposal. 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  take  your  windows  in  tow,"  said  the  Lieutenant. 
"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  you  when  I  have  been  gardening  at  mine, 
and  you  have  been  looking  on,  I  have  thought  you  (excuse  me)  rather 
too  studious  and  delicate.      May  I  ask,  is  your  health  at  all  affected  ?  " 

"  I  have  undergone  some  mental  distress,"  said  Neville,  confused, 
"which  has  stood  me  in  the  stead  of  illness." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

With  the  greatest  delicacy  he  shifted  his  ground  to  the  windows 
again,  and  asked  if  he  could  look  at  one  of  them.  On  Neville's 
opening  it,  he  immediately  sprang  out,  as  if  he  were  going  aloft  with 
a  whole  watch  in  an  emergency,  and  were  setting  a  bright  example. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  cried  Neville,  "  don't  do  that !  ^^'here  are 
you  going,  Mr.  Tartar?     You'll  be  dashed  to  pieces  !  " 

"  AH  well !  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  coolly  looking  about  him  on  the 
housetop.  "  All  taut  and  trim  here.  Those  lines  and  stays  shall  be 
rigged  before  you  turn  out  in  the  morning.  May  I  take  this  short  cut 
home  and  say,  good  night  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Tartar  !  "  urged  Neville.  "  Pray  !  It  makes  me  giddy  to  see 
you!" 

But  Mr.  Tartar,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  the  deftness  of  a  cat, 
had  already  dipped  through  his  scuttle  of  scarlet-runners  without 
breaking  a  leaf,  and  "gone  below." 

Mr.  Grewgious,  his  bedroom  window-blind  held  aside  with  his  hand, 
happened  at  that  moment  to  have  Neville's  chambers  under  his  eye 
for  the  last  time  that  night.  Fortunately  his  eye  was  on  the  front  of 
the  house  and  not  the  back,  or  this  remarkable  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance might  have  broken  his  rest  as  a  phenomenon.  But  Mr. 
Grewgious  seeing  nothing  there,  not  even  a  light  in  the  windows,  his 
gaze  wandered  from  the  windows  to  the  stars,  as  if  he  would  have 
read  in  them  something  that  was  hidden  from  him.  Many  of  us  would 
if  we  could ;  but  none  of  us  so  much  as  know  our  letters  in  the  stars 
yet  —  or  seem  likely  to  do  it  in  this  state  of  existence  —  and  few 
languages  can  be  read  until  their  alphabets  are  mastered. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TANKARDS. 


For  The  Nevt  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THIRSTY  ?     Truly,  the  day  is  hot ;  but  ride  a  rod  to  the  right, 
I'll  show  you  a  draught  as  clear  and  pure  as  ever  blessed  your  sight. 
Halt.     Do  you  see  those  light-green  plants  that  stand  up  here  and  there, 
Shaped  like  a  funnel,  large  and  broad,  and  steady  against  the  air  ? 
Dismount  and  drink.     No  better  draught  from  fountain  e'er  gushed  up  I 
Each  leafy  goblet  brimful  !     Phil,  I  pledge  you  in  Nature's  cup  ! 

Another  yet  }    Dick  used  to  chant  (galloping  down  this  way, 

Gallant  and  young,  with  gun  and  hound)  a  flashing  roundelay. 

Of  a  Fairy  Queen  in  the  valley  here  who  loved  her  hunter  bold  : 

"  Blue  was  his  e3'e,"  the  song  went  on,  "  and  his  long  hair  bright  as  gold  ;  " 

For  his  fair  sake  the  fair  Queen  made  these  kindly  plants  to  grow  ; 

And  under  the  ground  her  maids  still  stand,  all  in  a  patient  row, 

Holding  in  never-tiring  hand  the  stem  of  a  fairy  vase, 

And  drooping  each  to  the  world  below  her  pretty  patient  face. 

Strange  !  that  from  one  of  these,  whose  legend  pleased  him  so, 

Poor  Dick  should  quench  his  latest  thirst !     Just  over  there,  you  know, 

That  fight  was  fought ;  and  right  and  left  their  bullets  mowed  us  down. 

And  women  and  children  pale  with  fright,  went  flying  into  the  town 

From  the  burning  houses  beyond.     The  fight  was  bloody,  but  quick  ; 

And  I  l\ad  my  eye  on  him  many  a  time,  for  I  was  proud  of  Dick, 

The  youngest  one  of  us  all.     He  fought  like  a  man  that  day  ; 

I  could  scarcely  find  him  under  the  dead  when  the  smoke  had  blown  away. 

He  was  dying,  poor  Dick  !  but  the  same  old  smile  was  over  his  bloody  face  ; 

I  dragged  him  here  and  slaked  his  thirst  out  of  a  fairy-vase. 

So  he  died. 

Had  you  come  when  you  promised,  Phil,  in  'fifty-eight  or  nine 
(Do  you  mind  the  night  you  promised,  Phil,  floating  down  the  Rhine  ?), 
I  could  have  pledged  you  in  rare  old  wine,  from  cups  of  wroughten  gold  ! 
Slaves  to  )'our  right  and  left,  in  lofty  halls  and  old  ! 
But  over  the  tops  of  yonder  hill,  do  you  see  those  chimneys  stand, 
Lonely  and  black .'     And  stretching  further,  yon  waste  of  ruined  land  t 

That  is  all  I  have  left,  Phil  !     The  house  where  I  was  born 
Was  sacked  and  burned  with  the  rest  that  day  ;  the  fields  were  left  forlorw 
Trampled,  and  open  ;  the  slaves  strewn  hither  and  yon.     Free  .-'     Yes  ! 
And  half  of  them  cursing  the  glorious  day  they  were  meant  to  bless  ! 
31 
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My  motlier,  she  pined  and  pined,  after  Dick  (her  youngest)  died, 
And  it  wasn't  long  (thank  God  !)  before  she  slept  by  his  side. 
How  could  I  ever  have  borne  to  come  to  her  with  defeat  on  my  face  ? 
So  what  does  it  matter  after  all,  since  I  am  the  last  of  my  race  ? 

Your  pardon,  Philip  !     I  never  meant  to  stand  puling  and  whining  so, 
Like  a  half-sick  school-boy  !     But  all  these  things  came  rushing  back,  you 

know, 
At  sight  of  this  marshy  spot,  with  the  Tankards  growing  over. 
Now,  I  am  Lord  of  the  Past  no  more,  but  a  free  and  landless  rover  ! 
To  saddle,  my  friend  !  but  e'er  we  go,  drain  one  more  beaker  up  ! 
Pledge  me  my  proud  and  failing  race  —  and  dash  aside  the  cup  ! 

MoLLiE  E.  Moore. 


AMONG   THE    SHAKERS. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazi.ve. 


IT  was  my  privilege  to  visit  this  Society  in  company  with  a  lady 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  order,  and  who 
was  now  returning  after  an  absence  of  forty-one  years  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  her  youth.  Having  voted  ourselves  into  a  "  committee  of 
ways  and  means,"  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  proceed  to  Shaker 
Ferry,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  by  boat  via  Carrolton  and 
Frankfort.  It  was  the  evening  of  Saturday  when  the  "  Blue  Wing  "  left 
the  busy  wharf  at  Louisville.  On  board  1  found  much  to  instruct  and 
amuse  me  in  the  study  of  character,  a  favorite  pursuit ;  and  was 
made  to  blush  for  my  country  simplicity  by  the  voluminous  and  rather 
loud  costume  of  a  corpulent  lady  of  the  ton,  who  in  exact  ratio  to  her 
own  greatness,  accidental  and  personal,  was  impressed  with  the 
insignificance  of  the  world  at  large.  This  lady  of  blood  and  position 
talked  perpetually  in  a  very  elevated  tone  to  a  fat  corn-seller  who  had 
stock  on  board,  wore  his  hat  awry,  and  smoked  in  the  cabin  to  the 
utter  defiance  of  all  rules  and  regulations,  and  succeeded  in  appearing 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  squeaking  of  his  swine 
caused  a  number  of  sleepy  passengers  to  indulge  freely  in  profanity  ; 
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wholly  ignoring  the  quiet  contempt  of  the  well-bred  chambermaid,  who 
was  only  restrained  from  a  violent  expression  of  her  disgust  by  a 
warning  glance  from  the  steward  who  looked  significantly  in  the 
direction  of  my  tablets  and  pencil.  I  interpreted  the  action  which 
confused  them  so  much  that  I  observed  by  way  of  relieving  their 
embarrassment,  "  I  am  going  to  visit  the  Shakers,  Aunty ;  have  you 
ever  been  there  ? " 

"  Oh !  that  I  have,  Missy  \  and  a  nicer  set  of  people  I  never  saw. 
They  often  take  trips  with  us  to  the  Junction.  They  are  so  well 
behaved,  so  quiet,  disturbing  nobody ;  which  is  the  first  sign  of  a  lad)' 
or  gentleman  ! " 

Here  Aunt  Laura,  who  was  an  aristocratic  colored  woman  of  the 
old  school,  sustaining  in  her  somewhat  dumpy  figure  yet  comprehen- 
sive character  all  the  dignity  of  her  old  master's  family,  looked 
ominously  wrathful  at  the  corn-seller,  who  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving to  a  nicety  his  equilibrium  had  mounted  his  No.  14's  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  delicate  rosewood  chairs,  and  remarked  : — 

"  Yes  !  they  are  a  nice  people,  very  nice  people  indeed  !  "  This  was 
said  with  an  air  strongly  suggestive  of  the  intimation  that  it  was  thits 
simply  because  he  said  so.  "  My  father  had  a  grain-farm  near  them. 
I  used  often  to  go  through  their  cellars  just  for  the  fun  of  peeping 
under  the  bonnets  of  the  pretty  dairymaids.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  'em  so  ;  they  ought  to  marry  men  of  their 
choice  and  raise  families  like  other  folk." 

"  As  fixr  as  that  is  concerned,"  interrupted  the  ponderous  lady,  with 
a  scornful  glance  in  the  direction  of  a  mother  who  was  worrying  with 
three  ill-regulated  children,  puny  in  appearance  and  rather  poorly 
clad — "I  think  it  a  greater  sin  for  the  majority  of  people  to  marry 
with  nothing  to  support  themselves  or  their  families  upon." 

"  They  keep  a  mighty  fine  table,"  ventured  the  thin  lady  with  timely 
tact,  cautiously,  as  one  who  was  parrying  a  thrust  whose  aim  she  was 
anxious  to  ignore. 

"  True,"  added  the  weighty  gentleman  ;  "  yet  why  they  should  take 
such  a  world  of  trouble  to  spread  a  banquet  fit  for  kings  and  live 
simply  on  vegetable  broth  is  a  mystery  to  me  ! "  The  latter  clause  of 
this  remark  was  repeated  with  profound  abstraction.  I  did  not  then 
nor  have  I  since  doubted  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  Why  any  one 
should  deny  himself  any  luxury  conducive  to  physical  comfort,  even 
though  such  indulgence  were  proved  detrimental  to  welfare  of  body  or 
soul,  was  indeed  to  him  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 

"  Might  they  not  be  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
health  ? "  inquired  a  sallow  man  of  bilious  temperament. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  answered  the  corn-seller.  "People  on  that 
hill  never  die  except  of  old  age  ;  there  are  many  men,  I  know,  shaving 
a  hundred.  I  saw  and  talked  with  one  upward  of  ninety,  doctor-in-chief 
among  them.  He  was  hearty  and  active  as  a  man  of  sixty,  and  seem- 
ingly well-informed  on  all  topics  pertaining  to  the  world." 

"  Are  they  anything  like  the  Mormons .-" "  asked  a  sweet-faced, 
blooming  lass  who  had  been  dozing  over  "Ouidk." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  I  answered  quietly,  amused  to  witness  the 
look  of  utter  horror  on  the  face  of  my  friend  Mrs.  E.,  who,  notwith- 
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standing  her  forty-one  years  of  apostasy,  was  still  true  to  her  early 
teaching,  and  held  dear  as  the  apple  of  her  eye  the  friends  of  her 
youth. 

"Rather  more  objectionable,  I  should  think!"  said  our  lady  of 
blood. 

"  It  is  lucky  they  have  so  few  converts  ;  the  race  would  soon  run 
out,  would  it  not  ? "  inquired  our  dyspeptic  friend,  who  had  a  way  of 
putting  contradictO'"y  affirmations  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory. 

"  Never  fear  ! "  answered  Mrs.  E.  ;  "  there  will  alwaj's  be  plenty  of 
foolish  virgins  with  lamps  untrimmed  in  the  season  of  the  great 
reckoning." 

"What  law  have  they  for  their  life  of  celibacy?"  asked  the  man  of 
the  torpid  liver. 

"The  highest  and  holiest,  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ," 
answered  Mrs.  E. 

Full  of  reflections  concerning  the  vicissitudes  and  caprices  of 
human  destiny,  and  the  impotence  of  those  with  whom  it  sported,  I 
strolled  out  upon  the  guards.  From  the  shadow  of  the  night  we  had 
passed  within  the  deeper  shadow  of  those  storied  cliffs,  than  which 
there  are  none  grander  in  any  country.  Above  us  was  the  morning 
sky  clear  in  its  azure  mantle,  with  trimmings  of  purple  and  gold  ; 
beneath  us  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Kentucky.  Never  in  my  life 
had  I  seen  anything  so  truly  grand  as  those  leagues  of  giant  walls  of 
His  own  masonry,  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  glory  of  His 
creation.  Soul  and  sense  were  bewildered  with  the  flashing  of  what 
seemed  to  be  millions  of  jewels  of  light,  frozen  crystals  which  had 
hung  themselves  in  glittering  pendants  upon  the  irregular  angles,  and 
caught  as  diamonds  reflecting  rainbows  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 

Arriving  at  the  Ferry  we  were  met  by  a  quiet  gentleman  in  blue 
cloth  and  broad-brimmed  hat  wiio  had  come  to  greet  and  escort  us  to 
the  village.  He  was  very  cordial  and  courteous,  and  enlivened  the 
drive  up  a  winding  road  cut  through  the  solid  cliff  by  the  Shakers  at 
a  cost  of  some  $15,000,  by  interesting  converse  on  his  Society,  their 
doings,  prospects,  possessions,  etc. 

The  fifteen  minutes'  drive  to  the  centre  of  the  village  was  one  of 
interest,  and  over  a  well-kept  turnpike  to  the  music  of  four  pair  of 
hoofs.  Dismounting  at  the  entrance  to  the  Reception-House,  we 
noticed  amid  a  group  of  white-faced  women  who  flitted  spirit-like 
about  him,  noiseless  in  word  or  motion,  waiting  to  greet  us,  the  father 
of  my  friend.  It  was  almost  too  much  for  my  impulsive  nature  to 
witness  the  meeting  between  them.  Grave  and  quiet  as  was  the 
demeanor  of  both,  I  could  see  the  suppressed  emotion  of  long  pent-up 
feeling.  The  lady  ventured  a  timid  caress,  for  which  she  immediately 
apologised  ;  knowing  as  she  did  his  superiority  to  any  human  weakness 
had  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  life. 

"  Forgive  me  for  having  kissed  you,  father." 

"  Nay,  it  was  unnecessary  for  you  to  ask  that ;  we  are  not  as  we  were. 
Years  of  discipline  have  taught  us  it  is  love  and  kindness  that  win 
souls  to  Christ  —  only  love  and  kindness  His  followers  practise." 

In  my  heart  I  blessed  him  for  his  emancipation  from  the  old  estab- 
lished formula  of  ignoring  kindred. 
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At  the  invitation  of  Miss  Eliza  Byron,  a  mild-faced,  courteous  lady, 
we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  and  afterwards  held  a  reception,  at 
which  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fidelity  of  memory. 
Those  who  had  been  the  companions  and  schoolmates  of  my  friend 
came  forward  one  by  one  to  welcome  her.  She  put  forth  her  hand  as 
each  approached,  and  meeting  each  outstretched  palm  over  the 
chasm  of  forty-one  years,  called  each  by  name  as  though  they  had 
never  parted.  During  these  greetings  my  attention  was  engaged  by  a 
young  man,  youthful  in  appearance,  elegant  in  bearing  despite  the 
plainness  of  his  Shaker  garb,  an  address  which  bespoke  superiority 
without  assumption,  whose  dark  eyes,  full  of  soul  and  intelligence, 
beamed  so  kindly  in  bidding  us  welcome,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
we  should  be  entertained.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  the 
village  physician,  successor  to  Dr.  Shain,  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
almost  reverential  tenderness,  as  follovv's  : — 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  conceive  the  amount  of  work  which  he  has 
accomplished.  Those  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  order 
in  Kentucky  will  remember  how  earnestly  he  labored,  giving  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  so 
thoroughly  identified.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  teacher  of  youth, 
many  of  whom  he  had  'gathered  in'  from  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  world  to  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  our  home.  To  his  belief 
he  sacrificed  everything,  even  his  violin,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
though  it  was  very  tantalising  to  hear  his  old  associates  play  the  fiddle 
without  the  bars  for  the  sake  of  luring  him  back  to  the  old  forsaken 
life.  At  a  recent  convention  of  phj^sicians  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  best-read  men  in  the  State.  Through  much  study  and 
practical  experience  he  has  brought  the  science  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  many  of  his  theories  he  is  far  in  advance  of  the  age." 

The  mother  of  this  young  gentleman  had  been  a  Shaker ;  at  her 
death  he,  his  sister,  a  lovely  girl  to  whom  all  are  warmly  attached,  and 
his  brother  Francis,  a  skilful  dentist  at  the  village,  were  gathered  in 
by  Dr.  Shain  and  reared  under  the  canopy  of  this  humane  institution. 
Theirs  is  the  unwritten  history  of  hundreds  who  therein  have  found  a 
refuge  from  the  favors  of  the  world,  oft  purchased  at 'such  a  fearful 
cost.  They  were  men  of  genius  and  culture,  as  are  many  of  their 
relatives  in  the  world  who  hold  high  positions  which  they  fill  with 
honor  and  integrity. 

Dr.  Wm.  Pennebaker  informed  me  that  this  Society  were  the  first  to 
import  the  celebrated  Durham  cattle  and  improve  the  breed.  He 
also  mentioned  the  fact  of  some  workmen  finding  on  one  of  their 
farms  a  large  deposit  of  gigantic  bones  of  some  species  of  mammoth. 
A  few  of  the  measurements  are  as  follows: — From  top  of  head  to 
terminus  of  jaw,  five  feet ;  across  the  forehead,  three  feet  three  inches  ; 
orbit  of  the  eye  (oval  form),  eight  inches  long  by  seven  wide ;  tusks 
at  the  junction  with  the  jaw^,  in  diameter  eight  inches ;  at  their 
terminus  the  diameter  was  two  inches,  and  length  twenty-four  feet. 
The  teeth  (molars)  measure  across  the  grinding  surface,  eight  inches 
by  four  and  a  half  inches.  The  skeleton  was  much  decayed,  but 
sufficient  bones  were  preserved  to  render  it  easy  to  estimate  the  size 
of  the  living  animal.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Pennebaker  for  much 
of  the  statistical  information  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 
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His  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  dignitaries, 
Elders  Runyan  and  Dunlavy.  The  former,  who  is  a  living  example 
of  the  triumph  of  spiritual  over  physical  existence,  remarked  jocosely  : 

"  I  suppose  in  this  great  issue  you  are  with  the  weaker  party  ? " 

"  Please  inform  me  whether  it  is  woman's  rights  or  negro  suffrage 
to  which  you  refer,"  I  asked.  "As  regards  the  latter,  I  am  content  to 
leave  that  to  the  powers  that  be  ;  and  as  regards  the  rights  of  woman, 
I  suspect  she  has  all  she  wants.  Her  highest  and  holiest  privilege  is 
to  be  woman  ;  being  this,  if  there  remains  enough  material  to  be  a 
man,  well  and  good ;  but  she  has  duties  more  exalted  than  making 
laws  for  an  ungrateful  people." 

'■''We  have  broken  the  bonds  of  an  ancient  prejudice  and  given  her 
the  place  she  deserves.  Thus  far  we  are  in  advance  of  you.  Women 
are  one  with  us  ;  in  all  things  equal.  We  have  assigned  to  her  her 
proper  place." 

"  Do  not  omit  to  state,"  interposed  the  mild  voice  of  Elder  Benjamin, 
'•  that  the  place  we  assign  to  her  and  the  one  she  so  nobly  fills  is 
strictly  within  the  sphere  of  womanly  duty." 

"  Admitting  the  fact,"  replied  Elder  Runyan,  "  it  would  perhaps  be 
well  to  inform  you  here  that  we  deem  woman  in  the  Godhead  one 
with  man  as  she  was  in  the  Son,  and  the  embodied  essence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

I  shall  later  refer  to  their  embodiment  of  this  homage  to  the  sex  in 
the  person  of  their  ministry. 

During  conversations  between  the  sisters  and  my  friend  I  learned 
much  regarding  their  early  history  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Society  was  conducted  under  former  heads  which  I  have  not  space  to 
detail.  They  spoke  of  their  form  of  burial.  It  is  beautiful.  The 
mourners'  dress  is  of  pure  white.  To  them  death  is  no  gloomy  trans- 
formation into  a  handful  of  dust,  but  a  happy  transition  to  a  higher 
stage  of  being,  another  area  in  the  continuous  progression.  I  was 
told  of  one  young  lady  who  was  forced  by  her  friends  to  leave  the 
Shakers,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond  ;  and  they  spoke  of  her  more 
pathetically  and  sorrowfully  than  if  they  had  seen  the  grave  close  over 
her.  They  pointed  out  the  road  over  which  "poor  little  Cassie  had 
been  dragged  to  the  world  "  :  a  destiny  to  them  infinitely  more  terrible 
than  death.  Speaking  of  their  style  of  dress,  Eldress  Pauline 
Bryant  adverted  to  the  facetious  Artemus  Ward's  comments  on  the 
"women  in  meal-sacks  who  yea'd  and  nay'd,"  admitting  that  this  had 
influenced  her  in  adding  breadth  to  the  skirt,  which  was  now  more 
voluminous  than  that  of  the  ultra-fashionables  ;  while  the  square  ker- 
chief of  rich  silk  folded  with  statuesque  exactness  about  the  person, 
and  the  muslin  cap  daintily  fluted,  form  altogether  a  picturesque  and 
becoming  costume. 

Among  those  who  came  daily  to  visit  us  there  were  many  faces  of 
remarkable  beauty,  that  sublimated  spirit  of  loveliness  which  animates 
those  who  stand  upon  the  heights  of  accepted  sacrifice.  I  had  often 
thought  as  I  listened  to  my  friend's  description  of  their  form  of  wor- 
ship that  it  would  amuse  me  to  witness  it,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  their  dance.  Elder  Dun- 
lavy conducts  the  services  at  the  centre  family.     Their  music  is  both 
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written  and  attuned  by  different  members  of  the  order,  and  the 
harmony  of  their  motion  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed 
would  rebuke  the  lukewarmness  with  which  some  fashionable  congre- 
gations drawl  to  their  organ's  chorus.  I  could  almost  feel  the  beating 
of  each  heart  to  the  motion  and  word  of  one  song  which  I  cannot 
resist  the  impulse  to  transcribe  : — 

"  From  the  dark  shades  of  earth  I'll  away,  I'll  away 
To  my  home  in  the  Better  Land. 

{Chorus.) 

"  Toil  on,  struggle  on,  heed  not  the  strife  ; 
T'nere's  rest  in  the  Better  Land. 
If  the  cross  you  will  bear,  the  crown  you  shall  wear, 
In  heaven,  the  Better  Land." 

1  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  their  "  toil  and  struggle,  cross  and 
conflict "  appear  to  be  mythical  terms,  for  their  life  seems  perfect  in 
its  beautiful  consistency,  void  of  all  strife  or  effort,  with  no  attempt  to 
restrain  the  natural  disposition  of  any.  The  harmony  between  them 
seems  marvellous. 

I  inquired  of  a  humorous  sister  with  a  roguish  eye  and  placid  face  : 
''  Do  you  ever  have  differences  among  you  ?" 

"  Yea !  Adam  lives  in  us  all ;  but  it  seldom  amounts  to  a  knock- 
down." 

Another  song,  written  by  the  sister  of  Nancy  Reupe,  to  whom 
appeared  a  panoramic  vision  of  the  late  war,  in  which  she  gave  the 
names  of  many  who  would  be  missed  when  the  smoke  of  the  great 
conflict  had  cleared  away,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  What  the  dew  is  to  the  flower 
Gentle  words  are  to  the  soul  ; 
Such  a  blessing  to  the  giver  ! 
One  so  dear  to  the  receiver 
We  should  never  withhold." 

My  reserve  was  no  longer  needful.  I  had  gone  there  encased  in  an 
armor  of  sectarian  prejudice,  gone  in  the  character  of  critic,  perchance 
as  censor.  From  the  many  strange  reports  regarding  the  sect  I  had 
formed  erroneous  opinions  ;  but  before  the  beauty  of  their  creed  and 
practice,  the  exquisite  harmony,  the  spirit  which  unitised,  so  to 
speak,  all  minds  into  one  great  intellect,  and  blended  all  souls  into 
one  Christ-like  spirit,  I  felt  my  prejudice  crumble  away.  Their  church 
has  left  unbarred  the  only  gateway  leading  heavenward  through  which 
a  sinner,  for  whom  the  way  and  the  warfare  have  proved  too  much, 
may  return  to  honor  through  an  after-life  of  duty  done.  Here  was  a 
refuge  for  the  world-weary  of  every  age,  sex  or  condition,  without 
money  or  price ;  here  an  asylum  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  in  which 
is  never  broken  Christ's  covenant  with  those  who  love  and  trust  Him. 

Sallie  T-  Hancock, 


MOSAIC. 

••  A  MAN'S  own  moral  state  is  very  much  the  measure  of 
_£\_  his  moral  convictions.  The  highest  spiritual  truths  lie 
beyond  the  range  of  a  soul  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  them,  and  the 
glimmerings  of  truth  which  a  defective  nature  gains  take  their  com- 
plexion from  its  moral  tone  and  spirit.  As  the  loveliest  scene  on  which 
the  eye  of  man  can  rest  contains  no  revelation  of  beauty  to  the 
insensitive  and  unreflective  observer,  so  the  Bible  is  no  revelation  of 
truth  to  the  unspiritual  mind.  The  glorious  discoveries  of  divine 
things  on  the  page  of  inspiration  are  lost  to  the  soul  in  which  the 
moral  sense,  the  vision  and  faculty  divine  is  dull  or  dormant.  God 
is  but  a  name  to  the  mind  in  which  no  divine  instinct,  no  godly  sympa- 
thies and  aspirations  have  begun  to  stir.  There  can  be  no  true  faith 
in  the  Incarnation,  however  logically  accurate  your  notions  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  until  by  the  intuition  of  a  holy  and  heavenly  heart 
you  feel  Him  to  be  divine.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  with  all  the 
love  and  tenderness  and  self-abnegation,  the  sorrow  and  anguish,  yet 
joy  deeper  still  than  sorrow  that  breathes  around  it,  is  no  mere  barren 
fact  or  intellectual  dogma  of  which  historic  proof  or  logical  demon- 
stration can  convince  us.  For  the  true  apprehension  of  this  there  is 
an  essential  inaptitude  in  the  selfish  and  unloving  spirit ;  it  can  be 
discerned  only  by  the  soul  in  which,  however  faintly,  yet  in  reality 
the  pure,  loving,  self-devoted  spirit  of  Jesus  has  begun  to  dwell." 

"  True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deserves  the  name,  is  not  a 
holiday  ornament  but  an  every-day  habit.  It  does  not  consist  in 
servile  complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  affected  sympathy,  or 
unqualified  assent,  or  unwarrantable  compliance,  or  eternal  smiles. 
Before  it  can  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues  it  must  be  wrought 
up  from  a  humor  into  a  principle,  from  an  occasional  disposition  into 
a  habit.  It  must  be  the  result  of  a  well-governed  mind,  not  the  start 
of  casual  gaiety,  the  trick  of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capri- 
cious fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  forbearance,  self- 
denial,  and  forgiveness  ;  '  it  seeketh  not  its  own,'  but  is  capable  of 
making  continual  sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humors,  and  self-love  ; 
yet  it  knows  that  among  the  sacrifices  it  makes  it  must  never  include 
its  integrity.  Politeness  on  the  one  hand  and  insensibility  on  the 
other  assume  its  name  and  wear  its  honors ;  but  they  assume  the 
honors  of  a  triumph  without  the  merit  of  a  victory  ;  for  politeness 
subdues  nothing,  and  insensibility  has  nothing  to  subdue.  Good- 
nature of  the  true  cast,  and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  domestic  society  ;  for  an 
ordinary  quality  which  is  constantly  brought  into  action  by  the  per- 
petually recurring  though  minute  events  of  daily  life  is  of  higher 
value  than  more  brilliant  qualities  which  are  less  frequently  called  into 
use,  as  small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of  more  importance 
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in  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And, 
indeed,  Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  character  of  all  the 
virtues  that  perhaps  it  is  the  best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many  that 
they  have  little  brilliancy  in  them.  The  Christian  religion  has 
degraded  some  splendid  qualities  from  the  rank  they  held,  and 
elevated  those  which  were  obscure  into  distinction." 


"  It  is  one  of  the  truths  which  seems  to  me  most  needed  in  the 
modern  religious  world,  that  the  type  of  a  Christian's  virtue  must  be 
very  miserable  and  ordinary  and  ineffectual  if  he  does  not  feel  his 
whole  soul  burn  within  him  Vv'ith  an  almost  implacable  moral  indigna- 
tion at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  of  Pharisaic  faithlessness  and 
social  crimes." 


"  As  true  knowledge  is  disciplined  and  tested  knowledge  —  not  the 
first  thought  that  comes, —  so  the  true  passion  is  disciplined  and  tested 
passion  —  not  the  first .  passion  that  comes.  The  first  that  come  are 
the  vain,  the  false,  the  treacherous ;  if  you  yield  to  them  they  will 
lead  you  wildly  and  far  in  vain  pursuit,  in  hollow  enthusiasm,  till  you 
have  no  true  purpose  and  no  true  passion  left.  Not  that  any  feeling 
possible  to  humanity  is  in  itself  wrong,  but  only  wrong  when  undis- 
ciplined. Its  nobility  is  in  its  force  and  justice  ;  it  is  wrong  when  it 
is  weak  and  felt  for  paltry  cause.  There  is  a  mean  wonder,  as  of  a 
child  who  sees  a  juggler  tossing  golden  balls,  and  this  is  base,  if  you 
will.  But  do  you  think  that  the  wonder  is  ignoble  or  the  sensation 
less  with  which  every  human  soul  is  called  to  watch  the  golden  balls 
of  heaven  tossed  through  the  night  by  the  Hand  that  made  them  ? 
There  is  a  mean  curiosity,  as  of  a  child  opening  a  forbidden  door,  or 
a  servant  prying  into  her  master's  business  ;  and  a  noble  curiosity, 
questioning  in  the  front  of  danger  the  source  of  the  great  river  beyond 
the  sand,  the  place  of  the  great  continents  beyond  the  sea ;  a 
nobler  curiosity  still,  which  questions  of  the  River  of  Life  and  of  the 
space  of  the  Continent  of  Heaven,  things  which  '  the  angels  desire 
to  look  into.'  So  the  anxiety  is  ignoble  with  which  you  linger  over 
the  course  and  catastrophe  of  an  idle  tale  ;  but  do  "you  think  the 
anxiety  is  less,  or  greater,  with  which  you  watch,  or  ought  to  watch, 
the  dealings  of  fate  and  destiny  vv'ith  the  life  of  an  agonised  nation?'" 


"  It  is  quite  possible,  apart  from  a  religion  of  conscience  and  spiritual 
conviction,  to  get  up  a  sensuous  mimicry  of  pious  emotion.  As  the 
outer  form  of  a  book,  its  showy  binding  or  fair  type,  may  be  admired 
by  many  who  have  neither  intelligence  nor  taste  to  appreciate  its 
contents  ;  or,  as  the  fair  and  noble  features  and  graceful  form  of  man 
or  woman  may  be  beheld  with  delight  by  not  a  few  who  are  incapable 
of  honoring  the  still  nobler  beauty  of  the  mind  within  —  so  there  is 
that  in  the  mere  dress  and  drapery  of  religion,  the  arbitrary  form  and 
accidents  of  spirituality,  which  may  elicit  deep  emotion  from  many  a 
mind  that  has  never  felt  one  throb  of  true  religious  feeling,  of 
reverence  or  love  for  the  inner  spirit  and  essence  of  religion  itself. 
Awe,  reverence,  rapt  contemplation,  the  kindling  of  heart  and  swelling 
of  soul  which  the  grand  objects  of  faith  are  adapted  to  excite,  may 
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in  a  man  of  sensitive  mind  or  delicate  organisation  find  a  close  imita- 
tion in  the  feelings  called  forth  by  a  tasteful  and  splendid  ceremonial. 
Beauty,  it  is  true,  is  not  hostile  to  goodness  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good,  ever  closely  akin,  blend  ultimately  in  the  one 
glorious  unity  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  highest  perception  and 
keenest  relish  for  the  beautiful,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  possible 
only  to  the  pure  and  holy  mind.  Yet  there  is  a  lower  sensibility  to 
beauty  which  is  attainable  apart  from  the  moral  condition  of  the  heart, 
and  which  is  often  felt  most  keenly  by  the  most  unspiritual  and  irre- 
ligious of  men.  A  refined  bodily  organisation,  a  susceptible  nervous 
system,  a  strongly  emotional  temperament,  especially  if  these  be 
combined  with  a  mind  of  some  measure  of  intellectual  culture,  will 
render  a  man  extremely  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  outer  accom- 
paniments of  religious  worship.  The  faculties  which  qualify  their 
possessor  for  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which  enable  him  to  take 
delight  in  art  or  nature,  in  poetry  or  painting  or  music,  in  scenic 
effects  or  dramatic  exhibitions,  are  identical  with  those  which  an 
elaborate  and  poetical  ritual  calls  into  play.  And  there  is,  therefore, 
a  semi-sensuous  delight  in  religious  worship  imposingly  conducted, 
which  may  be  felt  by  the  least  conscientious  even  more  than  by  the 
sincerely  devout.  The  soul  that  is  devoid  of  true  reverence  towards 
God  may  be  rapt  into  a  spurious  elation  while  in  rich  and  solemn 
tones  the  loud-voiced  organ  peals  forth  His  praise.  The  heart  that 
never  felt  one  throb  of  love  to  Christ  may  thrill  with  an  ecstasy  of 
sentimental  tenderness  while  soft  voices,  now  blending,  now  dividing, 
in  combined  or  responsive  strains,  celebrate  the  glories  of  redeeming 
love.  And  not  seldom  the  most  sensual  and  profligate  of  men  have 
owned  to  that  strange,  undefined,  yet  delicious  feeling  of  awe  and 
elevation  that  steals  over  the  spirit  in  some  fair  adorned  temple  on 
which  all  the  resources  of  art  have  been  lavished,  where  soft  light 
floods  the  air  and  mystic  shadows  play  over  pillar  and  arch  and 
vaulted  roof,  and  the  hushed  and  solemn  stillness  is  broken  only  by 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  Christian  thought  and  feeling  may 
indeed  appropriate  to  its  own  high  uses  these  outer  things.  All  that 
is  noble  in  taste  and  beautiful  in  art  it  may  lay  hold  of,  and  by  the 
inner  transforming  power  of  devotion  ennoble  and  spiritualise.  Nay, 
religion  in  one  sense  asserts  its  right  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble 
and  lovely  on  earth,  and  by  its  regal  touch  confers  on  earthly  things 
a  heavenly  dignity.  There  are  ways  in  which  all  the  treasures  of 
genius,  all  the  creations  of  poetry,  all  the  resources  of  art,  may  be 
made  tributary  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Still  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  if  largely  introduced  into  the  act  of  religious  worship,  the  refine- 
ments of  art  may  become  to  multitudes,  not  the  means  but  the  end. 
Instead  of  walking  by  the  light  you  kindle,  many,  gazing  on  the  beauty 
of  the  lamp,  will  stumble  in  the  Christian  path.  For  one  that  can 
take  hold  of  the  angel's  hand,  there  are  multitudes  who  will  content 
themselves  with  gazing  artistically  on  the  splendor  of  his  vesture.  It 
is  easy  to  admire  the  sheen  of  the  sapphire  throne,  while  we  leave  its 
glorious  Occupant  unreverenced  and  unrecognised.  Banish  from  the 
service  of  God  all  coarseness  and  rudeness,  all  that  would  distract 
by  offending  the  taste  of  the  worshipper  just  as  much  as   all  that 
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would  disturb  by  subjecting  him  to  bodily  discomfort,  and  you  leave 
the  spirit  free  for  its  own  pure  and  glorious  exercise.  But  too  studiously 
adorn  the  sanctuary  and  its  services,  obtrude  an  artificial  beauty  on 
the  eye  and  sense  of  the  worshipper,  and  you  will  surely  lead  to 
formalism  and  self-deception.  The  meretricious  attraction  of  form 
may  bring  numbers  but  it  will  not  add  true  strength  to  the  Church. 
The  artistic  splendor  of  ritual  may  kindle  many  hearts  with  emotion, 
but  it  will  be  with  unhallowed  fire.  Better  that  the  world  would  stay 
avfay  than  join  Christ's  ranks  on  false  pretences  ;  better  that  the 
hearts  of  men  should  remain  utterly  cold  than  that,  warmed  by 
spurious  feeling,  they  should  deem  themselves  inspired  by  a  pure  and 
holy  flame." 


"  The  thoughts  that  come  to  us  have  more  value  than  those  we  get 
by  seeking.  They  start  up  under  our  feet,  in  the  path  of  life,  like 
those  springs  that  burst  forth  under  our  tread  without  thinking  fof 
them." 


"  Life  is  to  be  reckoned  not  only  extensively,  but  also  intensively  ; 
not  merely  by  the  number  of  its  days,  but  also  by  the  amount  of 
thought  and  energy  which  we  infuse  into  them.  Existence  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  mere  duration.  An  oak  lives  for  centuries,  generation 
after  generation  of  mortals  the  meanwhile  passing  away;  but  who 
would  exchange  for  the  life  of  a  plant,  though  protracted  for  ages,  a 
single  day  of  the  existence  of  a  living,  conscious,  thinking  man  ?  The 
briefest  life  of  rationality,  again,  is  worth  more,  has  more  of  real  life 
in  it  than  the  longest  of  a  mere  animal.  And  amongst  rational 
beings  that  life  is  longest,  whether  brief  or  protracted  its  outward 
term,  into  which  the  largest  amount  of  mind,  of  mental  and  moral 
activity  is  condensed.  It  is  possible  for  the  longest  life  to  be  really 
briefer  than  the  shortest,  and  the  child  or  youth  may  die  older,  with 
more  of  life  crowded  into  his  brief  existence  than  he  whose  dull  and 
stagnant  being  drags  on  to  an  inglorious  old  age. 

'  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.' 

But  if  it  be  so,  surely,  estimating  life  by  this  principle,  it  is  only  the 
Christian,  the  man  who  lives  to  God,  who  can  really  be  said  to  live  at 
all.  For  in  Him  alone  the  whole  man  lives  ;  in  Him  alone  all  the 
energies  of  man's  being,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  are  called  into 
fullest,  noblest  activity.  In  sleep  we  possess  mere  existence  as  truly 
as  in  waking,  but  in  so  far  as  our  nobler  conscious  being  is  concerned, 
sleep  steals  away  a  great  part  of  our  earthly  life  ;  and  if  instead  of  a 
part  a  man  were  compelled  to  spend  the  whole  of  life  in  sleep,  then 
as  a  conscious,  reflective,  active  being,  life  would  be  utterly  lost  to 
him.  But  there  are  men  not  a  few  in  whose  busy  outward  life,  though 
the  intellect  may  wake  the  spirit  slumbers,  and  who  amidst  all  the 
surface-vivacity  of  a  worldly  and  selfish  existence  know  as  little  of 
truest,  noblest  life,  as  if  their  years  were  spent  in  torpid  unconscious- 
ness.    The  man  who  merely  vegetates  through  existence,  who  rises 
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day  by  clay  only  to  eat  and  drink  and  pursue  the  same  unreflective 
round  of  business  and  pleasure,  without  one  lofty  thought  or  pure 
spiritual  emotion,  never  for  one  moment  lifting  his  soul  to  commune 
with  God  and  the  vast  world  of  invisible  realities  around  him, — 
surely  to  such  an  one,  life  in  its  real  essence,  its  true  significance,  is 
lost.  And  comparing  such  a  life  with  that  of  the  man  in  whom  the 
pulse  of  being  beats  quick  —  the  reflective,  earnest,  high-souled  man, 
alive  to  the  noblest  end  of  existence,  governed  by  high  principles  and 
holy  motives,  crowding  his  day  with  deeds,  and  leaving  scarce  one  hour 
of  waking  existence  that  is  not  instinct  with  energy,  throbbing  with 
the  life's  blood  of  the  spirit  —  comparing  the'former  sort  of  life  with 
this,  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  that  is  a  mere  blank,  a  life  that 
is  no  life,  a  death  in  life,  whilst  this  alone  deserves  the  name  ?  The 
man  of  property  who  has  an  undiscovered  gold-mine  on  his  estate  is 
no  richer  for  his  latent  wealth,  and  cannot  be  said  really  to  possess  it. 
And  so,  whatever  other  men  contrive  to  extract  out  of  life  —  as 
comfort,  ease,  honor,  knowledge,  power,  they  are  after  all  possessors 
only  of  its  surface  wealth  \  the  Christian  alone,  the  man  who  has 
discovered  and  appropriated  its  hidden  treasure  of  holy  thought, 
feeling,  energy,  who  has  pierced  down  through  life's  common  strata 
and  reached  the  divine  element  in  it  —  he  alone  can  be  said  to  be  its 
true  possessor.  Confine  a  bird  for  life  to  a  cage,  and  could  it  be  said 
to  be  in  reality  possessor  of  the  unexercised,  unenjoyed  power  to  soar 
and  sweep  the  heavens  ?  But  within  every  human  breast  there  are 
capabilities  of  heaven,  folded  wings  of  thought,  aspiration,  energy, 
which  need  only  the  liberating  trust  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  call  forth 
their  hidden  power  and  bear  the  soul  upward  to  the  true  region  of  its 
life.  The  true  ideal  of  a  man's  life  is  that  of  a  heavenly  life,  a  '  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,' — the  life  of  one  whose  'conversation  is  in 
heaven,'  who  is  '  risen  with  Christ,  and  made  to  dwell  with  Him  in 
heavenly  places,'  and  who  even  amidst  the  common  duties  of  the 
world,  derives  his  motives  and  principles  from  a  nobler  sphere  of 
being.  But  the  multitudes  who  never  in  thought,  desire,  affection, 
emerge  beyond  the  region  of  earthly  things  —  such  men  know  not 
what  life  is,  have  never  discovered  what  in  its  high  and  glorious 
reality  a  human  existence  may  become.  To  that  man  only  who  can 
say  with  the  apostle,  '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,'  can  we  make  answer 
in  the  full  significance  of  the  words.  Then  'life  is  3'ours.'" 


"We  should  avoid  in  all  literary  work  whatever  separates  the 
intellect  from  the  soul.  The  habit  of  abstract  reasoning  has  this 
terrible  drawback." 


"  The  ordinary  work  of  the  Christian  life  consists  in  the  union  of 
great  princii^les  with  small  duties  ;  motives  drawn  from  heaven  presid- 
ing over  the  little  concerns  of  earth.  In  the  same  way,  but  in  reverse 
order,  Christian  privilege  consists  in  small  services  securing  a  large 
reward  ;  in  short  efforts  after  goodness  —  but  frequent,  earnest,  habitual 
—  being  followed  by  such  liberal  and  uninterrupted  accessions  of 
strength,  that  the  man  daily  'grows  up  into  Christ  in  all  things.' 
Illustrations  of  the  law  involved  in  this  stand  round  us  on  all  sides. 
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Every  one  knows  that  it  is  by  constant,  repeated  little  acts  that  things 
are  kept  right.  Daily  dusting  keeps  the  house  clean,  daily  ablutions 
the  body  pure, —  though  there  is  sometimes  occasion  for  special 
appliances  in  both  respects.  Everything  in  nature,  everything  in  life, — 
from  gardens  to  governments, —  soon  shows  the  growth  and  accumula- 
tion of  evil,  if  evil  be  not  checked  and  repressed  by  little  acts  of  work 
and  watchfulness  sedulously  repeated".  In  the  same  way  the  mind  is 
kept  free  from  what  would  darken  or  deprave  it  ;  knowledge  is  at 
once  retained  and  increased  by  the  daily  devotion  of  small  portions  of 
time  to  reading  and  thought.  The  artist's  eye  retains  its  correctness, 
and  his  hand  its  cunning,  by  no  day  being  allowed  to  pass  'without 
its  line,' — without  the  expenditure  of  some  labor  however  little,  or 
some  exercise  of  taste  or  skill.  The  same  principle  holds  with  every- 
thing else  ; —  languages,  science,  mathematics,  music, —  various  employ- 
ments of  hand  and  head, —  all  are  kept  up  by  acts, —  small  in  them- 
selves, taken  individually,  but  great  in  effect,  because  constant  and 
regular,  as  all  may  be  speedily  lost,  or  very  seriously  aft'ected  for  the 
worse,  by  these  acts  being  protractedly  remitted.  The  principle  applies 
to  the  divine  life  in  tnan :  a  little  daily  reading  of  the  Word  ;  a  little 
fixed,  earnest  thought ;  short,  but  frequent  and  fervent  prayer  ;  the 
v\^eekly  I'est,  with  its  break  and  pause  stilling  the  noise  and  whirl  of 
the  week  ;  the  Sabbath  solemnities  and  the  Sabbath  leisure,  with  their 
larger  opportunities  for  spiritual  culture  ; — these  are  the  things  which, 
being  constantly  and  conscientiously  used,  will  keep  the  realities  that 
are  unseen  before  the  eye  of  the  reason,  through  the  clear  shining  of 
the  light  of  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  to  them  a  calm  and 
steady  supremacy  over  the  aftections  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  this  is  the  way,  or  one  of  the  ways,  b)' 
which  men  may  retain  and  increase  it  by  living  habitually  near  to  God." 
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Old  Song  and  N'c'iv.     By  JNIargaret  J.  Preston.     Philadelphia :  J.  E. 
Lippincott  &  Co.      1870. 

'O  reader  of  Mrs.  Preston's  poems  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  improvement  manifested  in  this  volume,  when  compared 
with  her  earlier  writings.  While  her  former  poems  evinced  depth  and 
readiness  of  sympathy  with  a  certain  range  of  emotions,  considerable 
vigor  of  expression,  and  refined  taste,  yet  the  sympathies  were  limited 
by  the  choice  of  subjects  ;  the  expression  was  marred  by  too  great 
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resemblance  to  a  certain  favorite  author  ;  and  the  rhythmic  handling 
was  deficient  in  freedom,  as  of  one  not  yet  master  of  his  instrument. 
In  these  poems,  however,  we  find  her  attempting  a  much  wider  range 
of  subjects ;  we  find  freshness  and  originality  of  expression,  and  con- 
centration of  thought.  Mrs.  Preston  is  evidently  working  her  way  to  a 
style  of  her  own.  Her  earlier  excessive  admiration  for  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing—  a  noble  poet,  but  of  such'excessive  and  peculiar  mannerism  as 
to  make  her  one  of  the  worst  possible  models  for  imitation  —  has 
perhaps  in  some  degree  cooled  ;  and  we  are  only  reminded  of  her  by 
an  occasional  phrase,  or  the  appearance  at  rare  intervals  of  such 
words  as  "  spathic,"  "  abeles,"  "  palimpsest ; "  and  these  we  have  good 
hope  will  soon  vanish  altogether.  High  as  we  rate  Mrs.  Preston's 
poetic  gifts,  we  have  that  confidence  in  our  good  old  mother-tongue 
as  to  believe  it  quite  capable  of  communicating  anything  she  has  to 
tell  us  :  and  have  no  fear  that  her  most  subtle  thoughts  will  lose 
anything  in  the  transmission  through  English  undefiled.  There  is 
always  the  danger,  moreover,  that  the  user  of  alien  and  unfamiliar 
words  may  sometimes  use  not  exactly  the  right  word  ;  which  is  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  case  here. 

We  have  already  said  that  these  faults  are  rare  ;  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  adding  that  most  of  the  poems  are  in  language  which 
shows  that  the  utmost  simplicity  and  purity  may  be  combined  with  all 
needful  strength.  In  some  of  the  ballads  a  quaint  and  slightly  anti- 
quated style  is  used  with  propriety  and  good  effect ;  and  occasionally 
some  sound  old  English  word  (we  are  afraid  to  talk  of  Saxon  any- 
more, though  we  are  out  of  range  of  the  great  guns  of  the  Saturday 
Reviezv)  —  some  sound  old  English  word  that  has  fi^llen  into  unde- 
served disuse,  is  happily  introduced. 

Some  of  these  poems  are  dramatic  in  form,  that  is,  they  represent 
character  expressed  in  action  ;  while  others  are  dramatic  in  substance, 
that  is,  they  represent  character  as  modified  by  antecedent  circum- 
stance. In  both  these  conditions  the  author  is  required  to  lose  his 
own  personality  and  give  us  the  thought  and  action  of  an  ideal  con- 
crete character  distinct  from  his  own.  In  this,  the  most  difiicult  task 
of  the  poet,  and  demanding  for  its  accomplishment  the  highest  genius, 
Mrs.  Preston  has  but  partially  succeeded.  With  such  characters  as 
Zanone  or  Bathsheba  (an  exquisitely  pathetic  lament)  into  whose  love 
and  grief  she  can  perfectly  enter,  she  is  more  successful :  less  so  with 
complicated  natures,  such  as  Joab  and  Michal.  It  is  no  shame,  how- 
ever, to  partly  fail  where  only  the  greatest  can  succeed. 

We  find  in  these  dramatic  poems  many  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  tenderness.  For  example,  Zanone's  lover  is  attempting  to  soothe 
her  anxiety  on  the  departure  of  her  father,  Jephthah,  to  battle : — 

The  maiden  answered  low  : — "  If  he  be  lost 
Amid  the  chance  of  war, —  then  what,  to  me, 
Kinless,  is  left .' " — "  What  left  ? "  .  .  .  and  Aran  spake 
Wounded, — "  O,  naught, —  naught  left :    for  what  am  I, 
Weighed  in  the  balance  of  love,  against  a  father  !  " 
And  from  the  light-girt  waist  the  slacken'd  arm 
Slid  down.      A  troubled  glance  Zanone  cast 
Upon  the  averted  face, —  then  sudden,  sprang 
Closer,  and  dropped  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
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And  gave  full  way  to  a  great  gust  of  tears. 

Whereat, —  (by  reason  of  one  little  drop 

That  held  a  honeyed  bitter  in  its  sweet, 

—  The  wild-bee's  sipping  of  the  poison-cup,) 

Came  such  a  hurrying  rush  of  passionate  speech. 

As  heretofore,  in  her  coy  shamefastness, 

She  never  had  woven  in  words.      And  hearing  it, 

Aran  could  scarce  repent  him  of  his  heat, 

Seeing  it  wrought  him  largess,  else  unwon. 

The  poems  founded  on  Greek  story  strike  us  as  less  successful  than 
those  upon  Scriptural  themes.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Preston  has  closer 
sympathies  with  the  Hebrew  than  with  the  Greek  mind  ;  though  we 
are  aware  to  what  retort  we  lay  ourself  open  in  expressing  this  opinion. 
But  the  best  specimens  of  her  powers  are  found  in  the  Ballads  and 
other  short  poems. 

In  a  strict  sense,  a  ballad  is  a  poem  in  lyrical  form,  comprising  a 
single  "  moment  "  of  dramatic  action.  Thus  it  forms  a  link  or  inter- 
mediate type  between  the  proper  drama  and  the  proper  lyric  poem  : 
and  indeed  it  oscillates  between  the  two.  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  the  ancient  ballads  of  all  nations  than  to  see  the  poet  break  off 
from  his  dramatic  recital,  and  express  in  his  own  person  the  emotion 
his  story  inspires.  In  a  later  and  more  artistic  age  these  two  modes 
of  treatment  were  separated,  and  the  lyric  part  assigned  to  the  chorus, 
or  developed  into  a  distinct  branch  of  poetry  by  the  lyrist,  and  the 
dramatic  sketch  took  a  wider  range  of  person  and  circumstance,  and 
became  the  perfect  drama. 

In  the  sense  we  have  indicated,  some  of  these  poems  are  very  perfect 
ballads.  In  Lady  Hildegarde' s  Weddings  the  proud  faith  of  the  lady  in 
her  absent  bridegroom's  keeping  his  tryst,  her  calm  continuation  of  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding,  and  her  advance  to  the  altar  alone, 
when  even  her  father  thinks  her  conduct  mad,  the  sudden  arrival  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  her  calm  turning  to  her  father  with  the  simple 
words,  '■'■Sir  Hugh  is  here" — all  combine  to  form  a  highly  dramatic 
action.  So  with  The  Nameless  Filgritn,  a  ballad  which  we  have  already 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers. 

Several  of  these  poems  tell  of  the  sufferings  or  death  of  children  : 
themes  which  alwa3's  find  quick  response  in  the  hearts  of  readers,  but 
which  are  rarely  treated  with  more  touching  pathos  than  by  Mrs. 
Preston.  The  Signal,  Little  jfeanie's  Sleep,  and  The  Vision  of  the 
Snow, —  too  long  for  us  to  quote,  unfortunately  —  will  be  read  with 
dimmed  eyes  by  many  a  mother.  A  deeper  chord  of  feeling  is  struck 
in  the  poem  entitled  Alone,  which  we  subjoin : — 

A  little  child  whose  rhythms  of  laughter  smoothed 
All  household  dissonance  away, —  whose  step 
Kept  time  to  the  light  measure  of  her  heart, — 
Whose  frolic-nature  claimed  all  kindredship 
With  jestful,  jubilant  things,  lay  piteously 
Moaning,  held  in  the  grasp  of  mortal  pain. 

The  sportive  look  died  out  within  her  eyes, 
The  quip  upon  her  tongue,  the  mirthfulness 
From  the  young  voice,  as  the  sunshiny  path, 
Where  danced  with  her  the  fairy-footed  hours. 
Darkened  beneath  the  sudden  shadow  that  came 
Stalking  between  her  and  life's  new-risen  sun. 
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She  raised  a  troubled  glance  :    "  What  is  it,  father  ? " 
And  he  made  answer  ;    "  Only  a  messenger 
Whom  the  dear  Lord  hath  sent  to  call  you,  Sweet, 
Away  from  all  things  sad,  to  a  fair  land 
Where  it  is  always  beautiful  summer-time." 
Startled, —  about  the  stooping  neck  she  clung 
With  passionate  burst  of  cliildlike  uncontrol : 
"  Go  with  me,  father,  for  I  am  afraid ; 
I  shiver  at  the  creeping  of  the  dark  ; 
I  tremble  !      Let  me  hold  your  dear,  warm  hand  ; 
O  father  .  .  .  not  alone  !      Why  even  here 
About  this  pretty  world  I  have  not  ventured 
To  walk  untended — " 

"  Little  trembler,  no, — 
You  shall  not  go  untended.      Christ  himself 
Has  travelled  the  pathway  through,  and  made  it  bright  ; 
And  now  He  leaves  the  seraph-songs  a  little. 
To  come  and  hold  my  tender  baby's  hand  : 
And  just  outside  the  dusk, —  (some  call  it,  death)  — 
He  waits  to  bear  you  past  the  shady  places, 
Up  to  your  mother,  darling,  where  she  leans 
And  watches  for  you  at  the  gates  of  pearl 
We've  talked  about  right  often  :    With  Him  so  close, 
You  will  not  be  afraid  ? " 

The  searching  eyes 
Closed  as  if  weighted  by  too  heavy  a  thought ; 
And  in  a  silence,  solemn  and  strange  to  see, 
She  lay  as  grappling  with  a  truth  that  mastered 
Her  little  powers.      But  when  again  she  turned 
Upon  her  father  her  full  eyes,  the  fear 
Had  vanisht,  and  the  radiant  look  of  joy 
Came  back  to  brighten  her  face,  just  as  of  old  ; 
And  from  her  mouth  ashened  to  deathliness, 
Faltered  consent  articulate,  which  to  him 
Whose  ear  caught  at  its  broken  meaning,  seemed 
The  first,  faint  trial-note  of  that  glad  song 
Which  the  sweet  bal^y-voice  should  sing  for  ever. 

In  the  purely  lyrical  pieces  and  the  Sonnets  (for  which,  by  the  way, 
the  sonnet  form  was  erroneously  chosen  ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance) 
there  prevails  a  tone  of  thought  which,  if  it  never  soars  to  sublime 
heights,  is  never  commonplace,  and  always  tender,  pathetic,  and  devo- 
tional. While  we  do  not  find  those  flashes  of  fire  that  dazzle  with 
their  sudden  splendor  in  some  poets,  we  find  nothing  that  we  can 
spare  or  wish  away. 

Mrs.  Preston  has  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  calling, 
and  never  allows  a  flippancy  to  jar  upon  the  reader's  feeling,  an  affec- 
tation to  irritate,  or  a  passage  of  careless  writing  to  mar  the  effect  of 
the  rest.  Some  themes  may  be  more  congenial  or  suggestive  to  her 
than  others  ;  but  we  everywhere  feel  that  she  is  writing  thoughtfully, 
carefully,  and  with  her  heart  in  her  work ;  and  if  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  writer  of  such  gifts  among  us,  we  are  especially  fortunate 
that  she  has  the  taste  and  judgment  to  cultivate  them  so  conscien- 
tiously and  employ  them  so  v.ell. 

\Vm.  H.ind  Browne. 
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Letters  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  Germany.     Reprinted,  by  permission, 
from  the  "Times."     London:  Tinsley  Brothers.     1870. 

The  first  feeling  which  we  have,  on  looking  into  a  series  of  letters 
on  "  Religious  Thought "  in  a  country  like  Germany,  is  one  of  blank 
and  entire  scepticism.  The  feeling,  of  course,  may  be  overcome  by 
the  nature  of  the  book.  It  may  show  such  conscientious  care,  and 
such  a  large  and  watchful  appreciation  of  evidence  and  probability  in 
its  statements  of  facts,  that,  as  far  as  its  facts  go,  we  may  feel  ourselves 
pretty  safe,  and  able  to  rely  on  it  for  definite  assertions  as  to  matters 
within  the  range  of  experience.  Nay,  it  may  carry  us  along  some 
way  with  its  conclusions  and  generalisations.  If  we  see  that  the 
writer,  with  a  power  of  drawing  inferences  and  throwing  things  into 
broad  and  methodical  arrangement,  yet  is  aware  of  the  risks  which 
accompany  the  use  of  this  power  ;  if  we  see  that  he  is  jealous  over 
his  own  deductions,  that  he  recognises  checks,  and  is  able  to  give  due 
place  and  weight  to  exceptions  and  limitations,  that  he  distinguishes 
his  proved  points  from  his  conjectures  and  suppositions,  that  he  is  on 
his  guard  against  the  temptation  of  sweeping  and  effective  periods, 
and  that  his  habit  is  understatement ;  in  a  word,  if  we  see  that  he 
knows  where  he  is,  and  is  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulties  which  attend 
the  handling  of  a  huge  congeries  of  varied  and  complicated  pheno- 
mena, we  attend  with  interest,  and  possibly  with  conviction,  to  his 
account  of  them.  But  where  we  are  obviously  expected  to  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  writer,  and  to  accept  the  unverified  results  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  we  may  read  for  amusement,  and  we  may  also 
perhaps  gather  some  profitable  questions  to  be  followed  out  and  solved, 
if  we  can,  in  other  ways  ;  but  we  cannot  be  expected  to  be  really 
much  the  wiser  for  our  reading. 

The  volume  of  letters  which  the  Times'  Correspondent  at  Berlin  has 
given  us  in  a  collected  shape  has  grown,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  very 
much  out  of  a  sensational  incident  which  took  place  last  summer  at 
Berlin,  and  which  became  the  peg  to  hang  reflections  upon,  very 
peremptory  and  very  startling,  as  to  the  state  of  belief  and  religion  in 
Germany.  A  wretched  fool,  who  fancied  himself  a  fatalist,  and  had 
hardly  the  excuse  of  many  murderers,  and  certainly  not  of  most 
fanatics,  sought  to  assert  the  majesty  of  truth  by  trying  to  shoot  a 
clergyman  in  the  Cathedral,  as  he  was  reciting  the  Creed.  As  the 
shot  missed,  though  it  was  a  charmed  bullet  made  out  of  a  tin  medal 
of  Schiller,  no  harm  was  done,  and  the  incident  became  merely  a 
passing  illustration  of  the  uncomfortable  truth,  more  alarming,  happily, 
in  theory  than  in  practice,  that  our  lives  are  more  at  the  mercy  than 
it  is  pleasant  to  think,  not  only  of  scoundrels,  but  of  blockheads  and 
idiots.  But  it  illustrated  the  general  subject  of  the  state  of  religious 
thought  in  Germany,  as  much  as  the  Denham  or  Chelsea  murder  illus- 
trates the  state  of  morals  in  England.  It  was,  however,  a  capital  text 
for  a  letter  ;  the  letter  which  "  improved  "  it,  and  argued  from  it,  was 
clever,  fearless,  and  sufficiently  frightening  in  its  picture,  and  it  was 
read  with  painful  interest  by  many  people  who  rather  like  something 
big  and  complete  to  shudder  at  and  feel  dismal  about,  and  who  believe 
that  the  truth  about  religion  and  "  thought "  of  any  kind  in  Germany 
32 
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can  be  adequately  compressed  into  a  communication  from  "  Our  own 
Correspondent."  It  attracted  attention  to  the  series ;  and  perhaps 
the  writer  of  the  letters  had  reason  to  think  that  there  were  persons 
who  wished  to  have  them  preserved  in  a  volume. 

The  letters  are  unequal,  but  the  best  of  them  are  clever  and  not 
too  heavy.  They  begin  with  the  subject  of  German  Protestantism 
and  Rationalism,  and  end  with  the  history  of  the  effect  on  Germany 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  worst  of  it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  that  of  the  facts  referred  to  we  often  want  more  exact 
statement,  and  a  stronger  conviction  that  they  are  proved  ;  and  of  the 
broad  generalisations  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we  can 
believe  nothing,  either  good  or  bad.  We  do  not  disbelieve ;  but  how- 
are  we  to  believe  ?  When  we  get  beyond  such  things  as  the  shooting 
at  Dr.  Heinrici,  or  the  row  about  the  Moabite  convent,  or  the  speeches 
of  ostentatiously  infidel  and  vulgar  burgomasters  at  Humboldt  centen- 
aries, we  are  among  assertions  and  reasonings  which  w'e  have  no  means 
of  testing,  and  to  which  we  can  simply  listen,  wondering  if  they  are 
true,  but  certainly,  if  we  are  wise,  refraining  from  the  assumption  that 
they  are.  They  are  odd,  some  of  them,  if  they  are  true.  The  writer 
draws  a  curious  picture  of  Herr  von  Miihler,  the  Minister  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs  and  Public  Instruction.  The  only  imaginable  parallel 
we  can  think  of  here  would  be  if  Mr.  Whalley  were  to  become  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council.  The  Prussian  Minister  is  a  man,  according 
to  the  TifJies'  Correspondent,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  education  of  the 
most  intellectual  people  in  learned  and  inquiring  Germany,  makes  it 
his  business  to  compel  the  elementary  and  normal  schools  to  teach  as 
little  as  possible  for  fear  of  teaching  something  unorthodox,  and  in  all 
v/ays  directs  a  policy  which  attempts  as  systematically  as  the  Jesuits  to 
oppose  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  free  thought.  The  Jesuits  and  their 
imitators  have  produced  some  strange  things  in  the  way  of  school- 
books,  hymns,  and  devotions.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  they,  or, 
among  ourselves,  the  vulgarest  sect  of  Nonconformists,  ever  produced 
anything  to  equal  the  following  penitential  effusion,  which  we  are  told 
occurs  "  in  a  church  hymn-book  recently  forced  by  the  same  Minister 
[meaning  here,  not  the  parson  of  the  parish,  but  the  Mr.  Forster  of 
Prussia]  upon  certain  Protestant  congregations  in  the  old  provinces  of 
Prussia."     The  hymn  commences  thus  : — 

Almighty  God,  I  am  content  to  remain  the  dog  I  am.  I  am  a  dog,  a  despicable 
dog.  I  am  conscious  of  revelling  in  sin,  and  there  is  no  infamy  in  which  I  do  not 
indulge.  My  anger  and  my  quarrelling  are  like  a  dog's.  My  envy  and  hatred  are 
like  a  dog's.  My  abuse  and  snappishness  are  like  a  dog's.  My  robbing  and  devour- 
ing are  like  a  dog's.  Nay,  when  I  come  to  reflect  on  it,  I  cannot  but  own  that  in 
very  many  things  I  behave  worse  than  the  dogs  themselves. 

The  fragment  is  undoubtedly  worth  preserving.  Swift  might  have 
imagined  it.  And  we  are  told  that  this  specimen  of  the  contents  of 
the  hymn-book  forced  on  certain  of  the  old  Prussian  congregations  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  that  might  be  cited.  "  There  are  some,  in  fact, 
too  gross  to  be  reprinted."  It  is  very  curious — so  curious,  that  we 
should  have  liked  to  know  a  little  more  about  it.  We  could  quite  well 
have  borne  some  more  detail,  and  the  incident  was  worth  following  up. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  had  chapter  and 
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verse  —  the  book,  title,  and  date.  When  the  volume  of  letters  came 
to  be  made  up,  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  to  have  given  the  original 
German  text  of  this  remarkable  hymn,  its  context  and  authorship,  and 
the  origin  of  the  collection  in  which  it  occurs.  Then  as  to  its  use. 
It  has  been  "forced,"  we  are  told,  "on  certain  congregations  in  the 
old  provinces  of  Prussia."  The  way  they  received  it  must  have  been 
worth  inquiring  about.  "  It  was  only  when  some  of  the  congregations 
so  treated  by  the  Minister  threatened  to  give  up  church-going 
altogether,  that  the  book  was  withdrawn  in  their  case."  But  it  held 
its  ground  with  others.  "  Others,  more  indifferent  to  what  they  were 
made  to  sing,  continue  to  assert  their  canine  propensities  in  the  sacred 
edifice."  We,  in  the  place  of  the  Ti7nes'  Correspondent,  should  have 
made  it  our  business  at  once  to  go  off  and  verify  with  our  own  eyes 
and  ears  the  condition  and  the  singing  of  these  singular  "old  Prussians," 
patiently  and  solemnly  chanting,  probably  more  musically  than  in  our 
Ranters'  chapels,  the  confession  of  their  dog-like  natures.  And  when 
we  returned  to  Berlin,  we  should  have  tried  to  make  out  —  and  of 
course  the  Times'  Correspondent  can  get  at  high  authorities  —  what  it 
was  that  made  Plerr  von  Miihler  select  this  i3articular  hymn-book,  and 
"  force  "  it  on  these  particular  congregations  in  Old  Prussia. 

The  main  point  of  the  book,  as  far  as  regards  the  non-Catholic  part 
of  Germany,  is  to  assert  the  increasing  spread  and  power  of  anti- 
Christian  opinions  in  all  classes  of  Germans.  "  The  majority  of 
educated  men  in  Germany  are  estranged  from  the  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Christian  creed  —  estranged  from  it  to  the  extent  of  disbelieving 
the  sincerity  of  many  of  the  clergy.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
nation  attends  Divine  service  ;  of  the  educated,  more  especiall}^,  those 
met  \i\\\\  at  church  on  Sunday  are  few  and  far  between."  The  writer's 
"characteristic  instance" — the  scanty  attendance  at  church,  on  a 
particular  Sunday,  of  the  visitors  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  does 
not  seem  to  prove  much ;  a  watering-place  is  nowhere,  and  least  of  all 
in  Germany,  the  place  to  gauge  either  morality  or  religion.  But  the 
point  is  strongly  insisted  on.  "To  take  a  broader  view,  who  that 
knows  modern  Germany  will  call  it  a  Christian  land,  either  in  the 
sense  Rome  gives  to  the  term,  or  in  the  meaning  Luther  attached  to 
it  ? "  We  agree  with  M.  de  Bunsen,  who  took  exception  to  these 
generalities,  that  considering  the  history  and  development  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  even  of  what  is  called  orthodox  Protestantism,  the  division  is 
insufficiently  narrow  in  parting  all  claims  to  Christian  belief  between 
Rome  and  Luther.  But  the  writer  means  undoubtedly  that  Christian 
belief,  in  any  intelligible  sense  whatever,  is  gone.  "  In  whatever 
section  of  society  you  may  happen  to  move,  there  is  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  dogmatism  of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  statutes  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  have  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  living  power."  We 
suppose  by  these  rather  inappropriate  phrases  —  the  "statutes"  of 
Nice  being,  if  anything,  the  canons  of  the  Council,  which  are  hardly 
to  the  point  —  the  writer  merely  means  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
creed.     He  advances,  however,  beyond  this  : — 

Though  Christianity  is  denied,  no  pains  are  taken  to  prove  the  why  or  wherefore. 
Latitudinarian  sects  are  sometimes  attempted  to  be  formed,  but  soon  abandoned  and 
consigned  to  oblivion  as  idle  and  superfluous.     The  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
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educated,  in  their  insidious  march  towards  Rationalism,  have  advanced  beyond 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  any  creed.  .  .  .  Slowly,  but  surely,  advancing  in  its 
self-assigned  course,  public  opinion,  from  impugning  the  truth  of  Biblical  History, 
had  corne  to  deny  by  degrees  the  necessity,  the  probability,  and  the  possibility  of 
miracles.  It  has  now  reached  the  extent  of  negativing  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
with  it  the  interference  of  the  Almighty  in  the  course  of  events. 

What  occurs  to  us  in  reading  passages  like  these  of  wholesale  and 
sweeping  assertion  as  to  the  opinions  and  belief  of  millions  of  men 
is,  first,  that  they  are  singularly  like,  in  their  grand  comprehensive- 
ness, to  certain  vigorous  and  striking  generalisations  about  our  own 
country  and  English  society,  with  which  we  have  often  been  enter- 
tained in  the  remarks  of  some  clever  French  critic,  such  as  M.  About 
or  M.  Assolant,  or  even  M.  Louis  Blanc.  They  are  drawn  from  actual 
observation  and  real  instances ;  but  their  one-sided  and  unqualified 
shape  removes  them  from  having  any  real  relation  to  the  world  of 
fact.  They  represent  nothing  but  the  inadequate  knowledge,  the  utter 
unfamiliarity  with  his  subject,  and  possibly  the  incapacity  to  grasp  and 
comprehend,  on  the  part  of  the  clever  imaginative  writer.  The  next 
thing  is,  that  there  are  many  people  among  ourselves  to  whom  it  would 
not  seem  untrue  or  extravagant  to  say  very  nearly  the  same  thing 
about  English  religion.  We  are  familiar,  both  in  writings  on  the  side 
of  religion  and  those  professedly  hostile  to  it,  with  the  most  deeply- 
coloured  pictures  of  its  decay  and  failure.  And  yet  no  one  can  go 
with  these  partial  theories  into  the  difterent  orders  and  specimens  of 
English  life,  without  finding  himself  met  at  every  step  by  contradic- 
tions and  irreconcilable  facts.  Draw  your  line  at  will,  and  you  can  get 
any  result  you  please  ;  society  at  large  will  look  to  you  religious  or  irre- 
ligious, fanatical  or  rationalist,  orthodox  or  latitudinarian,  hypocritical 
or  in  earnest,  from  that  portion  of  it  which  occupies  your  foreground, 
and  with  which  you  are  familiar  ;  but  it  will  wear  a  much  less  simple 
and  more  intricate  and  perplexing  appearance  if  you  extend  your 
view,  and  do  not  sacrifice  what  is  really  before  your  eyes  to  the  con- 
venience of  a  generalised  statement.  What  we  know  to  be  the  case 
as  regards  ourselves  we  cannot  help  suspecting  may  be,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  case  with  regard  to  a  people  with  so  much  variety 
and  power  of  character  as  the  Germans.  A  man  must  know  a  great 
deal,  and  be  able  to  use  his  knowledge  well,  to  be  competent  to  draw 
pictures  worth  anything  of  the  real  state  of  religious  thought  in 
Germany,  and  to  judge  with  discrimination  of  its  real  and  apparent 
tendencies.  The  clever  writer  of  the  Times  has  no  doubt  had  some 
strongly  marked  forms  of  opinion  before  him  j  they  have  impressed  him 
deeply,  and  probably  he  has  not  overstated  their  characteristics  ;  but 
we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  he  is  qualified  to  lay  down,  in  the  broad 
way  in  which  he  does,  that  these  characteristics  fairly  rej^resent  the 
general  state  of  religious  thought  in  Germany.  If  they  do,  it  is  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance,  and  one  which  must  affect  most  deeply  the 
future  of  Europe  and  the  world.  But  till  we  have  some  stronger 
assurance  of  it  than  the  impressions  and  broad  statements  of  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Berlin,  we  must  take  leave  to  think 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  variety  in  German  religious  thought 
than  the  monotonous  and  superficial  unbelief  which  he  describes,  and 
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that  the  old  ideas  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  in  new  shapes,  but  in  their 
depth  and  force,  have  more  hold  on  large  and  serious  intellects  in 
Germany  than  he  has  found  out.  The  idle,  the  commonplace,  the 
frivolous,  the  reckless  take  much  the  same  view  of  religion  in  every 
age. 

The  letters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  were  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  record  from  time  to  time  various 
results  of  its  proceedings  on  the  Catholics  of  Germany.  They  contain 
some  important  facts  and  documents.  But  they  do  not  add  much  to 
what  has  been  told  more  fully,  and  with  deeper  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  elsewhere.  Still  the  sketch  which  they  present  is  perhaps  the 
best  part  of  the  book. —  The  Saturday  Review. 


Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.      1870. 

The  design  of  this  series  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  to  enable 
persons  unfamiliar  with  the  classic  tongues  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  masterworks  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  by  presenting 
them  with,  not  a  translation,  but  a  connected  narrative  or  outline  of 
each  work,  interpersed  with  careful  translations  of  passages  of  peculiar 
interest  or  importance.  By  reading  these  little  volumes  the  general 
reader  will  be  qualified  to  understand  and  appreciate  most  of  the 
references  to  the  originals  which  he  continually  meets  with,  and  will 
have  the  satisf3,ction  of  feeling  that  he  is  not  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  great  treasury  of  ancient  beauty  and  wisdom. 

The  volumes  before  us  comprise  The  Iliad  and  llie  Odyssey,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins  ;  and  The  Cojmncntaries  of  Ccesar, 
translated  by  Anthony  TroUope.  As  far  as  a  brief  inspection  of  the 
two  former  enables  us  to  judge,  the  translator  has  well  performed  his 
work. 

Of  Mr.  Trollope's  Ccesar,  as  we  have  given  it  a  more  careful  exam- 
ination, we  can  speak  more  fully. 

He  sketches  the  outline  of  the  events,  rapidly,  clearly,  and  with 
vivacity ;  but  here  our  praise  must  stop.  His  style  is  disfigured  by  a 
flippancy,  an  affectation  of  smartness  —  the  trick  of  the  popular 
novelist  —  which  is  highly  disagreeable,  and  in  glaring  contrast  with 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  Co7n7netitaries.  Such  phrases  as  "  our  old 
friends  the  Nervii ;"  "  those  uncomfortable  Menapii ;"  "  seventeen  big 
ships  ; "  Caesar  "  poked  out  the  eyes  of  the  Gauls  ; "  Bibulus  "  potters 
about  on  the  seas,"  are  in  excessively  bad  taste.  Still  worse  is  his 
comment  on  the  promotion  of  the  heroic  Scaeva : — "  We  remember 
no  other  record  of  such  quick  promotion  —  in  prose.  There  is,  indeed, 
the  well-known  case  of  a  common  sailor  who  did  a  gallant  action  and 
was  made  first-lieutenant  on  the  spot ;  but  that  is  told  in  verse,  and 
the  common  sailor  was  a  lady."  This  would  probably  pass  for  spright- 
liness  in  a  dashing  novel. 

Mr.  Trollope's  strength,  as  we  might  suppose,  does  not  lie  in 
classical  history  or  antiquities.  He  three  or  four  times  repeats  the 
statement  that  Cassar  was  killed  in  the  Capitol,  when  if  he  had  looked 
into  the  first  history  that  came  to  his  hand  he  might  have  seen  that 
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the  assassination  took  place  in  the  Curia  Pompeii,  where  the  senate 
met,  a  public  building  erected  (or  dedicated)  by  Pompey,  and  containing 
the  statue  of  the  latter,  at  the  base  of  which  Caesar  fell.  The  conspira- 
tors then  hastened  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  calling  upon  the  people  by 
the  way  to  join  them. 

Again  when  he  says, — "  Then  comes  a  passage  which  makes  a 
Briton  vacillate  between  shame  at  his  own  ancient  insignificance,  and 
anger  ai  Caesar's  misapprehension  of  his  ancient  character  " — if  there 
be  any  meaning  in  his  mind,  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure,  it 
must  be  associated  with  some  hazy  impression  that  the  English  people 
are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  therefore  bound  to  be 
sensitive  about  their  reputation :  a  notion  of  history  which  makes 
us  "  vacillate  between  "  astonishment  and  amusement. 

Equally  amusing  is  his  reference  to  the  first  meeting  of  Sulla  with 
Pompey,  when  the  former,  "as  we  are  told,  lifted  his  hat  to  him  in 
token  of  honour."  "We  are  told"  no  such  thing  except  by  Mr. 
Trollope ;  and  we  should  extremely  like  to  have  that  gentleman's 
idea  of  a  Roman  hat,  and  especially  of  the  one  worn  by  the  "  mulberry- 
faced  Dictator  "  on  the  occasion  in  question.  If  the  author  had  over- 
hauled his  Plutarch,  he  would  have  seen  that  what  Sulla  did  was  to 
draw  his  cloak  from  his  head.  For  be  it  known  to  Mr.  Trollope, — 
incredible  as  it  may  sound  to  him,  the  Romans  wore  no  hats  !  Some- 
times, for  warmth  or  protection,  they  threw  a  corner  of  the  paUiu7n 
or  cloak  {/limaiion,  Plutarch  translates  it)  over  their  heads  ;  and  this 
was  what  Sulla  drew  off.  "  We  never  meet,"  says  Charles  Lamb  of  his 
very  gentlemanly  barber,  "  without  the  compliment  of  the  hat  on 
either  side."  Sulla  paying  the  compliment  of  the  hat  to  Pompey  tickles 
our  very  diaphragm.  We  wish  Mr.  Trollope  had  given  us  a  picture 
of  it. 

But  we  have  kept  the  gem  of  all  to  the  last.  Describing  Juba's 
triumphant  entrance  into  Utica  with  Roman  senators  in  his  train, 
Mr.  Trollope  says: — "The  names  of  two  special  Roman  senators 
Caesar  sends  down  to  posterity  as  having  iDeen  among  that  base 
number.     As  fa?'  as  we  can  spare  them,  they  shall  be  spared.'" 

Unable  to  do  justice  in  words  to  this  act  of  splendid,  though  some- 
what late  magnanimity,  we  close  the  book.  W.  H.  B. 


Report  of  the  Special  Commissmier  of  the  Revenue  upo?i  the  Industry, 
Trade,  Comincrce,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  1869. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  most  significant  portions  of  this  Report  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  South  since  the  war,  and 
compare  the  present  financial  and  industrial  position  of  the  Union 
with  that  of  i860.  The  Commissioner  has,  of  course,  his  flourish 
on  the  wickedness  of  slavery,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  South 
in  being  delivered  from  it.  He  affirms  that  she  is  rapidly  retrieving 
her  losses,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  production  of  her  great 
staples  is  steadily  and  considerably  increasing,  though  still  far  short 
of  what  it  was  in  i860.     But  the  most  valuable  evidence  furnished  bv 
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a  report  so  manifestly  biassed  by  a  partisan  spirit  is  that  of  its  unin- 
tentional or  reluctant  admissions  ;  and  from  these  we  gather,  first,  that 
the  labour  available  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
etc.,  is  declining,  and  has  declined ;  that  it  was  found  at  first  almost 
impossible  to  induce  the  freedmen  to  work  honestly  and  steadily  for 
wages,  and  that  even  now  the  supply  of  labour  falls  far  short  of  the 
present  demand,  as  well  as  of  its  past  amount ;  and  next,  that  emigra- 
tion totally  fails  to  supply  the  South  with  the  only  kind  of  labour 
suited  to  the  development  of  her  chief  resources  —  the  labour  of  men 
willing  to  work  in  masses  on  the  plantations.  In  short,  this  Report, 
like  all  other  authoritative  testimony  we  have  seen,  indicates  that  the 
negroes  will  not  work  faithfully  or  regularly,  and  that  white  labour  is 
not  available  for  the  Southern  staples  ;  so  that,  if  the  South  is  to  be 
restored  at  all,  it  must  be  by  that  influx  of  Coolie  industry  which  a 
powerful  party  in  the  North  is  striving  to  prevent.  The  Commissioner 
also  contradicts  the  general  impression  that  the  wealth  of  the  Union 
has  enormously  increased  since  i860.  His  estimate  shows  a  loss  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  millions  sterling  by  the  war,  and  a  present 
amount  of  accumulated  wealth  hardly,  if  at  all,  greater  than  that 
revealed  by  the  last  census.  He  quotes  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  evidence  to  show  that  trade-unions,  strikes,  and  short-time  agitation 
have  done  much  to  demoralise  the  industry  of  the  North,  and  that, 
except  in  agriculture,  the  productive  power  of  the  country  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  diminished  willingness,  energy,  and  fidelity  of  hired 
labourers. —  The  Saturday  Revictv. 


Revised  Interest-Tables,  and  Counting-Room  Manual.     By  W.  T.  Thelin. 
Baltimore. 

This  little  handbook,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully 
prepared,  contains  in  brief  space  all  the  interest-tables  required  in 
ordinary  commercial  calculations.  It  has  also  a  set  of  forms  for  the 
various  departments  of  book-keeping  and  accounts,  with  full  explana- 
tions.    It  will  doubtless  be  found  valuable  in  the  counti«g-room. 
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IF  England  and  the  United  States  wish  to  be  still  regarded  as  civilised 
nations,  it  is  high  time  that  they  were  making  some  reformation  in 
their  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  The  mode  now  in  use  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  probably  owes  its  adoption  to  the  Rabbinical  law  which 
prescribed  that  "  the  manner  of  execution,  when  not  otherwise  specified, 
should  be  by  strangulation."  It  has  also  this  to  recommend  it,  that,  when 
properly  conducted,  it  is  swift  and  painless  ;  but  there  is  something  about 
the  gallows  and  the  "  drop  "  that  ill  accord  with  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
the  solemnity  that  should  characterise  the  performance  of  her  most  terrible 
duty.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Irene,  caused  his  heroine  to  be  bowstrung  on  the 
stage,  and  was  justly  hissed  for  it ;  but  even  the  thick-skinned  old  Doctor 
would  have  shrunk  from  swinging  Irene  upon  a  gallows. 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  form  of  capital  punishment  that  there  is 
something  horribly  grotesque  and  almost  ludicrous  about  it.  As  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  Essay  071  the  Inconvetiiences  resulting  from  being  Hanged, 
remarks  :  "  To  see  him  whisking  and  wavering  in  the  air  — 

'As  the  wind,  you  know,  will  wave  a  man' — 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase  from  which  the  life  is  newly  dislodged,  shifting 
between  earth  and  heaven,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  like  a  weathercock  serving 
to  show  from  Avhat  point  the  wind  blows ;  like  a  maukin  fit  only  to  scare 
away  birds  ;  like  a  nest  left  to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is  flown  : 
these  are  uses  to  which  we  can  not  without  a  mixture  of  spleen  and  contempt 
behold  the  human  carcase  reduced.  We  hang  up  dogs,  foxes,  bats,  moles, 
weasels.  Man  surely  deserves  a  steadier  death."  Even  the  tender-hearted 
Jean  Paul  catches  sight  of  the  grotesque  side  of  the  thing,  when  speaking 
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of  a  rascal  who  was  hanged  he  says  :  "the  gallows-rope  in  this  world  was 
his  umbilical  cord  for  the  next." 

But  of  late  the  ofifensiveness  of  hanging  has  not  lain  in  its  grotesqueness 
but  in  the  horrible  incidents  that  have  accompanied  it.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  finishers  of  the  law  have  lost  their  skill  from  want  of  practice,  or  their 
nerve  from  want  of  familiarity,  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  about  half  the  executions  which  the  reporters  for  the  daily  press 
serve  up  to  us  in  such  sensational  style,  either  the  cap  is  left  undrawn,  or  the 
knot  is  misplaced,  or  the  fall  is  too  great  or  not  enough,  or  the  rope  breaks, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their  command  of  strong  adjectives, 
expressive  of  disgust  rather  than  of  awe.  But  the  climax  of  revolting  horrors 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  a  recent  execution  at  Dublin,  where  the 
culprit  being  heavy  and  the  drop  of  the  extraordinary  length  oi  fourteen  feet, 
the  wretch's  head  was  literally  pulled  oif !  Fortunately  this  execution  was 
not  public,  or  the  officials  would  have  been  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  an 
infuriated  populace. 

There  is  another  pernicious  custom,  also,  which  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  is  the  making  of  speeches  on  the  scaffold.  The  culprit  has  had  ample 
opportunity  for  saying  all  he  may  have  to  say,  in  open  court ;  and  if  he  has 
anything  further  to  add,  the  papers  are  ready  to  give  his  last  words  as  wide 
publicity  as  they  would  to  a  direct  revelation  from  on  high.  There  is  no 
reason  why  so  many  wretches  should  be  allowed  to  die  with  a  lie  upon  their 
lips,  insulting,  in  the  security  of  their  desperation,  the  tribunal  that  has  con- 
demned them. 

The  crowning  horror  of  these  scenes,  however,  lies  in  the  devotional 
protests  and  ejaculations  which  are  so  common  upon  the  scaffold.  Though 
we  for  our  part  believe  them  to  be,  in  all  cases,  either  sheer  hypocrisy  or 
the  hysteria  of  terror,  yet  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  condemned 
criminal  might  not  possibly  feel  sincere  repentance  for  his  crimes  and  draw 
thence  some  comforting  hope.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  let  him  pass  into  the 
presence  of  his  God  in  fear  and  trembling — and  silence.  That  a  wretch 
who  has  done  what  he  could  to  make  this  earth  a  hell  should  boast  that  he 
has  a  mansion  prepared  for  him  in  Paradise  —  that  a  ferocious  human 
wolf  should  proclaim  his  fellowship  and  unity  with  the  Lamb  of  God  — 
seems  to  our  mind  the  consummation  of  all  blasphemy.  If  the  mode  of 
execution  and  the  protestations  of  innocence  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  of  human 
mercy  and  human  justice,  scenes  such  as  this  tend  to  shake  our  faith  in  the 
mercy  and  the  justice  of  God. 

Nor  this  alone  :  in  former  times  the  body  of  the  hanged  was  given  to  the 
surgeons,  that  as  while  animated  it  had  been  employed  in  destroying  life,  it 
might  after  death  at  least  become  an  involuntary  contributor  to  the  art  of 
preserving  hfe.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  time  to  see  the  carcase  of 
a  felon  graced  with  the  honors  of  a  posthumous  triumph,  his  coffin  decked 
with  military,  political,  and  religious  emblems,  as  containing  the  remains  of 
a  hero,  patriot  and  martyr,  and  a  long  train  of  citizens  following  in  solemn 
procession,  bestowing  upon  a  brutal  murderer  the  respect  that  could  appro- 
priately be  shown  only  to  a  great  benefactor  of  mankind. 

"  Veux-tu  demoraliser  le  supplice  ?"  asked  Collot  d'Herbois  of  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  when  the  latter  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  patent  guillotine 
working  at  double  speed.  When  an  execution,  instead  of  striking  awe,  fills 
the  minds  of  all  who  see  it  or  hear  of  it  with  horror  and  disgust,  when  the 
felon  upon  the  scaffold  is  permitted  to  simulate  the  raptures  of  the  expiring 
saint,  and  when  his  friends  or  partisans  are  allowed  to  insult  justice  by 
public  processions  in  his  honor,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  demoralisation  of  the 
gallows  is  complete. 

Now  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  scruples  about  capital 
punishment ;  who  lavish  such  tenderness  upon  the  wretch  standing  before 
them  in  concrete  vileness  in  the  dock,  that  they  have  none  left  for  the  hapless 
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victims  out  of  sight  whose  blood  cries  from  the  ground.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  mercy  for  the  guilty  which  is  cruelty  to  the  innocent. 
We  hold  that  when  a  man  has  by  heinous  crime  declared  himself  a  mortal 
enemy  to  society,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  destroy  him.  And  the  mode  of 
this  destruction,  without  being  cruel,  should  be  made  awful,  so  as  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  might  be  disposed  to  follow  his  example. 

The  most  sensible  suggestion  in  this  direction  that  we  have  seen,  occurs 
in  an  English  paper.  It  is  proposed  that  when  sentence  of  death  is  pro- 
nounced, the  criminal  be  returned  to  the  jail,  and  no  one  but  the  proper 
officials  be  allowed  to  see  him  from  that  time.  The  day  of  the  execution  to 
be  kept  secret,  and  the  execution  itself  only  witnessed  by  a  few  of  the  officials 
and  a  priest  or  clergyman,  all  of  whom  should  be  bound  by  a  pledge  of 
silence,  and  the  body  buried  privately  in  a  secret  place.  The  fact  that  when 
the  man  entered  the  prison-door  he  disappeared  forever  from  the  world  and 
was  lost  to  human  knowledge  —  the  mystery  and  silence  attending  his  doom, 
it  is  thought  would  more  powerfully  and  terribly  affect  the  imagination  of 
the  public  than  any  other  plan  that  could  be  devised.  Certainly  it  would 
effectually  do  away  with  all  the  scandals  of  which  we  now  complain. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Parisian  lady  recently  invited  a  large  company  to  a 
party,  at  which,  among  the  other  entertainments,  she  proposed  to  give  them 
a  musical  surprise.  The  surprise  was  of  this  nature  :  public  curiosity  had 
been  excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  song,  from  the  pen  of  an 
eminent  composer,  which  was  to  be  sung  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the  theatres 
that  very  evening  ;  and  the  lady's  plan  was  to  have  it  sung  also  for  her  guests 
by  a  skilful  amateur.  So,  early  in  the  morning,  she  dispatched  a  friend  to 
the  publisher,  with  instructions  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  music  at  any  price. 

The  messenger  found  the  publisher  engaged  in  examining  a  proof  of  the 
song,  just  received  from  the  press.  But  he  found  him  proof  against  every 
temptation.  After  it  had  been  sung,  he  said,  copies  might  be  had  in  all  the 
music-stores  ;  but  until  then,  no  money  could  buy  a  copy.  He  allowed  the 
gentleman  (whom  he  knew  to  be  no  musician)  to  look  at  the  proof,  but  was 
not  to  be  shaken  from  his  resolution.  The  gentleman,  as  if  giving  up  the 
attempt,  finally  laid  the  proof  upon  a  chair,  and  asked  to  see  some  other  new 
songs  ;  and  to  examine  these  at  his  ease,  he  drew  up  the  chair  upon  which 
he  had  laid  the  proof,  and  sat  upon  it.  Why  go  into  needlessly  minute 
particulars  ?  The  ink  was  fresh  —  the  gentleman  wore  white  linen  trowsers 
—  and  the  lady  had  the  pleasure  of  treating  her  guests  to  the  new  song,  full 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  sung  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 

A  POOR  ragged  fellow  was  brought  before  a  county  magistrate  charged 
with  being  a  vagabond  and  fortune-teller. 

"  So,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you  are  a  fortune-teller,  are  you  ?  By  right 
I  ought  to  offer  you  a  place  on  the  bench  :  it  is  not  often  we  are  honored 
with  the  presence  of  a  sage.     And  you  can  read  the  future,  can  you  ?  " 

"  I  can,  sir." 

"  And  you  know  the  sentence  I  am  about  to  pass  upon  you  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"What  is  it?  let  us  hear." 

"  You  will  discharge  me." 

"  Indeed  !     Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?     Why  1 " 

"  Because,  sir,  I  know  you  are  incapable  of  insulting  with  mockery  an 
unfortunate  man  whom  you  intended  to  condemn." 

The  magistrate  felt  the  reproof,  and  discharged  him. 

"  I  TELL  you,"  said  an  unmannerly  husband  to  his  wife,  "  that  I  am  sick 

of  the  sight  of  your  friend  Mr. .     He  is  a  bore  and  a  fool ;  the  very 

biggest  fool  I  know."     "  My  dear,"  replied  the  wife,  "■  yoti  forget  yourself !  " 
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SONNETS. 

I. 

The  Immortality  of  Human  Influence. 

Of  dust  we  are  and  unto  dust  return, 

Yet  die  we  not ;   the  impress  of  a  life 

Outlasts  its  words  and  deeds  of  love  or  strife. 
A  strange  and  subtle  power  clothes  the  urn  : 
Man  never  liveth  to  himself  or  dies  : 

Like  distant  stars  extinguished  in  the  past, 
Our  smallest  acts  still  flash  to  unborn  eyes, 

Adown  the  future  shadowy  and  vast. 
Oblivion  long  since  Egypt's  secret  stole, 

How  mummied  kings  and  queens  defy  e'en  time  : 

If  ours  the  scholar's  pen  or  poet's  rhyme, 
We  can  embalm,  not  skeletons,  but  soul ; 

Reign  kings  of  thought  and  song  in  every  clime, 
Sway  viewless  sceptres  while  gray  ages  roll  ! 

ir. 
Addressed  to  the  Morning  and  Evening  Star. 

Hail,  Hesper  !   beautiful  and  silvery  white  ! 

Through  dreamy  depths  of  blue  o'erarching  skies, 

With  spangled  trail,  the  flashing  meteor  flies 
Like  some  strange  bird  from  orbs  far-off  and  bright ; 
A  carrier-dove  on  wings  of  sparkling  fires, 

From  sister  worlds  or  region  of  the  sun 
With  messages  for  earth ;  but  lo  !    expires 

In  fading  splendor  ere  its  flight  be  done  ! 
But  thou,  O  Hesper,  with  thy  lamp  of  light. 

Through  centuries,  like  faithful  love,  art  seen 
To  come  at  rosy  Eve  when  flowerets  weep, 
And  o'er  the  dying  day  thy  vigils  keep  ; 

Or  first  at  dusky  Morn,  like  Magdalene, 
To  greet  its  rising  from  the  tomb  of  Night. 
Norfolk,  Va.  Samuel  Selden. 

''At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Petersburg,"  a  correspondent 
of  the  Green  Table  writes,  "our  company  was  exposed  to  a  pretty  heavy 
shellino;  from  the  enemy,  who  had  planted  a  battery  upon  an  eminence  on 
our  right.  Our  captain  remarked  to  some  one  that  the  enemy  were  '  merely 
shooting  at  random.'  One  of  our  company,  John  Cox,  a  tall,  awkward  rustic, 
overhearing  the  remark,  shouted  to  the  captain  in  an  excited  manner,  'Where's 
Random  ?  Thunder  and  lightning,  captain,  if  it's  hi7?i  they're  shooting  at, 
send  him  away  !  '  " 

Examiner  to  a  student  in  Chemistry : — "  How  do  you  recognise  the 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  any  substance  ?  "  "  By  inhaling  the  vapor  : 
if  you  fall  dead  upon  the  spot  the  presence  of  the  acid  is  demonstrated." 

One  does  not  often  meet  with  a  more  unlucky  slip  of  the  types  than  that 
in  an  advertisement  of  a  bookseller  announcing  a  new  edition  of  "  Les  Chats 
du  Cr^pusciile,  par  Victor  Hugo.'''' 
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If  the  efforts  made  to  find  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  horse  are  meeting 
with  the  success  that  their  promoters  confidently  assert,  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  that  noble  animal  will  be  only  interesting  to  hippophagists. 
We  clip  from  an  English  paper  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
"  road-steamer"  and  its  performances  : 

At  the  present  moment,  when  so  much  anxiety  has  been  expressed  on  account  of 
the  exportation  of  horses,  a  parhamentary  paper  just  issued  will  be  read  with  interest 
as  showing  that  the  time  approaches  when  we  shall  no  longer  require  the  services  of 
that  noble  animal.  It  appears  by  the  reports  on  Thomson's  "  road-steamer  "  made 
to  the  War  Department,  that  this  engine,  unless,  perhaps,  for  hunting  purposes,  is 
far  more  useful  than  any  horse.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  superintendent  of  machinery, 
says  he  has  "come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  steam  traction  on  common 
roads  is  now  completely  solved  ;"  that  the  application  of  the  india-rubber  tire  is  a 
perfect  success  ;  that  it  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field,  and  that  he  looks  upon  this 
application  as  a  discovery  rather  than  an  invention.  The  wheel  and  its  tire  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  a  broad  iron  tire  with  narrow  flanges,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  ring  of  soft  vulcanised  india-rubber  ;  this  ring  is  about  twelve  inches  in 
width  and  five  inches  in  thickness,  which  thus  surrounds  the  iron  tire,  and  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  the  flanges ;  then  over  the  india-rubber  there  is  placed  an  endless 
chain  of  steel  plates,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  wheel  that  comes  into  actual 
contact  with  the  rough  road,  the  reticulated  chain  being  connected  by  a  sort  of 
vertebra  at  each  side  of  the  wheel.  The  india-rubber  tire  and  this  ring  of  steel 
plates  have  no  rigid  connection,  but  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  move  round  as  they 
please  without  consulting  each  other,  or  even  without  the  concurrence  of  the  inner 
ring  of  the  wheel  which  they  both  enclose.  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  the  reason 
why  this  wheel  is  so  efficient  is  because  the  soft  india-rubber  allows  it  to  flatten  upon 
the  road,  whether  rough  or  smooth.  The  wheel  being  a  circle,  if  it  is  a  rigid  struc- 
ture presents  but  a  small  surface,  but  this  wheel  conforms  to  every  irregularity  for  a 
space  of  nearly  two  feet  by  the  weight  of  the  engine  causing  the  india-rubber  to 
collapse,  and  so  producing  a  change  of  form.  In  the  construction  of  the  road- 
steamer  the  greater  portion  of  the  weight,  including  the  boiler,  rests  upon  the 
driving  wheels  ;  the  third  wheel  in  front  is  for  guiding  the  direction  of  movement, 
and  is  perfectly  under  control.  In  the  course  of  experiments  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Anderson  the  engine  went  up  a  zigzag  labyrinth  of  courts,  and  it  can  describe  any 
figure  almost  in  a  space  of  twice  its  length.  The  boiler  employed  is  an  independent 
invention  adapted  to  the  carriage.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  copper  pot  for  holding 
water  within  the  furnace,  and  it  is  so  contrived  that  if  the  boiler  contain  any  water 
the  pot  will  have  a  full  supply.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  centre  of  gravity  low, 
and  allows  the  engine  to  run  up  hills  of  i  in  lo,  or  go  along  an  angle  of  35°.  On 
the  first  day  Mr.  Anderson  saw  it  in  Leith,  the  streets  were  very  wet  and  adhesive. 
A  train  of  wagons  containing  ten  tons  of  flour,  besides  their  own  weight,  were 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  slippery  street  with  a  gradient  of  about  i  in  17  ;  to  this 
train  the  little  engine  was  attached,  and  away  it  marched  as  if  it  had  no  load,  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  on  the  other  side,  no  brakes  being  required. 
After  depositing  its  load  somewhere  in  Leith,  it  ran  down  to  the  Portobello  seashore 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  On  surveying  the  sands,  Mr.  Anderson  says,  it 
seemed  an  impossibility  that  it  could  walk  on  such  soft  sinking  ground,  but  on  it 
rushed  through  all,  over  some  quicksands,  ran  into  the  sea  and  along  its  edge  in 
every  direction  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  It  then,  after  returning  from  the 
seaside,  removed  an  old  boiler  from  the  docks  to  a  yard  at  some  distance.  The 
boiler  and  wagon,  with  the  fastening  chains,  weighed  upwards  of  twenty-two  tons, 
and  the  boiler  on  the  wagon  stood  some  twenty-five  feet  high.  Up  to  this  the  engine 
backed,  then  marched  off  with  its  load  along  the  quay,  over  a  rising  swing  bridge 
and  along  other  quays,  until  it  reached  its  destination.  The  charm  of  the  per- 
formance, Mr.  Anderson  remarks,  was  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  No 
shouting,  no  refractory  or  desultory  pulling  of  horses,  but  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  pounds  of  coals  and  water  the  whole  was  accomplished  with  ease  and  celerity  ; 
and  so  accustomed  are  the  people  in  Leith  to  its  performance  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  except  by  the  country  horses,  for  the  town  horses  seem  to  know  that  it  is 
their  friend  rather  than  their  enemy. 

An  English  paper,  referring  to  the  immense  popularity  which  the  display 
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of  arms  and  instruments  of  warfare  enjoyed  in  tlie  great  London  and  Paris 
Expositions,  suggests  that  at  any  future  exhibition  of  the  sort,  some  speci- 
mens of  the  work  done  by  these  things  might  be  advantageously  displayed. 
We  think  the  suggestion  a  happy  one.  As  the  lovely  fabrics  of  silk  and  lace 
are  hung  beside  the  looms  that  weave  them  ;  as  the  magical  products  of  the 
chemist's  art  are  grouped  by  his  wonder-working  apparatus  ;  so  beside  the 
needle-gun  and  Snider  rifle  might  be  ranged  wax  models,  colored  to  the  life, 
of  the  wounds  they  inflict ;  e.  g.  : — 

"No.  12,000.  Improved  Sword-bayonet, 

"    12,001.  Lung  pierced  by  above,  showing  its  great  power  of  laceration. 

"     12,002.  Mitrailleuse  (medal  of  honor). 

"    12,003.  Man's  body  riddled  by  mitrailleuse  (from  nature)." 

In  addition,  a  judicious  assortment  of  crippled  and  shattered  invalids  might 
attend  to  afford  in  their  own  persons  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  Spectators  would  probably  find  the  glittering 
show  invested  with  a  new  interest. 

"  How  do  you  get  along  in  your  Department  ? "  asked  a  friend  of  one  of  the 

French  Prefects. 

"  So  so  ;  the  Mayor  and  Council  give  me  trouble  enough." 

"  The  Mayor  ?  why  I  thought  your  mayor  was  a  man  of  straw." 

"  Of  straw  ?     Not  he  ;  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  straw  the  Council  would 

have  eaten  him  long  ago." 

A  GENTLEMAN  told  his  servant  to  haul  away  a  great  heap  of  rubbish  in 
his  back-yard.  The  servant  objected  that  it  could  not  be  emptied  anywhere 
within  the  city  limits.  "  Then  dig  a  trench  and  bury  it."  "  But,  sir,  where 
shall  I  put  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  the  trench?"  "Stupid!  can't  you 
make  it  big  enough  to  hold  both  ? " 

In  our  late  war,  men  could  sometimes  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  a  brief 
time  by  providing  temporary  substitutes,  and  when  there  was  no  probability  of 
active  operations,  mere  boys  were  occasionally  allowed  to  take  the  place. 

Col. returning  one  morning  from  a  scout,  came  unperceived  upon  one 

of  these  boys,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  tifteen,  on  picket  duty,  listening  attentively 
to  the  instructions  which  a  comrade  —  a  weatherbeaten  veteran  —  was  giving 
him  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  war. 

"  When  you're  on  picket  duty,"  said  the  soldier,  "  and  you  see  one  of  the 
inimy  lurkin'  an'  lopin'  round,  you  kin  fire  at  him.  But  don't  git  flurried  : 
draw  a  bead  on  your  man  ;  and  above  all,  don't  waste  your  shot.  What  I 
mean  by  not  wastin'  your  shot  is  —  look  to  the  size  of  your  man  —  the  fit 
of  his  clothes. 

"  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  see  a  Yank  behind  that  bush,  an'  I  draws 
a  bead  on  him.  But  I  noticed  then  that  he  was  a  head  shorter'n  I  am,  and 
I  didn't  fire.  So  he  crawled  away,  and  after  awhile  comes  another,  and  he 
was  jest  my  size.  So  I  drawed  a  bead  on  k/m,  and  (pointing  to  his  feet) 
thei>i''s  the  boots  !  " 

We  have  another  little  gem  to  add  to  our  cabinet  of  curiosities  in  advertis- 
ing. When  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  army  had  entered  Mayence,  one 
morning  the  walls  were  found  placarded  to  the  following  striking  effect : — 

"  Citizens  ! 

"  The  city  swarms  with  soldiers  ! 

"  What  do  the  soldiers  swarm  with  ? 

"  For  those  who  may  put  to  themselves  this  startling  question  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  Wanzenmorder's  Insecticide  destroys  vermin  of  every  kind." 
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Whip-poor  Will. 

A  voice  as  shrill  as  the  cicada's  note 

Bursts  from  the  clustering  lilacs  : — 
A  flickering,  faltering  voice  remote. 
Saying  its  lesson  over  by  rote, 
Like  a  sobbing  urchin  sore  after  much  birching : — 
Whip-poor   Will! 

Is  it  a  voice  and  nothing  more, 

So  shrill  in  the  moon-black  lilacs  ? 
The  voice  of  a  bird  whose  simple  lore 
In  love  can  compass  no  richer  store 
Of  note  but  that  wavering,  plaintive,  quavering 
Whip-poor   Will? 

Now  malisons  light  on  the  subtle  spell 

Of  that  long  shrill  shake  in  the  lilacs  ! 
That  wakes,  like  the  clang  of  a  midnight  bell. 
The  dead  of  my  heart  —  they  sleeping  so  well 
I  dreamed  they  were  dust  in  the  mould  where  I  thrust  them  ! — 
Whip-poor  Will! 

"  Virtue  is  barren,  but  sins  bear  fruit " — 

(Shrieks  the  voice  of  that  fiend  in  the  lilacs) 
"  And  hatred  gibbers  while  love  is  mute. 
And,  like  a  gull  with  its  senseless  bruit, 
Life's   aimless  courses  skim  seas  of  dark  curses  — 
Whip-poor  Will! 

"  And  your  gain  is  loss  and  your  gold  is  dross  " — 

(Cries  that  vampyre  voice  in  the  lilacs) 
"  Why  bare  your  back  to  the  scourge  of  boss  ? 
Why  sweating  dig  to  plant  but  a  cross  ? 
Why  stand  by  till  madness  flames  up  through  life's  sadness  ? 
Whip-poor   Will !  " 

Edward  SPE^'CKK. 

Dick  got  into  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  at  school  and  was  bitten  in  the 
forehead."  "  Boy,"  said  his  father  at  night,  "did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  would 
flog  you  if  you  got  to  fighting  again?"  "  I  wasn't  in  a  fight,  sir:  I  bit 
myself  in  the  forehead."  "  Take  care,  boy,  or  it  will  be  worsefor  you.  How 
can  anybody  bite  himself  in  the  forehead  ?  "     "  Oh,  I  got  upon  a  chair." 

BoiLEAU  went  to  ask  after  the  health  of  his  friend,  Bois-Robert,  who  wa.s 
suffering  from  gout.  "  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  valet,  "  he  suffers  worse  than  ever." 
'■  He  swears  frightfully,  I  suppose?"  "Alas,  sir,  it  is  the  only  comfort  he 
lias  left." 

An  indifferent  shot  fired  at  a  pheasant  as  the  bird  flew  through  a  tall  hedge. 
The  sportsman  pushed  through,  and  found  a  man  at  work  in  a  field.  "  Did 
you  see  that  bird  ? "  he  asked.  "  Yes."  "  I  certainly  killed  him  :  I  saw  the 
feathers  fly."  "  I  saw  them  fly  too  ;  and  they  flew  so  well  they  flew  away 
with  the  meat." 
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Here  is  an  idea  not  quite  novel,  but  very  freshly  and  vivaciously  expressed, 
in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  story,  The  Three  BrotJiers.  Mr.  Welby,  an  R.  A., 
is  talking  to  a  young  painter  who  has  just  completed  the  chalk  sketch  of  an 
ambitious  historical  piece  : — 

"  I  don't  understand  how  you  young  men  can  be  so  rash  ;  for  my  part,  I 
think  there  is  no  picture  that  ever  was  painted  equal  to  the  sublimity  of  that 
blank  canvas.  Why,  sir,  it  might  be  anything  !  Buonarotti  or  Leonardo 
never  equalled  what  it  might  be.  It  is  a  thing  that  strikes  me  with  awe  ;  I 
feel  like  a  wretch  when  I  put  the  first  daub  of  vulgar  colour  on  it.  Colour 
brings  it  down  to  reality, —  to  our  feeble  eflforts  after  expression, —  but  in 
itself  it  is  the  inexpressible.  I  don't  mind  your  chalk  so  much.  It's  a 
desecration,  but  not  sacrilege, —  a  white  shadow  on  the  white  blank, —  but  it 
might  turn  out  anything,  sir  !  Whereas,  if  you  put  another  tone  on  it,  you 
'.•vould  bring  it  down  to  your  own  level.  The  wonder  to  me  always  is  how  a 
man  who  is  a  true  painter  ever  paints  a  line  !  " 

\^A  young  lady  lookhig  over  a  portfolio  of  engravings  with  a  friend.'\ 
"  Oh,  who  is  that  exquisite  Madonna  by  ?  " 

\Friefid  reads  in  corner.]     "  '  Raphael  pinxit.'  " 

•'  And  that  lovely  group  of  children  ?  " 

"  '  Correggio  pinxit.'  " 

"  And  that  sweet  female  head  ? " 

'"  Guido  pinxit.' " 

"  Dear  me  !     The  Pinxits  must  be  a  gifted  family  !  " 

In  the  Patrie  there  appeared  some  time  ago  the  following  item  under  the 
head  of  Local  News  : — "  Yesterday  the  body  of  a  soldier  was  found  in  the 
river.  The  body  was  cut  into  fragments  and  sewed  up  in  a  sack  ;  a  fact 
which  renders  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  untenable." 

A  GENTLEMAN  rang  for  his  boots  :  his  valet  brought  him  one  calfskin 
boot  and  one  of  patent  leather.  "John,  have  you  no  eyes  ?  Didn't  you  see 
that  these  are  odd  boots  ?  "  "  Yes  sir,  I  saw  it ;  but  the  other  pair  are  just 
the  same  way." 

An  incident  almost  matchless  in  its  ironic  horror  is  reported  from 
Ammergau.  The  miracle  play  there  acting,  which  was  to  have  been 
repeated  every  Sunday  till  September,  has  been  suspended,  the  representa- 
tive of  our  Saviour  having  been  ordered  away  to  battle. 

In  justice  to  our  excellent  but  sadly  perverted  friend  "  Grogneur,"  we 
print  a  note  just  received  from  him.  It  is  true,  we  fearlessly  rebuked  him 
for  his  heresy  ;  but  it  was  done  not  in  wrath,  but  in  love,  as  a  father 
chasteneth  his  son  when  he  offendeth.  We  did  not  desire  him  to  be  so 
crushed  by  our  reprimand  as  not  to  have  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog  ;  but 
merely  that  in  future  he  should  make  better  use  of  the  verbal  missiles  with 
which  he  is  so  well  provided. 

Greenville,   Ala.,   September  i,   1870. 
My  Dear  Sir : — 

I  cannot  say  that  I  expected  it,  but  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  on  the 
Green  Table  for  this  month,  a  protest  (to  put  it  mildly)  against  my  advanced 
views  on  the  subject  of  dogs.  "  Audacious  heresiarch  "  !  To  be  sure  I  am. 
So  was  Socrates.  So  was  Galileo.  So  was  Luther  !  Mr.  Gaston  Phoebus 
would  have  added  Cadmus,  P'o-hi,  Zoroaster,  and  even  Odin  himself,  as 
obstructing  education  by  the  invention  of  Runes. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  thee,  Man  of  the  Table  Green,  for  that  tenderness 
for  dogs  which  has  been  the  characteristic  weakness  of  so  many  noble,  and 
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wise,  and  good  men  before  thee.  Too  many  of  my  most  worthy  and  esteemed 
friends  are  adherents  to  the  ancient  worship.  They  will  fall  upon  me,  and 
anathematize  me,  and  pelt  me  with  pathetic  anecdotes  as  thou  hast  felt 
impelled  to  do.  But  I  both  foresaw  and  foretold  my  fate  thus  far.  I  knew 
it  was  the  next  thing  to  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator,  which 
naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Dick. 

Your  picture  of  the  "starving  and  homeless  dog"  is  enough  to  make  one 
weep.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  so  unfeeling  as  to  rejoice  in  the  needless  suffer- 
ing of  even  a  dog.  I  would  that  the  dog  you  describe  were  given  all  you 
say  he  demands  —  nay,  both  alternatives:  "A  morsel  of  food"  and  "a 
speedy  and  painless  death." 

The  "  Refuge  "  is  a  good  idea.  I  approve  of  it.  I  wish  all  the  dogs, 
"  starving  and  homeless,"  or  not,  could  be  kept  in  one  —  the  one  near 
London.     We  could  visit  the  Refuge  as  often  as  we  wished,  you  know. 

With  you,  I  deplore  the  "  lessons  in  hardness  of  heart "  taught  the  little 
children.  But  may  not  the  companionship  of  dogs  be  likely  to  prove  acces- 
sory to  the  "  Training  in  Cruelty  "  which  you  fear  for  the  boys  1  The  dog 
is  not  always  the  victim.  A  vagrant  cat  stealing,  wild-eyed,  across  the 
common,  or  around  the  corner  of  the  dark  alley,  is  an  object  which  may 
possibly  be  resisted  by  the  dog,  and  even  by  the  boy  alone  ;  but  to  boy  and 
dog  togct]icr  it  offers  a  temptation  to  cruelty  which  they  have  never  yet  with- 
stood, and  it  would  seem  cannot  withstand. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  repel  the  insinuation  of  Semitism.  While  I  cannot 
claim  to  be  so  thoroughly  Aryan  as  Mr.  Gaston  Phoebus,  resembling  that 
Splendid  Personage  chiefly  in  my  intense  devotion  to  the  beautiful  in  form 
and  color,  and  my  abhorrence  of  paper  currency  (though  unlike  him,  I  con- 
descend sometimes  to  handle  limited  quantities  of  that  miserable  substitute 
for  the  noble  and  beautiful  metals), —  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  my  tastes 
incline  to  Semitism.  A  dislike  of  dogs  does  not  imply  a  regard  for  cats. 
(By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Grogneur,  my  estimable  companion,  though  herself  no 
Cantacuzene,  threatens  the  world  with  an  essay  "  Concerning  Cats.")  I 
solemnly  protest  that  I  have  no  regard  for  cats.  I  would  exclude  from  my 
Utopia  both  the  canine  and  the  feline  races,  but  not  by  any  means  their 
quondam  lovers  and  advocates.  I  could  ill  dispense  with  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  C?-ecn  Tabic  and  the  spirit  of  Montaigne.  And  would  I 
cherish  no  pets  and  no  companions  among  the  lower  orders  of  creation  ? 
Yes  ;  though  I  would  not  choose  spiders  like  Magliabecchi,  nor  lizards, 
toads,  and  snakes,  as  certain  philosophers  have  been  said  to  do.  But  I  like 
birds  of  all  kinds  —  not  in  cages,  but  "  chanting  melodious  madrigals  "  in 
their  native  freedom  in  forest  and  grove  ;  albeit  I  cannot  charm  them  so  that 
they  come  at  my  call,  as  did  Silvio  Pellico  and  other  gentle  and  tender  heroes. 
Foremost  of  all  the  brutes  for  the  service  and  companionship  of  man  I 
would  name  the  horse.  I  am  as  fond  of  a  horse  as  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
or  a  Rommany  Rye  can  be.  Though  the  Bedouin  is  not,  and  the  Rommany 
doubtful,  the  horse  is  unquestionably  Ar3'an.  The  ass  is  no  less  decidedly 
Semitic.  Sterne,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  stand  convicted  of  unblushing 
Semitism.  Faithfully  yours, 

Grogneur. 

To  the  Worskififul  and  Atigust  tJK  Director  of  the  Green  Table. 
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AMATEUR   ACTING   IN   CAMP. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


jURING  the  early  years  of  the  war  the  life  of  the  soldier  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  was  one  continued  series  of 
drills,  picket-duty,  and  camp-cleaning.  Between  the  battle  of 
Pocotaligo  and  the  battle  of  Honey  Hill,  with  the  'exception  of 
occasional  night-raids  upon  the  islands  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  sundry  alarms  of  the  invaders'  presence  in  force  causing 
a  sudden  concentration  at  the  threatened  point  of  the  few  troops  we 
had,  there  was  nothing  resembling  campaign  service  to  relieve  the 
monotony  which  made  time  hang  so  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers  stationed  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  of  course  sought  every  kind  of  amusement  the 
nature  of  their  position  would  allow.  Where  discipline  was  lax 
enough  to  permit  it,  some  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Others  relieved  the  tedium  of  their  situation  by  means  of 
such  books  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  though  these  were 
already  become  few  in  number  and  not  very  choice,  as  the  libraries  of 
that  part  of  the  country  had  been  much  reduced,  partly  by  free  distri- 
bution in  the  camps  of  troops  temporarily  stationed  there,  partly 
because  many  of  the  more  valuable  books  had  been  sent  away  for 
safety  in  the  event  of  the  occupation  of  the  coast  by  the  enemy, 
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partly  because  of  the  loss  of  many  left  by  the  planters  in  their  winter 
homes.  Many  families  still  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  just  within 
our  lines ;  and  those  of  the  soldiers  whose  social  instincts  were 
strong,  passed  some  of  their  many  leisure  hours  in  visiting  them.  One 
or  two  little  summer  villages  were  sufficiently  strong  in  young  people 
to  make  gay  little  gatherings  possible  from  time  to  time.  It  was  near 
one  of  these  that  the  camp-scene  I  am  about  to  describe  took  place. 
An  artillery  company,  composed  mainly  of  very  young  men,  had  been 
for  some  time  encamped  not  very  far  away.  In  this  body  had  been 
recently  formed  a  troupe  of  amateur  comedians,  who  after  many 
private  rehearsals  felt  so  confident  that  they  could  give  some  amuse- 
ment to  the  public,  that  they  invited  the  ladies  of  the  village  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  attend  their  theatre  on  a  certain  night  in 
the  coming  week.  As  the  performance  w"as  for  the  ladies'  benefit,  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe  it  from  the  ladies'  point  of  view.  Transport 
yourself  then,  reader,  to  what  I  shall  call  the  little  summer  retreat, 
Bienville,  situated  in  the  pine-woods,  and  at  this  time  blessed  with  a 
larger  number  of  sweet  young  girls  than  it  ever  held  before.  My 
merry  cousin,  Lucy  Motte,  is  just  marshalling  her  party,  and  every- 
body who  is  ready  and  a  few  who  are  not,  say  it  is  high  time  to  set 
out.  The  camp  is  only  a  few  miles  distant ;  but  the  roads  are  rough 
and  the  night  is  dark,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  party  must  go  slowly. 
They  are  therefore  to  start  about  dusk  and  be  well  on  their  way  before 
black  darkness  sets  in.  Arthur  Pinckney,  a  wounded  soldier  from  the 
army  in  Virginia,  fast  getting  sound  again  now,  rides  on  horseback,  as 
room  is  wanted  in  the  carriage  for  Miss  Nellie  and  Miss  Effie  Maine, 
Lucy's  friends.  Arthur  is  Lucy's  cousin  too,  but  not  so  near  in  blood 
as  I  am,  though  much  nearer  in  heart.  He  could  be  back  in  Virginia 
now  if  Lucy  were  not  so  very  much  in  his  thoughts.  No  doubt  he 
would  be  pleased  to  be  in  the  carriage  on  the  front  seat  beside  his 
charmer,  but  somehow  John  Bellinger  is  there  by  some  arrangement 
of  Lucy's,  for  which  she  probably  has  good  reasons  of  her  own.  But 
if  John  had  set  his  heart  upon  any  especially  interesting  conversation 
with  her,  he  had  certainly  counted  without  his  hostess,  for  —  and  it  is 
possible  that  my  wicked  little  Lucy  delightedly  foresaw  this  —  he  was 
far  too  much  occupied  in  attending  to  the  lively  rattle  with  which 
Miss  Nellie  seemed  bent  upon  entertaining  him,  to  be  able  to  say 
three  consecutive  sentences  to  Lucy.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  all 
her  attractive  piquancy  in  ball-room  hours,  the  dark-eyed  Miss  Maine 
was  this  evening  the  object  of  many  unspoken  wishes  savoring  little 
of  gallantry.  Her  sister.  Miss  Effie,  was  of  a  somewhat  staid  deport- 
ment, not  so  much  demure  as  grave.  Her  special  property  was 
decorum,  on  which  theme  she  would  often  lecture  Nellie  in  private  in 
such  copious  streams  of  eloquence  as  to  drive  the  poor  girl,  though 
older  than  herself,  into  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitement.  The  only 
remedy  would  be  a  good,  fair,  hearty  spell  of  flirtation  or  an  intensely 
absorbing  novel.  But  decorum  itself  kept  Miss  Effie  from  enlarging 
much  in  public  on  anything  but  propriety  in  the  abstract.  So  that, 
except  now  and  then  to  check  the  too  wayward  flights  of  her  volatile 
sister,  she  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  between  Nellie  and  John, 
but  directed  her  talk  almost  exclusively  to  Lucy,  whose  spirits  being 
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high  this  evening,  enabled  her  to  endure  all  the  platitudes  inflicted 
upon  her  with  something  like  indifference.  Arthur  would  ride  up 
every  now  and  then  to  the  carriage  window,  and  address  some  stirring 
remark  to  those  within  entirely  at  cross-purposes  with  the  flow  of 
talk  going  on  there  ;  and  contented  with  eliciting  some  reply  which 
indicated  that  he  was  heard  and  attended  to,  he  would  fall  back  to  the 
rear  and  commune  with  himself — poor  fellow  !  —  as  before.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that,  without  caring  much  for  him  perhaps,  Lucy  was 
giving  her  attention  to  John  Bellinger's  words  far  more  than  to  the 
sober  utterances  of  Miss  Eifie ;  and  as  this  practice  of  listening 
alternately  to  one  and  the  other  made  her  hearing  quicker  for  any 
third  effort  of  the  kind  —  women  do  so  many  things  at  a  time  —  she 
was  generally  the  first  to  catch  the  purport  of  what  Arthur  said,  and 
to  take  upon  herself  the  task  of  replying.  Then,  too,  it  was  a  relief 
to  her  to  turn  from  the  rather  tiresome  talk  of  the  lady  opposite,  and 
she  therefore  very  naturally  rewarded  Arthur  for  the  pleasing  inter- 
ruption with  a  warm  and  affectionate  smile,  the  nature  of  which  was 
mistaken  perhaps  by  both  the  young  men.  Arthur  grew  gladder  and 
more  glad  on  every  such  occasion,  and  John  grievously  tormented 
himself.  Nellie's  chat  ran  on  victorious,  and  John  seemed  to  listen  so 
well  that  she  gave  him  higher  and  higher  rank  in  her  favor  at  every 
pause  she  made  to  catch  breath  for  a  fresh  start. 

It  was  after  dark  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  camp.  The 
ladies  having  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  their  escorts  in  emptying  the 
carriage  safely  of  their  numberless  cloaks,  shawls,  and  wrappers,  as 
well  as  of  their  own  sweet  persons,  were  attended  by  Arthur  and  John, 
assisted  by  Rob  Ferguson,  who  had  hurried  out  to  meet  them,  to  the 
camp-house  of  the  latter,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  camp-huts,  was  a 
comfortable  little  room,  built  of  pine-logs  closely  put  together,  and 
warmed  by  a  huge  pile  of  lightvvood  knots  blazing  out  a  cheerful  light 
and  warmth  from  a  neat  little  chimney-place  just  large  enough  for 
three  men  to  plant  themselves  in  front.  So  huge  a  fire,  however,  had 
been  provided  for  this  occasion  that  the  whole  house  was  warm  as  a 
toast  from  end  to  end ;  and  the  rough  wooden  chairs,  on  which  the 
ladies  were  invited  to  sit,  were  put  back  against  the  walls  to  secure 
their  occupants  from  the  heat.  The  scanty  furniture  of  this'  military 
abode  had  been  neatly  arranged  before  the  arrival  of  the  ladies ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  confess  that,  judging  from  present  appearances, 
the  Salique  law  which  rules  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  soldier  had 
not  prevented  the  genius  of  good  housekeeping  from  coming  into  their 
midst.  Only  one  circumstance  militated  against  this  general  aspect 
of  order  and  decency.  This  was  the  grim  array  of  pipes  on  the 
rough  shelf  over  the  chimney-place,  which  Rob  dignified  by  the  name 
of  mantelpiece. 

The  camp-houses  varied  very  little  in  size ;  all  had  their  gable-ends 
on  a  common  street,  each  having  a  neighbor  opposite.  Some  had  the 
door  opening  upon  the  street ;  others,  of  which  Ferguson's  was  one, 
opened  at  the  side.  In  front  of  each  line  of  houses  wooden  stands 
filled  with  earth  had  been  put  up,  upon  which  were  piled  fat  pine- 
knots,  resinous  and  jagged,  which  were  already  kindled,  and  lit  up  the 
camp-street  in  a  great  blaze  of  brilliant  red  light.     Rude  and  rustic 
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as  the  illumination  was,  it  imparted  a  most  radiant  beauty  to  the  soft 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  of  those  who  passed  down  between  these 
gipsy  lamps  to  their  seats  in  front  of  the  stage. 

When  Lucy  and  the  Maines  arrived,'  there  were  already  quite  a 
number  of  young  ladies  from  the  surrounding  country  assembled. 
But  as  there  seemed  to  be  abundance  of  room  on  the  front  seats  for 
those  who  came  to  see  the  performance  and  not  to  talk,  it  was  agreed 
that  Rob  Ferguson's  house  should  be  honored  with  their  presence  for 
some  time  longer,  and  that  they  would  not  take  their  seats  among  the 
audience  until  the  young  men  had  ascertained  that  it  was  nearly  time 
for  the  curtain  to  rise.  Meanwhile,  Lucy,  on  a  hint  from  Rob,  sent 
Arthur  to  entreat  Lilias  Gregorie,  who  had  just  arrived  with  her  aged 
father,  Mr.  Walter  Gregorie,  of  Tideland,  to  join  their  party  in  Rob's 
house.  This  Arthur  did,  taking  care  to  call  it  Ids  house,  which  in 
truth  it  was,  as  he  stayed  a  good  deal  in  the  artillery  camp,  and  was  a 
sort  of  honorary  member  of  Ferguson's  mess.  This  little  artifice  was 
employed  by  him  from  a  delicate  regard  for  Lilias's  modesty,  as  her 
engagement  to  Rob  was  not  generally  known,  and  was  sufficiently 
recent  to  bring  blushes  to  her  cheeks  at  the  happening  or  the  bare 
mention  of  anything  that  might  have  the  air  of  forwardness.  But  as 
Arthur  and  Lucy  were  both  cousins  of  hers,  she  felt  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  their  invitation,  and  accordingly  came  in  on  Arthur's  arm, 
looking  very  beautiful  and  fairy-like,  with  the  delicate  bloom  on  her 
cheek  heightened  into  quite  a  rosy  glow  when  she  noted  the  pleasure 
which  her  presence  gave  to  Rob  Ferguson. 

As  for  Phil,  Lucy's  brother,  an  enthusiastic  young  chevalier  of 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  summers,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
had  not  made  his  appearance  among  them  since  dinner-time.  Lucy 
had  frequently  asked  of  Arthur  and  John  during  the  evening  what  had 
become  of  him  ;  but  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  young  knight-errant's 
movements  as  she  was.  So  she  asked  Mr.  Gregorie,  who  came  in  after 
Lilias,  arm-in-arm  with  Mf.  Carteret  of  Southdale,  a  warm  friend  of 
his,  with  whom  he  was  discussing  topics  of  planting  interest. 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Walter,"  said  she,  "  do  tell  me  if  you  have  seen  anything 
of  Phil?  We  expected  him  to  come  here  with  us.  Indeed,  he  has 
been  full  of  the  idea  for  the  last  week.  But  no  one  has  seen  him  this 
evening.  Where  he  can  have  gone  to  I  cannot  imagine.  Have  j'ou 
seen  him  ?     Have  you,  Mr.  Carteret  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lucy,"  said  the  latter,  "  do  not  be  at  all  concerned 
about  Philip ;  I  believe  he  is  in  very  good  company.  He  rode  over 
this  evening  to  attend  Millicent,  and  is  with  her  now,  both  longing 
most  earnestly  for  the  curtain  to  rise,  though  they  are  talking  away  to 
each  other  at  a  great  rate,  in  such  grandiloquent  language  as  would 
have  suited  three  centuries  ago  rather  than  the  present  age.  Millicent 
is  almost  as  great  a  worshipper  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  Philip  •  and  to 
hear  them  now  you  would  imagine  you  were  listening  to  Surrey,  or 
Sidney,  or  Raleigh,  carrying  on  a  gallant  discourse  with  one  of  the 
grand  dames  of  those  buried  ages." 

Lucy  laughed.  "When,"  said  she,  "will  Phil  outgrow  these 
Quixotic  follies !  I  think  he's  steeped  to  the  ears  in  the  Arcadia  and 
Sir  Walter's  crusade-romances.     But  he  is  a  good  boy,  sir,  and  I  am 
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glad  to  find  him  so  well  employed.  Mill  will  do  him  good,  even  if 
she  do  not  smile  on  his  suit  when  she  grows  up.  She  is  such  a 
sweet  girl,  and,  I  am  sure,  informed  far  beyond  her  years.'' 

"  She  will  be  a  great  beauty,"  said  Arthur,  "  and  when  she  grows 
up,  others  besides  Phil  must  look  to  their  hearts.  I  have  a  strong 
notion  to  wait  a  year  or  so  and  make  one  of  Phil's  rivals  myself,  if 
Mr.  Carteret  will  promise  to  be  perfectly  impartial." 

"I  trust  it  will  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Carteret,  with  a  smile,  "before 
my  little  Mill  will  wish  to  leave  me,  so  do  not  any  of  you  be  trying  to 
steal  away  her  heart  from  me." 

All  this  while  Miss  Nellie  Maine  was  addressing  voluble  harangues 
to  poor  John  Bellinger,  who  vainly  endeavored  to  get  away.  Feeling 
too  deeply  to  chat  with  Lucy  about  trifles,  he  still  longed  to  be  at  her 
side,  to  hear  her  talk,  and  to  w'atch  every  change  of  e.xpression  on  her 
lip  and  in  her  thoughtful  eye.  But  no  such  privilege  was  his,  for  Miss 
Nellie,  utterly  unconscious  that  she  was  not  giving  delight  b}^  her 
vivacious  talk,  kept  him  by  her  side  and  poured  into  his  ear  one  long 
gush  of  lively  nonsense  after  another,  until,  poor  fellow,  he  was  almost 
frenzied.  Mr.  Carteret  and  Mr.  Gregorie  resumed  the  conversation 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  their  entrance  into  the  house.  Miss 
Efifie  listened  to  them,  and  now  and  then  gave  voice  to  an  opinion  on 
the  matters  talked  of,  judging  it  to  be  more  seemly  in  a  young  lady  to 
defer  to  the  sober  and  rational  discourse  of  her  elders  than  to  indulge 
in  a  flighty  and  frivolous  chit-chat  with  the  young  men  around. 
Lilias  and  Lucy  entered  into  a  warm  investigation  of  what  had  been 
giving  pleasure  and  occupation  to  each  since  they  had  last  met,  Lilias 
of  course  preserving  an  entire  silence  in  regard  to  certain  notes 
received  and  answered  during  that  period.  Arthur  and  Rob  sat  by 
and  listened,  much  edified,  and  occasionally  essaying  to  correct  some 
unguarded  expression  not  exactly  consonant  with  reason,  logic,  or 
grammar,  for  which  courtesy  they  received  their  reward  in  the  shape 
of  pretty  pouts,  scornful  looks,  and  sometimes  unheeding  disdain. 
Past  histories  of  days,  hours,  and  moments  being  given,  and  all  possible 
news  ascertained  in  a  very  remarkable  space  of  time  by  dint  of  rapid 
talking  and  much  shorthand  language,  Lucy  and  Lilias  commenced 
that  exhaustive  process  of  cross-examination  in  which  the  ladies  so 
greatly  excel,  and  drew  from  the  young  gentlemen  a  full  account  of 
the  dresses  they  might  expect  to  see  worn  by  the  actors,  their  names, 
and  the  characters  in  which  they  would  severally  appear,  as  well  as  a 
succinct  epitome  of  the  plot  of  the  comedy  and  that  of  the  after-piece. 
By  the  time  all  these  points  were  thoroughly  ascertained,  and  when 
John  had  been  almost  beyond  endurance  tortured  by  Miss  Nellie's 
indefatigable  flow  of  conversation  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  sight 
of  Lucy's  beaming  countenance  turned  to  Arthur's  handsome  face  on 
the  other,  it  was  full  time  for  the  performances  of  the  evening  to  begin. 
Mr.  Carteret  having  examined  his  watch,  notified  them  of  this  fact, 
and  they  at  once  sallied  forth.  At  the  same  time  the  great  bell,  which 
the  company  had  captured  from  a  gunboat  of  the  enemy  which  they 
burned  off  Chisolm's  Island,  rang  out  in  clear  tones,  and  gave  warning 
that  the  curtain  would  presently  rise.  Just  before  the  curtain  rose,  a 
sweet  song  was  sung  by  the  fine  choir  of  manly  voices  which  composed 
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the  volunteer  orchestra,  their  rich,  melodious  tones  serving  better 
perhaps  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  effort  of  imagination  necessary  to 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  ideal  scenes  about  to  be  unfolded  to  the 
view  of  the  spectators,  than  a  more  artificial  kind  of  music  would  have 
done.  They  were  all  sweet  singers.  I  think  I  hear  R.  M.  F.'s 
delicious  tenor  even  now. 

The  play  was  The  Lady  of  Lyons ;  and  the  very  first  scene  gave 
evidence  of  the  ardor  with  which  these  amateur  comedians  had 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  degree  of  artistic 
taste  which  they  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stage.  Scanty 
as  had  been  their  materials,  the  decorations  with  which  they  strove  to 
adorn  the  rude  boards  so  hastily  erected,  were  so  skilfully  applied  as 
to  give  an  air  of  refinement  and  elegance  to  the  simple  furniture 
provided  for  the  occasion. 

The  beardless  youths  who  performed  the  female  parts,  though 
evidently  laboring  under  some  constraint  from  the  unwonted  attire  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  move,  managed  nevertheless  to  throw  a 
good  deal  of  grace  into  their  movements ;  and  while  the  lady  specta- 
tors made  merry  with  the  occasional  gaticheries  of  Pauline,  they  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  she  really  looked  very  pretty  with  her  rosy 
checks  and  delicate  features.  They  had,  too,  little  fault  to  find  with 
the  bearing  of  the  other  females  of  the  play,  he  who  personated  the 
mother  of  Claude  Melnotte  acting  the  part  to  perfection,  and  the  youth 
who  assumed  the  character  of  Madame  Deschappelles  uttering  her 
shrewish  sayings  in  a  shrill  and  querulous  voice,  and  with  a  show  of 
vulgar  self-complacency  which  gave  to  his  performance  an  individuality 
so  marked  as  to  prove  that  he  had  entered  into  a  just  conception  of 
the  character. 

The  distribution  of  parts  had  evidently  been  the  work  of  a  master- 
spirit in  such  matters ;  for  no  possible  allotment  could  have  so  well 
bestowed  the  different  actors.  Each  seemed  to  be  naturally  adapted 
to  the  character  in  which  he  appeared.  A  proof  of  this  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fitness  of  the  young  man  who  performed  the  part  of 
Pauline's  military  cousin,  for  that  part.  The  natural  brusqueness  of 
his  manner  and  his  singular  gravity  gave  a  very  strong  air  of  vraisem- 
blance  to  his  acting. 

But  the  truest  impersonation  was  that  of  Claude  Melnotte  himself 
All  the  romantic  force,  the  deep  feeling,  the  vivid  and  poetic  utterances, 
and  the  impassioned  outbursts  with  which  Bulwer  has  invested  the 
hero  of  this  play,  were  rendered  by  this  young  man  with  most  faithful 
fervor  and  accuracy.  By  no  means  a  large  man,  his  form  seemed  to 
swell  and  tower  aloft  with  the  nobility  of  sentiment  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  utter.  By  no  means  a  handsome  man,  upon  the  stage 
there  was  a  dignity  in  his  bearing  and  a  loftiness  of  expression  upon 
his  face  which,  aided  by  the  picturesque  dress  in  which  he  was  clothed, 
gave  him  a  truly  handsome  appearance.  His  acting  was  throughout 
done  in  the  most  superior  style  and  gave  tone  to  the  whole  performance. 
The  effort  was  a  great  success  and  passed  oft'  with  much  eclat.  Doubt- 
less this  play  is  thoroughly  melodramatic,  and  is  composed  of  all  the 
commonplaces  of  the  melodrame,  having  no  character,  no  incident, 
and  no  sentiment  which  is  not  hackneyed.     But  Bulwer  has  managed 
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to  interweave  them  with  so  much  grace,  and  has  so  deftly  thrown  over 
all  that  charm  of  ease  and  symmetry  in  which  he  is  unrivaled  as  a 
constructor,  that  it  is  an  admirable  acting-play,  perhaps  all  the  better 
for  its  graceful  exaggerations. 

Between  each  scene  of  the  play,  when  the  interval  was  a  long  one, 
the  amateur  singers  would  screen  the  amateur  actors  from  the  impa- 
tience of  their  auditory  by  singing  some  charming  song,  the  last  notes 
of  which  would  hardly  die  away  upon  the  cold  night-air  before  the 
curtain  would  rise  once  more,  and  attention  would  again  be  invited  to 
the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  lovely  Pauline  and  the  daring  Claude. 

At  last  the  play  was  ended,  and  the  farce  began.  The  life  and  soul 
of  the  farce  was  a  young  gentleman  who  seemed  to  have  been  born 
with  all  the  Protean  elasticity  of  the  mime.  Pantaloon  in  his  palmiest 
days  never  had  such  a  capacity  for  contorting  face  and  body  into 
grotesque  shapes  and  laughable  grimaces.  Whether  he  stood  or  sat 
or  walked  or  slid  or  crept,  laughed,  cried,  talked,  muttered,  or  was 
silent,  there  was  a  perpetual  Merry- Andrew  mutation  going  on  in  his 
features  and  limbs.  He  bounced  from  the  ground  like  an  india-rubber 
ball ;  his  eyes  kept  rolling  in  their  sockets  in  every  variety  of  expres- 
sion from  an  ogle  to  a  stare  of  horror,  from  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
which  there  was  a  world  of  fun,  to  the  vacant  gaze  which  indicates 
confirmed  idiotc)\  His  voice,  too  —  one  assumed  for  the  occasion  — 
was  a  cracked,  garrulous  falsetto,  producing  the  most  discordant  sounds 
imaginable.  His  dress  was  absurd  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
altogether  he  was  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  objects  ever  seen.  His 
mere  appearance  on  the  stage,  before  he  had  found  time  to  utter  a 
word,  always  excited  a  roar  of  laughter;  and  his  fellow-actors  were 
compelled  to  put  the  greatest  constraint  upon  themselves  lest  they 
should  join  in  the  laugh  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  parts. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  master  of  pantomimic  art,  the  farce  was  a 
complete  success  ;  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  perform- 
ances closed,  the  curtain  went  down  for  the  last  time  and  the  audience 
dispersed  for  their  homes,  it  was  universally  agreed  that  the  amateur 
comedians  Joad  acted  with  such  address  as  to  achieve  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion, and  many  hearts  thanked  them  for  the  i3leasure  which  their 
efforts  had  afforded. 

The  next  evening  a  second  performance  was  to  come  off,  according 
to  previous  announcement ;  and  our  friends,  Arthur,  Lucy,  and  the 
rest,  of  course  attended  on  this  occasion  also. 

The  play  this  time  was  that  excellent  comedy  of  Goldsmith's,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer ;  and  this  too  was  given  with  great  skill  and  effect, 
the  actors  showing  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  play,  its 
hearty  humor,  and  its  well-grouped  and  admirably-defined  characters. 
Of  all  the  persons  of  this  drama  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
is  perhaps  the  most  strongly  developed  —  certainly  he  is  the  individual 
upon  whom  the  blunder  on  which  the  plot  turns  acts  with  the  greatest 
force.  This  character  fell  into  good  hands,  and  revealed  a  new  actor 
to  the  corps,  the  spectators,  and  the  young  gentleman  himself  The 
manager,  who  had  not  before  acted,  finding  that  his  managerial  duties 
fully  engrossed  his  attention  on  the  first  night,  ventured  now,  as  the 
company  were  in  better  training,  to  take  this  part,  and  threw  himself 
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into  the  business  of  impersonation  witli  such  energy  and  success,  that 
some  of  his  friends  in  front  were  completely  deceived  for  some  time 
in  regard  to  his  identity,  failing  to  recognise  him  under  his  disguise  of 
a  testy  but  courteous  old  English  gentleman,  until  certain  tones  of  his 
voice  with  which  they  were  familiar  caused  them  to  know  him. 

The  farce  was  a  lively,  merry  affair  ;  and  the  exuberant  spirits  of 
the  mimic  actor,  whose  grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  previous  night 
had  caused  such  merriment,  rose  fully  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
occasion,  and  produced  such  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  mirth-creating 
gambols  as  even  to  surpass  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  come  to 
ease  their  hearts  with  laughter.  The  little  girls,  in  particular,  who  had 
been  brought  by  special  favor  to  enjoy  a  treat  so  rare  in  the  country 
and  in  time  of  war,  were  a  pleasant  sight,  so  prettily  did  their  bright 
eyes  shine  and  their  tender  cheeks  glow  in  full  appreciation  of  the  fun. 
The  sweet  music  of  their  free,  joyous  laughter  rang  in  Arthur's  ears 
like  the  sound  of  silver  bells  ;  for  Arthur  was  very  fond  of  little  children. 
He  listened  in  pleased  amusement  during  the  interludes,  to  the  artless 
expressions  of  delight  issuing  from  their  frank,  rosy  lips.  One  of 
them  was  teasing  her  little  sister,  a  bright-eyed,  rosy-lipped  lassie, 
about  her  avowed  admiration  for  the  handsome  young  man  who  had 
acted  Pauline  the  night  before.  "  Oh,  INIr.  Pinckney,"  said  she,  "  Essie 
is  desperately  in  love  with  Mr.  De  Lorme.  She  looks  at  him  all  the 
time.  She  thinks  him  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world.  Last  night 
she  was  j^erfectly  wild  about  him."'  And  Essie  would  deny  the  charge 
very  earnestly,  and  presently  after  ask  Arthur  with  an  arch  smile  : 
"  But  doiit  you  think  him  very  handsome  ?  " 

At  last  the  actors  made  their  farewell  bow  to  the  audience  ;  the 
curtain  fell,  and  benches  and  chairs  were  empty  once  more. 

The  ladies  under  Arthur's  charge  retired  with  Mr.  Pinckney  the 
elder,  John  Bellinger,  Rob  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Carteret,  to  Arthur's 
house,  and  sat  there  awhile  drinking  coffee  which  the  young  gentlemen 
had  taken  care  to  provide  for  their  refreshment  —  the  coast-army 
having  a  little  of  that  rare  luxury  issued  to  it  from  time  to  time  during 
this  year.  A  little  pleasant  conversation  ensued,  and  then  the  prudent 
old  gentlemen  reminded  their  charges  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
after  waiting  patiently  for  the  "  last  words  "  which  always  accompany 
that  final  "  standing  up  "  when  ladies  are  about  to  part,  escorted  them 
to  the  carriages  and  left  the  camp  to  its  native  gloom. 

The  torches  burned  low,  the  soldiers  slept,  and  small  trace  remained 
of  the  brightness  and  fun  which  made  the  pine-forest  glow  and  ring 
with  ruddy  light  and  jocund  laughter  one  little  hour  ago. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 
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II. 


|F  this  "Community  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing,'' 
_  called  Shakers,  little  is  known ;  and  the  few  facts  which  have 
come  to  the  public  ear  were  so  much  misshapen  and  distorted  as  to 
wear  the  semblance  of  falsity.  They  are  a  people  who  live  so  entirely 
within  themselves,  that  one  must  be  permitted  to  pass  the  portal  to  the 
inner  sanctuary  in  order  to  justly  estimate  character  whose  isolation 
rather  than  its  peculiar  belief  has  rendered  it  an  object  of  erroneous 
speculation  as  well  as  wonder  to  the  world.  The  Order  in  the  United 
State's  is  much  larger  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  it  having 
established  Societies  at  the  following  places  : — 


New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Watervliet,  " 

Groveland,  " 

Enfield,  Conn. 
Union  Village,  Ohio. 
Watervliet,  " 


Hancock,  Mass. 

Tyringham,    " 

Harvard,        " 

Shirley, 

White  Water,  Ohio. 

North  Union,       " 


Enfield,  N.  H. 
Canterbury,  N.  H. 
Alfired,  Me. 
New  Gloucester,  Me. 
South  Union,  K)'. 
Mt.  Pleasant,     " 


These  villages  are  all  located  near  railroads,  and  are  easy  of  access 
to  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  visit  them. 

The  government  is  a  religious  one,  styled  "The  Ministry,"  the  head 
of  whom  resides  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Each  village  has  its  under- 
ministry  composed  of  two  males  and  two  females.  The  Society  date 
their  origin  back  to  about  the  year  17 17,  and  by  some  persons  are 
confounded  with  the  sect  called  Quakers.  There  are  great  differences 
between  the  two,  the  principal  ones  being  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
by  the  Shakers,  and  the  disjunction  of  the  spiritual  life  from  the 
worldly  one.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  peculiar  form  of 
worship  and  from  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus,  the  Lord 
promised  that  he  would  ''■shake  the  earth  with  terror;"  that  "in  that 
day  there  should  be  a  great  shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel ; "  that  he 
would  "  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  "  that  he  would  "  shake  all 
nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  should  come ; "  and,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  that  "Yet  once  more  he  v/ould  shake,  not  the  earth 
only,  but  also  heaven ;  signifying  the  removing  of  things  that  are 
shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain." 

In  the  year  1766  the  form  of  .worship  as  practised  by  the  "  Believers  " 
v/as  as  follows :  Sometimes,  after  assembling  together  and  sitting 
awhile  in  silent  meditation,  they  were  taken  with  a  great  trembling, 
under  which  they  would  express  the  indignation  of  God  against  all 
sin.  At  other  times  they  were  affected  with  a  mighty  shaking,  and 
were  occasionally  exercised  in  singing,  shouting,  or  walking  the  floor 
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under  the  influence  of  spiritual  signs,  swiftly  passing  and  repassing 
each  other,  like  clouds  agitated  by  a  strong  wind.  From  these 
strange  exercises  the  people  received  the  name  of  Shakers  ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time  they  are  known  by  this  name,  although 
they  call  themselves  "Believers." 

The  sect  claim  to  have  the  gift  of  revelation,  and  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  salvation  and  eternal  life  was  fully  opened,  according  to  the 
spiritual  gift  and  revelation  of  God,  through  Ann  Lee  ;  who,  about  the 
year  1770,  was  received  by  the  Society  as  their  spiritual  mother. 
That  Christ  at  his  second  coming  would  assume  the  form  of  a  woman 
they  believe,  and  quote  Haggai  ii.  6-7  :  "  And  the  Desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come."  They  say  the  word  desire  is  a  Hebrew  noun, 
feminine  gender,  singular.  Mother  Ann  Lee  is  therefore  the  desire 
of  the  prophet. 

Ann  Lee  was  born  February  29th,  1736,  in  Manchester,  England. 
Her  father  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  She  learned  the  trade  of  a 
"cutter  of  hatters'  fur,"  and  early  became  inured  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  Before  "  receiving  the  light "  she  married 
Abraham  Stanly,  and  became  the  mother  of  four  children,  who  all 
died  in  infancy.  About  the  year  1758  she  became  a  subject  of  the 
"work,"  and  joined  the  Societ\'.  Some  nine  years  afterwards  she  was 
imprisoned  for  her  faith,  and  during  her  imprisonment  received  the 
revelation  that  made  her  the  head  of  the  Order,  or  First  Mother^  and 
the  second  heir  in  the  covenant  of  life ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  woman  has  been  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  the  equal  in  all 
things  with  man,  and  one  of  the  Godhead. 

After  Ann  was  received  as  the  spiritual  mother  and  leader,  the 
manner  of  worship  and  the  exercises  in  their  public  assemblies  were 
singing  and  shaking,  shouting  and  dancing,  speaking  with  new  tongues 
and  prophesying,  with  all  those  various  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  known 
in  the  primitive  Church.  Shortly  before  this  the  Church  was  established 
in  America  ;  and  as  persecution  in  England  became  stronger,  many  of 
the  Order  concluded  to  emigrate,  and  in  1774  eight  persons,  male  and 
female,  embarked  in  the  ship  Maria,  Capt.  Smith,  of  New  York,  and 
set  sail.  While  on  shipboard  they  offended  the  captain  by  their 
peculiar  form  of  worship,  and  he  threatened  if  it  were  repeated  to 
throw  them  overboard.  This  menace  failed  to  deter  them,  and  they 
continued  their  exercises,  upon  which,  in  the  evening  during  a  storm, 
the  captain  endeavored  to  execute  his  threat,  but  suddenly  the  ship 
sprang  a  leak  by  the  springing  of  a  timber.  The  water  flowed  in  so 
fast  that  it  gained  greatly  on  the  pumps,  and  terrified  the  officers  and 
crew  to  such  an  extent  that  they  abandoned  the  pumps  and  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  being  saved ;  but  Mother  Ann  maintained  her  confidence 
in  God,  and  said  :  "  Captain,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  there  shall  not  a  hair 
of  our  heads  perish ;  we  shall  all  arrive  safe  at  America.  I  just  now 
saw  two  bright  angels  of  God  standing  by  the  mast,  through  whom  I 
received  this  promise."  She  so  encouraged  the  crew  that  they,  with 
the  passengers'  aid,  remanned  the  pumps.  Shortly  after  this  a  large 
wave  struck  the  ship  with  such  force  as  to  close  the  loose  plank,  and 
the  ship  was  saved.  This  remarkable  incident  was  viewed  by  all  on 
board  as  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  behalf, 
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and  ever  afterwards  full  and  free  permission  was  given  to  all  to  worship 
as  they  pleased.  The  captain  bore  testimony  to  these  facts,  and  said 
"  but  for  these  people  he  should  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea  and  never 
reached  America."  In  1775,  through  the  sickness  of  her  husband,  she 
was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  On  his  recovery  he  began  to  associate 
with  bad  company,  which  at  length  ended  in  a  separation  between 
them.  She  then  removed  to  Niskeuna,  N.  Y.,  near  Watervliet,  where 
the  Church  is  now  established. 

The  first  general  opening  of  the  testimony  in  America  was  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1779,  and  was  received  in  England  the 
following  year.  The  Society  met  with  much  persecution,  and  many 
prominent  members  were  thrown  into  prison.  An  attempt  to  banish 
Ann  in  1780  was  made  and  failed  ;  and  after  nearly  a  year's  imprison- 
ment at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  she  was  released  by  Governor  George 
Clinton.  In  1781  the  Mother  and  Elders  left  Watervliet  and  visited 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  establishing  Societies  and  in  other 
ways  greatly  extending  the  Order.  They  returned  in  1783,  and  on  the 
8th  of  September  1784,  the  sect  lost  by  death  the  visible  presence  and 
protection  of  the  Mother.  In  relation  to  Mother  Ann's  ministration 
a  remarkable  prophecy  by  Christopher  Love  (who  was  beheaded  under 
Cromwell)  is  on  record,  as  follows  : —  "  Out  of  thee,  O  England,  shall 
a  bright  star  arise,  whose  light  and  voice  shall  make  the  heavens  to 
quake  and  knock  under  with  submission  to  the  blessed  Jesus."  Since 
the  Mother's  death  many  Elders  have  held  the  supreme  leadership. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  ministration  of  Eldress  Lucy  Wright, 
who  died  in  182 1,  permanent  Societies  were  established  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky ;  and  since  then  the  work  has  greatly  extended  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  belief  of  this  Order  is  founded  on  the  rule,  "Do  ye  unto  one 
another  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  Warfare,  wrangling, 
or  disputes  are  unknown  among  them.  Crime  is  never  seen.  They 
practise  celibacy  ;  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  is  by  them  considered 
adultery.  Brother  and  sister  is  their  highest  and  holiest  title.  Woman 
is  reverenced  as  God's  best  gift  to  man.  They  hold  all  property  in 
common  ;  practise  charity  as  they  understand  it,  which  is  to  turn  none 
away  empty-handed.  And  best  of  all  is  their  charity  to  the  vile  and 
depraved.  To  such  as  these  they  are  merciful  beyond  man's  compre- 
hension. They  relieve  their  distress  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power ; 
give  advice  and  sympathy ;  and  to  all  who  may  seek  their  protection 
they  say,  "Ye  are  welcome  :  sin  no  more."  Accepting  the  prophecies 
and  revelations  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible  for  their  guide,  they  explain 
Exodus  XXV.  37,  and  Rev.  i.  4  to  6,  by  saying :  The  two  "olive  trees  " 
answering  to  the  "two  cherubims,"  signify  the  Christ  in  the  combined 
order  of  male  and  female.  By  these  spirits  the  "two  witnesses" 
prophesied,  and  they  are  the  foundation  pillars  of  the  Church  in 
Divine  order.  And  besides  these  "  two  olive  trees  "  are  "  two  olive 
branches,"  which  through  "two  golden  pipes"  empty  the  "golden  oil 
out  of  themselves  ; "  these  "  two  olive  branches  "  represent  Jesus  and 
Ann,  who  are  the  "two  anointed  ones  who  stand  by  the  Lord  (or 
Christ)  of  the  whole  earth."  As  regards  the  time  of  Christ's  second 
appearing  and  its  relation  to  their  Church,  they  quote  Daniel  and 
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Matthew ;  and  according  to  their  calculation,  "  For  a  time,  times,  and 
an  half,  he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter  the  power  of  the  holy 
people,"  is  three  years  and  a  half,  or  at  least  1260  days,  a  day  for  a 
year;  the  same  period  that  the  woman  remained  in  the  wilderness. 
This  is  the  first  period  of  Antichrist's  dominion.  The  second  period 
is,  "unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days,  then  shall  the 
sanctuary  be  cleansed  ; "  and  from  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice 
shall  be  taken  away  (which  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  1260  da\'s) 
and  the  abomination  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  "  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  ninety  days."  Then  follows  the  third  period  :  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  five  and 
thirty  days."  They  say  2300  include  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  as  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  cleansed  ;  and  therefore 
by  taking  from  that  number  the  553  years  before  Christ,  at  which  time 
the  prophecy  was  given,  we  have  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  Christian 
era  1747,  at  which  time  the  present  work  of  God  began  in  England 
under  the  ministry  of  James  Wardly.  From  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  1290  years  must 
elapse;  therefore,  by  deducting  1290  from  1747,  they  arrive  at  the 
time  the  reign  of  Antichrist  began  under  Leo  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  year  457.  The  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  continue  1260  years, 
which  being  added  to  457,  brings  that  period  down  to  the  year  17 17, 
at  which  time  there  were  disastrous  conflicts  and  the  end  of  the  bloody 
wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  powers  of  the  "  Christian  world." 
Liberty  of  conscience  was  in  part  established  by  William  IIL  in  1689, 
which  gradually  increased  till  about  the  year  17 17.  About  this  time 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  established  liberty  of  conscience  in  his 
vast  empire;  his  final  edict  was  dated  1720.  But  as  the  fulness  of 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
rising  of  the  holy  people,  therefore,  in  another  prophecy,  30  years  more 
are  added  to  1260,  which  brings  the  1290  years  to  the  year  1747. 
Then  as  the  true  order  of  the  primitive  Church  was  wholly  lost,  and 
the  great  apostasy  established  as  early  as  the  year  457,  therefore  the 
1335  years  of  waiting  and  coming  into  the  days  of  blessedness  com- 
menced at  that  period  and  expired  in  the  year  1792,  by  which  time  the 
Church  was  established  in  its  present  order  as  the  antetype  of  the 
second  temple  to  which  the  Desire  of  all  nations  was  to  come. 

The  history  of  the  Shakers  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
They  are  of  blameless  deportment ;  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
testimony  against  sin;  strict  in  moral  character  and  discipline,  and 
innocent  and  pure  in  their  lives  and  manners.  Their  general  employ- 
ments are  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanical  arts.  Thus  all 
are  busy,  peaceable,  and  happy.  Of  the  Society  residing  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  near  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  through  personal  relationship  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  it  is  my  province  to  speak.  The  real  estate  of 
this  Society  comprises  some  six  thousand  acres  ;  five  thousand  of 
which  are  used  for  purposes  of  stock-raising,  in  which  they  are  very 
proficient  and  successful,  they  having  for  use  and  sale  the  finest 
horses  and  oxen  in  the  State.  About  six  hundred  are  kept  for  the 
production  of  cereals,  broom-corn,  basket-willow,  etc.,  and  four  hundred 
acres  are  covered  by  the  village.     The  turnpike  from  Nicolasville  to 
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Harrodsburg  and  Lexington  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  village ; 
it  is  tapped  about  midway  between  the  east  and  west  family  houses  by 
the  Danville  pike,  and  has  a  branch  road  at  the  entrance  to  the  village, 
by  the  east  house,  running  to  the  north  family  house  or  "  gathering 
order;"  where  all  persons  who  may  seek  to  join  the  Society  are 
received,  prepared,  and  instructed  in  their  form  of  worship,  traditions, 
etc.  The  village  is  composed  of  four  families,  living  at  the  east,  west, 
north  and  centre  houses.  Each  house  is  surrounded  by  well-kept 
grounds,  and  each  has  its  work-shop,  wash-house,  stables,  water-house, 
bee-house,  granary,  etc.  The  north  family  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Elder  George  Runyan,  who  keeps  all  the  neophytes  in  a  probationary 
state  lasting  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  they  have 
lived  up  to  all  the  rules  governing  the  Order  and  are  firm  in  their  belief, 
they  are  received  into  full  fellowship  and  share  like  privileges  with 
the  rest  of  the  sect.  The  east  family  has  Elder  Thomas  Shain  at  its 
head.  Elder  Nathaniel  Wilhoyt  superintends  the  west  family ;  and 
the  centre  family,  to  which  family  all  the  officials  belong,  calls  Elder 
Benjamin  Uunlavy  —  the  youngest  son  of  John  Dunlavy,  the  author  of 
the  "  Manifesto,"  a  standard  work  in  Shaker  literature  —  father.  Elder 
Harvey  Eades,  who  two  years  ago  published  a  series  of  sermons  in 
the  Louisville  Courier  which  attracted  much  attention ;  Elder  James 
Rankin  ;  Eldress  Betsy  Smith,  a  lady  with  a  poet's  soul  and  a  woman's 
heart ;  and  Eldress  Pauline  Bryant,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  vigor  of 
intellect  and  firmness  of  nerve,  compose  the  ministry  and  reside  at 
the  meeting  house.  This  is  a  two-story  white  building,  the  lower  floor 
of  which  is  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  ;  yet  each  family  house 
has  one  large  room  set  apart  for  their  exercises,  called  by  one  mis- 
chievous little  Shakeress  the  "  Shaker  ball-room."  Elder  Rufus 
Bryant  has  charge  of  the  financial  matters  of  the  Order,  and  resides 
at  the  reception  house  or  office,  a  building  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  the  friends  of  the  Society  who  may  visit  them.  Strangers,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  not  received  as  guests  ;  yet  those  who  come  are 
courteously  treated,  and  all  questions  not  impertinent  cheerfully 
answered.  The  houses  are  all  large  and  roomy  buildings  of  brick  or 
stone,  handsomely  furnished,  yet  without  ostentation.  'Each  story  is 
divided  by  a  wide  hall  separating  the  apartments  of  the  sexes.  The 
rooms  are  all  noticeable  for  their  air  of  extreme  neatness  ;  cleanliness 
being  one  of  their  most  stringent  rules.  Their  tables  are  always 
abundantly  supplied  ;  yet  all,  with  few  exceptions,  practise  a  rigid 
vegetarian  diet.  The  oldest  house  in  the  village  is  of  stone,  two 
stories  high.  It  stands  near  the  centre  family  house,  and  is  always 
the  first  pointed  out  to  visitors.  It  is  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Shain,  a 
man  ninety-one  years  old,  and  still  hale  and  hearty.  According  to  his 
statement  he  is  just  in  his  prime.  Ele  is  a  thorough  cold-water  man 
and  vegetarian,  to  whom  sickness  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  Shakers  are  home-producers,  purchasing  from  the  world  only 
such  raw  material  as  they  may  need  in  their  manufactures.  They 
have  large  rooms  devoted  to  the  care  and  raising  of  the  silk-worrri, 
and  manufacture  all  kinds  of  sewing,  handkerchief,  and  dress  silks. 
Their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  furnish  all  the  wool  needed  to 
clothe   and   supply  them  with  carpets  that  are  worthy  rivals  to  the 
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production  of  the  looms  of  Turkey,  Brussels,  or  Persia.  Their  Dye- 
house  is  as  complete  in  all  its  details  as  that  of  the  Staten  Island 
Company,  and  from  their  woods  they  get  all  the  material  necessary 
to  supply  the  market  with  their  justly-celebrated  woodenware.  During 
the  summer  months  a  large  number  of  the  Society  are  engaged 
in  raising  the  various  garden-seeds  so  well  known  to  seedsmen. 
Their  orchards  are  large  and  stocked  with  every  variety  of  fruit  that 
thrives  in  that  latitude.  Their  preserved  and  canned  fruits  have  a 
high  reputation  and  find  extensive  sale.  Each  family  in  their  large 
cellars  prepares  for  use  and  sale  its  quota  of  fruits,  the  total  of  which 
approaches  30,000  quarts  each  year.  To  the  rearing  of  bees  they  give 
great  attention ;  their  reward  may  be  seen  in  the  jars  of  honey  and 
cakes  of  wax  that  line  the  shelves  in  their  store-rooms.  They  manu- 
facture their  own  furniture  and  tinware,  each  department  being  under 
the  charge  of  a  practical  workman.  All  the  heavy  labor  of  washing 
and  ironing  is  done  by  machinery.  Their  kitchens  are  the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  They  are  supplied  with  pure  spring-water, 
carried  by  pipes  and  forced  by  machinery  to  all  parts  of  the  village. 
The  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  their  walks  paved  with  broad  flag- 
stones. At  one  time  there  were  many  shade  trees  of  the  Ailanthus 
species,  but  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  odor  emitted  by  the  flowers 
they  were  all  cut  down.  Those  remaining  are  evergreens  of  the 
choicest  varieties. 
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144  Milch  Cows, 

10  Yoke  Oxen,  .     . 
243  Head  Cattle,  i  to 
51  Calves,       .... 
8  Beeves  or  fat  cattle, 
58  Horses,      .... 
788  Sheep  and  Goats,    . 
3710  Bushels   Wheat, 
2400       "  Rye,      .     . 

1506  Barrels  Corn,      .     . 
3880  Bushels  Oats,      ,     . 
1452         "        Irish  Potatoes, 
196  Tons  Hay,     .     . 
62       "      Broom  Corn 
2075  Cases  Preserves, 
160  Doz.  Fowls,    .     . 


ears  old, 


I90.00  each 
150.00  .  . 

$20.00  .  . 
150.00  .  . 
120.00  .  . 


3.00 

1. 00 

.90 


3.00 
.60 

■50 

15.00 

200.00 

12.00 

2.00 


TOTAL  VALUE. 

$12,960.00 

1,500.00 

12,150.00 

1,020.00 

1,200.00 

6,980.00 

2,364.00 

3,710.00 

2,160.00 

4,518.00 

2,328.00 

726.00 

2,940.00 

12,400.00 

24,900.00 

320.00 

§92, 1  76.00. 


Sallie  J.  Hancock. 
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*EW  modern  scholars  have  proved  themselves  masters  of  the 
Latin  lapidary  style.  De  Quincey  says  that  Parr  stood  alone 
in  his  day  among  the  English  ;  and  even  now  that  renewed  attention 
has  been  paid  to  inscriptions,  there  are  comparatively  few  men  in 
Germany,  the  land  of  scholars,  to  whom  the  task  of  composing  an 
elaborate  monumental  inscription  in  Latin  could  be  intrusted  with 
entire  confidence.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  existing  models  and 
merely  slip  in  the  names  and  titles,  we  may  succeed  tolerably  well ;  but 
the  credit  will  hardly  be  greater  than  that  of  writing  "  Here  lies  " —  or 
"  Sacred  to  the  Memory."  But  if  the  monument  is  to  speak, —  then 
how  many  are  there  that  have  lived  long  enough  among  the  tombs  of 
antiquity  to  catch  that  simple  staccato  style  which  stamps  clear  outlines 
of  life  and  character  at  every  stroke  ?  That  rhetoric  is  as  severe  as 
fate,  as  calm  as  the  dead.  Its  very  pathos  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
reader's  heart.  Of  course,  any  man  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  syntax  and  an  English-Latin  Dictionary,  may  string  together  a 
number  of  phrases  which  will  please  the  ears  of  those  who  know  even 
less ;  but  the  real  scholar  will  be  shy  of  undertaking  a  work  that 
requires  rare  and  peculiar  qualifications ;  and  if  he  undertakes  it  at 
all,  he  will  make  careful  and  elaborate  preparation. 

Since  the  war,  divers  Latin  inscriptions  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  unfortunate  Confederates  ;  but  the  most  pretentious  that  we  have 
seen  is  one  intended  for  a  monument  to  General  Jackson,  and  asserted 
(unjustly,  we  trust)  to  be  the  composition  of  Prof  Alex.  Dimitry  of 
Pass  Christian.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

D.  o.  F. 
THOMiE.    I.    lACKSON. 

fcederatarum.   civitatum.   americes. 

meridians,  exercituum.  legato. 

qul    inclute.   maiorum.   virtutis. 

h^res.   haud.   inglorius. 

plura.  post.  stipendia. 

armis.   felicibus.   facta. 

in.  feras.  gentis.  fcedifrag^. 

catervas. 

,  orbis.  terrarum.  sentinam. 

septemtrionis.   e.   regionibus. 

undique.  conflatas. 
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PRO.  lURE.  PRO.  LEGIBUS.  PRO.  POPULO. 

PRO.  DEO. 

FORTITER.    DIMICANS. 

TRIGEMINA.    GLANDE.    PLUMBEA. 

PERCUSSUS. 

PATRIA.    EIUS.    FATO.   POTIUS.   QUAM.    SUO. 

ANNO.   MDCCCLXIII.   DIE.    SEXTO. 

IDUUM.    MAIL    ^TATIS.    SUyE.    XLII. 

GLORIOSAM.    EXINDE.    MORTEM. 

OCCUBUIT. 

PUBLICISQUE.   LACRUMIS. 

FUNERATUS. 

IPSOQUE.    IN.    LOCO.    UNDE.    PR^CLAR/E. 

MILITIA..   EXORDIUM.  COMPOSITUS. 

AD.    ULTIMUM.   PRISC.«.   ERGA.    DEUM. 

PIETATIS.   TENAX. 

IN.     MAGNUM.     DIEM. 

DORM  IT. 

CTVITATE..   VIRGINIENSL   MATRE.    ORBA. 

PATRIAQUE.    LATE.    MCERENTI. 

STERNUM.    ^TERNI.   LUCTUS.    MONUMENTUM. 

QUOD.    MANES.    CINERESQUE.    POSTERIS. 

TESTETUR.   RITE.   HONORATOS. 

LEGIO.    VETERANA.    SUPERSTES. 

COGNOMINE.    STONEWALL. 

E.    SUO. 

COLLOCARI.    CURAVIT. 

Of  this  inscription  one  of  our  contemporaries  speaks  in  these 
terms : — 

"  The  following  inscription  for  the  pedestal  of  such  a  monument, 
written  in  the  classic,  lapidary  style  of  the  pristine  Roman  Republic, 
is  the  production  of  that  erudite  and  gifted  scholar,  Prof.  Alex. 
Dimitry,  now  of  Pass  Christian,  Miss.  We  publish  it  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  admirers  of  chaste  and  majestic  Latin,  and  invite  corres- 
pondents to  essay  an  English  version,  displaying  its  remarkable 
strength  and  beauty." 

We  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  w-ork  of  essaying  an  English  version, 
for  translation  is  justly  considered  the  crowning  achievement  of 
classical  scholarship;  and  we  may  well  despair  of  "displaying"  in 
En"-lish  the  "  remarkable  strength  and  beauty  "  of  this  composition. 
And  vet  we  cannot  help  writing  a  brief  commentary  on  the  performance 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  put  forward  to  represent  tlie  taste  and 
scholarship  of  the  South. 

First  then  of  the  siglo  D.  O.  F.,  with  Avhich  the  inscription  begins^  — 
or  rather  D"  O*  F",  for  Prof  Dimitry  (if  it  be  his  production)  has  mis- 
placed his  lapidary  dots  throughout  —  what  does   D'  O"  F-  mean? 
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An  inscription  ought  not  to  begin  with  a  puzzle  ;  and  D"  O"  F"  is  as 
perplexing  to  ordinary  Latinity  as  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions)  would  be  to  unenlightened 
savages.  D'  O'  we  know  :  it  is  Dcus  Optimus.  O"  F'  we  know:  it  is 
Opus  Fecit.  But  what  is  D'  O"  F"  ?  Dens  Optimus  Faveat?  Or  F)eus 
Opcri  Favcat ?  Ox  Demetrius  Opus  Fecit?  We  leave  the  conundrum 
to  wiser  heads. 

Then  Foederatarum  Civitatujn  ought  to  be  Civitatum  Foederatarum. 
The  order  is  almost  as  obligatory  as  in  Civis  Romanus.  Amei'ices  is 
a  Greek  form  which  is  entirely  unwarranted  here ;  and  Americes 
MeridiaJiae  \s  "of  South  America." 

Exercituum  legatus  is  not  Latin.  The  legatus  bears  the  name  of  the 
chief  whose  "  lieutenant "  he  is,  not  of  the  armies  in  which  he 
serves ;  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  stylistic  beauty  of  three  sets  of 
genitives. 

Nor  is  the  expression  Plura  post  stipendia  facta  very  appropriate. 
Stipendium  facere  is  used  to  indicate  length  of  service  —  for  which 
General  Jackson  was  not  remarkable, —  or  profit  of  service  —  for 
which  General  Butler  was  remarkable.  So  Livy  makes  Hannibal  say 
to  his  soldiers  (xxi.,  43),  tefnpus  est  Jam  opulenta  vos  ac  ditia  stipendia 
facere.  So  we  find  on  inscriptions  the  number  of  years  of  service 
recorded  as  so  and  so  many  stipendia.  Very  doubtful  is  the  combina- 
tion stipendia  facere  in,  instead  of  stipendia  facere  in  bello  adversus.  Re 
per  bienniu7n  feliciter  gesta  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark. 

Haeres  virtutis  is  too  poetical  for  the  severe  lapidary  style ;  but  this 
modest  flower  of  rhetoric  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  following  sunburst  of 
eloquence  against  "the  savage  hordes  of  a  treaty-breaking  tribe  — 
bilge-water  of  the  world "  !  Sefitina  is  a  Ciceronian  reminiscence ; 
but  Cicero  speaks  of  "draining  off"  or  "casting  out"  bilge-water 
(exhaurire  or  ejicere).  He  would  never  have  used  conflare — though 
conflare  is  often  freely  used  ;  nor  made  conflatas  agree  by  a  salto  niortale 
with  catervas.  Foederis  ruptor populus  (Liv.  xxr.,  40)  would  have  been 
better  than  the  rare  word  foedifragus,  an  unusual  formation  on  which 
Gellius  is  fain  to  comment  (xix.,  7)  and  which  is  in  our  judgment 
quoted  from  some  old  poet  by  Cicero  in  the  only  passage  {Ofi^.  i.,  12,  38) 
where  it  occurs.  But  apart  from  these  linguistic  considerations,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  this  style .-'  How  complimentary  to  the  army  of 
"  South  America "  thus  to  drown  them  in  bilge-water !  How  con- 
soling to  the  valor  of  the  survivors  to  have  their  conquerors  paraded 
as  the  dregs  of  creation  !  Cicero  might  allow  himself  such  an  expres- 
sion when  speaking  of  political  enemies ;  but  the  "  pristine  Roman 
republic "  would  not  have  suffered  such  Billingsgate  on  its  monu- 
ments. 

Glans  plumhea  is  dictionary  Latin  for  "  bullet " ;  but  trigemina  is 
intolerably  affected  for  "  three  " ;  unless  the  Professor  supposes  that 
General  Jackson  was  killed  by  some  Cerberus  or  Geryon  of  a  ball,  or 
perhaps  by  a  triple  chain-shot. 

In  the  next  words  :  Fatria  {Patriae?) ejus  (!)  fato,  there  is  an  evident 
misprint  and  one  incredible  blunder  in  syntax. 

What  kind  of  Roman  date  is  Die.  Sexto.  Iduutn.  Maii  ?     It  should 
have  run  ante  diem  sexticm  Idus  Maias. 
34 
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In  unde  praedarae  militiae  exordiu77i  ....(?)  compositus,  exordium 
has  no  verb,  no  regimen,  and  no  word  which  our  imagination  can 
supply  will  suit  the  facts.  Jackson  did  not  begin  his  military  career 
in  Lexington. 

I?i  Magmun  Diem  dof-?nit  has  a  Biblical  rather  than  a  classical 
sound  {'■'■Dies  Domini  magniis  et  manifestus  ").  True,  we  do  not  believe 
in  ultra-classicism  when  religion  is  concerned ;  but  then  why  use 
Manes  ? 

Moerenti  ought  to  have  been  7?ioere?ite,  as  the  ^-form  is  used  in  the 
pure  participial  construction  ;  and  for  e  sua  collocari  eiiravit,  write,  de 
suo  coUocandiwi  ciiravit. 

Negative  criticism  is  always  open  to  the  easy  retort:  "Do  better." 
Let  Ovid  do  better  for  us.  The  student  will  find  an  unequalled  motto 
for  the  tomb  of  Jackson  {Her.  in.,  io6)  — 

HiC    BENE   PRO   PATRIA   CUM    PATRIAQUE  JACET. 


YESTERDAY. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  rain  is  misting  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  heights  are  wrapt  in  gray : 
Where  is  the  summer  warmth,  the  April  gleam 
Of  yesterday  ? 

On  yesterday, 

Birds  fluttering  o'er  the  meadows,  sang 

Until  the  bushes  and  the  grasses  sang  — 

Heart  to  sweetheart  cooing  ; 
In  laurel,  beech,  and  alder  tree. 
Both  thrush  and  mocking-bird 

Importunately  wooing  ; 
And  larks  flew  up,  and  chirped,  and  trilled, 
Until  the  very  mosses  thrilled  — 

On  yesterday. 
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They  sang  of  isles  beyond  the  seas  ; 

Of  waters  cahnly  deep, 
Above  whose  sheltered  heaving  breast 

Eternal  languors  sleep  ; 
Of  turtle-doves  that  build  their  nests 

In  red  acacia  groves,  and  lave 
In  coral  caves  their  purple  crests, 
Then  twitted  with  a  travelled  air 

The  native  birdlings  small. 
Who  piped  wee  notes  and  pecked  the  seeds 

Among  the  grasses  tall. 
Beautiful  grasses  that  grow  in  my  glades  ! 

Grasses  graceful  and  gay ! 
Where  are  the  birds  that  hid  in  your  shades 

On  yesterday  ? 

Birds  !    ye  were  too  sure,  and  dipped  your  wings 

Before  the  season  in  the  bubbling  springs. 

And  bees  !    enticed  by  scents  refined 

From  leaves,  by  early  saps  and  juices  kind, 

Ye  were  betrayed  in  quest  of  bowers, 

While  yet  unborn  were  all  the  flowers  — 

On  yesterday. 

To-day  the  rain  is  misting  on  the  mountains, 

The  heights  are  wrapt  in  gray : 
Where  is  the  summer  warmth,  the  April  gleam 

Of  yesterday  ? 

My  friend  who  sits  beside  me  softly  says, — 

"What  if  thy  skies  to-day 
Are  overcast,  and  thy  beloved  mountains 

Sit  in  sombre  gray .'' 
Rememberest  thou  the  Eden  loveliness. 

The  gracious  gold  and  blue, 
That  bent  above  these  glades  —  illuming  them 

With  such  a  halo,  and  so  bright  a  hue, 

On  yesterday  ? 

"  These  misty  mountains,  seem  they  not 
Like  altars,  this  village  round  about  ? 
And  the  trees,  with  their  intoning  breeze. 
Like  priests  —  the  giant,  ancient  trees.' 
I  close  my  eyes,  and  see  through  mist  and  rain 
Their  verdure,  and  I  hear  again. 
With  ecstasy  that  only  is  not  pain, 
The  song  of  mocking-birds. 
The  mocking-birds  !    the  mocking-birds  ! 
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Tears  near  my  eyelids  lie  to-day ; 
They  always  come  with  mocking-birds,  and  summer  days 
In  early  spring  astray  — 
As  yesterday. 

"  This  rain  but  makes  more  fragrant  thy  to-morrow : 

Violets  in  white  and  blue  array, 
And  daffodils,  will  dot  thy  glades,  and  borrow 

From  earth  their  breath,  then  pass  away  — 

A  part  of  yesterday. 
To-day  will  soon  be  yesterday ;    then  live 

That  thou  canst  say, 
Thank  God  for  life! — which  is  but  thanking  Him 

For  yesterday." 

Marguerite  E.  Easter. 


THE  HUMORS  OF  SELF-CONCEIT. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


jF  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  mankind,  perhaps  not  one 
is  more  universally  distributed  than  Self-Conceit.  A  close 
observer  of  the  human  countenance  will  notice  the  evidence  of  it 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  nearly  every  mortal  creature  he  comes  in 
contact  with.  In  every  rank  and  condition  of  life  :  in  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  in  the  ignorant  laborer,  in  the  finished  orator  and  in  the 
open-mouthed  rustic  who  drinks  in  his  eloquence, —  in  each  there  exists 
this  excellent  opinion  of  oneself  which  leads  him  to  think  that  in  at 
least  one  or  two  things  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  prevalence  of  this  trait  in  man  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted  ; 
for  self-conceit  necessarily  engenders  self-respect,  a  quality  which  is 
essential  to  the  correct  behavior  and  moral  conduct  of  every  one. 
Hence,  the  existence  of  this  trait  in  a  man  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with 
so  much ;  but  the  exhibition  of  it  is  never  to  be  admired,  and  in  many 
cases  is  grievous  to  be  borne. 

For  instance,  when  a  man  is  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  importance 
in  the  world  as  to  regard  each  and  every  action  of  his,  and  each  and 
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every  thought  even,  as  worthy  of  being  related  to  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  feels  himself  called  upon  to  do  so  upon  every 
occasion,  why,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  he  becomes  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  all  his  hearers. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  a  character  of  this  kind  happens  to 
have  taken  a  part  in  the  late  war.  Every  skirmish,  raid,  scout,  march, 
and  battle  that  he  took  a  part  in  (and  he  certainly  did  take  a  part  in 
all  that  occurred  within  one  hundred  miles  of  him !)  is  related  innumer- 
able times,  and  in  the  most  minute  manner  to  every  one  he  comes 
across.  Not  one  of  his  actions  is  too  unimportant  to  be  omitted. 
Why,  one  of  these  fellows  (Trotter  by  name)  has  absolutely  given  us 
the  names  of  some  hundred  families  whom  he  had  allowed  the  honor 
of  feeding  him  on  his  various  marches,  never  once  thinking  we  wished 
he  had  been  choked  to  death  at  the  first  meal.  He  has  marked  down 
for  us  with  mathematical  accuracy  the  position  of  every  tree  beneath 
whose  branches  he  had  reposed  his  valuable  carcase,  and  we  inwardly 
wished  the  first  tree  had  fallen  and  smashed  his  head.  He  has  given 
us  the  name  and  color  of  every  steed  that  carried  him  —  to  victory,  of 
course  ;  he  never  was  in  a  stampede. 

But  ah !  with  what  delight  and  profuseness  does  he  dwell  on  the 
imminent  perils  he  has  undergone  :  how  many  hours  he  has  picketed 
in  the  very  front  of  the  enemy ;  how  many,  many  skirmishes  and 
battles  he  was  "  in ; "  how  he  carried  the  valuable  information  that 
saved  the  army ;  how  all  the  shells  burst  near  /«ot,  without  causing  a 
quiver  of  the  eyes  or  a  beat  of  the  heart ;  and,  finally,  how  in  the 
dreadful  charge  he  slew  Yankees  till  his  heart  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  the  carnage  !  And  he  keeps  on  telling  these  things,  never  ceasing, 
never  tiring ;  adding  a  little  now  and  then  to  each  individual  exploit, 
till  he  could  no  more  recognise  his  original  story  than  if  his  brain  had 
never  conceived  it.  Our  friend  of  rebellious  memory  seems  totall}- 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  every  soldier  is  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
individual  exploits  of  his  comrade,  even  though  that  comrade  be  his 
most  intimate  friend. 

Moreover,  our  warlike  friend,  Mr.  Trotter,  is  not  -satisfied  with 
describing  with  intense  minuteness  everything  he  suftered,  and  every- 
thing he  did,  but  he  is  fond  of  speculating  .upon  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  been  put  in  the  position  of  such  and  such  an  officer.  If 
he  had  been  in  command  of  that  regiment,  /^^  wouldn't  have  kept  them 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  that  battery,  but  he  would  have  charged  it,  taken 
it,  turned  it  on  his  flying  enemies,  and  —  played  the  mischief  generally. 
If  he  had  commanded  that  wing  of  the  army,  he  would  not  have* 
tamely  allowed  himself  to  be  flanked  and  beaten,  but  he  himself 
would  have  flanked,  and  carried  terror  and  destruction  to  the  rear  of 
the  enemy. 

If  we  appear  doubtful  of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  he  draws  the 
whole  manoeuvre  in  the  sand,  and  triumphantly  shows  how  his  plan 
must  inevitably  have  been  successful.  He  has  so  often  convinced  us 
against  our  will  by  this  last  resort,  that  now,  whenever  he  gets  down 
and  begins  to  draw  in  the  dirt,  we  give  up  ;  we  know  we  will  have  to 
do  it,  so  we  gracefully  give  way  without  any  further  dispute. 

Our  warrior  friend,  moreover,  does  not  waste  all   his  shot  at  the 
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"  small-fry  "  Generals.  Even  the  brightest  names  that  grace  the  pages 
of  our  Confederate  history,  have  to  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  "  when 
he  criticises  their  actions.  Poor  old  Early  !  how  he  has  battered  and 
bruised  and  dissected  the  old  fellow,  and  held  him  up  to  the  scorn  of 
all  such  military  minds  as  his.  He  asks  triumphantly,  "  Why  didn't 
Early  take  Washington  City  ? " ;  and  says  that  if  he  had  been  in 
command  of  that  army,  the  National  Capital  would  have  been  among 
the  things  that  were.  And  he  adds  modestly,  that  he  don't  consider 
himself  much  of  a  military  man  either  !  And  he  showed  us  so  conclu- 
sively, and  in  so  much  sand,  how  he  would  have  done  the  thing,  that 
we  were  forced  to  believe  that  he  could  Xy^w^  done  it  —  and  we  wish  he 
had  ! 

As  for  Early's  getting  his  army  defeated  and  demoralised  by 
Sheridan's  cavalry  getting  in  his  rear,  he  says  that  "  no  military  man 
of  real  talent  would  have  allowed  such  a  thing  to  happen."  If  he  had 
been  in  command  of  Early's  army,  he  would  guarantee  that  no  such 
thing  would  have  happened.  No  cavalry  would  have  gotten  to  his 
rear ;  for  he  would  have  had  no  rear  for  them  to  get  to.  The  idea  of 
fighting  cavalry  with  a  rear  tagging  on  behind  you  is  simply  preposter- 
ous. "  Hold  your  men  w^ell  in  hand,"  says  he,  "  post  your  artillery  in 
the  right  place,  and,  above  all,  have  no  rear,  and  you  can  defy  cavalry 
even  if  led  by  the  shade  of  Murat  himself" 

Our  friend  Trotter  says  that  he  lost  confidence  in  Early  from  the 
time  when  he  "put  on"  profound  General ddvs,  on  one  occasion  when  he 
brought  a  message  to  him  on  the  field.  Trotter  says  he  rode  up  and 
delivered  a  message  of  great  importance,  and  the  old  fellow  took  no 
more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  dog  barking,  but  kept  on 
walking  up  and  down  by  his  horse,  looking  at  the  ground,  with  his  old 
shaggy  eye-brows  drawn  down,  his  mouth  stuck  out,  and  a  deep  reflective 
frown  upon  his  brow,  all  "  put  on  "  in  order  to  make  him  and  others 
believe  that  he  was  studying  out  some  great  flank  movement  that 
would  utterly  ruin  the  Yankees  ;  whereas,  he.  Trotter,  knew  to  a  "  dead 
certainty"  that  the  old  humbug  was  in  reality  thinking  this,  viz., 
"  Where  in  the  h-11  can  I  get  a  canteen  of  apple-brandy  ? "  Trotter 
says  Early  might  have  fooled  others  around  him,  but  he  didn't  fool 
him.  He  could  read  countenances  aright.  He  could  tell  an  apple- 
brandy look  from  any  other ;  and  he  says  he  never  did  and  never  will 
forgive  Early  for  trying  to  "  fool  "  him.  And  so  he  prates  about  one  of 
the  truest  patriots  that  drew  sword  for  the  Confederate  cause.  But 
Trotter  is  filled  with  that  kind  of  conceit  which  may  be  styled  "  Military 
Conceit,"  and  he  actually  believes  that  if  he  had  had  the  direction  of  an 
army,  he  would  have  carried  that  army  in  sight  of  the  steeples  in  New 
York  city.  As  for  Washington  City,  he  would  have  hardly  tarried 
there  long  enough  to  eat  his  breakfast.  Says  he,  "  Can  any  one  tell 
me  why  Joe  Johnston  didn't  march  into  Washington  City  after  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas  ?  He  ought  to  have  known,  and  if  he  didn't  know, 
/could  have  told  him,  that  there  was  no  armed  force  for  several  days 
that  could  have  stopped  him.  As-  for  the  reason  he  gives  for  not 
marching  on,  viz.,  that  he  hadn't  a  spring-wagon  to  carry  his  trunk  along 
with  him,  and  no  portable  bake-ovens,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it ! 
He  knew  that  *  'tis  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country,'  and  he  certainly 
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ought  to  have  been  willing  even  to  wear  dirty  clothes  for  some  days 
and  eat  Yankee  crackers,  in  his  country's  cause. 

"Joe  Johnston,"  continues  Trotter,  ^^  was  a  great  genius.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  No  one  can  look  at  his  big  head  without 
thinking  there  must  be  sense  in  it.  And  in  fact,  whenever  he  talked, 
he  showed  that  there  was  sense  in  it.  I  believe  Johnston  was  a 
fighting  man,  too,  but  that  he  wouldn't  fight  till  he  got  his  army  into  a 
secure  position  where  his  rear  was  safe.  A  man  told  me  that  he  was 
informed  by  a  friend,  who  got  it  from  a  confidential  friend  of  Johnston, 
that  his  plan  was  to  fall  back,  gathering  strength  as  he  fell,  and 
weakening  the  enemy,  through  Virginia,  through  North  Cai-olina, 
through  South  Carolina,  through  Georgia,  through  Alabama,  and 
finally  take  a  position  breast-deep  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there, 
with  his  rear  perfectly  safe,  he  could  defy  the  enemy  and  conquer  them 
sword  in  hand. 

"  But,"  continues  Trotter  (and  here  comes  in  his  great  criticism  on 
the  generalship  of  Johnston),  "  that  might  be  a  noble  plan  in  theory,  but 
could  Joe  Johnston  have  carried  it  mio  practice?  Wouldn't  he  have 
been  '  cut  off'  before  he  got  to  his  position  ?"  And  then  he  got  down 
on  his  knees,  scratched  away  in  the  sand,  and  showed  to  us  conclusively 
that  if  Joe  Johnston  had  tried  to  carry  out  his  plan  he  would  inevitably 
have  been  "headed  off"  somewhere  about  Atlanta.  "  No,"  says  he,  "Joe 
Johnston  was  undoubtedly  a  splendid  fighting  man,  and  would  inevit- 
ably have  struck  a  terrible  blow  when  he  got  his  back  against  the 
wall,  but  his  wall  was  too  infernally  far  back.  Now,  if  /  had  been  in 
command  of  Johnston's  army  on  the  Peninsula,  /would  have  pursued 
a  very  different  course  from  the  one  he  followed.  /  would  have  gone 
down  that  Peninsula  with  the  Merrimac  on  the  one  flank  and  the  York 
river  on  the  other,  and  the  bayonet  in  front,  and  I  would  have  driven 
that  one-horse  army  of  McClellan's  into  Fortress  Monroe,  and  starved 
into  a  surrender  what  I  didn't  kill.  That's  what  /  would  have  done  ! 
And  I  always  said  so.  /  wouldn't  have  fooled  away  my  time  in 
digging  dirt  to  protect  me  from  a  line  of  Yankees  sitting  in  rocking- 
chairs  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  shooting  at  one  through  spy-glasses  ! 
My  motto  would  have  been.  Strike  them  quick,  strike  'em  hard,  and 
strike  'em  often."  And  so  he  uses  up  Johnston,  as  he  thinks.  "Off 
with  his  head  !     So  much  for  Joseph  Johnston  ! " 

Our  respectable  acquaintance,  Mr.  Trotter,  who  has  such  an  elevated 
opinion  of  his  own  military  talent,  and  such  a  low  one  of  others,  con- 
tinued thus  boring  our  mortal  ears  for  hours  with  his  strictures  upon 
the  military  exploits  of  our  great  Confederate  leaders.  Finally,  just 
when  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  was  about  to  take  posses- 
sion of  our  senses,  we  heard  the  name  of  Longstreet.  We  struggled 
back  into  consciousness  at  once,  and  "  cocked  "  our  ears  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  about  ///;//,  for  we  confess  to  an  expectation  of  enjoy- 
ment at  hearing  him  belabored  by  anybody,  since  he  has  "  fallen  like 
Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again." 

"  Perhaps  you  think,"  says  Trotter,  "  that  Longstreet  was  a  great 
General ;  that  he  did  much  for  the  Confederacy.  Why,  sir,  he  was  of 
no  account  at  all !  He  was  weak,  sir,  very  weak  !  He  had  a  big  head, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  filled  with  7nush  as  with  the 
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brains  he  had  in  it.  Did  he  ever  do  anything  by  himself  2  Didn't 
Gen.  Lee  have  to  take  care  of  him,  and  keep  him  near  as  if  he  was  a 
child?  Wliy  did  Gen.  Lee  always  put  him  in  the  middled  Simply  to 
keep  the  Yankees  from  getting  all  around  him  and  capturing  his 
corps. 

"  But  there  was  one  thing  Longstreet  could  do.  He  could  dig  more 
dirt  than  any  man  /  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  If  all  the  dirt  he  dug  was 
put  in  a  line,  it  would  reach  from  Richmond  to  San  Francisco,  and 
leave  enough  to  bury  him  as  deep  as  he  ought  to  be  buried.  And  if 
he  had  dug  all  his  dirt  straight  doivnward,  Joe  Johnston  could  have 
carried  all  his  army  through  the  hole,  and  would  now  be  flying  the 
Confederate  flag  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  with  his  back  against  the 
Chinese  wall.  Longstreet  dug  up  to  Yankees,  and  he  dug  a^vay  from 
them.  He  was  sent  to  take  Knoxville.  With  flying  banners,  with 
glorious  strains  of  martial  music,  and  with  an  overwhelming  force  he 
marched  forward,  driving  Terror  himself  right  into  the  town.  What 
did  Longstreet  do  ?  As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  place  he 
'  laid  down  the  musket  and  the  bay-o-net,  and  he  took  up  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe,'  and  went  to  digging.  He  dug,  and  dug,  and  dug,  till  his 
army  were  afraid  they  would  '  come  out '  in  the  Ohio  river.  But,  bless 
your  soul !  that  wasn't  the  direction  he  wanted  to  go  !  No.  He  dug 
himself  and  army  aroimd  the  town,  and  then  '  struck  out '  for  Vir- 
ginia—  poor  old  Virginia  !  to  dig  up  what  dirt  he  had  left  there.  He 
was  put  in  the  'Wilderness,'  and  would  have  dug  up  every  tree  and 
bush  in  it  but  for  an  accident  that  happened  to  him.  He  stood  up  in 
his  ditch  to  see  where  he  had  dug  to,  and  a  Yankee  su?geon  took 
advantage  of  this  only  opportunity  to  bleed  him. 

"  But,"  continues  Trotter,  "  the  funniest  thing  of  the  war  was  Long- 
street's  trying  to  dig  all  around  Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  then  capture 
them  !  It  happened  at  Ashland  the  last  spring  of  the  war.  Sheridan's 
cavalry  was  encamped  there.  Up  came  Longstreet  with  a  large 
infantry  force  and  some  cavalry.  Says  he  to  the  cavalry,  '  You  watch 
them  !  Tell  me  if  they  move,  and  I'll  manage  the  rest.'  He  'broke 
ground '  about  two  miles  off",  and  dug,  and  dug,  and  dug.  He  dug  all 
the  evening,  and  he  dug  all  the  night.  He  was  winding  a  ditch  like 
a  great  anaconda  around  the  poor  unsuspecting  Yankees.  At  day- 
break, after  he  had  dug  about  four  miles  of  ditch,  and  had  a  gap  of 
only  two  more  miles  to  do,  in  came  the  cavalry,  announcing  that  the 
Yankees  were  moving.  '  Stop  'em  !  For  God's  sake,  stop  'em,  till  I 
get  this  thing  around  them,  and  we'll  cajDture  every  one  of  them.'  But 
they  wouldn't  stop  ;  they  kept  on  their  remorseless  course,  leaving  the 
Ashlandites  to  settle  with  Longstreet.  And  they  surely  were  '  down  ' 
on  him !  For  he  not  only  let  the  Yankees  quarter  on  them,  but  he 
nearly  starved  them  !  His  big  ditch  drained  the  whole  country  so 
completely  that  all  the  frogs  died  —  their  entire  meat-crop  ! 

"  Every  man,"  says  Trotter,  "  has  his  hobby,  and  some  their  mania. 
Digging  was  Longstreet's  hobby  and  mania !  Wh}',  sir,  I  saw  Long- 
street  at  Manassas  with  a  company  of  men  digging  up  to  a  Yankee 
picket  to  capture  it!  The  picket  saw  the  'thing'  coming,  and  'left.' 
If  Longstreet  had  been  placed  with  his  corps  on  rocky  ground,  with 
the  Yankees  near,  he  would  have  gone  stark,  staring  crazy !     The 
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Wandering  Jew's  travelling  was  nothing  to  his  mania  for  digging.  If 
the  Yankees  had  caught  him  and  put  him  on  Johnson's  Island,  they 
couldn't  have  kept  him  there  a  week.  He  would  have  laughed  at  the 
little  job  of  digging  under  that  lake  and  out  into  Canada.  Why,  sir, 
if  Longstreet  was  set  down  among  the  Digger  Indians,  hang  me  if 
he  wouldn't  starve  the  tribe  in  less  than  no  time  !  He  would  dig 
around  there  so  promiscuously  that  there  wouldn't  be  a  root  left  for 
them  to  live  on  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles.  No  more  use  in 
boring  Artesian  wells.  Get  Jim  Longstreet  to  dig  them.  All  he  asks 
for  is  a  place  to  put  his  dirt.  What  a  splendid  miner  he  would  be  ! 
A  mountain  would  stand  no  more  chance  against  him  than  a  dirt-pile 
against  a  mole.  And  when  Longstreet  dies  and  is  assigned  apart- 
ments in  Brimstone  Castle,  he  had  better  be  watched  there !  If  he 
isn't,  he'll  certainly  dig  out. 

"  No,  sir,"  continues  Trotter,  "  Longstreet  was  no  General.  If  a 
man  of  military  talent  had  had  the  opportunities  that  Longstreet  had, 
he  would  have  covered  himself  with  glory,  and  freed  his  country  from 
slavery.  I,  sir,  don't  consider  myself  anything  of  a  military  genius  ; 
but  if  /  had  had  the  position  that  Longstreet  occupied,  I  would  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  war.  /  wouldn't  have  dug  any  dirt,  except 
for  Yankee  graves.  And,  sir,  I  would  have  filled  ihoxa  too.  You  may 
think  I  am  boasting,  but  I'll  show  you  what  I'd  have  done  had  /been 
in  Longstreet's  place."  And  then  our  friend  got  down  on  the  ground, 
and  "  sanded  "  at  Knoxville  till  he  captured  that.  Then  he  "  sanded  " 
at  Ashland  till  he  crippled  every  horse  in  Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  then 
captured  the  men.  And  then  he  "  sanded  "  around  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  till  he  filled  the  whole  ground  with  his  diagrams.  We 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  at  last,  while  he  was  drawing  his 
diagram  to  show  how  he  would  have  driven  Grant's  army  into  the 
James  river,  and  while  his  head  was  bent  down  to  his  work,  to  quietly 
withdraw.  We  hope  sincerely  he  thinks  he  has  convinced  us  that  he 
is  a  military  genius,  and  that  he  will  let  us  alone  in  the  future.  We 
couldn't  survive  another  siege  with  him.  Our  constitution  would  be 
obliged  to  collapse.  And  yet  he  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the 
viilitary-conceited  man  ;  the  man  who  was  found  at  every  camp-fire  and 
in  every  tent. 

Perhaps  our  readers  would  be  curious  to  know  what  rank  our  friend 
Trotter  held  in  the  army,  and  we  almost  hear  them  (naturally  enough) 
surmise  that  he  wore  the  stars  and  wreath  on  his  collar.  But  he  was 
w/  a  General.  "A  Colonel.?"  No.  "A  Major?"  No.  "  He  was 
a  Captain  then  ? "  No.  He  was  the  highest  private  in  the  rearmost 
rank  of  the  runningest  company  that  ever  straddled  horses  !  And  a 
baby  could  count  the  number  of  battles  he  was  in !  He  could,  and 
did.,  smell  battles  farther  off  than  Job's  famed  war-horse,  even  if  said 
war-horse  had  a  neck  as  long  as  a  giraffe's ! 

J.  S.  Blackburn. 
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THE   DUEL   OF   THE   NATIONS. 


TEN  summers  have  passed  since  that  half-forgotten  tuiie  of 
fierce  expectation,  when  the  legions  of  Prussia,  side  by  side 
with  Southern  Germans,  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  great  year 
of  Waterloo,  hurrying  to  the  Rhine  to  meet  the  French.  The  rail- 
roads were  in  1859,  as  a  few  weeks  since,  given  up  to  the  transport  of 
armed  men  and  armies  poured  down  by  Germany  to  her  western 
frontier.  The  enthusiasm  which  the  King  had  found  wanting  against 
Austria  in  1S50,  had  now  forced  the  Berlin  Cabinet  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  national  movement  against  the  French.  Unprepared  as  the 
Prussian  army  was  at  that  time  for  the  field,  the  national  institution 
which  could  double  the  strength  of  the  rolls  by  adding  to  each  brigade 
of  the  Line  another  brigade  of  Landwehr,  enabled  the  kingdom  and 
its  allies  without  difficulty  to  put  150,000  men  upon  the  front  from 
which  France  was  to  be  attacked,  and  to  take  up  so  threatening  an 
attitude  as  to  make  the  victor  of  Solferino  pause  in  his  career  of 
triumph.  Napoleon  IH.  was  found  prompt  to  accept  the  terms  which 
that  battle  won  from  the  Kaiser,  and  thus  to  close  the  war  without 
accomplishing  the  pledge  that  the  Orsini  conspirators  boasted  that 
they  had  wrung  from  him  for  Italy.  True  that  his  eastern  fortresses 
were  in  the  Allies'  front,  that  their  armies  were  cumbrous,  unused  to 
the  tented  field,  led  by  men  strange  to  the  science  of  arms  ;  that 
Pelissier,  victor  of  the  Malakoff,  of  "bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  repu- 
tation," barred  their  way  with  70,000  men  ;  still  the  risk  was  too  great 
even  for  a  Napoleon  who  lived  by  risks.  All  his  great  uncle's  finest 
powers  as  a  man  of  war  had  been  vain  to  close  the  approach  to  Paris 
down  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  with  a  like  inferiority 
of  force.  The  mightiest  efforts  general  ever  made  had  been  thrown 
away  in  the  hopeless  struggle  to  guard  the  treacherous  slope  that  leads 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  great  city  where  beats  the  heart  of  France. 
So,  even  in  the  midst  of  Austrian  defeats  and  Italian  exultation,  the 
conqueror  of  Lombardy  shrank  from  exposing  his  capital  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  insults  of  18 14,  and  turned  back  in  his  prosperous  course 
at  the  sound  of  the  Prussian  arms.  Germany  united  against  him  was 
a  vision  he  dared  not  make  a  reality ;  and  to  build  up  a  peace  with 
Vienna,  which  should  leave  her  grateful  rather  to  his  moderation  than 
to  Prussian  aid,  was  the  natural  way  to  avoid  the  mighty  coalition 
which  he  dreaded. 

The  Treaty  of  Villafranca  was  signed.  Austria  retained  enough  of 
her  Italian  possessions  to  make  her  sigh  constantly  for  those  that  had 
slipped  from  her,  and  to  encourage  her  to  maintain  a  force  in  the 
Quadrilateral  that  should  form  a  standing  menace  to  the  newly-born 
freedom  of  the  peninsula  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Italians 
learnt  to  despise  the  liberator  who  had  failed  to  redeem  his  pledge  to 
their  country,  and  to  hate  him  when,  not  long  after,  he  claimed  Nice 
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and  Savoy  as  the  price  of  his  intervention.  Meanwhile  the  struggle 
between  France  and  united  Germany  seemed  postponed  indefinitely, 
and  Englishmen  dreamed  of  an  enduring  peace,  as  they  had  dreamed 
before  in  the  halcyon  days  that  ended  in  the  French  PvCvolution  of 
1848. 

Yet  the  gathering  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  on  the  Rhine  in  the 
popular  cause  had  given  promise  of  bitter  fruit  for  after  years.  Side 
by  side  the  peasant  soldiers  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg  had 
glared  at  their  ancient  foe  across  the  beloved  river.  The  watchmen 
on  the  French  posts  in  the  Vosges  had  looked  greedily  down  on  the 
rich  Palatinate  which  their  forefathers  were  wont  to  spoil.  Aged  men 
had  recalled  the  glorious  days  when  the  rude. Republican  levies  had 
thrust  the  Kaiserlich  troops  back  across  the  stream,  and  made  the  fair 
Mayence  plain  a  French  prefecture.  And  a  younger  generation, 
hearing  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  won  by  a  new  Napoleon,  wondered 
why  he  chose  not  to  revive  the  days  when  their  fathers  went  proudly 
across  the  Rhine  to  conquer  Europe  and  parcel  out  its  thrones.  With 
the  memories  of  half  a  century  before,  there  woke  the  hope  of  the 
Gaul  two  thousand  years  old,  that  he  should  yet  drive  the  Teuton 
back  to  his  forests  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  stream,  and  restore 
the  national  sovereignty  which  the  Roman  first  overthrew.  And 
whilst  the  Frenchman  nourished  the  unquenched  desire  for  the 
national  boundaries  of  his  country,  the  Teuton  not  less  in  thought 
saw  the  divisions  which  Emperor  and  Pope  had  made  in  the  realm  of 
Charlemagne  vanish  before  the  growth  of  a  national  will,  and  hailed 
the  vision  of  the  time  when,  from  the  debris  of  the  shattered  Reich,  there 
should  arise  a  glorious  State,  German  in  custom,  manner,  and  law, 
whose  boundaries  should  extend  wherever  the  German  had  planted 
his  colony  and  the  German  tongue  was  the  language  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  great  Rhenish  gathering  of  1859. 
Monarchs,  like  their  subjects,  felt  the  national  impulse,  and  William, 
Regent  of  Prussia,  was  found  next  suminer  at  Toplitz,  the  guest  of 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  concerting  the  common  defence  of  Germany 
against  any  fresh  aggression  of  the  victorious  French.-  But  such 
aggression  came  not,  and  the  impulse  might  have  died  away,  and 
Prussian  and  Saxon  and  Swabian  have  contented  themselves  for 
generations  to  come  with  asserting  their  common  patriotism  by 
fraternising  in  their  cups ;  their  common  country  might  have  been 
recognised  only  when  civic  gatherings  chorused  Arndt's  heart-stirring 
melody,  '■'■Was  ist  des*  Deutschen  Vaterland  V  but  that  with  the  occa- 
sion there  arose  the  man  who  was  capable  of  using  it  to  the  full  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  country. 

Few  tasks  are  more  difficult,  even  for  the  most  disinterested  writer, 
than  to  estimate  beforehand  the  place  which  history  will  assign  to  the 
foremost  men  of  one's  own  time.  Yet  we  are  bold  to  assert  that  as 
certainly  as  the  world  holds  Napoleon  the  greatest  of  generals  and 
conquerors,  so  surely  will  Count  Bismarck  be  reckoned  hereafter  as  the 
ablest  Minister  any  country  or  age  has  produced.  Look  back  on  the 
story  of  the  last  decade.     View  the  many  elements  which  his  genius 

*  "The  Germins'  Fathsrland,"  not  das  deutscJie  Vaterland  (the  German  Fatherland),  which 
makes  no  sense  when  followed  by  the  refrain  " HU  Fatherland  must  greater  be." 
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has  tamed.  Mark  how  royal  obstinacy,  constitutional  liberalism,  the 
very  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit,  have  been  forced  to  subserve 
the  one  object  of  the  growth  of  Prussia;  how  Papal  errors,  Italian 
longings  for  freedom,  Garibaldian  insurrections,  and  Hapsburg  pride 
have  been  played  off  the  one  against  the  other  to  prepare  fresh 
humiliation  for  Austria,  fresh  exaltation  for  her  German  rival.  Con- 
trast the  old  peaceful  burgher-spirit  which  a  few  years  since  mourned 
over  the  royal  father's  taste,  depraved  by  Russian  example,  that 
caused  the  heir  of  Berlin's  throne  to  live  clad  in  useless  uniform,  with 
the  shout  of  the  same  citizens  raising  the  "  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz," 
in  loyal  cheers  beneath  the  same  King's  windows,  to  cheer  him  on  his 
way  to  meet  the  French.  And  remembering  that  this  conversion  of 
national  sentiment,  this  strengthening  of  patriotic  ideas,  this  subduing 
of  froward  elements,  have  been  the  work  of  one  master  spirit,  whom 
King  and  Parliament,  administrator  and  strategist,  press  and  people, 
have  combined  to  help  on  in  the  steep  path  from  which  his  ambition 
never  swerved,  judge  whether  the  world's  history  will  not  in  after  time 
allot  a  place  to  Bismarck  such  as  rarely  is  assigned  to  mortal  man. 
But  we  anticipate  the  thread  of  our  story,  and  must  go  back  some 
years  to  take  it  up  again. 

In  i860  the  Toplitz  Conference  was  held,  which,  as  before  remarked, 
had  for  its  special  object  to  bind  Prussia  and  Austria  together  with 
friendly  promises  to  check  the  ambition  of  France.  Possibly  the 
already  eminent  Minister  of  Prussia  may  have  then  believed  that  these 
two  Powers  might  for  a  time  coexist  for  Germany's  protection ;  but 
the  fear  of  Solferino  once  past,  the  division  of  interests  broke  openly 
forth  which  had  made  two  camps  of  the  old  empire  since  the  great 
Frederick  first  began  the  aggression  against  his  neighbour  that  was 
never  to  close  until  Austria  should  be  thrust  out  of  her  rival's  path. 
Even  before  his  day  who  so  well  "knew  what  he  wanted,"  and  so 
unscrupulously  "resolved  to  have  it,"  Frederick's  ancestors  had 
laboured  to  prepare  the  kingdom  for  the  great  part  it  should 
hereafter  play.  And  the  process  of  aggrandisement  had  gone  on 
steadily  —  sometimes  by  war,  sometimes  by  well-timed  peace  which 
left  Austria  alone  to  face  the  enmity  of  France  —  until  the  day  came 
when  neither  arms  nor  politic  forbearance  could  longer  avail  to 
save  Prussia  from  sharing  the  humiliation  of  the  rest  of  Germany. 
Whilst  she  had  withdrawn  from  her  share  of  the  national  duty,  a 
mightier  and  more  unscrupulous  warrior  than  Frederick  had  entered 
in  and  parcelled  out  the  ancient  empire  at  will.  Nay,  from  Napoleon's 
hand  the  King  of  Prussia  had  stooped  to  receive  the  gift  of  Hanover 
as  payment  for  his  shameful  neutrality  and  compensation  for  his 
violated  frontiers.  But  even  this  degradation,  openly  betraying  the 
inherited  lust  of  territory,  was  not  long  to  save  his  kingdom  from  the 
spoiler,  whose  hand  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  other  German  States. 
Napoleon's  gift,  more  fatal  than  any  Greek's,  was  but  the  precursor  of 
such  insults  as  neither  Court  nor  people  could  endure,  and  the  war 
which  Prussia  had  evaded  when  Russia  and  Austria  would  have  stood 
by  her  side,  surprised  her  far  from  any  aid,  and  already  humiliated  by 
her  own  policy  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

No  need  is  there  for  us  to  repeat  that  fatal  story  of  Jena.     The 
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bitter  lesson  taught  the  nation  then,  has  stamped  itself  ever  since 
upon  the  national  armament,  and  Prussian  administrators  strive  now 
as  earnestly  to  be  in  advance  of  all  Europe  in  warlike  knowledge  as 
they  then  clung  warmly  to  the  traditions  of  obsolete  tactics  which  all 
Europe  but  themselves  had  abandoned.  But  the  penalty  of  truckling 
policy  and  pedantic  manoeuvring  was  undergone  ;  and  for  the  next  six 
years  the  kingdom  suffered  such  humiliation  as  no  other  civilised 
country  in  modern  years  has  endured.  French  soldiers  swaggered  on 
the  pavements  of  the  garrisons.  French  officers  forbade  the  concert- 
room  its  national  airs.  French  generals  lived  at  free  quarters  in  the 
pleasant  squires'  houses,  which  even  the  all-pervading  rapacity  of  Tilly's 
and  Wallenstein's  hordes  had  not  always  reached.  French  battalions 
lay  scattered  in  the  secluded  villages,  and  roused  a  jealous  demon  in 
the  dullest  Hans  whose  sweetheart  was  exposed  to  the  audacious  atten- 
tions of  wandering  chasseurs.  French  douankrs  checked  and  con- 
trolled and  took  bribes  for  the  little  trade  which  the  long  maritime 
war  had  spared.  And  all  these  intruders  were  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  quiet  orderly  land  of  which  they  seemed  to  have 
taken  permanent  possession.  The  Prussian  army  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  so  diminished  were  its  numbers.  The  enslaved  monarchy 
was  guarded  by  the  ablest  and  most  feared  of  the  rough  soldiers 
whom  the  long  course  of  French  victories  had  brought  to  eminence ; 
and  Davoust  headed  a  garrison  so  large  and  highly  organised,  that 
even  warm  patriots  shrank  from  a  hopeless  contest  with  its  strength. 
The  history  of  that  sad  time,  with  all  the  irritating  details  of  the 
French  occupation,  is  written  in  the  municipal  records  of  every  Prus- 
sian town,  in  village  legend,  in  popular  romance.  The  burden  is 
always  the  same :  French  insults  endured  in  the  hope  of  revenge  to 
come ;  ardent  longing  for  the  day  of  freedom  ;  tears  for  the  fate  of 
brave  Major  Schill,  warrior  of  the  true  heroic  type,  who,  unable  to 
bear  longer  his  country's  shame,  rode  forth  one  morning  at  the  head 
of  such  of  his  men  as  would  follow  him,  to  declare  war  single-handed 
with  oppression,  and  give  his  life  freely  in  a  conflict  without  hope. 
Multiply  the  story  of  one  village  by  a  thousand,  the  indignation  of 
one  citizen  by  millions,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each  day  of  the  French 
occupation  served  to  give  strength  and  depth  to  the  growing  hatred 
which  henceforth  must  burn  in  every  Prussian  breast,  and  in  due  time 
burst  forth  in  furious  action. 

Englishmen  spoke  and  wrote  with  contempt  of  the  suddenness  with 
which  Frederick's  monarchy  had  fallen,  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
conqueror  held  it  down.  Prussian  officers  especially  were  subjects  for 
our  jeers,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson,  British  Commissioner  with  the  Russians, 
was  not  ashamed  to  write  in  1807  of  a  petty  skirmish,  "Another 
action  and  no  officers  killed,"  or  to  suggest  that  the  Prussian  soldiers 
might  be  made  into  good  stuff  if  only  led  by  foreign  commanders ! 
But  whilst  thus  despised  by  foe  and  by  ally,  Prussia  had  within  her  the 
elements  of  self-purification.  The  hard  school  of  humiliation  did  not 
break  her  spirit,  nor  turn  her  statesmen  aside  from  the  deliberate 
endeavour  to  retrieve  the  past.  Frederick  William  was  happy  in  his 
counsellors.  Stein  the  Administrator,  and  Scharnhorst  the  Soldier, 
worked  unceasingly  at  their  several  tasks  of  maintaining  patriotic 
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feeling  by  giving  the  peasants  more  interest  in  their  soil,  and  of 
creating  reserves  for  their  army  by  the  well-known  expedient  which 
dismissed  the  soldier  when  trained,  to  remain  as  a  Landwehrman 
ready  to  rejoin  the  ranks.  And  when  the  opportunity  came  for  which 
they  had  waited,  their  patience  was  splendidly  justified  by  the  results. 
Prussia  rose  to  vengeance  as  one  man,  and  with  the  ready  help  of 
England  found  the  arms  for  which  her  children  cried.  The  heaviest 
blows  which  fell  upon  Napoleon  in  his  downward  course  through  the 
desperate  contests  of  1813-14  came  from  her  hand;  and  when,  after 
Elba,  the  Imperial  Eagle  struck  once  more  for  victory,  the  fierce 
ardour  which  made  of  the  streets  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand  a  human 
shambles,  and  the  unwearied  pursuit  that  closed  the  night  of  Waterloo, 
showed  how  unslaked  was  the  thirst  for  revenge  in  each  Prussian 
heart.  Napoleon's  tactics  were  turned  against  himself;  Napoleon's 
strategy  was  unable  to  deal  with  foes  so  united,  powerful,  and  ardent 
as  those  the  European  coalition  had  raised  up.  In  his  fall  and  exile 
he  paid  the  just  penalty  of  his  own  harsh  and  overreaching  ambition, 
and  Prussia  saw  Frederick's  glories  once  more  revived  in  her  regener- 
ated army. 

Forty-five  years  of  peace  had  not  quenched  the  military  spirit  of  her 
sons,  nor  worn  out  her  memory  of  the  wrongs  endured  at  French 
hands,  when  next  they  took  up  arms  for  the  Fatherland.  We  have 
noticed  the  stirring  effect  which  the  general  armament  of  their  country 
in  1859  against  a  Napoleon  produced  among  the  Germans.  Beyond 
dispute  it  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  desire  for  that  real  unity 
of  Germany  which  should  make  her  voice  weighty  in  European 
councils,  and  her  army  resistless  in  European  fields.  IFenceforth  the 
defenders  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  Fatherland  found  their 
policy  of  particularismus  everywhere  in  the  minority,  and  learnt  to 
hear  it  denounced  as  unpatriotic.  Some  of  the  higher  orders  looked 
to  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  tutelage  of  the  Empire  under  Austria 
m  a  modernised  form.  A  third  and  more  popular  party  recalled  the 
brief  political  triumph  of  1849,  and  saw  no  hope  in  the  Fatherland 
but  in  reviving  a  general  Parliament  which  the  democracy  of  all 
Germany  should  sway  at  will.  But  in  Prussia  and  in  not  a  few  of  the 
minor  States,  the  feeling  was  gradually  growing  up  that  the  real  path 
of  German  progress  was  in  Prussianising  the  ancient  Empire  by 
extending  gradually  the  influence,  the  armaments,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  great  northern  kingdom,  until  the  little  princedoms  round  her 
were  brought  in  by  a  process  of  natural  attraction.  This  done  they 
might  easily  be  welded  into  a  powerful  nation,  a  New  Germany 
stretching  her  cultured  rule  from  Holland  to  Russia,  and  wielding  a 
power  that  neither  Cossack  nor  Frank  could  disturb.  At  many  points 
and  in  many  ways  these  various  parties  came  into  collision,  sometimes 
apparently  with  doubtful  issue  ;  but  the  last  was  guided  on  in  the  end 
to  success  hardly  dreamed  of  by  its  most  sanguine  members,  under 
the  unswerving  policy  of  the  great  Minister  to  whom  it  looked.  Count 
Bismarck  knew  his  obstacles,  but  he  marked  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Against  the  scruples  of  his  royal  master,  and  the  ultra-liberal  tenden- 
cies of  the  Berlin  House  of  Deputies,  he  could  balance  such  tokens 
as  the  utter  failure  of  Austria  to  get  her  Frankfort  Convention  of 
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Princes  recognised  by  Germany,  and  the  resolve  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a  leader  in  all  national  movements,  to  amalgamate  his  little 
army  with  that  of  Prussia  of  his  own  free  will. 

Bismarck  was  well  served  by  those  who  worked  with  him  in  his 
Cabinet.  Prussia,  he  felt,  could  never  be  truly  great  or  safe  until  she 
held  her  ow'n  by  commanding  the  forces  of  a  united  Germany  to  meet 
the  shock  of  forty  million  Frenchmen  who  still  longed  for  the  lost 
Rhine.  Divided,  Germans  must  ever  dread  the  aggression  of  the 
ancient  foe  who  for  centuries  past  had  thriven  on  their  division,  and 
even  now  had  just  added  nearly  another  million  to  her  population  as 
the  price  of  the  victory  of  Solferino  gained  over  a  German  monarch. 
Yet  this  division  plainly  must  last  as  long  as  Austria  held  her  place 
in  the  Confederation  \  and  Austria  was  armed,  watchful,  and  more 
jealous  of  her  northern  neighbour's  aggrandisement  than  even  of  the 
renewal  of  French  insult.  The  first  task,  therefore,  to  be  j^erformed 
before  Bismarck  could  near  the  desired  end,  was  to  cast  Austria 
altogether  out  of  the  Confederation  ;  and  this  could,  he  foresaw,  only 
be  done  at  the  last  by  cutting  the  tangled  knot  of  German  politics 
with  the  sword.  The  army  of  1S59  —  the  Prussian  part  of  it  —  had 
been  evidently  unfitted  for  such  a  task.  It  had  proved  in  the  Minister's 
eyes  to  have  double  faults  ;  for  its  organisation  was  defective,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Landwehr  brigades,  which  formed  nearly  half  its  field 
strength,  was  such  that  no  purely  ambitious  leadership  could  depend 
upon  their  support.  Arbitrarily  therefore,  and  in  despite  of  the 
recusant  House  of  Deputies,  the  armed  force  was  recast  into  its 
present  mould,  the  Landwehr  being  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  Corps  d'Armee,  and  the  latter  filled  up  with  Reserved  Men 
{Reservisten)  who  are  but  Line  soldiers  on  furlough.  To  get  money 
for  the  necessary  change,  even  with  the  free  use  of  the  j^rice  of  Crown 
domains,  was  not  easy  ;  but  to  make  the  large  extension  of  military 
service  popular  seemed  at  first  wholly  impossible,  and  a  successful 
war  became  necessary  as  the  only  possible  means  of  reconciling 
Prussia  to  the  burden. 

We  have  not  space,  nor,  were  the  space  given,  inclination  to  recount 
the  sad  story  of  the  Danish  quarrel.  Honest  Germans  there  are  by 
the  million  who  really  believe  that  their  kinsmen  in  Schleswig  were 
oppressed  by  the  Danes.  But  this  belief  only  serves  to  show  the 
monstrous  delusions  which  nations  indulge  in  when  their  passions  are 
interested  in  a  dispute.  The  matter  can  need  no  argument  to  any 
calm  looker-on,  since  the  very  nation  that  then  complained  of  its 
kinsfolk's  treatment,  has  been  that  which  its  own  writers  have  justly 
charged  with  Borusso7nania  (their  own  word),  that  could  not  be  content 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Posen  without  turning  its  inhabit- 
ants perforce  into  Prussians.  If  it  were  not  sinful  to  make  German 
the  official  language  of  a  Polish  district,  much  less  was  it  wrong  of  the 
Danes  to  insist  on  the  use  of  Danish  in  the  schools  of  their  border 
provinces,  where  the  population  is  so  mixed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  the  Germans  or  Danes  to  preponderate  ;  unless,  indeed 
(and  this  argument  is  near  akin  to  that  of  brute  force),  it  is  unpardon- 
able that  a  weak  kingdom  should  impose  upon  its  subjects  of  doubtful 
nationality  what  it  is  just  and  patriotic  for  a  great  one  to  enforce  in 
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the  like  case.  The  anti-Danish  movement  of  Germany  in  1864  gave 
hard  proof  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  in  politics  might  still  too  often 
stands  for  right,  and  sentiment  for  truth. 

In  the  mighty  feeling  stirred  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
Bismarck  saw  his  opportunity.  Here  was  a  means  of  at  once  diverting 
attention  from  the  arbitrary  change  made  in  the  national  armed  force, 
and  of  putting  Prussia  at  the  head  of  a  German  national  movement 
as  the  defender  of  German  honour.  In  vain  did  Austria,  marking  with 
dismay  the  spread  of  the  feeling  she  could  not  stay,  step  forward  to 
take  her  place  in  the  van  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederation.  Her 
distance  and  natural  unreadiness  combined  with  the  real  distaste  which 
she  had  for  the  affair  to  put  her  in  a  secondary  position  from  the  very 
first.  The  glory,  such  as  it  was,  fell  on  Prussian  arms  and  Prussian 
leadership.  Denmark,  after  the  gallant  resistance  which  all  Europe 
admired,  succumbed  to  the  decree  of  the  sword,  and  the  disputed 
provinces  were  occupied  for  Germany  by  the  two  allies,  each  more 
jealous  of  the  other  than  watchful  of  the  beaten  enemy  —  the  proximity 
of  their  forces,  and  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  administrations  they  set 
up,  giving  promise  of  early  collision  upon  slight  occasion.  Europe 
watched  with  indignation  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Prussians  in 
Schleswig,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  tender  management  of 
Holstein  under  Austrian  rule.  The  Minister  of  the  liberal  kingdom 
put  down  constitutional  protests  and  public  meetings  in  his  duchy  as 
dire  offences  against  the  sovereignty  which  Germany  had  claimed, 
whilst  the  mild  regime  used  purposely  in  Holstein  by  the  Austrian 
threw  into  dark  shade  that  of  his  brother  Commissioner,  and  strove  in 
vain  to  win  to  the  Emperor's  side  that  public  opinion  which  had  long 
learnt  to  denounce  the  Hapsburg  monarchs  as  a  line  born  to  oppress 
those  committed  to  their  charge. 

Germany  was  gratified  by  her  easy  victory,  the  more  so  as  it  had 
been  won  in  the  teeth  of  the  objections  from  England  and  France.  It 
was  known  that  only  the  coldness  or  timidity  of  the  former  had  kept 
the  jealous  country  of  Napoleon  from  direct  intervention  in  a  German 
quarrel.  The  curious  mixture  of  dread  and  ridicule  with  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  regarded  since  the  Solferino 
campaign,  displayed  itself  more  than  ever  in  the  public  journals.  The 
Berlin  comic  paper  Kladderadatsch,  hardly  second  in  importance  to 
our  own  Pttnch,  seemed  to  live  but  to  utter  satires  upon  the  great  Er 
(for  "  He  "  was  the  simple  name  in  which  all  recognised  the  public  foe) 
and  his  scarcely  less  detested  Empress.  Publicists  attacked  his  policy  ; 
philosophers  made  light  of  his  History  ;  patriotic  writers  recalled  again 
and  again  the  days  of  his  uncle's  oppression  of  their  land.  That  he 
should  dare  to  threaten  them  for  rescuing  their  oppressed  countrymen 
from  the  Dane ;  that  he  should  play  with  Poland  ;  that  he  should  stir 
up  English  statesmen  to  write  insolent  condemnations  of  the  national 
policy  ;  all  these  were  offences  more  deadly  because  more  real  than 
his  inheritance  of  a  hated  name  or  his  defeat  of  Austria  in  the  field. 
The  overwhelming  prestige  which  Solferino  and  the  Malakoff  had 
conferred  on  French  arms  began  to  fade  when  Germans  saw  that  their 
union  paralysed  the  councils  of  Paris,  and  that  their  own  forces  — 
those  forces  they  had  but  lately  murmured  at  sustaining  —  were  as 
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efficient  in  the  field  as  formidable  on  paper.  "  The  sharp  German  axe 
that  can  cut  the  hardest  knot  "  became  the  favourite  appeal  looked 
forward  to  for  Prussia's  next  dispute.  Never  was  political  stroke  more 
successful  than  the  Danish  war,  which  called  to  its  support  the  national 
democrat  equally  with  the  aristocratic  upholder  of  the  Crown,  the 
burgher  and  peasant  no  less  than  the  courtier  and  jfiinkc}'.  Condemn 
its  morality  if  you  will,  those  to  whom  the  consolidation  of  an  empire 
condones  political  crime  may  well  admire  the  daring  statesman  who 
gave  this  safe  direction  to  the  smouldering  energy  of  his  nation. 

And  France  :  her  conduct,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  ill  calculated 
to  allay  German  sentiment.  Her  late  greed  for  Italian  soil  made  her 
profession  of  pity  for  the  Danes  transparent.  "  Willing  to  wound  and 
yet  afraid  to  strike,"  she  looked  on  at  Prussian  triumph  with  open 
irritation  as  a  blow  to  her  own  predominance,  yet  as  not  daring  to 
assert  the  latter  in  the  face  of  united  Germany.  England's  part  in  the 
Danish  question  was  indeed  little  honourable.  It  has  made  our  cold 
and  feeble  policy  a  by-word  throughout  Europe.  But  French  friend- 
ship for  the  Danes,  with  much  frothy  utterance,  got  no  further  than  the 
threats  which  made  the  aggressors  more  determined  to  consummate 
their  wrong.  Germany,  as  a  nation,  learnt  that  at  choice  she  could 
disregard  French  opinion  whenever  her  two  great  sections  had  a 
common  object  in  view. 

The  dual  leadership  which  took  the  Duchies  from  Denmark  in 
defiance  of  France  and  England  might  have  seemed  to  a  less  far- 
seeing  statesman  than  Bismarck  a  triumph  on  which  his  nation  could 
rest.  To  him,  however,  it  was  but  the  stepping-stone  to  greater  adven- 
tures. The  day  must  come  when  Germany  should  be  able  to  hold 
her  own  without  consulting  two  Cabinets  and  pleasing  the  whims  of 
two  monarchs.  The  task  bequeathed  by  Frederick  the  Great  to  his 
family  was  incomplete  whilst  Austria  had  any  voice  in  German  councils, 
any  weight  in  German  war.  France  would  forever  have  the  advantage 
in  the  Duel  of  the  Nations,  if  she,  compact,  rounded,  with  her  forty 
millions  following  one  will,  were  opposed  to  an  empire  of  fragments 
whose  chief  parts  had  never,  except  after  bitter  experience  of  French 
rule,  stood  honestly  side  by  side  in  policy  or  war.  "Not  against 
Denmark  had  that  great  weapon  of  a  national  regular  army,  inimitably 
expansive  at  the  ruler's  will,  been  framed  with  elaborate  care.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  trusted  against  France  whilst  Germany's  divisions  still 
made  it  possible  to  revive  a  French  party  among  her  princes.  The 
day  might  not  be  far  off  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  face  the  army 
which  had  lately  triumphed  in  the  blood-bought  plains  of  Italy ;  and 
it  was  the  more  necessary  to  hasten  that  German  Unity  which  the 
Parliament  of  Frankfort  had  decreed  in  vain,  but  the  Rhine  gathering 
of  1859,  and  the  Danish  question  of  four  years  later,  had  brought 
sensibly  more  near. 

This  German  unity,  long  lost  under  the  old  Reich,  missed  altogether 
in  the  Bund  which  the  Holy  Alliance  framed,  had  chief  of  all  the  many 
obstacles  in  its  path,  the  former  predominance  of  Austria  still  owned 
in  her  Presidency  at  the  Diet.  And  Austria  had  for  her  supporters 
all  the  princes  and  parties  who  dreaded  the  fusion  of  their  little  States 
in  the  growing  greatness  of  Prussia.  Not  that  she  rested  her  strength 
35 
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upon  these,  but  rather  leaned  upon  that  old  Imperial  army  of  many 
tongues,  bequest  of  the  dreadful  wars  when  Wallenstein  faced  and 
checked  Gustavus,  and  cowed  the  enemies  of  the  Kaiser.  Often 
defeated,  this  yet  had  glorious  memories  and  a  awicradcrie  which  the 
severest  reverses  spared ;  and  if  it  were  ever  possible  to  mould  into 
harmony  the  diverse  races  that  composed  the  Austrian  Empire,  this 
noble  service,  in  which  the  proudest  of  the  land  sought  place,  and 
which  yet  did  not  (as  the  Prussian)  exclude  the  humbly-born  from 
honour,  might  well  assist  the  fusion.  Strong  in  this  protection,  Austria 
had  boldly  menaced  Prussia  in  1850  ;  when  the  latter's  army  had 
yielded  Hesse- Cassel  without  a  blow,  shrinking  from  the  encounter  for 
which  it  was  felt  to  be  unprepared.  It  needed  a  complete  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  half-civic  forces  which  had  proved  unmanageable  then  and 
upon  the  Rhine  nine  years  later,  to  put  them  on  equal  terms  with 
Imperial  troops  nurtured  in  the  hard  practical  school  of  Hungarian 
and  Italian  campaigns  ;  and  this  reorganisation  had  now  been  given 
them.  It  needed  some  special  advantages  of  strategy  and  tactics  to 
make  their  victory  sure  ;  and  these,  the  ready  co-operation  of  Italy  in 
a  double  attack  on  the  Kaiser,  and  the  happy  adoption  of  the  needle- 
gun,  now  proved  in  the  Danish  fields,  abundantly  supplied.  It  needed 
a  good  occasion  for  quarrel,  and  this  the  joint  occupation  could  at  any 
moment  supply.  It  needed  finally  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  France, 
the  most  important  of  all  conditions,  before  Austria  could  be  fairly 
crushed ;  and  this  the  diplomatic  acuteness  and  foresight  which  were 
part  of  Bismarck's  nature,  obtained  almost  against  the  expectation  of 
his  master  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  laboured  with  him  for  Prussia. 

What  were  the  exact  means  by  which  Napoleon  was  won  to  the 
passive  security  from  which  he  too  late  started  into  action,  we  do  not 
profess  to  know.  It  is  of  little  practical  importance  to  search  out  the 
particular  finesse  by  which  one  unscrupulous  man  is  outwitted  by 
another  as  little  scrupulous  as  he.  Nor  does  it  greatly  concern  us  to 
know.  Without  doubt,  in  the  strange  neutrality  of  France  during  the 
war  of  1866,  there  lay  at  bottom  the  general  notion  that  any  contest 
between  the  two  great  Powers  of  Germany  would  assuredly  weaken 
both  so  far  as  to  make  her  the  arbitress  thereafter.  The  error,  as 
matter  of  calculation,  was  great,  and  it  has  assuredly  been  paid  for 
dearly.  For  Bismarck's  purpose  it  was  sufficient  to  gain  time.  He 
had  confidence  enough  in  the  newly  developed  warlike  power  of  his 
country,  aided  by  the  diversion  Italy  promised  to  make  on  the  enemy's 
rear,  to  believe  that  Austria  would  be  vanquished  before  the  ruler  of 
France  could  discover  his  mistake  and  take  a  decisive  part  in  her  favour. 

All  things  were  at  length  prepared  for  the  great  adventure  on  which 
Prussia's  future  was  to  turn.  It  is  impossible  at  this  near  distance  of 
time  to  do  full  justice  to  the  genius  of  the  Minister  who,  having  made 
ready  for  the  rupture  long  beforehand,  brought  it  on  exactly  at  the 
time  it  suited  his  own  purpose.  Austria's  predominance  in  the  Diet 
at  Frankfort  was  so  dexterously  used  against  her  as  to  give  her  party 
the  semblance  of  aggression,  and  to  cause  them  to  all  appearance  to 
force  on  Prussia  the  war  the  great  mass  of  her  citizens  would  have 
shrunk  from.  And  whilst  the  Frankfort  discussions  on  the  new  phase 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  were  dragged  on  from  day  to  day 
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towards  the  final  decision  against  herself  which  Prussia  through  her 
representative  sought,  the  real  negotiations  carried  on  between  Berlin 
and  Vienna  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  were  conducted  with  such 
unvarying  skill  that  Prussia  could  protest  she  was  forced  on,  against 
her  will,  from  step  to  step  towards  hostilities,  whilst  at  every  fresh 
step  she  was  able  to  keep  before  her  rival  in  readiness  for  action.  It 
is  almost  touching  to  read  the  story  of  these  transactions  as  conveyed 
in  the  Austrian  Official  Narrative  of  the  War,  which  admits  with  honest 
simplicity  of  detail,  how  childlike  were  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
in  their  first  hopes  of  peace,  how  vainly  anxious  to  gain  time  when 
war  became  sure,  how  unequal  at  every  point  to  contend  against 
the  supreme  skill  of  the  master  of  diplomacy  at  Berlin.  Not  that 
Bismarck's  difiiculties  were  confined  to  the  intricacies  of  negotiation, 
or  to  intrigues  in  the  distracted  Diet.  His  bitterest  opponents  were 
nearer  home,  in  the  Liberal  party  who  instinctively  would  have  revolted 
against  their  master,  and  the  free  press  which  condemned  the  danger- 
ous path  of  policy  he  pursued.  The  secret  alliance  with  Italy, 
revolutionary  Italy,  was  odious  to  the  extreme  Conservatives  \  the 
dangers  of  an  Austrian  war  were  terrible  to  the  money-making 
bourgeoisie ;  the  threatened  call  to  arms  weighed  heavily  on  a  hundred 
thousand  peaceful  homes.  "  Hozo  like  you  this .?  ■'  below  a  rude  sketch 
of  Garibaldi,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  a  Prussian  General  in  full  uniform, 
regarding  a  city  wrapt  in  revolutionary  flames,  was  the  expression  of 
popular  hostility  to  the  war  policy,  which  the  favourite  humorist  of 
Berlin  sent  over  all  Germany  but  a  few  days  before  war  was  declared. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  declarations  in  the  journals  that  to  be 
plundered  by  Croats  and  Sclaves  was  the  fitting  retribution  to  come 
upon  North  Germany  for  the  toleration  of  the  schemes  of  "  the  man 
of  blood  and  iron."  No  Peace  Society  could  have  condemned  the 
wanton  ambition  of  a  Louis  Quatorze  or  a  Napoleon  more  severely 
than  the  citizens  did  their  Premier's  when  they  found  themselves  forced 
to  the  risk  of  personal  service  in  this  "  War  of  Brothers,"  felt  by  all  to 
be  the  work  of  a  single  man.  Well  was  it  for  the  great  Minister  that 
he  had  not  to  depend  for  the  actual  campaign  on  the  exertions  of  the 
once-trusted  Landwehr ;  for  even  through  the  more  plastic  and  dis- 
ciplined ranks  of  the  Line  there  were  deep  murmurs  at  the  call  to 
arms,  presaging  the  ruin  of  the  Government  which  had  caused  this 
sacrifice,  should  defeat  loose  the  bonds  of  order.  None  but  those  who 
looked  on  at  the  gathering  of  1866,  and  marked  the  unpopularity  of 
the  war  among  the  men  who  were  to  bear  its  burdens,  can  believe  that 
these  were  the  same  North  Germans  whom  we  have  just  seen  rush  to 
arms  as  one  man,  with  the  fevered  joy  of  those  who  exult  that  they 
are  allowed  to  share  the  sacred  rapture  of  a  new  crusade. 

Can  it  be  that  mere  success  so  gilds  the  schemes  of  ambition  ?  Can 
it  be  that  the  policy  forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation  in  1866  is  hailed 
by  that  nation  as  pure  patriotism  in  1870  ?  Are  we  to  think  so  lightly 
of  a  great  people  as  to  believe  that  the  glare  of  Sadowa's  triumph  has 
blinded  their  eyes  to  ambition's  evils,  and  made  darkness  seem  light  ? 
Not  so  indeed.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  a  victory  which  has 
wrought  this  magic  change.  There  is  another  cause  in  it,  deep-rooted, 
constant,  powerful  to  stir  the  German  blood.     No  doubt  the  confidence 
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which  Bohemian  victories  gave  the  nation  in  its  arms  has  mucli  to  do 
with  the  readiness  for  a  struggle  on  the  Rhine  which  Prussia  has  since 
displayed.  No  doubt  the  vague  desire  for  German  unity  has  been 
strengthened  into  passionate  longing  since  Austria  has  ceased  to  bar 
the  way.  But  the  ancient  loathing  of  French  rule,  the  ancient  detesta- 
tion of  French  interference,  the  deep  memory  of  the  time  when  a 
Napoleon  was  indeed  "  the  Scourge  of  the  Fatherland,"  was  needed 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  nation  with  that  fire  which  we  have  watched 
this  summer  so  fiercely  blaze  forth  into  action. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  people  and  the  tone  of  the  Prussian 
press  up  to  the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Austria,  might  well  have 
caused  the  most  daring  Ministry  and  the  most  bellicose  monarch  to 
pause  in  the  path  of  aggression,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the 
declaration  of  war  came,  and  the  evil  so  much  dreaded  was  upon  the 
nation,  Prussia's  conduct,  sacrificed,  as  she  herself  plainly  thought,  to 
the  demands  of  ambition,  was  as  grand  and  heroic  as  her  protest  had 
been  sincere.  Once  seen  to  be  inevitable,  army  and  nation  went  to 
meet  fate  in  resolute  silence,  not  hopeful  indeed  of  the  issue,  but 
steeled  to  bear  the  worst.  "  The  prologue  is  over,  take  your  places 
for  action,"  sang  the  popular  poet  who  had  bitterly  opposed  the  war ; 
and  strong  sense  of  duty  combined  with  patriotism  and  discipline  to 
send  forth  the  legions,  framed  on  the  novel  system  which  the  citizens 
abhorred,  so  complete  as  never  paper  army  mustered  in  camp  before. 

The  collision  of  the  rival  monarchies  came,  and  for  a  few  hours 
Germany's  future  seemed  dependent  on  the  sword.  Theory  encountered 
practice  in  open  field,  new  tactics  met  ancient  discipline,  closet  strategy 
was  matched  against  a  military  reputation  which  Europe  could  not 
surpass.  No  need  is  there  for  us  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale  of 
Benedek's  defeat.  Jomini  paused  before  laying  down  his  well-worn 
pen  to  explain  how  Austria  was  beaten,  and  no  younger  critic  has 
added  much  to  the  clearness  with  which  that  veteran  writer,  then  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  showed  that  in  strategy  and  organisation,  no  less 
than  in  weapons,  she  was  fairly  outmatched.  The  telegraph  flashed  its 
fatal  news  day  after  day  to  the  brooding  monarch,  who  dared  not  again 
lead  the  soldiers  who  had  seen  him  fail  at  Solferino.  The  messages  — 
"  Do  not,  your  Majesty,  come  down,"  "  General  Gablenz  is  despatched 
to  ask  an  armistice  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  " —  were  the  fitting 
sequels  to  that  vain  answer  to  the  same  Gablenz's  recent  entreaty  not 
to  weigh  the  rifle  against  the  breech-loader — "  His  Majesty  adminis- 
ters the  Imperial  army  for  himself"  In  vain  did  "Our  Cousin" 
Albert,  fit  successor  to  the  noble  old  Radetski,  worthy  son  of  the  grand 
Archduke-General  whom  the  Emperor  of  his  day  hated  for  his  great- 
ness, hurl  back  the  legions  of  Italy  from  the  Quadrilateral,  and  then 
hasten  to  defend  the  threatened  capital  of  the  Empire.  Too  late  he 
came  to  retrieve  the  errors  and  misfortunes  in  which  he  had  had  no 
share.  The  Prussian  army  was  before  the  gates  ;  the  troops  of  Benedek 
broken  and  despondent ;  his  own,  though  confident  in  their  general, 
distrusted  their  effete  weapons.  All  that  his  victory  of  Custozza  now 
availed  was  to  win  him  the  respect  of  those  who  had  elsewhere  seen 
Austrian  soldiers  only  in  retreat,  and  to  gain  from  the  enemy,  as  his 
father  had  twice  done  in  his  time,  better  terms  than  Austria  could  have 
asked  had  no  such  leader  been  left  her. 
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Europe  witnessed  with  wonder  and  expectation,  not  unmixed  with 
derision,  the  sudden  intervention  of  France  at  this  crisis  of  the  German 
war ;  her  vain  attempt  to  save  the  Quadrilateral  from  eager  Italian 
arms ;  her  coming  and  going  in  the  negotiations  of  Nicolsburg 
and  Prague ;  her  loud  appeals  in  favour  of  Saxony  and  Denmark. 
Prussians  there  were  many  who,  confident  in  the  lately  fledged  powers 
of  their  army,  would  have  bade  instant  defiance  to  this  wanton 
interference  with  German  affairs,  and  turned  towards  the  Rhine  the 
victorious  legions  that  lay  ready  for  new  action  in  the  plains  of  Moravia 
and  Bavaria.  But  to  quarrel  with  France  whilst  the  Archduke  Albert 
headed  200,000  Austrians  ;  whilst  the  South  Germans,  though  beaten, 
were  not  prostrate  ;  whilst  the  Quadrilateral  fortresses  still  flaunted 
the  Imperial  banner  —  was  an  adventure  which  even  Bismarck's 
undaunted  spirit,  supported  by  the  terror  of  the  needle-gun,  would 
not  needlessly  dare.  To  defeat  French  policy  without  open  hostility 
to  France  seemed  a  more  easy  and  certain  road  to  the  coming  unifica- 
tion of  Germany.  On  the  single  point  of  Saxony  the  victor  so  far 
yielded  as  to  leave  the  King  a  nominal  independence,  while  absorbing 
his  brave  army  into  the  great  military  machine  it  had  lately  been 
arrayed  against.  The  three  unpopular  ruling  houses  that  had  divided 
the  northern  half  of  Germany  against  Prussia  were  swept  away  into 
the  dust-bin  of  history,  and  Hanover,  Cassel,  and  Nassau  made  part 
of  the  enlarged  kingdom  of  the  Hohenzollern.  Private  treaties  with 
the  South  German  States,  bitter  draughts  for  outwitted  France  to 
swallow  hereafter,  laid  on  them  the  obligation  to  support  their  late 
enemy  against  all  non-German  opponents,  and  amongst  others  against 
their  Austrian  ally,  now  German  no  more,  thrust  out  of  the  empire  she 
once  had  misruled.  A  touch  of  moderation  seemed  to  be  breathed 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  in  the  recognition,  slight  though 
it  was,  of  the  claims  of  Denmark  to  the  more  purely  Danish  parts  of 
Schleswig.  Alas  that  the  foundations  of  the  colossal  State  that  now 
stretched  eastward  of  the  Vistula  and  westward  of  the  Rhine,  should 
have  seemed  incomplete  if  a  few  parishes  on  her  border  choose  to 
declare  for  the  Dane  against  the  Teuton  !  The  promise  to  consult  the 
people  of  the  Schleswig  frontier  on  their  own  future  fate  either  meant 
nothing  when  signed,  or  has  since  been  repented  of  as  over-generous. 
No  doubt  the  arrogancy  of  France,  which  claimed  this  promise  as 
yielded  to  fear  of  her  arms  rather  than  to  justice,  has  been  a  ready 
excuse  for  not  fulfilling  it ;  but  so  mighty  a  Power  as  Prussia  has 
shown  herself  need  not  have  shown  the  weakness  of  fearing  lest  she 
should  be  thought  to  fear. 

The  private  treaties  had  not  long  been  made  known  which  added 
100,000  soldiers  to  those  of  Prussia ;  Europe  had  hardly  yet  become 
accustomed  to  her  new  settlement ;  France  was  murmuring  over  South 
German  bondage ;  when  a  question  arose  which  threatened  to  make 
the  year  1867  more  full  of  bloodshed  than  its  predecessor.  The 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  an  appanage  nominally  of  the  Crown  of 
Holland,  had  been  a  Federal  property  under  the  old  Bund.  Prussia, 
which  had  been  charged  with  its  custody  before  the  war,  held  it  with 
her  Landwehr  during  the  campaign,  and  still  continued  to  occupy  it 
by  virtue  of  possession.     "  Could  Holland,"  she  asked,  "  now  that  the 
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Federation  was  broken  up,  carry  with  her  a  great  Federal  fortress,  to 
be  seized,  whenever  convenient,  by  France,  to  which  it  lay  adjacent?" 
"Shall  we,"  replied  the  French,  "permit  these  rude  Germans  to  hold, 
without  a  title  of  legal  claim,  the  most  formidable  stronghold  on  our 
border  ? "  "  Will  Europe  see  me  plundered  of  my  Duchy  because  it 
contains  a  fortress  ? "  asked  the  nominal  sovereign,  crushed  between 
the  mutual  frowns  of  his  great  neighbours.  Never  had  France  a 
better  opportunity  of  showing  herself  on  the  side  of  justice  ;  never 
was  Germany,  in  her  jealous  watching  of  her  French  frontier,  so 
completely  in  the  wrong.  But  the  restless  desire  which  drives  French 
rulers  to  stretch  out  again  and  again  hands  greedy  to  win  back  the 
plunder  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the  First  Empire,  was  still  at  work  ; 
Europe  learnt  with  disgust  that  Napoleon  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Luxemburg  question  to  bring  forward  claims  for  compensation  against 
the  unity  of  the  Northern  Confederation  which  had  been  urged  but  not 
listened  to  when  Germany  owned  the  mastery  of  Prussia  the  year 
before.  France  asked  for  the  ratification  of  her  frontiers  by  a  return 
to  the  conditions  of  1814,  when  the  Allies  weakly  left  her  Sarrelouis 
and  Landau,  the  two  gates  of  the  Palatinate,  with  Philippeville  and 
Marienburg,  behind  which  next  spring  Napoleon  crouched  for  his 
spring  into  Belgium  before  Waterloo.  "Yield  these  to  France,  or 
give  up  Luxemburg,  or  face  our  displeasure,"  were  the  three  alterna- 
tives held  up  before  Count  Bismarck.  For  a  moment  that  firm  spirit 
seemed  to  waver  at  the  issue,  till  behind  him  he  felt  the  mighty 
impulse  he  had  done  so  much  to  create,  and  heard  the  deep  voice  of  a 
great  nation  saying,  "  Yield  not  to  our  old  enemy  one  foot  of  German 
soil."  Then  went  the  answer  back  to  the  Emperor,  which  bade  him 
plainly  to  do  his  worst.  Once  more  for  a  moment  the  Berlin  council- 
lors turned  from  politics  to  strategy,  and  found  that  the  man  of  the 
sword  was  this  time  more  ready  to  face  the  great  issue  than  the  col- 
league he  had  hitherto  followed.  "  Let  him  but  dare  to  threaten  us. 
Give  me  our  own  nine  Prussian  corps  without  waiting  for  allies  or 
annexations ;  I  will  engage  to  mass  them  in  two  columns  on  the 
Rhine,  and  to  march  straight  to  Paris,  trusting  to  the  needle-gun 
alone.     We  want  no  strategy  to  beat  these  half-armed  blusterers." 

The  firm  countenance  assumed  by  Prussia,  and  the  natural  fear  of 
bringing  on  a  collision  between  troops  armed  and  raised  on  an  unim- 
proved system  and  those  before  which  Austrian  valour  and  experience 
had  so  miserably  gone  down,  stayed  the  French  Emperor's  demands. 
He  soon  reduced  them  to  the  proposal  of  receiving  from  Belgium 
only  the  portions  of  territory  given  to  her  in  18 15,  which  (as  before 
said)  had  been  made  use  of  by  his  uncle  in  the  last  rash  adventure  of 
his  career.  But  here  England  warmly  interposed ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  support  which  Austria  (willing  possibly  to  show  grati- 
tude for  French  action  the  year  before,  or  to  maintain  the  jDreponder- 
ance  against  Prussia)  gave  to  the  modified  demand,  it  was  rejected  by 
the  consent  of  Europe.  The  demolition  of  the  fortress  over  which 
the  issue  had  been  raised,  and  the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  Belgium 
under  European  guarantee,  closed  the  famous  Luxemburg  dispute. 

But  the  check  which  the  greed  of  France  had  openly  received 
before  the  world,  and  her  manifest  inability  to  maintain  her  own  pre- 
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tensions,  made  thenceforth  a  rankHng  sore  which  time  could  not  heal. 
To  arm,  to  organise  her  once  invincible  legions  until  they  should  be 
invincible  once  more,  became  the  main  object  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, while  Orleanist  and  Republican  writers,  no  less  than  the  Impe- 
rialist, fanned  the  flame  of  national  vanity,  and  made  Prussia's 
humiliation  the  sole  object  of  French  patriots.  In  vain  did  the 
world  outside  demand  an  armed  peace  ;  in  vain  did  dreaming  journal- 
ists declare  that  each  month,  each  year,  brought  fresh  assurance  that 
Europe's  quiet  would  be  disturbed  no  more.  The  two  ancient  foes 
had  no  thought  of  the  mutual  disarmament  which  their  candid  friends 
urged  on  them.  Fixed  was  the  purpose  on  the  one  side  to  regain  the 
ancient  predominance  of  which  her  writers  taught  her  she  was  robbed. 
Fixed,  upon  the  other,  the  resolve  to  go  steadily  forward  in  the  newly 
cleared  path  towards  German  unit}',  and  to  place  the  new  nation, 
under  Prussian  guidance,  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  stranger's  inter- 
ference. The  history  of  the  past  three  years  is  but  the  history  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  mortal  struggle  for  which  both  peoples 
longed  at  heart.  To  name  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  we  now 
witness  is  simply  to  name  the  date  when  the  old  passions  that  had 
smouldered  on  unceasingly  beneath  the  garb  of  civilisation  broke 
forth  in  open  flame.  To  assign  the  exact  blame  to  persons,  great  or 
small,  would  be  to  ransack  the  history  of  the  past  three  centuries  (of 
which  we  have  but  reviewed  the  closing  chapter),  and  to  weigh  each 
Frenchman  and  German  in  the  scales.  Englishmen  who  are  proud 
of  England's  greatness  should  feel  for  Germans  who  would  consolidate 
the  fragments  of  an  empire.  Englishmen  who  are  proud  of  England's 
past  history  should  sympathise  with  Frenchmen  who  cannot  forget 
their  own.  Let  optimists  frame  new  Utopias,  and  economists  preach 
the  extravagance  of  war,  the  politician  and  the  philosopher  can  no 
more  disregard  the  passions  of  great  nations  than  their  material  con- 
dition. Whether  the  new  struggle  be  the  mere  starting-point  of  fresh 
chapters  of  hostility,  we  do  not  pretend  to  foretell.  Unless  German 
moderation  be  as  remarkable  as  German  strength,  the  future  peace  of 
Europe  is  indeed  ill-assured  ;  for  the  restoration  of  Alsace  .to  Germany, 
if  made  a  condition  of  jDcace,  will  add  fuel  to  the  fierce  enmity  already 
burning  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  against  their  prosperous  neigh- 
bour. This  is  so  obvious,  that  to  mention  it  is  but  to  repeat  a  truism 
which  strikes  the  most  careless  observers.  But  there  is  another 
source  of  disquietude  for  Europe's  future  more  sure  than  this,  in  the 
certainty  that  Germany,  having  made  of  late  such  rapid  steps  towards 
her  unity  as  defied  anticipation,  will  not  rest  satisfied  on  her  Austrian 
side  with  the  consequences  of  Sadowa.  The  Treaty  of  Prague  cut  off 
from  her  nine  millions  of  her  race,  whose  sympathies  in  her  cause 
have  been  so  plainly  manifested  in  the  late  crisis,  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  so  powerful  a  nation  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  to 
ignore  them.  Austria  is  already  cut  in  twain  by  her  own  political 
necessities.  The  opposing  sentiments  of  her  two  great  races,  which 
have  forced  upon  her  a  dual  administration,  cannot  but  be  strengthened 
by  the  effect  of  late  events  upon  the  Teuton  element  in  the  empire. 
The  desire  to  complete  the  German  nation  by  bringing  back  those 
sons  she  has  for  a  time  thrust  out,  is  a  force  that  must  act  in  this 
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direction  when  the  fear  of  France  ceases  to  influence  the  policy  of 
Berlin.  The  work  of  the  great  Minister  stands  unfinished  until  it  be 
crowned  by  a  fresh  humiliation  of  Austria.  Years  since,  he  pointed 
out  that  Pesth,  and  not  Vienna,  was  the  proper  capital  of  the  Haps- 
burg,  and  in  due  time  he  will  (who  can  doubt  it  that  has  watched  his 
past  career  ?)  find  means  and  opportunity  to  accomplish  his  predic- 
tion, or  bequeath  the  task  to  others  as  their  duty  to  the  Fatherland. 


THE   MYSTERY   OF    EDWIN    DROOD. 
By  CHARLES   DICKENS. 


CHAPTER   XVHI. 
A    SETTLER    IN    CLOISTERHAM. 

T  about  this  time  a  stranger  appeared  in  Cloisterham,  a  white- 
haired  personage  with  black  eyebrows.  Being  buttoned  up 
in  a  tightish  blue  surtout,  with  a  buff  waistcoat  and  gray  trousers, 
he  had  something  of  a  military  air ;  but  he  announced  himself  at  the 
Crozier  (the  orthodox  hotel,  where  he  put  up  with  a  portmanteau)  as 
an  idle  dog  who  lived  upon  his  means  ;  and  he  further  announced  that 
he  had  a  mind  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  picturesque  old  city  for  a  month 
or  two,  with  a  view  of  settling  down  there  altogether.  Both  announce- 
ments were  made  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Crozier,  to  all  whom  it 
might,  or  might  not,  concern,  by  the  stranger  as  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  empty  fireplace,  waiting  for  his  fried  sole,  veal  cutlet,  and 
pint  of  sherry.  And  the  waiter  (business  being  chronically  slack  at 
the  Crozier)  represented  all  whom  it  might  or  might  not  concern,  and 
absorbed  the  whole  of  the  information. 

This  gentleman's  white  head  was  unusually  large,  and  his  shock  of 
white  hair  was  unusually  thick  and  ample.  "  I  suppose,  waiter,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  shock  of  hair,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  might  shake 
his  before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  "  that  a  fair  lodging  for  a  single 
buffer  might  be  found  in  these  parts,  eh  ?  " 

The  w^aiter  had  no  doubt  of  it. 

"  Something  old,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Take  my  hat  down  for  a 
moment  from  that  peg,  will  you }  No,  I  don't  want  it ;  look  into  it. 
What  do  you  see  written  there  ?  " 

The  waiter  read,  "Datchery." 

"  Now  you  know  my  name,"  said  the  gentleman, — "  Dick  Datchery. 
Hang  it  up  again.     I  was  saying  something  old  is  what  I  should  prefer. 
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something  odd  and  out  of  the  way  ;  something  venerable,  architectural 
and  inconvenient." 

"We  have  a  good  choice  of  inconvenient  lodgings  in  the  town,  sir, 
I  think,"  replied  the  waiter,  with  modest  confidence  in  its  resources 
that  way ;  "  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  suit  you  that  far, 
however  particular  you  might  be.  But  a  architectural  lodging  !  "  That 
seemed  to  trouble  the  waiter's  head,  and  he  shook  it. 

"  Anything  Cathedraly  now,"  Mr.  Datchery  suggested. 

"  Mr.  Tope,"  said  the  waiter,  brightening,  as  he  rubbed  his  chin  with 
his  hand,  "would  be  the  likeliest  party  to  inform  in  that  line." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Tope?  "  inquired  Dick  Datchery. 

The  waiter  explained  that  he  was  the  Verger,  and  that  Mrs.  Tope 
had  indeed  once  upon  a  time  let  lodgings  herself, —  or  offered  to  let 
them  ;  but  that  as  nobody  had  ever  taken  them,  Mr.  Tope's  window- 
bill,  long  a  Cloisterham  institution,  had  disappeared ;  probably  had 
tnmbled  down  one  day,  and  never  been  put  up  again. 

"I'll  call  on  Mrs.  Tope,"  said  Mr.  Datcher}^,  "after  dinner." 

So  when  he  had  done  his  dinner,  he  was  duly  directed  to  the  spot, 
and  sallied  out  for  it.  But  the  Crozier  being  a  hotel  of  a  most 
retiring  disposition,  and  the  waiter's  directions  being  fatally  precise, 
he  soon  became  bewildered,  and  went  boggling  about  and  about  the 
Cathedral  Tower,  whenever  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  with  a 
general  impression  on  his  mind  that  Mrs.  Tope's  was  somewhere  very 
near  it,  and  that,  like  the  children  in  the  game  of  hot  boiled  beans  and 
very  good  butter,  he  was  warm  in  his  search  when  he  saw  the  Tower, 
and  cold  when  he  didn't  see  it. 

He  was  getting  very  cold  indeed  when  he  came  upon  a  fragment  of 
burial-ground  in  which  an  unhappy  sheep  was  grazing.  Unhappy, 
because  a  hideous  small  boy  was  stoning  it  through  the  railings,  and 
had  already  lamed  it  in  one  leg,  and  was  much  excited  by  the  benevo- 
lent sportsman-like  purpose  of  breaking  its  other  three  legs,  and 
^bringing  it  down. 

"  Tt  'im  agin !  "  cried  the  boy,  as  the  poor  creature  leaped,  "  and 
made  a  dint  in  his  wool !  " 

"  Let  him  be  !  "  said  ]\Ir.  Datchery.  "  Don't  you  see  you  have 
lamed  him?" 

"  Yer  lie,"  returned  the  sportsman.  "  E  went  and  lamed  'isself,  I 
see  'im  do  it,  and  I  giv'  'im  a  shy  as  a  Widdy-warning  to  'im  not  to  go 
a  bruisin'  'is  master's  mutton  any  more." 

"Come  here." 

"  I  won't ;  I'll  come  when  yer  can  ketch  me." 

"Stay  there  then,  and  show  me  which  is  Mr.  Tope's." 

"  'Ow  can  I  stay  here  and  show  you  which  is  Topeseses,  when 
Topeseses  is  t'other  side  the  Kinfreederal,  and  over  the  crossings, 
and  round  ever  so  many  corners  ?     Stoo-pid  !     Ya-a-ah  !  " 

"Show  me  where  it  is,  and  I'll  give  you  something." 

"  Come  on,  then  !  " 

This  brisk  dialogue  concluded,  the  boy  led  the  way,  and  by-and-bye 
stopped  at  some  distance  from  an  arched  passage,  pointing. 

"  Lookee  yonder.     You  see  that  there  winder  and  door  ? 

"  That's  Tope's  ?  " 
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"  Yer  lie  ;  it  ain't.     Tliat's  Jarsper's." 

''Indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Datchery,  with  a  second  look  of  some  interest. 

"Yes,  and  I  ain't  a-going  'no  nearer  'Im,  I  tell  yer.'" 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  'Cos  I  ain't  a-going  to  be  lifted  off  my  legs  and  'ave  my  braces 
bust  and  be  choked ;  not  if  I  knows  it,  and  not  by  'Im.  Wait  till  I 
set  a  jolly  good  flint  a  flyin'  at  the  back  o'  'is  jolly  old  'ed  some  day  ! 
Now  look  t'other  side  the  harch  \  not  the  side  where  Jarsper's  door  is  ; 
t'other  side." 

"  I  see." 

"  A  little  way  in,  o'  that  side,  there's  a  low  door,  down  two  steps. 
That's  Topeseses  with  'is  name  on  a  hoval  plate." 

"  Good.  See  here,"  said  Mr.  Datchery,  producing  a  shilling.  "  You 
owe  me  half  of  this." 

"Yer  lie  ;  I  don't  owe  yer  nothing ;  I  never  seen  yer." 

"I  tell  you  you  owe  me  half  of  this,  because  I  have  no  sixpence  in 
my  pocket.  So  the  next  time  you  meet  me  you  shall  do  something 
else  for  me,  to  pay  me." 

"  All  right,  give  us  'old." 

"What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  live?" 

"Deputy.     Travellers'  Twopenny,  'cross  the  green." 

The  boy  instantly  darted  off  with  the  shilling,  lest  Mr.  Datchery 
should  repent,  but  stopped  at  a  safe  distance,  on  the  happy  chance  of 
his  being  uneasy  in  his  mind  about  it,  to  goad  him  with  a  demon  dance 
expressive  of  its  irrevocability. 

Mr.  Datchery,  taking  off  his  hat  to  give  that  shock  of  white  hair  of 
his  another  shake,  seemed  quite  resigned,  and  betook  himself  whither 
he  had  been  directed. 

Mr.  Tope's  official  dwelling  communicating  by  an  upper  stair  with 
Mr.  Jasper's  (hence  Mrs.  Tope's  attendance  on  that  gentleman),  was 
of  very  modest  proportions,  and  partook  of  the  character  of  a  cool 
dungeon.  Its  ancient  walls  were  massive,  and  its  rooms  rather  seemed 
to  have  been  dug  out  of  them  than  to  have  been  designed  beforehand 
with  any  reference  to  them.  The  main  door  opened  at  once  on  a 
chamber  of  no  describable  shape,  with  a  groined  roof,  which  in  its  turn 
opened  on  another  chamber  of  no  describable  shape  with  another 
groined  roof.  Their  windows  small  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
these  two  chambers,  close  as  to  their  atmosphere  and  swarthy  as  to 
their  illumination  by  natural  light,  were  the  apartments  which  Mrs. 
Tope  had  so  long  offered  to  an  unappreciative  city.  Mr.  Datchery, 
however,  was  more  apjDreciative.  He  found  that  if  he  sat  with  the 
main  door  open  he  would  enjoy  the  passing  society  of  all  comers  to 
and  fro  by  the  gateway,  and  would  have  light  enough.  He  found  that 
if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope  living  overhead,  used  for  their  own  egress  and 
ingress  a  little  side  stair  that  came  plump  into  the  Precincts  by  a  door 
opening  outward,  to  the  surprise  and  inconvenience  of  a  limited  public 
of  pedestrians  in  a  narrow  way,  he  would  be  alone,  as  in  a  separate 
residence.  He  found  the  rent  moderate,  and  everything  as  quaintly 
inconvenient  as  he  could  desire.  He  agreed  therefore  to  take  the 
lodging  then  and  there,  and  money  down,  possession  to  be  had  next 
evening  on  condition  that  reference  was  permitted  him  to  Mr.  Jasper 
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as  occupying  the  Gate  House,  of  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gateway, 
the  Verger's  hole  in  the  wall  was  an  appanage  or  subsidiary  part. 

The  poor  dear  gentleman  was  very  solitary  and  very  sad,  Mrs.  Tope 
said,  but  she  had  no  doubt  he  would  "  speak  for  her."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Datchery  had  heard  something  of  what  had  occurred  there  last  winter  ? 

Mr.  Datchery  had  as  confused  a  knowledge  of  the  event  in  question, 
on  trying  to  recall  it,  as  he  well  could  have.  He  begged  Mrs.  Tope's 
pardon  when  she  found  it  incumbent  on  her  to  correct  him  in  every 
detail  of  his  summary  of  the  facts,  but  pleaded  that  he  was  merely  a 
single  buffer  getting  through  life  upon  his  means  as  idly  as  he  could, 
and  that  so  many  people  were  so  constantly  making  away  with  so  many 
other  people,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  a  buffer  of  an  easy  temper  to 
preserve  the  circumstances  of  the  several  cases  unmixed  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Jasper  proving  willing  to  speak  for  Mrs.  Tope,  Mr.  Datchery, 
who  had  sent  up  his  card,  was  invited  to  ascend  the  postern  staircase. 
The  Mayor  was  there,  Mrs.  Tope  said ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  company,  as  he  and  Mr.  Jasper  were  great  friends. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Datchery,  making  a  leg  with  his  hat  under 
his  arm,  as  he  addressed  himself  equally  to  both  gentlemen ;  "  a 
selfish  precaution  on  my  part,  and  not  personally  interesting  to  anybody 
but  myself.  But  as  a  buffer  living  on  his  means,  and  having  an  idea 
of  doing  it  in  this  lovely  place  in  peace  and  quiet,  for  remaining  span 
of  life,  beg  to  ask  if  the  Tope  family  are  quite  respectable  ? " 

Mr.  Jasper  could  answer  for  that  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

"  That  is  enough,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Datchery. 

"  My  friend,  the  Mayor,"  added  Mr.  Jasper,  presenting  Mr.  Datchery 
with  a  courtly  motion  of  his  hand  towards  that  potentate,  "whose 
recommendation  is  actually  much  more  important  to  a  stranger  than 
that  of  an  obscure  person  like  myself,  will  testify  in  their  behalf,  I  am 
sure." 

"  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor,"  said  Mr.  Datchery,  with  a  low  bow, 
"places  me  under  an  infinite  obligation." 

"  Very  good  people,  sir,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope,"  said  Mr.  Sapsea,  with 
condescension.  "Very  good  opinions.  Very  well  behaved.  Very 
respectful.     Much  approved  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter." 

"The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  gives  them  a  character,"  said  Mr. 
Datchery,  "  of  which  they  may  indeed  be  proud.  I  would  ask  his 
Honor  (if  I  might  be  permitted)  whether  there  are  not  many  objects 
of  great  interest  in  the  city  which  is  under  his  beneficent  sway  ?  " 

"  We  are,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Sapsea,  "  an  ancient  city,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical city.  We  are  a  constitutional  city,  as  it  becomes  such  a  city  to 
be,  and  we  uphold  and  maintain  our  glorious  privileges." 

"  His  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Datchery,  bowing,  "  inspires  me  with  a 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  city,  and  confirms  me  in  my  inclination  to 
end  my  days  in  the  city." 

"  Retired  from  the  Army,  sir  ? "  suggested  Mr.  Sapsea. 

"  His  Honor  the  Mayor  does  me  too  much  credit,"  returned  Mr. 
Datchery. 

"  Navy,  sir  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Sapsea. 

"  Again,"  repeated  Mr.  Datchery,  "  His  Honor  the  Mayor  does  me 
too  much  credit." 
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"Diplomacy  is  a  fine  profession,"  said  Mr.  Sapsea,  as  a  general 
remark. 

"There,  I  confess,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  is  too  many  for  me,"  said 
Mr.  Datchery,  with  an  ingenuous  smile  and  bow ;  "  even  a  diplomatic 
bird  must  fall  to  such  a  gun." 

Now,  this  was  very  soothing.  Here  was  a  gentleman  of  a  great  — 
not  to  say  a  grand  —  address,  accustomed  to  rank  and  dignity,  really 
setting  a  fine  example  how  to  behave  to  a  Mayor.  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  third-person  style  of  being  spoken  to,  that  Mr.  Sapsea 
found  particularly  recognisant  of  his  merits  and  position. 

"  But  I  crave  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Datchery.  "  His  Honor  the  Mayor 
will  bear  with  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  have  been  deluded  into  occupying 
his  time,  and  have  forgotten  the  humble  claims  upon  my  own,  of  my 
hotel,  the  Crozier." 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sapsea.  .  "  I  am  returning  home,  and  if 
you  would  like  to  take  the  exterior  of  our  cathedral  in  your  way,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  point  it  out." 

"  His  Honor  the  Mayor,"  said  Mr.  Datchery,  "  is  more  than  kind 
and  gracious." 

As  Mr.  Datchery,  when  he  had  made  his  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Jasper,  could  not  be  induced  to  go  out  of  the  room  before  the 
Worshipful,  the  Worshipful  led  the  way  down  stairs,  Mr.  Datchery 
following  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  shock  of  white  hair 
streaming  in  the  evening  breeze. 

"Might  I  ask  His  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Datcher}',  "whether  that 
gentleman  we  have  just  left  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  as  being  much  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  a  nephew, 
and  concentrating  his  life  on  avenging  the  loss  ?  " 

"That  is  the  gentleman.     John  Jasper,  sir." 

"Would  His  Honor  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  there  are  strong 
suspicions  of  any  one  ?  " 

"  More  than  suspicions,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Sapsea,  "  all  but  certain- 
ties." 

"Only  think  now  !  "  cried  Mr.  Datchery. 

"  But  proof,  sir,  proof,  must  be  built  up,  stone  by  stone,"  said  the 
Mayor.  "  As  I  say,  the  end  crowns  the  work.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Justice  should  be  morally  certain ;  she  must  be  immorally  certain  — 
legally,  that  is." 

"His  Honor,"  said  Mr.  Datchery,  "reminds  me  of  the  nature  of 
the  law.     Immoral.     How  true  !  " 

"  As  I  say,  sir,"  pompously  went  on  the  Mayor,  "  the  arm  of  the  law 
is  a  strong  arm,  and  a  long  arm.  That  is  the  way  /put  it.  A  strong 
arm  and  a  long  arm." 

"  How  forcible ! —  And  yet,  again,  'how  true  !  "  murmured  Mr. 
Datchery. 

"  And  without  betraying  what  I  call  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house," 
said  Mr.  Sapsea ;  "  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  is  the  term  I  used 
on  the  bench." 

"  And  what  other  term  than  His  Honor's  would  express  it !  "  said 
Mr.  Datchery. 

"Without,  I  say,  betraying  them,  I  predict  to  you,  knowing  the  iron 
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will  of  the  gentleman  we  have  just  left  (I  take  the  bold  step  of  calling 
it  iron,  on  account  of  its  strength),  that  in  this  case  the  long  arm  will 
reach,  and  the  strong  arm  will  strike.  This  is  our  cathedral,  sir. 
The  best  judges  are  pleased  to  admire  it,  and  the  best  among  our 
townsmen  own  to  being  a  little  vain  of  it." 

All  this  time  Mr.  Datchery  had  walked  with  his  hat  under  his  arm, 
and  his  white  hair  streaming.  He  had  an  odd  momentary  appearance 
upon  him  of  having  forgotten  his  hat,  when  Mr.  Sapsea  now  touched 
it ;  and  he  clapped  his  hand  up  to  his  head  as  if  with  some  vague 
expectation  of  finding  another  hat  upon  it. 

"  Pray  be  covered,  sir,"  entreated  Mr.  Sapsea  ;  magnificently  imply- 
ing, "I  shall  not  mind  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  His  Honor  is  very  good,  but  I  do  it  for  coolness,"  said  Mr.  Datchery. 

Then  Mr.  Datchery  admired  the  cathedral,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  pointed 
it  out  as  if  he  himself  had  invented  and  built  it ;  there  were  a  few 
details  indeed  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  but  those  he  glossed  over, 
as  if  the  workmen  had  made  mistakes  in  his  absence.  The  cathedral 
disposed  of,  he  led  the  way  by  the  churchyard,  and  stopped  to  extol 
the  beauty  of  the  evening  —  by  chance  —  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mrs.  Sapsea's  epitaph. 

"  And  by-the-bye,"  said  Mr.  Sapsea,  appearing  to  descend  from  an 
elevation  to  remember  it  all  of  a  sudden,  like  Apollo  shooting  down 
from  Olympus  to  pick  up  his  forgotten  lyre,  "///^/  is  one  of  our  small 
lions.  The  partiality  of  our  people  has  made  it  so,  and  strangers  have 
been  seen  taking  a  copy  of  it  now  and  then.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  it 
myself,  for  it  is  a  little  work  of  my  own.  But  it  was  troublesome  to 
turn,  sir;  I  may  say,  difficult  to  turn  with  elegance." 

Mr.  Datchery  became  so  ecstatic  over  Mr.  Sapsea's  composition 
that,  in  spite  of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  in  Cloisterham,  and 
therefore  his  probably  having  in  reserve  many  opportunities  of  copying 
it,  he  would  have  transcribed  it  into  his  pocket-book  on  the  spot,  but 
for  the  slouching  towards  them  of  its  material  producer  and  perpetuator, 
Durdles,  whom  Mr.  Sapsea  hailed,  not  sorry  to  show  him  a  bright 
example  of  behavior  to  superiors. 

"  Ah,  Durdles  !  This  is  the  mason,  sir ;  one  of  our  Cloisterham 
worthies ;  everybody  here  knows  Durdles.  Mr.  Datchery,  Durdles  ; 
a  gentleman  who  is  going  to  settle  here." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  was  him,"  growled  Durdles.  "We're  a  heavy 
lot." 

"You  surely  don't  speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Durdles,"  returned  Mr. 
Datchery,  "any  more  than  for  His  Honor." 

"  Who's  His  Honor  ?  "  demanded  Durdles. 

"  His  Honor  the  Mayor." 

"  I  never  was  brought  afore  him,"  said  Durdles,  with  anything  but 
the  look  of  a  loyal  subject  of  the  mayoralty,  "  and  it'll  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  Honor  him  when  I  am.     Until  which,  and  when,  and  where  : 

'  Mister  Sapsea  is  his  name, 
England  is  his  nation, 
Cloisterham's  his  dwelling-place, 
Aukshneer's  his  occupation.' " 

Here,  Deputy  (preceded  by  a  flying  oyster-shell)  appeared  upon 
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the  scene,  and  requested  to  have  the  sum  of  threepence  instantly 
"chucked  "  to  him  by  Mr.  Durdles,  whom  he  had  been  vainly  seeking 
up  and  down,  as  lawful  wages  overdue.  While  that  gentleman,  with 
his  bundle  under  his  arm,  slowly  found  and  counted  out  the  money, 
Mr.  Sapsea  informed  the  new  settler  of  Durdles's  habits,  pursuits, 
abode,  and  reputation.  "  I  suppose  a  curious  stranger  might  come  to 
see  you,  and  your  works,  Mr.  Durdles,  at  any  odd  time  ? "  said  Mr. 
Datchery  upon  that. 

"  Any  gentleman  is  welcome  to  come  and  see  me  any  evening  if  he 
brings  liquor  for  two  with  him,"  returned  Durdles,  with  a  penny 
between  his  teeth  and  certain  half-pence  in  his  hands.  "  Or  if  he  likes 
to  make  it  twice  two,  he'll  be  doubly  welcome." 

"  I  shall  come.     Master  Deputy,  what  do  vou  owe  me  ? " 

"A  job." 

"Mind  you  pay  me  honestly  with  th§  job  of  showing  me  Mr. 
Durdles's  house  when  I  want  to  go  there." 

Deputy,  with  a  piercing  broadside  of  whistle  through  the  whole  gap 
in  his  mouth,  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  arrears,  vanished. 

The  Worshipful  and  the  Worshipper  then  passed  on  together  until 
they  parted,  with  many  ceremonies,  at  the  Worshipful's  door ;  even 
then,  the  Worshipper  carried  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  gave  his 
streaming  white  hair  to  the  breeze. 

Said  Mr.  Datchery  to  himself  that  night,  as  he  looked  at  his  white 
hair  in  the  gas-lighted  looking-glass  over  the  coffee-room  chimneypiece 
at  the  Crozier,  and  shook  it  out :  "  For  a  single  buffer,  of  an  easy 
temper,  living  idly  on  his  means,  I  have  had  a  rather  busy  afternoon  ! " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SHADOW    ON    THE    SUN-DIAL. 

Again  Miss  Twinkleton  has  delivered  her  valedictory  address,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  white  wine  and  pound  cake,  and  again  the 
young  ladies  have  departed  to  their  several  homes.  Helena  Landless 
has  left  the  Nuns'  House  to  attend  her  brother's  fortunes,  and  pretty 
Rosa  is  alone. 

Cloisterham  is  so  bright  and  sunny  in  these  summer  days  that  the 
cathedral  and  the  monastery-ruin  show  as  if  their  strong  walls  were 
transparent.  A  soft  glow  seems  to  shine  from  within  them,  rather 
than  upon  them  from  without,  such  is  their  mellowness  as  they  look 
forth  on  the  hot  cornfields  and  the  smoking  roads  that  distantly  wind 
among  them.  The  Cloisterham  gardens  blush  with  ripening  fruit. 
Time  was  when  travel-stained  pilgrims  rode  in  clattering  parties 
through  the  city's  welcome  shades ;  time  is  when  wayfarers,  leading  a 
gypsy  life  between  haymaking  time  and  harvest,  and  looking  as  if  they 
were  just  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  very  dusty  are  they,  lounge 
about  on  cool  doorsteps,  trying  to  mend  their  unmendable  shoes,  or 
giving  them  to  the  city  kennels  as  a  hopeless  job,  and  seeking  others 
in  the  bundles  that  they  carry,  along  with  their  yet  unused  sickles 
swathed  in  bands  of  straw.  At  all  the  more  public  pumps  there  is 
much  cooling  of  bare  feet,  together  with  much  bubbling  and  gurgling 
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of  drinking  with  hand  to  spout  on  the  part  of  these  Bedouins ;  the 
Cloisterham  police  meanwhile  looking  askant  from  their  beats  with 
suspicion,  and  manifest  impatience  that  the  intruders  should  depart 
from  within  the  civic  bounds,  and  once  more  fry  themselves  on  the 
simmering  highroads. 

On  the  afternoon  of  such  a  day,  when  the  last  cathedral  service  is 
done,  and  when  that  side  of  the  High  Street  on  which  the  Nuns' 
House  stands  is  in  grateful  shade,  save  where  its  quaint  old  garden 
opens  to  the  west  between  the  boughs  of  trees,  a  servant  informs 
Rosa,  to  her  terror,  that  Mr.  Jasper  desires  to  see  her. 

If  he  had  chosen  his  time  for  finding  her  at  a  disadvantage,  he 
could  have  done  no  better.  Perhaps  he  has  chosen  it.  Helena 
Landless  is  gone,  Mrs.  Tisher  is  absent  on  leave.  Miss  Twinkleton 
(in  her  amateur  state  of  existence)  has  contributed  herself  and  a  veal- 
pie  to  a  picnic.  ■* 

"  O,  why,  why,  why  did  you  say  I  was  at  home  ! "  cries  Rosa,  help- 
lessly. 

The  maid  replies  that  Mr.  Jasper  never  asked  the  question.  That 
he  said  he  knew  she  was  at  home,  and  begged  she  might  be  told  that 
he  asked  to  see  her. 

"What  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?"  thinks  Rosa,  clasping  her 
hands. 

Possessed  by  a  kind  of  desperation,  she  adds  in  the  next  breath 
that  she  will  come  to  Mr.  Jasper  in  the  garden.  She  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  being  shut  up  with  him  in  the  house ;  but  many  of  its 
windows  command  the  garden,  and  she  can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard 
there,  and  can  shriek  in  the  free  air  and  run  away.  Such  is  the  wild 
idea  that  flutters  through  her  mind. 

She  has  never  seen  him  since  the  fatal  night,  except  when  she  was 
questioned  before  the  INIayor,  and  then  he  was  present  in  gloomy 
watchfulness,  as  representing  his  lost  nephew  and  burning  to  avenge 
him.  She  hangs  her  garden-hat  on  her  arm,  and  goes  out.  The 
moment  she  sees  him  from  the  porch,  leaning  on  the  sun-dial,  the  old 
horrible  feeling  of  being  compelled  by  him,  asserts  its  hold  upon  her. 
She  feels  that  she  would  even  then  go  back,  but  that  he  draws  her 
feet  towards  him.  She  cannot  resist,  and  sits  down,  with  her  head 
bent,  on  the  garden-seat  beside  the  sun-dial.  She  cannot  look  up  at 
him  for  abhorrence,  but  she  has  perceived  that  he  is  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  So  is  she.  It  was  not  so  at  first ;  but  the  lost  has  long 
been  given  up,  and  mourned  for,  as  dead. 

He  would  begin  by  touching  her  hand.  She  feels  the  intention, 
and  draws  her  hand  back.  His  eyes  are  then  fixed  upon  her,  she 
knows,  though  her  own  see  nothing  but  the  grass. 

"I  have  been  waiting,"  he  begins,  "for  some  time,  to  be  summoned 
back  to  my  duty  near  you." 

After  several  times  forming  her  lips,  v/hich  she  knows  he  is  closely 
watching,  into  the  shape  of  some  other  hesitating  reply,  and  then  into 
none,  she  answers,  "  Duty,  sir  ?  " 

"The  duty  of  teaching  you,  serving  you  as  your  faithful  music- 
master." 

"  I  have  left  off  that  study." 
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"  Not  left  off,  I  think.  Discontinued.  I  was  told  by  your  guardian 
that  you  discontinued  it  under  the  shock  that  we  have  all  felt  so 
acutely.     When  will  you  resume  .'"' 

"  Never,  sir." 

"Never?  You  could  have  done  no  more  if  vou  had  loved  my  dear 
boy." 

"  I  did  love  him  ! "  cries  Rosa,  with  a  flash  of  anger. 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  quite  —  not  quite  in  the  right  way,  shall  I  say  !  Not 
in  the  intended  and  expected  way.  Much  as  my  dear  boy  was, 
unhappily,  too  self-conscious  and  self-satisfied  (I'll  draw  no  i^arallel 
between  him  and  you  in  that  respect)  to  love  as  he  should  have  loved, 
or  as  any  one  in  his  place  would  have  loved ;  must  have  loved ! " 

She  sits  in  the  same  still  attitude,  but  shrinking  a  little  more. 

"  Then,  to  be  told  that  you  discontinued  your  study  with  me,  was 
to  be  politely  told  that  you  abandoned  it  altogether?"  he  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  says  Rosa,  with  sudden  spirit.  "  The  politeness  was  my 
guardian's,  not  mine.  I  told  him  that  I  was  resolved  to  leave  off,  and 
that  I  was  determined  to  stand  by  my  resolution." 

''And  you  still  are?" 

"  I  still  am.  sir.  And  I  beg  not  to  be  questioned  any  iiiore  about 
it.  At  all  events,  I  will  not  answer  any  more  ;  I  have  that  in  my 
power." 

She  is  so  conscious  of  his  looking  at  her  with  a  gloating  admiration 
of  the  touch  of  anger  on  her,  and  the  fire  and  animation  it  brings 
with  it,  that  even  as  her  spirit  rises,  it  falls  again,  and  she  struggles 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  affront,  and  fear,  much  as  she  did  that  night 
at  the  piano. 

"  1  will  not  question  you  any  more,  since  you  object  to  it  so  much  ; 
I  will  confess," 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  you,  sir,"  cries  Rosa,  rising. 

This  time  he  does  touch  her  with  his  outstretched  hand.  In 
shrinking  from  it,  she  shrinks  into  her  seat  again. 

"  We  must  som.etimes  act  in  opposition  to  our  wishes,"  he  tells  her 
in  a  low  voice.  "  You  must  do  so  nov/,  or  do  more  harm  to  others 
than  you  can  ever  set  right." 

"  What  harm  ? " 

"  Presently,  presently.  You  question  7nc,  you  see,  and  surely  that's 
not  fair  when  you  forbid  me  to  question  you.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
answer  the  question  presently.     Dearest  Rosa  !     Charming  Rosa  !  " 

She  starts  up  again. 

This  time  he  does  not  touch  her.  But  his  face  looks  so  wicked  and 
menacing,  as  he  stands  leaning  against  the  sun-dial, —  setting,  as  it 
were,  his  black  mark  upon  the  very  face  of  day, —  that  her  flight  is 
arrested  by  horror  as  she  looks  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  forget  how  many  windows  command  a  view  of  us,"  he 
says,  glancing  towards  them.  "  I  will  not  touch  you  again,  I  will 
come  no  nearer  to  you  than  I  am.  Sit  down,  and  there  will  be  no 
mighty  wonder  in  your  music-master's  leaning  idly  against  a  pedestal 
and  speaking  with  you,  remembering  all  that  has  happened  and  our 
shares  in  it.     Sit  down,  my  beloved." 

She  would  have  gone  once  more, —  was  all  but  gone, —  and  once 
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more  his  face  darkly  threatening  what  would  follow  if  she  went,  has 
stopped  her.  Looking  at  him  with  the  expression  of  the  instant 
frozen  on  her  face,  she  sits  down  on  the  seat  again. 

"  Rosa,  even  when  my  dear  boy  was  affianced  to  you,  I  loved  you 
madly  ;  even  when  I  thought  his  happiness  in  having  you  for  his  wife 
was  certain,  I  loved  you  madly  ;  even  when  I  strove  to  make  him  more 
ardently  devoted  to  you,  I  loved  you  madly ;  even  when  he  gave  me 
the  picture  of  your  lovely  face  so  carelessly  traduced  by  him,  which  I 
feigned  to  hang  always  in  my  sight  for  his  sake,  but  worshipped  in 
torment  for  years,  I  loved  you  madly.  In  the  distasteful  work  of  the 
day,  in  the  wakeful  misery  of  the  night,  girded  by  sordid  realities,  or 
wandering  through  Paradises  and  Hells  of  visions  into  which  I  rushed, 
carrying  your  image  in  my  arms,  I  loved  you  madly." 

If  anything  could  make  his  words  more  hideous  to  her  than  they 
are  in  themselves,  it  would  be  the  contrast  between  the  violence  of 
his  look  and  delivery,  and  the  composure  of  his  assumed  attitude. 

"  I  endured  it  all  in  silence.  So  long  as  you  were  his,  or  so  long  as 
I  supposed  you  to  be  his,  I  hid  my  secret  loyally.     Did  I  not  t " 

This  lie,  so  gross,  while  the  mere  words  in  which  it  is  told  are  so 
true,  is  more  than  Rosa  can  endure.  She  answers,  with  kindling 
indignation,  "  You  were  as  false  throughout,  sir,  as  you  are  now.  You 
were  false  to  him,  daily  and  hourly.  You  know  that  you  made  my 
life  unhappy  by  your  pursuit  of  me.  You  know  that  you  made  me 
afraid  to  open  his  generous  eyes,  and  that  you  forced  me,  for  his  own 
trusting,  good,  good  sake,  to  keep  the  truth  from  him,  that  you  were 
a  bad,  bad  man  ! " 

His  preservation  of  his  easy  attitude  rendering  his  working  features 
and  his  convulsive  hands  absolutely  diabolical,  he  returns,  with  a  fierce 
extreme  of  admiration  : — 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  !  You  are  more  beautiful  in  anger  than  in 
repose.  I  don't  ask  you  for  your  love ;  give  me  yourself  and  your 
hatred  ;  give  me  yourself  and  that  pretty  rage  ;  give  me  yourself  and 
that  enchanting  scorn ;  it  will  be  enough  for  me." 

Impatient  tears  rise  to  the  eyes  of  the  trembhng  little  beauty,  and 
her  face  flames  j  but  as  she  again  rises  to  leave  him  in  indignation, 
and  seek  protection  within  the  house,  he  stretches  out  his  hancl 
towards  the  porch,  as  though  he  invited  her  to  enter  it. 

"  I  told  you,  you  rare  charmer,  you  sweet  witch,  that  you  must  stay 
and  hear  me,  or  do  more  harm  than  can  ever  be  undone.  You  asked 
me  what  harm.     Stay,  and  I  will  tell  you.     Go,  and  I  will  do  it ! " 

Again  Rosa  quails  before  his  threatening  face,  though  innocent  of 
its  meaning,  and  she  remains.  Her  panting  breathing  comes  and 
goes  as  if  it  would  choke  her ;  but  with  a  repressive  hand  upon  her 
bosom,  she  remains. 

"  I  have  made  my  confession  that  my  love  is  mad.  It  is  so  mad 
that,  had  the  ties  between  me  and  my  dear  lost  boy  been  one  silken 
thread  less  strong,  I  might  have  swept  even  him  from  your  side  when 
you  favored  him." 

A  film  comes  over  the  eyes  she  raises  for  an  instant,  as  though  he 
had  turned  her  faint. 

"  Even  him,"  he  repeats.  "Yes,  even  him  !  Rosa,  you  see  me  and 
36 
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you  hear  me.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  any  other  admirer  shall 
love  you  and  live,  whose  life  is  in  my  hand." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  show  you  how  mad  my  love  is.  It  was  hawked  through 
the  late  inquiries  by  Mr.  Crisparkle  that  young  Landless  had  confessed 
to  him  that  he  was  a  rival  of  my  lost  boy.  This  is  an  inexpiable 
offence  in  my  eyes.  The  same  Mr.  Crisparkle  knows  under  my  hand 
that  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  murderer's  discovery  and  destruc- 
tion, be  he  whom  he  might,  and  that  I  have  determined  to  discuss  the 
mystery  with  no  one  until  I  should  hold  the  clew  in  which  to  entangle 
the  murderer  as  in  a  net.  I  have  since  worked  patiently  to  wind  and 
wind  it  round  him  ;  and  it  is  slowly  winding  as  I  speak." 

"  Your  belief,  if  you  believe  in  the  criminality  of  Mr.  Landless,  is 
not  Mr.  Crisparkle's  belief,  and  he  is  a  good  man,"  Rosa  retorts. 

"  My  belief  is  my  own  ;  and  I  reserve  it,  worshipped  of  my  soul  ! 
Circumstances  may  accumulate  so  strongly  even  ogaifist  an  innocent 
man,  that,  directed,  sharpened,  and  pointed,  they  may  slay  him.  One 
wanting  link  discovered  by  perseverance  against  a  guilty  man  proves 
his  guilt,  however  slight  its  evidence  before,  and  he  dies.  Young 
Landless  stands  in  deadly  peril  either  way." 

"If  you  really  suppose,"  Rosa  pleads  with  him,  turning  paler, 
"that  I  favor  Mr.  Landless,  or  that  Mr.  Landless  has  ever  in  any  way 
addressed  himself  to  me,  you  are  wrong." 

He  puts  that  from  him  with  a  slighting  action  of  his  hand  and  a 
curled  lip. 

"  I  was  going  to  show  you  how  madly  I  love  you.  More  madly 
now  than  ever,  for  I  am  willing  to  renounce  the  second  object  that 
has  arisen  in  my  life  to  divide  it  with  you ;  and  henceforth  to  have  no 
object  in  existence  but  you  only.  Miss  Landless  has  become  your 
bosom  friend.     You  care  for  her  peace  of  mind  ? " 

"  I  love  her  dearly." 

"  You  care  for  her  good  name  ?  " 

"  I  have  said,  sir,  I  love  her  dearly." 

"  I  am  unconsciously,"  he  observes,  with  a  smile,  as  he  folds  his 
hands  upon  the  sun-dial  and  leans  his  chin  upon  them,  so  that  his 
talk  would  seem  from  the  windows  (faces  occasionally  come  and  go 
there)  to  be  of  the  airiest  and  playfulest,  "  I  am  unconsciously  giving 
offence  by  questioning  again.  I  will  simply  make  statements,  there- 
fore, and  not  put  questions. .  You  do  care  for  your  bosom  friend's 
good  name,  and  you  do  care  for  her  peace  of  mind.  Then  remove 
the  shadow  of  the  gallows  from  her,  dear  one ! " 

"  You  dare  propose  to  me  to  — " 

"  Darling,  I  dare  propose  to  you.  Stop  there.  If  it  be  bad  to 
idolise  you,  I  am  the  worst  of  men  ;  if  it  be  good,  I  am  the  best.  My 
love  for  you  is  above  all  other  love,  and  my  truth  to  you  is  above  all 
other  truth.  Let  me  have  the  hope  and  favor,  and  I  am  a  forsworn 
man  for  your  sake." 

Rosa  puts  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and,  pushing  back  her  hair, 
looks  wildly  and  abhorrently  at  him,  as  though  she  was  trying  to  piece 
together  what  it  is  his  deep  purpose  to  present  to  her  only  in  frag- 
ments. 
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"  Reckon  up  nothing  at  this  moment,  angel,  but  the  sacrifices  that 
I  lay  at  those  clear  feet,  which  I  could  fall  clown  among  the  vilest 
ashes  and  kiss,  and  put  upon  my  head  as  a  poor  savage  might.  There 
is  my  fidelity  to  my  dear  boy  after  death.     Tread  upon  it !  " 

With  an  action  of  his  hands,  as  though  he  cast  down  something 
precious. 

"There  is  the  inexpiable  offence  against  my  adoration  of  you. 
Spurn  it ! " 

With  a  similar  action. 

"There  are  my  labors  in  the  cause  of  a  just  vengeance  for  six 
toiling  months.     Crush  them  !  " 

With  another  repetition  of  the  action. 

"  There  is  my  past  and  my  present  wasted  life.  There  is  the  deso- 
lation of  my  heart  and  my  soul.  There  is  my  peace ;  there  is  my 
despair.  Stamp  them  into  the  dust,  so  that  you  take  me,  were  it  even 
mortally  hating  me  !  " 

The  frightful  vehemence  of  the  man,  now  reaching  its  full  height, 
so  additionally  terrifies  her  as  to  break  the  spell  that  has  held  her  to 
the  spot.  She  swiftly  moves  towards  the  porch ;  but  in  an  instant  he 
is  at  her  side,  and  speaking  in  her  ear. 

"  Rosa,  I  am  self-repressed  again.  I  am  walking  calmly  beside  you 
to  the  house.  I  shall  wait  for  some  encouragement  and  hope.  I 
shall  not  strike  too  soon.     Give  me  a  sign  that  you  attend  to  me." 

She  slightly  and  constrainedly  moves  her  hand. 

"'  Not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one,  or  it  will  bring  down  the  blow,  as 
certainly  as  night  follows  day.     Another  sign  that  you  attend  to  me." 

She  moves  her  hand  once  more. 

"  I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you.  If  you  were  to  cast  me  off  now  — 
but  you  will  not  —  you  would  never  be  rid  of  me.  No  one  should 
come  between  us.     I  would  pursue  you  to  the  death." 

The  handmaid  coming  out  to  open  the  gate  for  him,  he  quietly  pulls 
off  his  hat  as  a  parting  salute,  and  goes  away  with  no  greater  show  of 
agitation  than  is  visible  in  the  effigy  of  Mr.  Sapsea's  father  opposite. 
Rosa  faints  in  going  up  stairs,  and  is  carefully  carried  to- her  room,  and 
laid  down  on  her  bed.  A  thunder-storm  is  coming  on,  the  maids  say, 
and  the  hot  and  stifling  air  has  overset  the  pretty  dear ;  no  wonder ; 
they  have  felt  their  own  knees  all  of  a  tremble  all  day  long. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

A    FLIGHT. 

Rosa  no  sooner  came  to  herself  than  the  whole  of  the  late  interview 
was  before  her.  It  even  seemed  as  if  it  had  pursued  her  into  her 
insensibility,  and  she  had  not  had  a  moment's  unconsciousness  of  it. 
What  to  do,  she  was  at  a  frightened  loss  to  know :  the  only  one  clear 
thought  in  her  mind  was,  that  she  must  fly  from  this  terrible  man. 

But  where  could  she  take  refuge,  and  how  could  she  go  ?  She  had 
never  breathed  her  dread  of  him  to  any  one  but  Helena.  If  she  went 
to  Helena,  and  told  her  what  had  passed,  that  very  act  might  bring 
down  the  irreparable  m.ischief  that  he  threatened  he  had  the  power. 
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and  that  she  knew  he  had  the  will,  to  do.  The  more  fearful  he 
appeared  to  her  excited  memory  and  imagination,  the  more  alarming 
her  responsibility  appeared  ;  seeing  that  a  slight  mistake  on  her  part, 
either  in  action  or  delay,  might  let  his  malevolence  loose  on  Helena's 
brother. 

Rosa's  mind  throughout  the  last  six  months  had  been  stormily 
confused.  A  half-formed,  wholly  unexpressed  suspicion  tossed  in  it, 
now  heaving  itself  up,  and  now  sinking  into  the  deep  ;  now  gaining 
palpability,  and  now  losing  it.  His  self-absorption  in  his  nephew  when 
he  was  alive,  and  his  unceasing  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  how  he  came 
by  his  death,  if  he  were  dead,  were  themes  so  rife  in  the  place,  that 
no  one  appeared  able  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  foul  play  at  his 
hands.  She  had  asked  herself  the  question,  "  Am  I  so  wicked  in  my 
thoughts  as  to  conceive  a  wickedness  that  others  cannot  imagine  ?  " 
Then  she  had  considered,  Did  the  suspicion  come  of  her  previous 
recoiling  from  him  before  the  fact.  And  if  so,  was  not  that  a  proof  of 
its  baselessness.^  Then  she  had  reflected,  "What  motive  could  he 
have,  according  to  my  accusation  ? "  She  was  ashamed  to  answer  in 
her  mind,  "The  motive  of  gaining  me!^'  And  covered  her  face,  as  if 
the  lightest  shadow  of  the  idea  of  founding  murder  on  such  an  idle 
vanity  were  a  crime  almost  as  great. 

She  ran  over  in  her  mind  again  all  that  he  had  said  by  the  sun-dial 
in  the  garden.  He  had  persisted  in  treating  the  disappearance  as 
murder,  consistently  with  his  whole  public  course  since  the  finding  of 
the  watch  and  shirt-pin.  If  he  were  afraid  of  the  crime  being  traced 
out,  would  he  not  rather  encourage  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  disappear- 
ance 1  He  had  even  declared  that  if  the  ties  between  him  and  his 
nephew  had  been  less  strong,  he  might  have  swept  "  even  him  "  away 
from  her  side.  Was  that  like  his  having  really  done  so  ?  He  had 
spoken  of  laying  his  six  months'  labors  in  the  cause  of  just  vengeance 
at  her  feet.  Would  he  have  done  that,  with  that  violence  of  passion, 
if  they  were  a  pretence  ?  Would  he  have  ranged  them  with  his  desolate 
heart  and  soul,  his  wasted  life,  his  peace,  and  his  despair  ?  The  very 
first  sacrifice  that  he  represented  himself  as  making  for  her  was  his 
fidelity  to  his  dear  boy  after  death.  Surely  these  facts  were  strong 
against  a  fancy  that  scarcely  dared  to  hint  itself  And  yet  he  was  so 
terrible  a  man !  In  short,  the  poor  girl  (for  what  could  she  know  of 
the  criminal  intellect,  which  its  own  professed  students  perpetually 
misread,  because  they  persist  in  trying  to  reconcile  it  with  the  average 
intellect  of  average  men,  instead  of  identifying  it  as  a  horrible  wonder 
apart),  could  get  by  no  road  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  loas 
a  terrible  man,  and  must  be  fled  from. 

She  had  been  Helena's  stay  and  comfort  during  the  whole  time. 
She  had  constantly  assured  her  of  her  full  belief  in  her  brother's 
innocence,  and  of  her  sympathy  with  him  in  his  miser}^  But  she  had 
never  seen  him  since  the  disappearance,  nor  had  Helena  ever  spoken 
one  word  of  his  avowal  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  in  regard  of  Rosa,  though 
as  a  part  of  the  interest  of  the  case  it  was  well  known  far  and  wide. 
He  was  Helena's  unfortunate  brother,  to  her,  and  nothing  more.  The 
assurance  she  had  given  her  odious  suitor  was  strictly  true,  though  it 
would  have  been  better  (she  considered  now)  if  she  could  have  restrained 
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herself  from  so  giving  it.  Afraid  of  Iiini  as  the  bright  and  deUcate 
httle  creature  was,  her  spirit  swelled  at  the  thought  of  his  knowing  it 
from  her  own  lips. 

But  where  was  she  to  go  ?  Anywhere  beyond  his  reach,  was  no  reply 
to  the  question.  Somewhere  must  be  thought  of.  She  determined  to 
go  to  her  guardian,  and  to  go  immediately.  The  feeling  she  had 
imparted  to  Helena  on  the  night  of  their  first  confidence  was  so  strong 
upon  her  —  the  feeling  of  not  being  safe  from  him,  and  of  the  solid 
walls  of  the  old  convent  being  powerless  to  keep  out  his  ghostly 
following  of  her  —  that  no  reasoning  of  her  own  could  calm  her  terrors. 
The  fascination  of  repulsion  had  been  upon  her  so  long,  and  now 
culminated  so  darkly,  that  she  felt  as  if  he  had  power  to  bind  her  by 
a  spell.  Glancing  out  at  window,  even  now,  as  she  rose  to  dress,  the 
sight  of  the  sun-dial  on  which  he  had  leaned  when  he  declared  himself, 
turned  her  cold,  and  made  her  shrink  from  it,  as  though  he  had 
invested  it  with  some  awful  quality  from  his  own  nature. 

She  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  Miss  Twinkleton,  saying  that  she  had 
sudden  reason  for  wishing  to  see  her  guardian  promptly,  and  had  gone 
to  him  ;  also,  entreating  the  good  lady  not  to  be  uneasy,  for  all  was 
w^ell  with  her.  She  hurried  a  few  quite  useless  articles  into  a  very 
little  bag,  left  the  note  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  went  out,  softly 
closing  the  gate  after  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  even  in  Cloisterham  High 
Street  alone.  But  knowing  all  its  ways  and  windings  very  well,  she 
hurried  straight  to  the  corner  from  which  the  omnibus  departed.  It 
was  at  that  very  moment  going  off. 

"  Stop  and  take  me,  if  you  please,  Joe.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to 
London." 

In  less  than  another  minute  she  was  on  her  road  to  the  railwa}', 
under  Joe's  i^rotection.  Joe  waited  on  her  when  she  got  there,  put 
her  safely  into  the  railway  carriage,  and  handed  in  the  very  little  bag 
after  her,  as  though  it  were  some  enormous  trunk,  hundredweights 
heavy,  which  she  must  on  no  account  endeavor  to  lift. 

"  Can  you  go  round  when  you  get  back,  and  tell  Miss  Tv/inkleton 
that  you  saw  me  safely  off,  Joe  ?  " 

"It  shall  be  done.  Miss." 

"With  my  love,  please,  Joe." 

"  Yes,  Miss, —  and  I  wouldn't  mind  having  it  myself!  "  But  Joe  did 
not  articulate  the  last  clause  ;  only  thought  it. 

Now  that  she  was  whirling  away  for  London  in  real  earnest,  Rosa 
was  at  leisure  to  resume  the  thoughts  which  her  personal  hurry  had 
checked.  The  indignant  thought  that  his  declaration  of  love  soiled 
her,  that  she  could  only  be  cleansed  from  the  stain  of  its  impurity  by 
appealing  to  the  honest  and  true,  supported  her  for  a  time  against  her 
fears,  and  confirmed  her  in  her  hasty  resolution.  But  as  the  evening- 
grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  great  city  impended  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  doubts  usual  in  such  cases  began  to  arise.  Whether  this  was  not 
a  wild  proceeding  after  all ;  how  Mr.  Grewgious  might  regard  it ; 
whether  she  should  find  him  at  the  journey's  end ;  how  she  would  act 
if  he  were  absent ;  what  might  become  of  her,  alone,  in  a  place  so 
strange  and  crowded  ;  how  if  she  had  but  waited  and  taken  counsel 
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first ;  whether,  if  she  could  now  go  back,  she  would  not  do  it  thankfully : 
a  multitude  of  such  uneasy  speculations  disturbed  her,  more  and  more 
as  they  accumulated.  At  length  the  train  came  into  London  over  the 
housetops ;  and  down  below  lay  the  gritty  streets  with  their  yet 
unneeded  lamps  aglow,  on  a  hot,  light  summer  night. 

"  Hiram  Grewgious,  Esquire,  Staple  Inn,  London."  This  was  all 
Rosa  knew  of  her  destination  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  send  her  rattling 
away  again  in  a  cab,  through  deserts  of  gritty  streets,  where  many 
people  crowded  at  the  corners  of  courts  and  byways  to  get  some  air, 
and  where  many  other  people  walked  with  a  miserably  monotonous  noise 
of  shuffling  feet  on  hot  paving-stones,  and  where  all  the  people  and 
all  their  surroundings  were  so  gritty  and  so  shabby. 

There  was  music  playing  here  and  there,  but  it  did  not  enliven  the 
case.  No  barrel-organ  mended  the  matter,  and  no  big  drum  beat  dull 
care  away.  Like  the  chapel  bells  that  were  also  going  here  and  there, 
they  only  seemed  to  evoke  echoes  from  brick  surfaces,  and  dust  from 
everything.  As  to  the  flat  wind  instruments,  they  seemed  to  have 
cracked  their  hearts  and  souls  in  pining  for  the  country. 

Her  jingling  conveyance  stopped  at  last  at  a  fast-closed  gateway 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  somebody  who  had  gone  to  bed  very  early, 
and  was  much  afraid  of  housebreakers  ;  Rosa,  discharging  her  convey- 
ance, timidly  knocked  at  this  gateway,  and  was  let  in,  very  little  bag 
and  all,  by  a  watchman. 

"  Does  Mr.  Grewgious  live  here  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Grewgious  lives  there,  Miss,"  said  the  watchman,  pointing 
further  in. 

So  Rosa  went  further  in,  and,  when  the  clocks  were  striking  ten, 
stood  on  P.  J.  T.'s  doorsteps,  wondering  what  P.  J.  T.  had  done  with 
his  street  door. 

Guided  by  the  painted  name  of  Mr.  Grewgious,  she  went  up  stairs 
and  softly  tapped  and  tapped  several  times.  But  no  one  answering, 
and  Mr.  Grewgious's  door-handle  yielding  to  her  touch,  she  went  in, 
and  saw  her  guardian  sitting  on  a  window-seat  at  an  open  window, 
with  a  shaded  lamp  placed  far  from  him  on  a  table  in  a  corner. 

Rosa  drew  nearer  to  him  in  the  twilight  of  the  room.  He  saw  her, 
and  he  said  in  an  undertone,  "  Good  Heaven  !  " 

Rosa  fell  upon  his  neck,  with  tears,  and  then  he  said,  returning  her 
embrace, — 

"  My  child,  my  child  !     I  thought  you  were  your  mother  !  " 

"  But  what,  what,  what,"  he  added,  soothingly,  "  has  happened  ? 
My  dear,  what  has  brought  you  here  ?     Who  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  No  one.     I  came  alone." 

"Lord  bless  me!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Grewgious.  "Came  alone! 
Why  didn't  you  write  to  me  to  come  and  fetch  you  ? " 

"  I  had  no  time.     I  took  a  sudden  resolution.     Poor,  poor  Eddy  !  " 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  His  uncle  has  made  love  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  it,"  said  Rosa,  at 
once  with  a  burst  of  tears  and  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot ;  "  I  shudder 
with  horror  of  him,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to  protect  me  and  all  of 
us  from  him,  if  you  will .''  " 

"  I  will  !  ■'  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  amazing 
energy.     "  Damn  him ! 
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"Confound  his  politics, 
Frustrate  his  knavish  tricks  ! 
On  Thee  his  hopes  to  fix  ? 
Damn  him  again  !  " 

After  this  most  extraordinary  outburst,  Mr.  Grewgious,  quite  beside 
himself,  plunged  about  the  room,  to  all  appearance  undecided  whether 
he  was  in  a  fit  of  loyal  enthusiasm,  or  combative  denunciation. 

He  stopped  and  said,  wiping  his  face,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear, 
but  you  will  be  glad  to  know  I  feel  better.  Tell  me  no  more  just  now, 
or  I  might  do  it  again.  You  must  be  refreshed  and  cheered.  What 
did  you  take  last .-'  Was  it  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  or  supper  ? 
And  what  will  you  take  next .''  Shall  it  be  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
tea,  or  supper }  " 

The  respectful  tenderness  with  which,  on  one  knee  before  her,  he 
helped  her  to  remove  her  hat,  and  disentangle  her  pretty  hair  from  it, 
was  quite  a  chivalrous  sight.  Yet  who,  knowing  him  only  on  the 
surface,  would  have  expected  chivalry  —  and  of  the  true  sort,  too: 
not  the  spurious  —  from  Mr.  Grewgious  ? 

"Your  rest  too  must  be  provided  for,"  he  went  on,  "  and  you  shall 
have  the  prettiest  chamber  in  Furnival's.  Your  toilet  must  be  provided 
for,  and  you  shall  have  everything  that  an  unlimited  head-chambermaid 
—  by  which  expression  I  mean  a  head-chambermaid  not  limited  as  to 
outlay  —  can  procure.  Is  that  a  bag  ? "  He  looked  hard  at  it ;  sooth 
to  say,  it  required  hard  looking  at  to  be  seen  at  all  in  a  dimly  lighted 
room  :  "  and  is  it  your  property,  my  dear .-"  " 

"Yes,  sir.     I  brought  it  with  me." 

"  It  is  not  an  extensive  bag,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  candidl}^,  "  though 
admirably  calculated  to  contain  a  day's  provision  for  a  canary-bird. 
Perhaps  you  brought  a  canary-bird  ?  " 

Rosa  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  If  you  had  he  should  have  been  made  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Grew- 
gious, "  and  I  think  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  be  hung  upon  a 
nail  outside  and  pit  himself  against  our  Staple  sparrows  ;  whose 
execution  must  be  admitted  to  be  not  quite  equal  to  their  intention. 
Which  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  us  !  You  didn't  say  what  meal, 
my  dear.     Have  a  nice  jumble  of  all  meals." 

Rosa  thanked  him,  but  said  she  could  only  take  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr. 
Grewgious,  after  several  times  running  out,  and  in  again,  to  mention 
such  supplementary  items  as  marmalade,  eggs,  water-cresses,  salted 
fish,  and  frizzled  ham,  ran  across  to  Furnival's  without  his  hat,  to  give 
his  various  directions.  And  soon  afterwards  they  were  realised  in 
practice,  and  the  board  was  spread. 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  putting  the  lamp  upon 
it,  and  taking  his  seat  opposite  Rosa,  "  what  a  new  sensation  for  a 
poor  old  Angular  bachelor,  to  be  sure  !  " 

Rosa's  expressive  little  eyebrows  asked  him  what  he  meant.'' 

"The  sensation  of  having  a  sweet  young  presence  in  the  place  that 
whitewashes  it,  paints  it,  papers  it,  decorates  it  with  gilding,  and  makes 
it  Glorious,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  !     "  Ah  me  !     Ah  me  !  " 

As  there  was  something  mournful  in  his  sigh,  Rosa,  in  touching  him 
with  his  tea-cup,  ventured  to  touch  him  with  her  small  hand  too. 
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"  Thank  3'ou,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.    "  Ahem !    Let's  talk." 

"  Do  you  ahvays  Uve  here,  sir  ?  "  asked  Rosa. 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  always  alone  ?  " 

"  Always  alone  ;  except  that  I  have  daily  company  in  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Bazzard  ;  my  clerk." 

"  Ife  dqesn't  live  here  ?  " 

"  No,  he  goes  his  ways  after  office  hours.  In  fact,  he  is  off  duty 
here,  altogether,  just  at  present ;  and  a  Firm  down  stairs  with  which 
I  have  business  relations,  lend  me  a  substitute.  But  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  replace  Mr.  Bazzard." 

"  He  must  be  very  fond  of  you,"  said  Rosa. 

"  He  bears  up  against  it  with  commendable  fortitude  if  he  is," 
returned  Mr.  Grewgious,  after  considering  the  matter.  "  But  I  doubt 
if  he  is.    Not  particularly  so.    You  see,  he  is  discontented,  poor  fellow." 

"  Why  isn't  he  contented  ?  "  was  the  natural  inquiry. 

"  Misplaced,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  great  mystery. 

Rosa's  eyebrows  resumed  their  inquisitive  and  perplexed  expression. 

"  So  misplaced,"  Mr.  Grewgious  went  on,  "  that  I  feel  constantly 
apologetic  towards  him.  And  he  feels  (though  he  doesn't  mention  it) 
that  I  have  reason  to  be." 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  by  this  time  grown  so  very  mysterious,  that 
Rosa  did  not  kno'w  how  to  go  on.  While  she  was  thinking  about  it 
Mr.  Grewgious  suddenly  jerked  out  of  himself  for  the  second  time  : — 

"  Let's  talk.  We  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Bazzard.  It's  a  secret,  and 
moreover  it  is  Mr.  Bazzard's  secret ;  but  the  sweet  presence  at  my 
table  makes  me  so  unusually  expansive,  that  I  feel  I  must  impart  it  in 
inviolable  confidence.     What  do  you  think  Mr.  Bazzard  has  done  ?  " 

"  O  dear !  "  cried  Rosa,  drawing  her  chair  a  little  nearer,  and  her 
mind  reverting  to  Jasper,  "  nothing  dreadful,  I  hope  .''  " 

"  He  has  written  a  play,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  in  a  solemn  whisper. 
"A  tragedy." 

Rosa  seemed  much  relieved. 

"And  nobody,"  pursued  INIr.  Grewgious,  in  the  same  tone,  "will 
hear,  on  any  account  whatever,  of  bringing  it  out." 

Rosa  looked  reflective,  and  nodded  her  head  slowly ;  as  who  should 
say,  "  Such  things  are,  and  why  are  they  !  " 

"Now,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "/couldn't  write  a  play." 

"  Not  a  bad  one,  sir  ?  "  asked  Rosa,  innocently,  with  her  eyebrows 
again  in  action. 

"  No.  If  I  was  under  sentence  of  decapitation,  and  was  about  to 
be  instantly  decapitated,  and  an  express  arrived  with  a  pardon  for  the 
condemned  convict  Grewgious  if  he  wrote  a  play,  I  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  resuming  the  block  and  begging  the  executioner  to 
proceed  to  extremities, —  meaning,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  passing  his 
hand  under  his  chin,  "  the  singular  number,  and  this  extremity." 

Rosa  appeared  to  consider  what  she  would  do  if  the  awkward 
supposititious  case  were  hers. 

"  Consequently,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  Mr.  Bazzard  would  have  a 
sense  of  my  inferiority  to  himself  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  when 
I  am  his  master,  you  know,  the  case  is  greatly  aggravated." 
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Mr.  Grewgious  shook  his  head  seriously,  as  if  he  felt  the  offence  to 
be  a  little  too  much,  though  of  his  own  committing. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  his  master,  sir  ?  "  asked  Rosa. 

"A  question  that  naturally  follows,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "Let's 
talk.  Mr.  Bazzard's  father,  being  a  Norfolk  farmer,  would  have 
furiously  laid  about  him  with  a  flail,  a  pitchfork,  and  every  agricultural 
implement  available  for  assaulting  purposes,  on  the  slightest  hint  of 
his  son's  having  written  a  play.  So  the  son,  bringing  to  me  the  father's 
rent  (which  I  receive),  imparted  his  secret,  and  pointed  out  that  he 
was  determined  to  pursue  his  genius,  and  that  it  would  put  him  in 
peril  of  starvation,  and  that  he  was  not  formed  for  it." 

"  For  pursuing  his  genius,  sir  1 " 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "for  starvation.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  position  that  Mr.  Bazzard  was  not  formed  to  be 
starved,  and  Mr.  Bazzard  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  desirable  that 
I  should  stand  between  him  and  a  fate  so  perfectly  unsuited  to  his 
formation.  In  that  way  Mr.  Bazzard  became  my  clerk,  and  he  feels 
it  very  much." 

"I  am  glad  he  is  grateful,"  said  Rosa. 

"I  didn't  quite  mean  that,  my  dear.  I  mean  that  he  feels  the 
degradation.  There  are  some  other  geniuses  that  Mr.  Bazzard  has 
become  acquainted  with,  who  have  also  written  tragedies,  which  likewise 
nobody  will  on  any  account  whatever  hear  of  bringing  out,  and  these 
choice  spirits  dedicate  their  plays  to  one  another  in  a  highly  pane- 
gyrical manner.  Mr.  Bazzard  has  been  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
dedications.     Now,  you  know,  /never  had  a  play  dedicated  to  me !'''' 

Rosa  looked  at  him  as  if  she  would  have  liked  him  to  be  the  recipient 
of  a  thousand  dedications. 

"  Which  again,  naturally,  rubs  against  the  grain  of  Mr.  Bazzard," 
said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "  He  is  very  short  with  me  sometimes,  and  then 
I  feel  that  he  is  meditating,  '  This  blockhead  is  my  master  !  A  fellow 
who  couldn't  write  a  tragedy  on  j^ain  of  death,  and  who  will  never 
have  one  dedicated  to  him  with  the  most  complimentary  congratulations 
on  the  high  position  he  has  taken  in  the  eyes  of  posterity ! '  Very 
trying,  very  trying.  However,  in  giving  him  directions,  I  reflect  before- 
hand, '  Perhaps  he  may  not  like  this,'  or  '  He  might  take  it  ill  if  I 
asked  that,'  and  so  we  get  on  very  well.  Indeed,  better  than  I  could 
have  expected." 

"  Is  the  tragedy  named,  sir  ?  "  asked  Rosa. 

"  Strictly  between  ourselves,"  answered  Mr.  Grewgious,  "it  has  a 
dreadfully  appropriate  name.  It  is  called  The  Thorn  of  Anxiety. 
But  Mr.  Bazzard  hopes  —  and  I  hope  —  that  it  will  come  out  at  last." 

It  was  not  hard  to  divine  that  Mr.  Grewgious  had  related  the 
Bazzard  history  thus  fully,  at  least  quite  as  much  for  the  recreation  of 
his  ward's  mind  from  the  subject  that  had  driven  her  there,  as  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  tendency  to  be  social  and  communicative. 
"  And  now,  my  dear,"  he  said  at  this  point,  "  if  you  are  not  too  tired 
to  tell  me  more  of  what  passed  to-day, —  but  only  if  you  feel  quite 
able, —  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it.  I  may  digest  it  the  better,  if  I  sleep 
on  it  to-night." 

Rosa,  composed  now,  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of  the  interview. 
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Mr.  Grewglous  often  smoothed  his  head  while  it  was  in  progress,  and 
begged  to  be  told  a  second  time  those  parts  which  bore  on  Helena  and 
Neville.  When  Rosa  had  finished,  he  sat,  grave,  silent,  and  meditative, 
for  a  while. 

"Clearly  narrated,"  was  his  only  remark  at  last,  "and,  I  hope, 
clearly  put  away  here,"  smoothing  his  head  again.  "  See,  my  dear," 
taking  her  to  the  open  window,  "  where  they  live  !  The  dark  windows 
over  yonder." 

"  I  may  go  to  Helena  to-morrow?  "  asked  Rosa. 

"I  should  like  to  sleep  on  that  question  to-night,"  he  answered, 
doubtfully.  "But  let  me  take  you  to  your  own  rest,  for  you  must 
need  it." 

With  that,  Mr.  Grewgious  helped  her  to  get  her  hat  on  again,  and 
hung  upon  his  arm  the  very  little  bag  that  was  of  no  earthly  use,  and 
led  her  by  the  hand  (with  a  certain  stately  awkwardness,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  walk  a  minuet)  across  Holborn,  and  into  Furnival's  Inn.  At 
the  hotel  door,  he  confided  her  to  the  Unlimited  head-chambermaid, 
and  said  that  while  she  went  up  to  see  her  room,  he  would  remain 
below,  in  case  she  should  wish  it  exchanged  for  another,  or  should  find 
that  there  was  anything  she  wanted. 

Rosa's  room  was  airy,  clean,  comfortable,  almost  gay.  The  Un- 
limited had  laid  in  everything  omitted  from  the  very  little  bag  (that  is 
to  say,  everything  she  could  possibly  need),  and  Rosa  tripped  down 
the  great  many  stairs  again,  to  thank  her  guardian  for  his  thoughtful 
and  affectionate  care  of  her. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  infinitely  gratified  ;  "  it 
is  I  who  thank  you  for  your  charming  confidence  and  for  your  charming 
company.  Your  breakfast  will  be  provided  for  you  in  a  neat,  compact, 
and  graceful  little  sitting-room  (appropriate  to  your  figure),  and  I  will 
come  to  you  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  hope  you  don't  feel  very 
strange  indeed,  in  this  strange  place." 

"  O  no,  I  feel  so  safe  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  stairs  are  fire-proof,"  said  Mr.  Grew- 
gious, "  and  that  any  outbreak  of  the  devouring  element  would  be 
perceived  and  suppressed  by  the  watchmen." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  Rosa  replied.  "  I  mean,  I  feel  so  safe  from 
him." 

"  There  is  a  stout  gate  of  iron  bars  to  keep  him  out,"  said  Mr.  Grew- 
gious, smiling,  "  and  Furnival's  is  fire-proof  and  specially  watched 
and  lighted,  and  /  live  over  the  way  !  "  In  the  stoutness  of  his  knight- 
errantry,  he  seemed  to  think  the  last-named  protection  all-sufficient. 
In  the  same  spirit,  he  said  to  the  gate-porter  as  he  went  out,  "  If  some 
one  staying  in  the  hotel  should  wish  to  send  across  the  road  to  me  in 
the  night,  a  crown  will  be  ready  for  the  messenger."  In  the  same 
spirit  he  walked  up  and  down  outside  the  iron  gate  for  the  best  part 
of  an  hour,  with  some  solicitude  ;  occasionally  looking  in  between  the 
bars,  as  if  he  had  laid  a  dove  in  a  high  roost  in  a  cage  of  lions,  and 
had  it  on  his  mind  that  she  might  tumble  out. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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PROEM. 

TRUTH  wed  to  beauty  in  an  antique  tale, 
Sweet-voiced  like  some  immortal  nightingale, 
Trills  the  clear  burden  of  her  passionate  lay. 
As  fresh,  as  fair,  as  wonderful  to-da)% 
As  when  the  music  of  her  balmy  tongue 
Ravished  the  first  warm  hearts  for  whom  she  sung. 

Thus,  when  the  early  spring-dawn  buds  are  green, 

Glistening  beneath  the  sudden  silvery  sheen 

Of  glancing  showers ;   while  heaven  with  bridegroom-kiss 

Wakens  the  virgin  earth  to  bloom  and  bliss ; 

Enamored  breathing,  and  soft  raptures  born 

About  the  roseate  footsteps  of  the  morn, — 

An  old-world  song,  whose  breezy  music  pours 

Through  limpid  channels  'twixt  enchanted  shores. 

Steals  on  me  wooingly  from  that  far  time 

When  tuneful  Chaucer  wrought  his  lusty  rhyme 

Into  rare  shapes  of  fancy  and  delight. 

For  May  winds  blithely  blew,  and  hawthorn  flowers  were  bright. 

O  brave  old  poet !   genius  frank  and  bold ! 

Sustain  me,  cherish,  and  around  me  fold 

Thine  own  hale,  sun-warm  atmosphere  of  song, 

Lest  I  who  touch  thy  numbers  do  thee  wrong; 

Speed  the  deep  measure,  make  the  meaning  shine 

Ruddy  and  high  with  healthful  spirit-wine. 

Till  to  attempered  sense  and  quickening  ears 

My  strain  some  faint  harmonious  echo  bears 

From  that  rich  realm  wherein  thy  cordial  art 

Throbbed  with  its  pulse  of  fire  'gainst  youthful  England's  heart. 


THE   STORY. 

Where  the  hoarse  billows  of  the  Northland  Sea 
Sweep  the  rude  coasts  of  rock-bound  Brittany, 
Dwelt,  ages  since,  a  knight,  whose  warrior-fame 
j\Iight  well  have  struck  all  carpet-knights  with  shame 
Vowed  to  great  deeds  and  princely  manhood,  he 
Burgeoned  the  topmost  flower  of  chivalry ; 
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Yet  gentle-hearted,  nursed  one  delicate  thought 

Fixed  firm  in  love :   with  anxious  pain  he  sought 

To  serve  his  lady  in  the  noblest  wise, 

And  many  a  labor,  many  a  grand  emprise 

He  wrought  ere  that  sweet  lady  could  be  won. 

She  was  a  maiden  bright-haired  as  the  sun. 

And  graceful  as  the  tall  lake-lilies  are 

Flushed  'twixt  the  twilight  and  the  vesper-star ; 

But  born  to  such  rare  state  and  sovereignty, 

He  hardly  durst  before  her  bend  the  knee 

In  passion's  ardor  and  keen  heart-distress ; 

Still,  at  the  last  his  loyal  worthiness 

And  mild  obeisance,  his  observance  high 

Of  manly  faith,  firm  will,  and  constancy. 

Aroused  an  answering  pity  to  his  sighs. 

Till  pity,  grown  to  love,  beamed  forth  from  genial  eyes. 

Thus  with  pure  trust  and  cheerful  calm  accord, 
She  made  this  gentle  suitor  her  soul's  lord  ; 
And  he,  that  thence  their  happy  fates  should  stray 
Through  pastures  beauteous  as  the  fields  of  May, 
Swore  of  his  own  free  mind  to  use  the  right 
Her  mercy  gave  him,  with  no  churlish  might, 
Nor  e'er  in  wanton  freaks  of  mastery, 
Ire-bred  perverseness,  or  sharp  jealousy. 
Vex  the  clear-flowing  current  of  her  days. 
She  thanked  him  in  a  hundred  winning  ways  : 
"  And  I,"  she  said,  "  will  be  thy  loyal  wife  ; 
Take  here  my  vows,  my  solemn  troth  for  life." 

On  a  June  morning,  when  the  verdurous  woods 

Flushed  to  the  core  of  dew-lit  solitudes. 

Murmured  almost  as  with  a  human  feeling. 

Tenderly  low,  to  frolic  breezes  stealing 

Through  dappled  shades  and  depths  of  dainty  fern, 

Crossed  here  and  there  by  some  low-whimpering  burn. 

These  twain  were  wedded  at  a  forest  shrine. 

O  saffron-vested  Hymen  the  divine ! 

Did  aught  of  gloom  or  boding  shadow  weigh 

Upon  thy  blushing  consciousness  that  day? 

No  !   thy  frank  face  breathed  only  hope  and  love ; 

Earth  laughed  in  wave  and  leaf,  all  heaven  was  fair  above. 

Home  to  the  land  wherein  the  knight  was  born 

Blithely  they  rode  upon  the  morrow-morn. 

Not  far  from  Penmark ;   there  they  lived  in  ease 

And  solace  of  matured  felicities. 

Until  Arviragus^  whose  soul  of  fire 

Not  even  fruition  of  his  love's  desire 

Could  fill  with  langorous  idlesse,  cut  the  tie 

Which  bound  to  silken  dalliance,  suddenly 

Sailing  the  straits  for  England's  war-torn  strand, 

There  ampler  bays  to  pluck  from  victory's  "  red  right  hand. 
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But  loLENE,  fond  lolene,  whose  heart 
Can  beat  no  longer,  lonely  and  apart 
From  him  she  loves,  save  with  a  sickening  stress 
Of  fear  o'erwrought  and  brooding  tenderness, 
Mourns  for  his  absence  with  soul-wearying  jDlaint, 
Slow,  pitiful  tears  and  midnight  murmurings  faint, 
And  thus  the  whole  world  sadly  sets  at  nought. 
IMeanwhile  her  friends,  who  guess  what  canker-thought 
Preys  on  her  quiet,  with  a  mild  assay 
Strive  to  subdue  her  passion's  torturing  sway  : 
"  Beware  !   beware,  sweet  lady  !   thou  wilt  slay 
Thy  reason ;   nay,  thy  very  life's  at  stake  ! 
By  love,  and  love's  dear  pleadings,  for  his  sake 
Who  yearns  to  clasp  thee  scatheless  to  his  breast. 
We  pray  thee,  soothe  these  maddening  cares  to  rest ! " 

Even  as  the  patient  graver  on  a  stone, 
Laboring  with  tireless  fingers,  sees  anon 
The  shape  embodying  his  rare  fancies  grow 
And  lighten,  thus  upon  her  stubborn  woe 
Their  tireless  comforts  wrought,  until  a  trust 
Clear-eyed  and  constant,  raised  her  from  the  dust 
And  ashy  shroud  of  sorrow ;    her  despair 
Gave  place  to  twilight  gladness  and  soft  cheer. 
Confirmed  ere  long  by  letters  from  her  love  :— 
"Dear  lolene!"  he  wrote,  "thou  tender  dove 
That  tremblest  in  thy  chilly  nest  at  home. 
Prithee  embrace  meek  patience  till  I  come. 
Lo,  the  swift  winds  blow  freshening  o'er  the  sea 
From  out  the  sunset  isles  I  speed  to  rest  with  thee  ! " 

The  knight's  ancestral  home  stood  grim  and  tall 
Beyond  its  shadowy  moat  and  frowning  wall  • 
It  topped  a  gradual  summit  crowned  with  fir, 
Green  murmurous  myrtle,  and  wild  juniper ; 
Fronting  a  long,  rude,  solitary  strand, 
Whereon  the  earliest  sunbeam,  like  a  hand 
Of  tremulous  benediction,  rested  bland. 
And  warmly  quivering;  o'er  the  wave-worn  lea 
Gleamed  the  broad  spaces  of  the  open  sea. 
Now  often,  with  her  pitying  friends  beside. 
She  walked  the  desolate  beach  and  watched  the  tide. 
Forth  looking  through  unconscious  tears  to  view 
Sail  after  sail  pass  shimmering  o'er  the  blue; 
And  to  herself,  oftimes,  "  Alas  ! "  said  she, 
'Is  there  no  ship,  of  all  these  ships  I  see. 
Will  bring  me  home  my  lord .'      Woe,  woe  is  me  ! 
Though  winds  blow  fresh,  and  sea-birds  skim  the  main. 
Thou  still  delay'st,  my  liege  !     Ah,  -Milt  thou  come  again  ? " 

Sometimes  would  she,  half-dreaming,  sit  and  think, 
Casting  her  dark  eyes  downward  from  the  brink ; 
And  when  she  saw  those  grisly  rocks  beneath. 
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Round  which  the  pallid  foam,  in  many  a  wreath 

White  as  the  lips  of  passion,  faintly  curled, 

Her  thoughts  would  pierce  to  the  drear  under-world, 

'Mid  shipwrecks  wandering,  and  bleached  bones  of  those 

O'er  whom  the  unresting  ocean  ebbs  and  flows ; 

And  though  the  shining  waters,  hushed  and  deep, 

Might  slumber  like  an  innocent  child  asleep, 

From  out  the  North  her  prescient  fancy  raised 

Huge  ghost-like  clouds,  and  spectral  lightnings  blazed 

r  th'  van  of  phantom  thunder,  and  the  roar 

Of  multitudinous  waters  on  the  shore. 

Heard  as  in  dreadful  trance  its  billowy  swells 

Blent  with  the  mournful  tone  of  far  funereal  bells  ! 

Her  friends  perceiving  that  this  sea-side  walk. 
Though  gay  and  jovial  their  unstudied  talk, 
But  dashed  her  dubious  spirits,  kindly  took 
And  led  her  where  the  blossom-bordered  brook 
Babbled  through  woodlands,  and  the  limpid  pool 
Lay  couched  like  some  shy  Naiad  in  the  cool 
Of  mossy  glades ;   or  when  a  tedious  hour 
Pressed  on  her  with  its  dim,  lethargic  power. 
They  wooed  her  with  glad  games  or  jocund  song, 
Till  the  dull  demon  ceased  to  do  her  wrong. 

So,  on  a  pleasant  May  morn,  while  the  dew 

Sparkled  on  tiny  hedgerow  flowers  of  blue, 

Passing  through  many  a  sun-brown  orchard  field. 

They  reached  a  fairy  plesaunce,  which  revealed 

Such  prospects  into  breezy  inland  vales, 

The  natural  haunt  of  plaining  nightingales. 

Such  verdant,  grassy  plots,  through  which  there  rolled 

A  gleeful  rivulet  glimpsing  sands  of  gold. 

And  winding  slow  by  clumps  of  plumed  pines. 

Rich  realms  of  bay,  and  gorgeous  jasmine  vines, 

That  none  who  strayed  to  that  fair  flowery  place 

Had  paused  in  wonder  if  its  sylvan  Grace, 

Embodied,  beauteous,  with  an  arch  embrace 

Had  stopped,  and  smiling,  kissed  them  face  to  face. 

A  buoyant,  blithesome  company  were  they. 

Grouped  round  the  plesaunce  on  that  morn  of  May ; 

Wit,  song,  and  rippling  laughter,  and  arch  looks 

That  might  have  lured  the  wood-gods  from  their  nooks. 

Echoed  and  flashed  like  dazzling  arrows  tipped 

With  amorous  heat ;    and  now  and  then  there  slipped 

From  out  the  whirling  ring  of  jocund  girls, 

Wreathing  white  arms  and  tossing  wanton  curls, 

Some  maiden  who  with  momentary  mien 

Of  coy  demureness  bent  o'er  lolene. 

And  whispered  sunniest  nothings  in  her  ear. 

First  'mid  the  brave  gallants  assembling  there 
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AuRELiAN  came,  a  squire  of  fair  degree, 
Tall,  vigorous?,  handsome,  his  whole  air  so  free. 
Yet  courteous,  and  such  princely  sweetness  blent 
With  every  well-timed,  graceful  compliment, 
That  sooth  to  speak,  where'er  Aurelian  went, 
To  turbulent  tilt-yard  and  baronial  hall, 
Sporting  a-field  or  at  high  festival. 
Favor,  like  sunshine,  filled  his  heart  and  eyes. 

Thus  nobly  gifted,  high-born,  opulent,  wise. 
One  hidden  curse  was  his :   for  troublous  years,* 
Secretly,  swayed  in  turn  by  hopes  and  fears. 
And  all  unknown  to  her,  his  heart's  desire. 
This  youth  had  loved  with  wild,  delirious  fire. 
The  lonely,  sad,  unconscious  lolene. 
He  durst  not  show  how  love  had  brought  him  teen, 
Nor  prove  how  deep  his  passion's  inward  might ; 
Thinking,  half-maddened,  on  her  absent  knight  ; 
Save  that  the  burden  of  a  love-lorn  lay 
Would  somewhat  of  his  stifled  flame  betray, 
But  in  those  vague  complainings  poets  use. 
When  charging  Love  with  outrage  and  abuse 
Of  his  all-potent  witchery.    "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  I  love,  but  ever  love  despondently ; 
For  though  one  vision  haunts  me,  and  I  burn 
To  hold  that  dream  incarnated,  I  yearn 
In  vain,  in  vain ;   love  breathes  no  bland  return  ! " 

Thus  only  did  Aurelian  strive  to  show 
What  pangs  of  hidden  passion  worked  below 
The  surface  calmness  of  his  front  serene ; 
Unless  perhaps  he  met  his  beauteous  Queen, 
Scarce  brightening  at  the  banquet  or  the  dance ; 
When,  with  a  piercing  yet  half  piteous  glance. 
His  eyes  would  search,  then  strangely  shun  her  face, 
As  one  condemned,  who  fears  to  sue  for  grace. 

But  on  this  self-same  day,  when,  homeward  bound. 

Her  footsteps  sought  the  loneliest  path  that  wound 

Though  tangled  copses  to  the  upland  ground 

And  orchard  close, —  her  fair  companions  kissed 

With  tearful  thanks,  and  all  kind  friends  dismissed, — 

Aurelian,  who  the  secret  pathway  knew. 

Through  the  dense  growth  and  shrouding  foliage  drew 

Near  the  pale  Queen,  the  lady  of  his  dreams  : 

The  evening's  soft  pathetic  splendor  streams 

O'er  her  clear  forehead  and  her  chestnut  hair. 

All  glorified  as  in  celestial  air  ; 

But  the  dark  eyes  a  wistful  light  confessed. 

And  some  soft  murmuring  fancies  heaved  her  breast 

*  We  are  to  suppose  that  Aurelian  had  seen  lolene  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  that  circum- 
stances had  prevented  his  becoming  intimate  with  her,  or  in  any  way  prosecuting  his  suit  honestly 
and  frankly. 
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Benignly,  like  enamored  tides  that  rise 
And  sink  melodious  to  the  West  wind's  sighs. 
He  gazed,  and  the  long  passion  he  had  nursed, 
Impetuous,  sudden,  unrestrained,  o'erburst 
All  bounds  of  custom  and  enforced  restraint : 
"  O  lady,  hear  me ;   I  am  deadly  faint. 
Yet  wild  with  love !   such  love  as  forces  man 
To  beard  conventions,  trample  on  the  ban 
Of  partial  laws,  spurn  with  contemptuous  hate 
Whate'er  would  bar  or  blight  his  blissful  fate, 
And  in  the  feverous  frenzy  of  his  zeal, 
Even  from  the  shrinking  flower  he  dotes  on,  steal 
Blush,  fragrance,  and  heart-dew  !     Forgive  !   forgive  ! 
What !   have  I  dared  to  tell  thee  this,  to  live 
For  aye  hereafter  in  thy  cold  regard  ? 
Yet  veil  thy  scorn ;   nor  make  more  cold  and  hard 
The  anguished  life  now  cowering  at  thy  feet." 

As  o'er  a   billowy  field  of  ripened  wheat 
One  sees  perchance  the  spectral  shadows  meet. 
Cast  by  a  darkened  heaven,  whose  lowering  hush 
Broods,  thunder-charged,  above  its  golden  flush, — 
So,  a  dark  wonder,  a  sublime  suspense. 
Of  gathering  wrath  at  this  wild  insolence. 
Dimmed  the  mild  glory  of  her  brow  and  lips ; 
Her  beauty,  more  majestic  in  eclipse, 
Shone  with  that  awful  lustre  which  of  old. 
In  the  god's  temples  and  the  fanes  of  gold, 
Blazed  in  the  Pythia's  face,  and  shook  her  form 
With  throes  of  baleful  prophecy ;   a  storm 
She  stood  incarnate,  in  whose  ominous  gloom 
Throbbed  the  red  lightning  on  the  verge  of  doom. 

But  as  a  current  of  soft  air,  unfelt 

On  the  lower  earth,  is  seen  ere  long  to  melt 

The  up-piled  surge  of  tempests  slowly  driven 

In  scattered  vapors  through  the  deeps  of  heaven, 

Thus  a  serener  thought  tenderly  played 

Across  her  spirit ;  its  portentous  shade, 

Big  with  unuttered  wrath  and  meanings  dire, 

Began  with  slow,  wan  pulsings  to  expire ; 

A  far  ethereal  voice  she  seemed  to  hear 

Luting  its  merciful  accents  in  her  ear, 

Subtly  harmonious  :    "  Yea,"  she  thought,  "  in  truth, 

A  rage,  a  madness  holds  him,  the  poor  youth 

Is  drunk  with  passion  !     Shall  I,  deeply  blessed 

By  all  love's  sweets,  its  balm  and  trustful  rest. 

Crush  the  less  fortunate  spirit  ?  utterly 

Blight  and  destroy  him,  all  for  l<roe  of  me? 

His  hopes,  if  hopes  he  hath,  must  surely  die ; 

Still  would  I  nip  their  blossoms  tenderly, 

With  a  slight,  airy  frost-bite  of  contempt. 

—  God's  mercy,  good  Sir  Squire!   art  thou  exempt 
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Of  courtesy  as  of  reason  ?     What  weird  spell 

Doth  work  this  madness  in  thee,  and  compel 

Thy  nobler  nature  to  such  base  despites  ? 

Forsooth,  thou'lt  blush  some  day  the  flower  of  knights, 

Should  this  thy  budding  virtue  wax  and  grow 

To  natural  consummation  !     Come  !   thy  flow 

Of  weak  self-ruth  might  shame  the  veriest  child, 

A  six  years'  peevish  urchin,  whimpering  wild, 

And  scattering  his  torn  locks,  because  afar 

He  sees  and  yearns  to  clasp,  but  cannot  clasp,  a  star  ! " 

She  ceased,  with  shame  and  pity  weighing  down 
Her  dove-like  lids  demurely,  and  a  frown 
Just  struggling  faintly  with  as  faint  a  smile 
(For  the  mute,  trembling  squire  still  knelt  the  while) 
Round  the  arch  dimples  of  her  rosy  mouth ; 
V\^hereon,  in  fitful  fashion,  like  the  South 
Which  sweeps  with  petulant  wing  a  field  of  blooms. 
Then  dies  a  heedless  death  'mong  golden  brooms 
And  lavish  shrubbery,  briefly  she  resumes. 
With  quick-drawn  breath,  the  courses  of  her  speech  : 
■  Aurelian,  rise!     Behold' st  thou  yonder  beach. 
And  the  blue  waves  beyond  ?   those  bristling  rocks, 
O'er  which  the  chafed  sea,  in  quick  thunder-shocks, 
Leaps  passionate,  panting  through  the  showery  spray, 
Roaring  defiance  to  the  calm-eyed  day  ? 
Ah,  well,  fantastic  boy !     I  blithely  swear 
When  yon  rude  coast  beneath  us  rises  clear 
(Down  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  wild  Bretaigne), 
Of  that  black  rampart  darkening  sky  and  main, 
I'll  pay  thy  vows  with  answering  vows  again. 
And  be  —  God  save  the  mark! — thy  paramour." 

Her  Vv'ords  struck  keen  and  deep,  even  to  the  core 
Of  the  rash  listener's  soul ;   they  seemed  to  be 
More  fatal  in  their  careless  irony 
Than  if  the  levin  bolt,  hurled  from  above, 
Had  slain  at  once  his  manhood  and  his  love. 
What  more  he  felt  in  sooth  'twere  vain  to  tell ; 
He  only  heard  her  whispering,  "  Fare-thee-well, 
And  Heaven  assoil  thee  of  all  sinful  sorrow ! " 
Then,  with  a  grace  and  majesty  which  borrow 
Fresh  lustrous  sweetness  from  an  inward  stress 
And  hidden  motion  of  chaste  gentleness, 
She  glideth  like  some  beauteous  cloud  ajDart : 
Aurelian  saw  her  pass  with  yearning  pangs  at  heart. 


PART   II. 

Soul-epochs  are  there,  when  Grief's  pitiless  storm 
O'erwhelms  the  amazed  spirit ;   when  the  warm 
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Exultant  heart,  whose  hopes  were  brave  and  high, 
Shrinks  in  the  darkness,  withering  all  its  sky  ; 
Then,  like  a  wounded  bird  by  the  rude  wind 
Clutched  and  borne  onward,  tortured,  reckless,  blind, 
Too  frail  to  struggle  with  that  passionate  blast, 
We  take  wild,  wavering  courses,  and  at  last 
Are  dashed,  it  may  be,  on  the  rocky  verge, 
Or  hurled  o'er  the  unknown  and  perilous  surge 
Of  some  dark  doom,  when,  bruised  and  tempest-tost, 
We  sink  in  turbulent  eddies,  and  are  lost. 

Urged  by  a  mood  thus  desperate,  careless  what 

Thenceforth  befel  him,  from  that  hateful  spot, 

The  scene  of  such  stern  anguish  and  despair, 

Aurelian  rushed,  he  knew  not,  recked  not,  where. 

All  night  he  wandered  in  the  forest  drear, 

Till  on  the  pale  phantasmal  front  of  morn 

The  first  thin  flickering  day-gleam  glanced  forlorn. 

Wan  as  the  wraith  of  perished  hopes,  the  ghost 

Of  wishes  long  sustained  and  fostered  most, 

Now  gone  forevermore.     "O  Christ!   that  I," 

He  muttered  hoarsely,    "  might  unsought  for  lie 

Here,  in  the  dismal  shadows  and  dank  grass. 

And  close  my  heavy  eyelids,  and  so  pass 

With  one  brief  struggle  from  the  world  of  men, 

Never  to  grieve  or  languish  —  never  again! 

Never  to  sow  live  seeds  of  expectation 

And  joyous  promise,  to  reap  desolation ; 

But  as  the  seasons  fly,  snow-wreathed,  or  crowned 

With  odorous  garlands,  rest  in  the  mute  ground, 

Peaceful,  oblivious — a  Lethean  cloud 

Wrapped  round  my  faded  senses  like  a  shroud. 

And  all  earth's  turmoil  and  its  juggling  show 

Dead  as  a  dream  dissolved  ten  thousand  years  ago  ! ' 

Long,  long  revolving  his  sad  thoughts  he  stood, 
When  gleefully  from  out  the  lightening  wood 
Came  the  sharp  ring  of  horn  and  echoing  steed ; 
A  score  of  huntsmen  scouring  at  full  speed. 
Flashed  like  a  brilliant  meteor  o'er  the  scene. 
In  pomp  of  glimmering  gold  and  Lincoln  green  ; 
Whereat  with  wrathful  gestures,  'neath  the  dome 
Of  the  old  wood  he  hastened  towards  his  home, 
Where  day  by  day  he  grew  more  woful-pale, 
Calling  on  Heaven  unheard  to  ease  his  bale. 

Amongst  his  kinfolk  many,  in  hot  haste. 

To  salve  an  unknown  wound  with  balms  misplaced 

Came  the  Squire's  brother,  CuRio, —  a  wise  scribe, 

Modest  withal,  and  nobler  than  his  tribe ; 

With  heart  as  loving  as  his  brain  was  wise  : 

He  could  not  see  with  cold,  indifferent  eyes 

Aurelian  pass  to  madness  or  the  grave. 
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While  care  or  wit  of  man  perchance  might  save; 
So,  pondering  o'er  what  seemed  a  desperate  case, 
At  length  there  leapt  into  his  kindling  face 
The  flush  of  a  bright  thought.     "  By  Heaven  ! "   cried  he, 
"  O  brother,  there  may  still  be  hope  for  thee  ; 
Therefore,  take  heart  of  grace,  for  what  I  tell 
Doubtless  preludes  a  health-inspiring  spell ; 
And  thou,  released  from  this  long,  sorrowful  blight, 
Shalt  feel  the  stir  of  joy,  and  bless  the  morning  light. 

"Ten  years  — ten  centuries  sometimes  they  would  seem  — 
Passed  idly  o'er  me  like  a  mystic's  dream; 
Ten  years  agone,  when  these  dull  locks  of  mine 
Flowed  round  broad  shoulders  with  a  perfumed  shine. 
And  life's  clear  glass  o'erbrimmed  with  purpling  wine, 
I  met  in  Orleans  a  shrewd  clerk-at-law, 
One  all  his  comrades  loved,  yet  viewed  with  awe. 
To  whom  the  deepest  lore  of  antique  ages. 
The  stored  secrets  of  old  seers  and  sages 
In  Greece,  or  Ind,  or  Araby,  lay  bare : 
From  out  the  vacant  kingdoms  of  the  air 
He  could  at  will  call  forth  an  hundred  forms. 
Hideous  or  lovely:   the  wild  wrath  of  storms; 
The  zephyr's  sweetness ;  bird,  beast,  wave,  obeyed 
The  luminous  signs  his  slender  wand  conveyed, 
At  whose  weird  touch  men  sick  in  flesh  or  brain 
Became  their  old,  bright,  hopeful  selves  again. 
Aurelian,  rise  !   shake  off"  this  vile  disease, 
And  ride  with  me  to  Orleans ;   an'  it  please 
God  and  Our  Lady,  we  may  chance  to  meet 
Mine  ancient  comrade,  who  with  deftest  feat 
Of  magic  skill  may  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
That  long  hath  bound,  and  darkly  binds  thy  lot." 

"But,"   said  Aurelian,  with  a  listless  turn 
Of  his  drooped  head,  and  wandering  eyes  that  burn 
With  a  quick  feverish  brilliance,    "  dost  thou  speak 
Of  thine  own  knowledge,  when  thou  bid'st  me  seek 
This  rare  magician  ?     Hast  thoii.  looked  on  aught 
Of  all  the  mighty  marvels  he  hath  wrought?" 

'  Yea !     I  bethink  me  how,  one  summer's  day, 
He  led  me  through  the  city  gates,  away 
To  the  dark  hollows  'neath  a  lonely  hill  : 
So  hushed  the  noontide,  and  so  breathless-still 
The  drowsy  air,  the  voice  of  one  far  stream 
Came  like  thin  whispers  murmuring  in  a  dream; 
The  blithesome  grasshopper,  his  sense  half  closed 
To  all  his  verdurous  luxury,  reposed 
Pendent  upon  the  quivering,  spear-like  grain ; 
Steeped  in  the  mellow  sunshine's  noiseless  rain, 
All  Nature  slept;   alone  the  matron  wren. 
From  the  thick  coverts  of  her  thorny  den, 
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Teased  the  hot  silence  with  her  twittering  low : 

My  inmost  soul  accordant,  seemed  to  grow 

Languid  and  dumb  within  that  mystic  place. 

At  length  the  Wizard's  hand  across  my  face 

Was  waved  with  gentle  motion ;   a  vague  mist 

Flickered  before  me,  on  a  sudden  kissed 

To  warmth  and  glory  by  an  influence  bright ; 

The  strangest  glamour  hovered  o'er  my  sight, 

Wherethrough  I  saw,  methought,  a  palace  proud, 

Crowned  by  a  lightning-veined  thunder-cloud. 

Whose  wreaths  of  vapory  darkness  gleamed  with  eyes 

Of  multitudinous  shifting  phantasies  ; 

Its  pinnacles  like  diamond  spars  outshone 

The  starry  splendors  of  an  Orient  zone  ; 

And,  leading  towards  its  lordly  entrance,  rose 

Through  slow  gradations  to  its  marbled  close. 

White  terraces  where  golden  sun-flowers  bloomed ; 

Above,  a  ponderous  portal  arch-way  loomed. 

High-columned,  quaint,  majestical  :     We  passed 

Within  that  palace,  gorgeous,  wild,  and  vast. 

Ah,  blessed  saints  !   what  wonders  weirdly  blent 

Did  smite  me  with  a  hushed  astonishment ! 

A  troop  of  monsters  couchant  lined  our  path, 

Their  tawny  manes  and  eyes  of  fiery  wrath 

Erect  and  blazing ;   an  unearthly  roar 

Of  fury,  shaking  vaulted  roof  and  floor. 

Burst  from  each  savage,  inarticulate  throat, 

In  sullen  echoings  lost  through  halls  and  courts  remote. 

"  At  the  far  end  of  glimmering  colonnades 
That  gleamed  gigantic  through  the  dusky  shades. 
Two  mighty  doors  swept  backward  noiselessly ; 
There  heaved  beyond  us  a  vast  laboring  sea ; 
Not  vacant,  for  a  stately  vessel  bore 
Swift  down  the  threatening  tides  that  flashed  before, 
Thronged  with  black-bearded  Titans,  such  as  moved 
In  far-off  times  heroic,  well-beloved 
Of  the  old  gods ;   there  at  his  stalwart  ease, 
Shouldering  his  knotted  club,  great  Hercules 
Towered,  his  fierce  eyes  touched  to  a  dewy  light, 
And  rapt  on  Hylas,  who,  serenely  bright, 
With  intense  gaze  uplifted,  tranced  and  mute. 
Heard,  in  ecstatic  revery,  the  lute 
Of  Orpheus  plaining  to  the  waves  that  bow 
And  dance  subsiding  round  the  blazoned  prow; 
Till  the  rude  winds  blew  meekly,  and  caressed 
The  mimic  golden  fleeces  o'er  the  crest 
Of  bard  and  warrior,  on  their  secret  quest 
Bound  to  the  groves  of  Colchis ;  and  the  barque, 
Round  which  had  frowned  a  threatening  shade  and  dark. 
Now  seemed  to  thrill,  like  some  proud  sentient  thing 
That  glories  in  the  prowess  of  its  wing. 
The  gusty  billows  of  that  turbulent  sea 
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Their  wild  crests  smoothed,  and  slowly,  pantingly, 

Sunk  to  the  quiet  of  a  charmed  calm ; 

What  odors  Hesperean,  what  rich  balm 

Freight  the  fair  zephyrs,  as  they  shyly  run 

O'er  the  lulled  waters  dimpling  in  the  sun  ! 

And  murmurings,  hark  !   soft  as  the  long-drawn  kiss 

Pressed  by  a  young  god-lover  in  his  bliss 

On  lips  immortal,  when  the  world  was  new ; 

And,  lo !   across  the  pure,  pellucid  blue, 

A  barge,  with  silken  sails,  whose  beauteous  crew. 

Winged  Fays  and  Cupids,  curl  their  sportive  arms 

O'er  one,  more  lovely  in  her  noontide  charms 

Than  youngest  nymphs  of  Paphos  ;   fragrant  showers 

Of  freshening  roses,  all  luxuriant  flowers 

That  feed  on  Eastern  dews,  their  fairy  bands 

Scatter  about  her  from  white  liberal  hands  ; 

While  o'er  the  surface  of  the  dazzling  water, 

Dark-eyed,  mysterious,  many  an  ocean  daughter 

Flashes  a  vanishing  brightness  on  her  way. 

Half  seen  through  tiny  twinklings  of  the  spray ; 

And  music  its  full  heart  in  airy  falls 

Outpours,  like  silvery  cascades  down  the  walls 

Of  haunted  rocks,  and  golden  cymbals  ring. 

And  lute-like  measures  on  voluptuous  wing 

Rise  gently  to  the  tranced  heavens,  replying 

From  azure-tinted  deeps  in  a  low  passionate  sighing. 

'Then  were  all  climes,  all  ages  wildly  blended 
On  blood-red  fields,  wherefrom  shrill  shouts  ascended. 
Of  naked  warriors,  huge  and  swart  of  limb. 
Mixed  with  the  mailed  Grecians'  ominous  hymn. 
Where  mighty  banners  star-like  waved  and  shone 
'Mid  cloven  bucklers  grandly  ;   and  anon 
Marched  the  stern  Roman  phalanx,  with  a  ring 
And  clash  of  spears,  and  lusty  trumpeting, 
And  steeds  that  neighed  defiance  unto  death, 
And  all  war's  dreadful  pomp  and  hot  devouring  breath. 
Last,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  tumult  died. 
The  vision  disappeared ;   pale,  leaden-eyed. 
Bewildered,  on  the  enchanted  floor  I  sank; 
When  next  my  wakening  spirit  faintly  drank 
Life's  consciousness,  within  my  lonely  room 
I  sat,  and  round  me  drooped  the  dreary  twilight  gloom. 

'  Enough,  good  brother  !      By  the  Holy  Rood 
Thy  tale  is  medicinal !   the  black  mood, 
Which  like  a  spiritual  vulture  seized  and  tore 
My  heart-strings,  and  imbued  its  beak  in  gore 
Hot  from  the  soul,  beneath  the  golden  spell 
Of  sovereign  hope  hath  sought  its  native  hell.    • 
Then,  ho!   for  Orleans!"     At  the  word  he  sprung 
Light  to  his  feet ;   it  seemed  there  scarcely  hung 
One  trace  of  his  long  madness  round  him  now. 
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So  blithe  his  smile,  so  bright  his  kindling  brow. 

All  day  they  rode  till  waning  afternoon, 

Through  breezy  copses,  and  the  shadowy  boon 

Of  mightier  woods,  when,  as  the  latest  glance 

Of  sunset,  like  a  level  burnished  lance. 

Smote  their  steel  morions,  sauntering  near  the  town. 

With  thoughtful  mien,  robed  in  his  scholar's  gown. 

They  met  a  keen-eyed  man,  ruddy  and  tall ; 

O'er  his  grave  vest  a  beard  of  wavy  fall 

Flowed  like  a  rushing  streamlet,  rippling  down : 

"  Welcome  ! "  he  cried,  in  mellow  accents  deep  ; 

"The  stars  have  warned  me,  and  my  visioned  sleep 
Foretold  your  mission,  gentles.      Curio,  what ! 
Thine  ancient,  loving  comrade  quite  forgot  ? 
Spur  thy  dull  memory,  gossip!" 

"  By  St.  Paul ! 
The  learned  clerk,  the  gracious  Artevall, 
Or  glamour 's  in  it,"  shouted  Curio ;  "  yet 
Thou  look'st  as  hale,  as  young,  as  firmly  set 
In  face  and  form,  as  if  for  thee  old  Time 
Had  stopped  his  flight."      A  lofty  glance,  sublime 
And  swift  as  lightning,  from  the  Magian's  eye 
Darted  some  latent  meaning  grave  and  high. 
He  spake  not,  but  the  twain  he  gently  led 
Where  grassy  pathways  and  fair  meads  were  spread, 
Skirting  the  city  walls,  till  near  them  stood. 
Fronting  the  gloomy  boskage  of  a  wood. 
The  Wizard's  lonely  home.      I  need  not  pause 
To  tell  how  magic  and  the  occult  laws 
Of  sciences  long  dead  that  sage's  lore 
Did  in  the  spectral,  midnight  hours  explore. 
Enough,  that  his  strange  spells  a  marvel  wrought 
Beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  credulous  thought. 
At  last  he  said,  "  Sir  Squire,  my  task  is  o'er  ; 
Go  when  thou  wilt,  and  view  the  Breton  shore, 
And  thou  shalt  see  a  wide  unwrinkled  strand. 
Smooth  as  thy  lovely  lady's  delicate  hand. 
Washed  by  a  sea  o'er  which  the  halcyon  West 
Broods  like  a  happy  heart  whose  dreams  are  dreams  of  rest. 


PART  in. 

Meanwhile,  Aviragus,  a  year  before 
Returned  in  honor  from  the  English  shore, 
Led  with  his  faithful  lolene  that  life 
Harmonious,  justly  balanced,  free  from  strife. 
Which  crowns  our  hopes  with  a  true-hearted  wife. 

Ne'er  dreamed  he,  as  she  laid  her  happy  head 
Close  to  his  heart,  what  cloud  of  shame  and  dread 
Gloomed  o'er  his  placid  roof-tree ;   but  content 
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To  think  how  nobly  his  late  toils  had  spent 
Their  force  beneath  Death's  gory-dripping  brow 
Through  shocks  of  battle,  a  fresh  laurel  bough 
Plucking  therefrom,  to  flourish  green  and  high 
About  his  war-worn  temples'  majesty, 
Gladly  from  bloodshed,  conflicts,  and  alarms 
He  rested  in  those  white,  encircling  arms, 
And  oft  his  strong  heart  thrilled,  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
To  know,  kind  Heaven  !   how  deep  her  love  for  him. 

Thus  month  on  month  the  cheerful  days  went  by, 
Like  carolling  birds  across  an  April  sky, 
A  fairy  sky,  undimmed  by  clouds  or  showers. 
But  on  a  morning,  while  her  favorite  flowers 
lolene  tended,  in  the  garden  walks 
Pausing  to  clip  dead  leaves,  and  prop  the  stalks 
Of  drooping  plants,  herself  more  sweet  and  fair 
Than  any  flower,  the  brightest  that  blushed  there. 
Her  lord  stole  gently  on  her  unaware  ; 
His  haughty  grace  all  softened,  he  bowed  dov/n 
To  kiss  the  stray  curls  of  her  locks  of  brown, 
Thick-sown  with  threads  of  tangled,  glimmering  gold  : 
"At  need,"  he  said,  "thou  canst  be  calm  and  bold  ; 
Therefore,  thou  wilt  not  yield  to  foolish  woe 
If  duty  parts  us  briefly.      Wife,  I  go 
To  scourge  some  banded  ruffians  who  of  late 
Assailed  our  peaceful  serfs,  and  our  estate  — 
Thou  knowest  it  well  —  northwest  of  Penmark  town, 
Ravished  with  sword  and  fire.      Thy  lord's  renown, 
Yea,  and  thy  lord,  were  soon  the  scoff  of  all. 
If  in  his  own  fair  fief  such  crimes  befal 
Unscourged  of  justice ;   so,  dear  Love,  adieu  ! 
Nor  fear  the  end  of  that  I  have  to  do." 

Thus  spake  the  knight,  who  forthwith  raised  a  shout, 
And  bade  them  bring  his  stalwart  war-horse  out ; 
When,  on  the  sudden,  a  steed,  tall,  jet-black. 
Led  by  a  groom,  came  whinnying  down  the  track, 
'Twixt  the  green  myrtle  hedges ;   at  a  bound 
He  vaulted  in  the  selle,  smilingly  round 
He  turned  to  wave  "farewell"  w-ith  mailed  hand, 
And  then  rode  blithely  down  the  sunlit  land. 

That  evening,  at  the  close  of  vesper  prayer. 
Wandering  alone  through  the  still  twilight  air, 
lolene,  somewhat  sad  and  sick  in  mind, 
Met  in  her  homeward  pathway,  low-reclined 
Beneath  the  blasted  branches  of  an  oak, 
Aurelian,  her  wild  lover  of  old  days  : 
She  started  backward  in  a  wan  amaze. 
But  he,  uprising  calmly,  bowed  and  spoke  : 
'Ha!   thou  recall'st  me,  lady.?     I  had  deemed 
These  bitter  years  which  have  so  scarred  and  seamed 
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Whate'er  of  grace  I  owned  in  youthful  prime, 
Had  razed  me  from  thy  memory.      See !   a  rime 
Like  that  of  age  hath  touched  my  locks  to  white ; 
Yet  never  once  —  so  help  me,  Heaven!  —  by  night 
Or  day,  in  storm  or  brightness,  hath  my  soul 
Veered  but  a  point  from  thee,  its  starry  goal. 
A  mighty  purpose  doth  itself  fulfil, 
Wise  men  have  said.      Lady !   I  love  thee  still. 
And  Love  works  marvels.      Prithee  come  with  me. 
Ay,  quickly  come,  and  thou  thyself  shall  see 
I  am  no  falsehood-monger.     Yea,  come,  come  ! " 
His  words,  his  sudden  passion,  smote  her  dumb, 
And  from  her  cheeks,  those  delicate  gardens,  wane 
The  rare  twin-roses,  as  when  autumn  rain. 
Fatally  sharp,  sweeps  o'er  some  doomed  domain 
Of  matron  blooms,  and  their  rich  colors  fade 
Like  rainbows  slowly  dying,  shade  by  shade. 
Unto  wan  spectres  of  the  flowers  that  were. 
With  languid  head  and   thoughts  of  prescient  fear, 
Passively  following  where  Aurelian  guides. 
She  hears  anon  the  surge  and  rush  of  tides 
On  the  sea-shore,  and  feels  the  freshening  spray 
Bedew  her  brow.     "Lady,  look  forth,  and  say 
If  to  a  love  unquenched,  unquenchable, 
Eternal  Nature  yields  not ;   its  strong  spell 
Hath  toiled  for  me,  till  the  rocks  rooted  under 
Those  heaving  waters  have  been  rent  asunder, 
And  the  wide  spaces  of  the  ocean  plain, 
Down  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  wild  Bretaigne, 
Rise  calmly  glorious  in  the  day-god's  beam. 
Look,  look  thy  fill  !   it  is  no  vanishing  dream : 
Lo!    now  I  .claim  thy  promise'.'''' 

A  keen  gleam 
Shot  its  victorious  radiance  o'er  his  brow. 
But  she,  bewildered,  tremulous,  shrinking  low. 
Her  clenched  hands  pale  even  to  the  finger-tips, 
Pressed  on  her  blinded  eyes  and  faltering  lips, 
Sued  in  a  voice  like  wailing  wind  that  breaks 
From  aspen  coverts  over  lonely  lakes, 
In  the  shut  heart  of  immemorial  dells, — 
A  fitful,  sobbing  voice,  whose  anguish  swells. 
Burdened  with  deep  upyearning  supplication. 
Coldly  across  his  evil  exultation. 

She  pleads  for  brief  delay,  with  frenzied   pain 
Grasping  at  some  dim  phantom  of  the  brain. 
Shadowing  a  vague  deliverance.      "As  thou  wilt," 
He  answered  slowly.     "  Well  I  know  the  guilt 
Of  broken  vows  can  never  rest  on  thee  ! 
Pass  by  unhurt !  "     Mutely  she  turned  to  flee, 
Nor  paused  until  her  chambered  privacy 
She  reached  with  panting  sides,  pallid  as  death, 
And  gasping  with  short,  anguished  sobs  for  breath. 
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■Caught  am  I,  trapped  like  a  poor  fluttering  bird, 
Or  dappled  youngling  from  the  innocent  herd 
Lured  to  a  pitfall !     Yet  such  oath  as  this 
Were  surely  void  ?    If  not,  he  still  shall  miss  — 
Whate'er  betide  —  hi^  long-expected  bliss  ! 
Better  pure-folded  arms,  and  stainless  sleep 
Where  the  gray-drooping  willow  branches  weep, 
Than  meet  a  fate  so  hideous  !     Let  me  think ! 
Others  —  pufe  wives,  brave  virgins,  on  the  brink 
Of  shame  and   ruin,  have  struck  home,  and  fled. 
To  find   unending  quiet  with  the  dead." 

Borne  down  as  by  a  demon's  hand  which  pressed 

Invisible,  but  stifling,  on  her  breast, 

With  brain  benumbed,  yet  burning,  and  a  sense 

Of  utter,  wearied,  desperate  impotence  — 

Her  forlorn  glance  around  the  darkening  room 

Roving  in  helpless  search,  from  out  the  gloom 

Caught  the  blue  glitter  of  a  half-sheathed  blade, 

A  small  but  trenchant  steel,  whose  lustre  played 

Balefully  bright,  and  like  a  serpent's  eye 

Fixed  on  her  with  malign  expectancy. 

Drew  her  perforce  towards  Death — that  death  which  seemed 

The  sole,  stern  means  through  which  her  fame,  redeemed. 

Should  soar  in  spiritual  beauty  o'er  the  tomb 

Wherein  might  rest  her  body's  mouldering  bloom. 

Ah  me  !   the  looks  distraught,  the  passionate  care. 

The  whole  wild  scene,    its  misery  and  despair. 

Come  back  like  scenes  of  yesterday.      Half  bowed 

Her  queenly  form,  and  the  pent  grief  allowed 

A  moment's  freedom,  shakes  her  to  the  core. 

The  inmost  seat  of  reason.      "  All  is  o'er," 

She  murmurs,  as  her  slender  fingers  feel 

The  deadly  edge  of  the  cold  shimmering  steel. 

At  once  her  swift  arm  flashes  to  its  height. 

While  the  poised  death  hangs  quivering,  and  her  sight 

Grows  dazed  and  giddy  :  when  from  far,  so  far 

It  sounded  like  the  weird  voice  of  a  star, 

Muffled  by  distance,  yet  distinct  and  deep. 

About  her  in  the  terrible  silence  creep 

Accents  that  seize  as  with  a  bodily  force 

On  her  white  arm  suspended,  and  its  course 

To  fatal  issues,  with  arresting  will 

Holds  rigid,  till  supine  it  drops  and  still. 

Back  to  its  drooping  level,  and  a  clang 

Of  the  freed  steel  through  all  the  chamber  rang 

Sharply,  and  something  shuddered  down  the  air 

Like  wings  of  baffled  fiends  passing  in  fierce  despair. 

A  warning  blent  of  prescient  wrath  and  prayer 
Those  accents  seemed,  wherethrough  a  palpable  dread 
Ran  coldly  shivering.     "  Pause,  pause,  pause  !  "    they  said ; 
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"  Bar  not  thy  hopes  'gainst  chance  of  happier  fate  ! 
The  circuit  vast  which  rounds  life's  dial-plate 
Hath  many  lights  and  shades ;   its  hand  which  lowers 
So  threatening  ncnv,  may  move  to   golden  hours, 
And  thou  on  this  sad  time  may'st  look  like  one 
Smiling  on  mortal  woes  from  some  unsetting  sun." 

Motionless,  overcome  by  hushing  awe, 

She  heard  the  mystic  voice,  and  dreamed  she  saw, 

Just  o'er  the  dubious  borders  of  the  light, 

A  wavering  apparition,  scarce  more  bright 

Than  one  faint  moon-ray,  through  the  misty  tears 

Of  clouded  evenings  seen  on  breezelees  mountain  meres. 

Mist-like  it  waned  ;   but  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
The  solemn  counsel  sank :   with  guilty  starts. 
She  thought  how  near,  through  Grief's  bewildering  blight, 
How  near  to  death,  to  death  and  shame,  this  night 
Her  reckless  soul  had  strayed.     Yet  short-lived  hope 
Moved  hour  by  hour  through  paths  of  narrowing  scope, 
As,  day  by  day,  her  term  of  grace  passed  by, 
Like  phantom  birds  across  a  phantom  sky ; 
Her  lord  still  absent,  and  Aurelian  bound 
(For  thus  he  wrote  her)  to  one  weary  round, 
Morn  after  morn,  of  pacings  to  and  fro, 
Within  the  wooded  garden-walks  below 
The  city's  southward  portals.     "There,"   said  he, 
"Each  day,  and  all  day  long,  impatiently 
I  wait  thy  will." 

As  when  in  dewy  spring, 
'Mid  the  moist  herbage  closely  nestling, 
Oft-times  we  see  the  hunted  partridge  cling, 
Panting  and  scared,  to  the  thick-covering  grass. 
The  while  above  her  couch  doth  darkly  pass 
"What  seemeth  the  shadow  of  a  giant  wing, 
And  she,  more  lowly,  with  a  cowering  stoop. 
Shivers,  expecting  the  fell,  fiery  swoop 
Of  the  gaunt  hawk,  that  corsair  of  the  breeze, 
And  feels  beforehand  his  sharp  talons  seize 
And  rend  her  tender  vitals;   so  at  home, 
lolene,  trembling  at  the  stroke  to  come, 
Touched  by  the  lurid  shadow  of  her  doom, 
Lingered ;   until,  upon  a  sunny  dawn, 
Her  lord  returning,  gayly  up  the  lawn 
Urged  his  blithe  courser,  and  dismounting,  came 
Upon  her,  warmly  glowing,  all  aflame 
With  hope  and  love.     But  as  her  dreary  eyes 
Were  turned  on  his,  a  quick,  disturbed  surprise. 
And  then  a  terror,  smote  him,  and  the  voice 
All  jubilant,  full-breathed  to  sa}-,    "  Rejoice, 
Our  foes  are  slain !  "   clave  stammering  in  his  throat. 
But  she,  her  loose,  dishevelled  locks  afloat 
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Round  the  fair-sloping  shoulders,  her  hands  clasped 

About  his  mailed  knees,  brokenly  gasped 

Her  anguish  forth,  and  told  her  sorrowful  talc. 

Dizzy  and  mute,  and  as  the  marble  pale 

Whereon  he  leaned,  unto  the  desperate  close 

The  knight  heard  all,  locked  in  a  cold- repose 

More  dread  than  stormiest  passion ;   life  and  strength 

Seemed  slowly  ebbing  from  him,  till  at  length 

His  soul,  like  one  that  walks  the  fatal  sand 

(Whose  treacherous  smoothness  looks  a  solid  strand, 

But  tempts  to  ruin),  felt  all  earth  grow  dim. 

And  round  him  saw,  as  in  a  chaos,  swim 

Joy's  far  horizon  melting  in  the  cloud. 

But  soon  his  stalwart  will,  rugged  and  proud, 

Woke  lion-like  to  action;   a  swift  flush 

Rushed  like  a  sunset  river's  reddening  glow 

O'er  the  tempestuous  blackness  of  his  brow, 

Pregnant  with  thunder ;  through  the  dismal  hush, 

His  pitiless  voice,  sharp-echoing  round  about 

The  clanging  court,  leaped  like  a  falchion  out. 

'  Thou  hast  played  with  honor  as  a  juggler's  ball ; 
God  strikes  thee  from  thy  balance,  and  the  thrall 
Art  thou,  henceforth,  of  one  vainglorious  deed. 
What !     Shall  we  plant  with  rash  caprice  the  seed 
Of  bitterness,  nor  look  for  some  harsh  fruit 
To  spring  untimely  from  its  poisonous  root  ! 
What !    a  lewd  spark,  a  perfumed   popinjay. 
Dares  in  the  broad-browed,  honest  gaze  of  clay. 
To  dash  a  foul  thought,  like  the  hideous  spray 
Of  Hell,  right  in  thy  forehead, —  and  thy  hand. 
Which  should  have  towered  as  if  the  levin-brand 
Of  scorn  and  judgment  armed  it,  but  a  bland 
Dismissal  signs  him  !    not  one  hint  which  tells 
Thy  lord,  meantime,  what  loathsome  secret  dwells 
Here,  by  his  hearthstone,  muffled  up,  concealed, 
And  like  a  corse  corrupting,  till,  revealed 
By  vengeful  doom,  its  pestilent  odor  steals 
Outward,  while  all  the  wholesome  blood  congeals 
To  a  chill  horror,  and  the  air  grows  vile. 
And  even  the  blessed  sun  a  death's-head  smile 
Assumes  in  our  distempered  fantasy  ! 
By  Heaven !   this  withering  curse  which  hangs  o'er  thee, 
O  lolene  !  " — but  here  his  angry  voice 

Broke  short — "There  is  no  choice,"  he  moaned,    "no  choice. 
Yea  !   wife,  may  Christ  adjudge  me  if  I  lie. 
To  endless,  as  now  keen  calamity, 
But  through  this  troublous  gloom  my  mind  discerns 
One  lonely  light  to  guide  us  ;    lo,  it  burns 
Lurid,  yet  clear,  by  whose  fierce  flame  I  see  — 
Ah,  grief  malign  !     Ah,  bitter  destiny  ! — 
As  if  God's  own  right  hand  the  blazing  pain 
And  fiery  torment  stamped  into  the  brain, 
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These  terms  of  doom  : 

Shame  and  despair  for  both. 
Sorrow  and  heartbreak  !      Through  all,  keep  thine  oath, 
Thou  woman,  self-involved,  self  lost ;   and  so 
Face  the  black  front  of  this  tremendous  woe  !  " 

She  bowed  as  if  a  blast  of  sudden  wind, 

Breathing  full  winter,  smote  her  cold  and  blind  ; 

Then  as  one  wandering  in  a  soul-eclipse, 

Feebly  she  rose,  and  with  her  quivering  lips     . 

Kissed  her  pale  lord,  stifling  one  desolate  cry. 

Anon  she  moved  around  him  noiselessly, 

Bent  on  the  small,  sweet  offices  of  love  ; 

And  sometimes  pausing,  she  would  glance  above 

With  tearless  eyes,  for  solemn  griefs  like  this. 

Blighting  at  once  both  root  and  flowers  of  bliss. 

Are  arid  as  the  desert,  and  in  vain 

Thirst  for  the  cooling  freshness  of  the  rain. 

Fitfully  led  from  treasured  nook  to  nook 

Of  her  dear  home,  she  walked  with  far-off"  look. 

And  absent  fingers,  plying  household  tasks ; 

Bravely  her  sunless  wretchedness  she  masks 

Through  moments  deemed  unending  while  they  passed  — 

When  passed,  a  flickering  point !     Hark !     The  doomed  hour  at  last ! 


An  afternoon  it  was,  stirless  and  calm ; 
From  field  and  garden-close  rare  breaths  of  balm 
Made  the  air  moist  and  odorous.      Nature  lay 
Divinely  peaceful ;   only  far  away 
In  the  broad  zenith,  a  strange  cloud  unfurled 
Its  boding  banner  weirdly  o'er  the  world  ; 
Whilst  lolene,  her  veiled  head  sadly  bowed, 
Passed  through  the  gay  thorpe  and  its  motley  crowd, 
*To  where  a  great  wall  towered  this  side  a  wood. 
All  things  her  mazed,  chaotic  fancy  viewed 
Looked  dream-like ;   even  Aurelian  lingering  there, 
To  meet  her  in  the  shadiest  forest-lair. 
Gleamed  ghostly-dim,  a  dreadful  ghost  in  sooth ;  — 
For  still  a  hideous  trance  appeared  to  press 
Upon  her,  and  a  nightmare  helplessness ;  — 
To  whom  she  knelt  in  sad  mechanic  guise. 
Pleading  for  mercy  with  such  piteous  eyes, 
And  such  soft  flow  of  self-bewailing  ruth, 
Aurelian  felt  his  passion's  quivering  chords 
Stilled  at  the  touch  of  those  pathetic  words. 
That  glance  of  wild,  appealing  agonies. 
Stirred  by  his  nobler  nature's  grave  command 
{That  fair,  indwelling  angel  sweet  and  grand. 
Born  to  transmute  the  worn  and  blasted  soil 
Of  sinful  hearts  by  his  celestial  toil 
To  Eden  places  and  the  haunts  of  God), 
He  stooped,  and,  courteous,  raised  her  from  the  sod, 
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And  whispered  closely  in  her  eager  ear 

Words  which  his  guardian  genius  smiled  to  hear ; 

Words  of  release,  and  balmy,  breathing  cheer. 

And  while  his  softening  gaze  a  grateful  mist 

Feelingly  dimmed,  with  knightly  grace  he  kissed 

Her  drooping  forehead,  and  loose  tresses  thrown 

In  rippling  waves  adown  the  heaving  zone. 

Once,  twice,  he  kissed  her  thus,  with  reverence  meek 

But  when  her  brimming  eyes  uplifted,  seek 

Aurelian  now,  with  eloquent  looks  to  tell 

What  tenderest  words  could  not  convey  so  well. 

She  only  sees  the  tree-stems  tall  and  brown. 

The  golden  leaves  come  faintly  fluttering  down. 

And  only  hears  the  wind  of  sunset  moan  : 

'Mid  the  old  twilight  wood  the  lady  stands  alone. 

Stung  by  his  misery  into  frenzied  motion, 
Her  lord  meantime  beside  the  restless  ocean 
Roamed,  hearkening  to  the  mournful  undertone 
Of  the  sea's  mighty  heart,  which  touched  his  own, 
O  God,  how  sadly!    when  abruptly  lifting 
His  furrowed  brow  long  fixed  upon  the  shifting 
And  mimic  whirlwinds  of  loose  sand  that  flew 
Hither  and  thither,  as  the  brief  winds  blew 
At  fitful  whiles  from  o'er  the  watery  waste. 
He  saw,  as  if  the  spurned  earth  in  her  haste, 
His  gentle  vi'ife  returning,  with  a  face 
Whereon  there  dwelt  no  shadow  of  disgrace  ; 
A  face  that  seemed  transfigured  in  the  light 
Of  Paradise,  it  shone  so  softly  bright. 
Beautiful  ever,  round  her  now  there  hovered 
A  subtle,  new-born  glory,  which  discovered 
A  shape  so  dazzling,  you  had  thought  the  plume 
Of  some  archangel's  pinion  cast  its  bloom 
About  her,  and  the  veil  of  heaven  withdrawn, 
She  viewed  the  mystic  streams,  the  sapphire  dawn, 
And  heard  the  choirs  celestial,  tier  on  tier 
Uptowering  to  the  uttermost  golden  sphere. 
Sing  of  a  vanquished  ciread,  a  blest  release, 
The  effluence  and  the  solemn  charm  of  peace. 

Evening  closed  round  them ;   o'er  the  placid  reach 
Stretching  far  northward  of  the  sea-girt  beach, 
They  passed,  while  night's  first  planet  in  the  sky 
Faltered  from  out  the  stillness  timidly, 
And  perfumed  breezes  rustled  mumuring  by, 
'Twixt  the  grim  headlands  up  the  glens  to  die. 
And  white-winged  sea-birds,  with  a  long-drawn  cry 
Which  spake  of  homeward  flight  and  billowy  nest. 
Glanced  through  the  sunset  down  the  wavering  West. 

Evening  closed  o'er  them,  mellowing  into  dark  ; 
Along  the  horizon's  edge,  a  tiny  spark. 
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Dull-red  at  first,  but  broadening  to  a  white 
And  tranquil  orb  of  silvery-streaming  light, 
Slowly  the  Night  Queen  fair  her  heaven  ascends  : 
The  outlines  of  those  loving  forms  she  blends 
Into  one  luminous  shade,  which  seems  to  float, 
Mingle  and  melt  in  shining  mists  remote. 
Type  of  two  perfect  lives  whose  single  soul 
Outbreathes  a  cordial  music,  sweet  and  whole, 
One  will,  one  mind,  one  joy-encircled  fate. 
And  one  winged  faith  that  soars  beyond  the  heavenly  gate. 


My  song  which  now  hath  long  flowed  unperplexed 

Through  scenes  so  various,  calm  as  heaven,  or  vexed 

By  gusty  passion,  reaches  the  lone  shore, 

Ghost-like  and  strange,  of  silence  and  all  dreams  ; 

Far-off  its  weird  and  wandering  whisper  seems 

Like  airs  that  faint  o'er  untracked  oceans  hoar 

On  haunted  midnights,  when  the  moon  is  low. 

And  now  'tis  ended :   long,  yea,  long  ago, 

Lost  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

The  dust  of  these  dead  loves  hath  passed  away' ; 

Still,  still,  methinks,  a  soft  ethereal  ray 

Illumes  the  tender  record,  and  makes  bright 

Its  heart-deep  pathos  with  a  marvellous  light. 

So  that  whate'er  of  frenzied  grief  and  pain 

Marred  the  pure  currents  of  the  crystal  strain. 

Transfigured  shines  through  fancy's  mellowing  trance, 

Touching  with  golden  haze  the  quaint  old-world  romance. 


Paul  H.  Hayne. 


NOTES    UPON  "MORAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  AFRICA."'* 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


THE  author  of  this  in  some  respects  excellent  essa}',  proposes 
to  discuss  the  endless  "  Negro  Question  "  only  as  a  topic  of 
Ethnology  ;  but  a  few  snatches  of  rhetoric  and  feeling  reveal  that  mis- 
taken  partisanship  which  he   promised   to   forego, —  a  revelation  of 


*  See  The  New  Eclectic  for  February,   1870. 
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sentiment  excusable  at  least,  and  not  to  be  commented  upon,  much 
less  censured  in  each  other,  by  any  survivors  of  the  Lost  Cause.  But 
besides  the  excusable  and  natural  feelings  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
breast  of  every  Southerner  when  he  looks  upon  our  desolated  fields, 
our  deserted  country  homes,  our  cities  becoming  transformed  "  into 
Congo  villages,"  there  is  yet  a  higher  vocation  for  the  old  Southern 
gentleman  and  statesman,  with  that  intellect  and  eloquence  which 
"  once  did  awe  the  world  and  bade  this  nation  mark  him,"^  "  than  to 
unpack  his  heart  as  a  scold,"  or  whine  over  our  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments with  sophomoric  vehemence.  Is  it  possible  that  that  select 
Caucasian  race  which  had  dominion  here,  and  could  clear  these  for- 
rests,  build  these  roads,  and  found  these  cities,  with  the  comjDulsory 
labor  of  negro  slaves,  now  fears  to  hold  them  in  a  competition  with 
these  same  slaves,  though  liberated  and  backed  by  more  able  and  vin- 
dictive rivals  ?  What  has  become  of  those  constructive  powers  of 
Southern  mind  and  energy  which,  with  her  comparatively  small  body 
of  laborers  (and  they  African  slaves),  could  make  not  only  the  South 
rich,  but  produce  the  principal  source  of  wealth  to  at  least  two  of  the 
principal  commercial  peoples  of  the  earth?  Believing  that  this  author 
and  all  of  this  class  are  wrong  in  their  repinings,  and  in  the  funda- 
mental basis  assigned  for  their  low  hopes  of  the  South  ;  and  believing 
in  the  old  doctrine  of  Chancellor  Harper,  that  "  slavery  was  right," 
and  the  importation  of  the  African  "  a  blessing  "  to  these  States,  some 
little  comment  on  the  authorities  adduced  by  this  author  ought  to  be 
tolerated  in  one  who  honored  his  country  and  its  institutions  as  they 
were,  loves  it  as  they  are,  and  predicts  for  it  a  more  glorious  future 
than  civilised  nation  has  yet  touched.  Not  to  be  extravagant,  it  is 
thought  the  ethnological  facts  are  wholly  misinterpreted. 

Yet  the  two  propositions  with  which  this  author  concludes  as  proven 
need  not  be  dissented  from  : — "  \st.  That  the  psychology  of  the  negro 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  his  physiology,  and  a  bar  to  his 
physical  improvement  represents  a  corresponding  bar  to  his  mental 
improvement"  (p.  167).  Of  course.  For  scientific  and  metaphysical 
support  of  the  position,  Mr.  Huxley's  late  discourse  on  the  Method  of 
Descartes  is  respectfully  referred  to.*  It  is  not  now  thought  good  to 
consider  the  psychology  of  any  race,  or  indeed  of  any  animal,  apart 
from  its  physiology. 

"  2d.  The  characteristics  of  the  negro  are  not  the  results  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  want  of  it,  but  of  certain  laws  of  nature  which  fix  and  re- 
tain him  to  his  present  type,  physical  and  moral,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  conditions  which  produced  the  negro  shall  continue 
to  exist."  Not  to  quarrel  with  the  accuracy  of  this  language  about 
"education"  and  "  the  conditions  which  produced  "  him, —  again  an 
ethnologist  would  say,  of  course.  And  when  the  author  goes  on  to 
his  "  corollary,"  and  "  appends  and  announces  as  a  prediction  of 
science,  that  the  negro  of  slavery  wall  be  the  negro  of  freedom,"  again 
it  might  be  asked,  why  not  ?  Why  should  the  South  wish  it  otherwise? 
If  we  could  only  get  as  much  labor  out  of  him  as  out  of  the  slave,  he 
might  be  free.     If  the  country  could  only  secure  that  vast  amount  of 

* Macmillaii^ s  3[agazine.  and  i^'eiu  Eclectic  ]\[a^azine,  July,  1S70 — "On  Descartes'  Discourse 
touching  the  Method  of  using  one's  Reason  rightly  and  seeking  Scientific  Truth  " — an  Address  to 
the  Cambridge  Young   Men's  Christian  Association,  by  Professor  Huxley. 
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valuable  capital  now  running  to  waste  in  his  idle  hands,  it  would  again 
bloom  as  a  garden.  To  attain  this  undoubtedly  requires,  as  before, 
the  harmony  of  the  races  and  the  constructive  talents  of  the  superior. 
If  it  could  be  secured  with  the  clumsy  machinery  of  slavery,  shall  we 
not  be  able  to  work  out  a  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  more  subtle 
and  unsparing  spirit  of  the  free-labor  system  1  Everywhere  else  that 
the  machinery  of  free  labor  is  in  operation,  it  is  found  to  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  capitalist,  not  of  the  laborer.  It  is  found  to  be  more 
exacting,  more  oppressive,  more  cruel  even  upon  the  laborer  than 
slavery.  In  old  times  we  used  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  with  much  self- 
complacency,  and  vaunt  of  the  superior  mildness  and  humanity  of 
slavery.  But  circumstances  alter  cases.  No  doubt,  our  author  of 
"  Moral  Discoveries  "  would  admit  the  fact,  and  reply:  —  The  negro, 
the  negro  makes  all  the  difference  ;  that  if  our  former  slaves  had  been 
(jf  our  own  or  any  other  race,  free  labor  would  be  possible  :  as  it  is,  the 
experiment  is  a  failure,  the  South  is  a  failure,  because  the  negro  is  a 
failure.  Now  a  few  facts  again.  Every  mail,  if  we  listen  to  it,  that 
comes  from  Russia,  brings  us  just  such  a  list  of  complaints  from  the 
old  landholders  of  that  vast  empire.  They  also  pronounce  free  labor 
a  failure  ;  that  it  has  ended  in  the  universal  ruin  of  the  farmers,  and 
that  this  is  tantamount  to  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  Russia  \  and 
(for  the  same  reasons  assigned  by  us  of  the  South)  because  the  serf, 
though  of  the  same  race  as  themselves,  is  a  failure,  and  will  not  work 
except  in  a  state  of  slavery.  If  the  purpose  of  these  notes  was  to 
give  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  the  parallel  between  the  two  cases,  and  prove  that  a  similar  state 
of  facts  and  operative  causes  produce  like  results  in  the  two  countries, 
without  regard  to  race. 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  the  South  is  a  failure  :  a  little  dispas- 
sionate consideration  might  ask  us  to  wait  and  see.  But  a  few  facts 
again  may  be  worth  thinking  of  Look  at  the  last  cotton  crop  — 
within  a  little  of  a  minimum  Southern  crop  before  the  war.  Look  at 
the  actual  improvements  and  reparation  of  our  damages  constantly  in 
progress.  At  every  railroad  depot  and  river-landing,  buildings  are 
going  up,  and  some  of  them  in  a  style  superior  to  former  times. 
Somehow  there  is  life  in  the  old  land,  somewhere  and  with  somebody. 
In  fact,  a  sufficient  array  of  statistics  would  demonstrate  that  nothing 
strange  has  happened  to  us ;  that  the  apparent  failures  and  loss  of 
labor  and  wealth  are  only  apparent,  resulting  from  a  change  of  hands 
and  a  redistribution  of  capital,  and  are  precisely  such  as  have  happened 
in  all  communities  upon  so  sudden  and  so  great  a  revolution  —  results 
which  might  have  been,  and  were  predicted,  as  naturally  following  the 
passage  of  so  great  an  agrarian  law  as  Emancipation  amounted  to, 
and  all  without  any  regard  to  race  or  color.  It  cannot  be  agreed  to 
yet  that  the  South  is  a  failure.  Well,  but  the  negro  is!  And  we 
trace  him  free,  w-e  trace  him  a  slave,  we  trace  him  back  to  Africa,  and 
we  make  "moral  discoveries"  there;  we  summon  up  the  mighty 
spirits  of  science, —  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Bunsen,  Agassiz,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Morton,  Nott, —  and  we  raise  a  doubt  at  least  whether  he  be- 
longs to  the  species  homo  sapiens,  to  be  decided  affirmatively  by  the 
missionary  with  an    old    book  of  religio-philosophic    poems  "under 
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his  arm,"  and  negatively  by  some  impudent  "  Ariel  "  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  worse  feelings  of  our  unfortunate  people. 

Now  a  few  facts  again: — whether  the  negro  is  capable  of  labor, 
compared  with  other  races ;  and  his  willingness  to  labor,  or  the 
means  of  getting  it  out  of  him.  This  latter  should  also  be  examined 
comparatively. 

The  capabilities  of  the  negro  considered  (and  remember  to  comply 
with  the  canon  of  our  author,  not  to  separate  his  "  psychology  from 
his  physiology  " ),  the  negro  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  enihiri?ig 
animals  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Leaving  out  the  innumerable  em- 
pirical facts  which  illustrate  this  durability  of  the  African,  it  will  be 
enough  to  call  to  mind  the  peculiarities  of  his  anatomy  and  physical 
adaptation  to  the  climate.  Supposing  that  the  structure  of  his  hand, 
his  foot,  the  femoral  articulation,  the  obliquity  of  the  jDelvis,  the  con- 
sistence, thickness  and  strength  of  his  bones,  the  thickness  and  texture 
of  his  skin,  and  many  other  minor  points,  physiologically  distinguish 
him  from  the  so-called  Caucasian  type  or  species  of  man,  and  approx- 
imate him  to  the  anthropoid  apes, —  it  is  yet  to  be  proven  that  these 
are  not  advantages  instead  of  blemishes.  If  they  fit  him  better  to 
endure  the  posture  of  labor  and  the  use  of  tools,  if  his  thick  bones 
and  skin  and  general  coarser  and  cortical  texture  enable  him  to  en- 
dure exposure,  wounds,  and  hardships, —  these  are  desirable  points  in 
a  laborer.  Half  our  carts  and  plows  would  be  idle  if  they  had  to  be 
drawn  by  high-mettled  racers.  If  it  is  true  that  his  nervous  develop- 
ment is  less  than  that  of  our  own  race,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  brain  and 
what  may  be  called  the  medullary  portion  of  his  frame  are  less  devel- 
oped in  proportion  to  what  may  be  called  the  cortical  portion,  render- 
ing him  less  sensitive  and  slower  but  more  tenacious  and  enduring, — 
these  are  the  very  qualities  desired  as  complementary  to  the  defects  of 
the  white  race  ;  on  account  of  which  defects  we  have  failed  hitherto  to 
conquer  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  to  overcome  the  "  fever 
and  forest "  of  Africa  itself.  Physiologists  tell  us  the  skin  itself  of 
the  African  adapts  him  to  his  terrible  climate.  Thicker  and  coarser 
in  texture,  it  is  padded  underneath  with  a  greater  proportion  of  oil 
cells  as  non-conductors  of  heat,  without  obstructing  perspiration  ;  the 
pigment  layer  is  thick  and  black,  so  as  completely  to  obstruct  the  pene- 
tration of  light ;  and  it  is  clothed,  where  clothed  at  all,  not  with  fine  soft 
hair  liable  to  adhere  to  the  skin  when  wet,  but  with  crisp,  coarse  curls, 
forming  the  very  best  shield  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  barrier  to  evaporation.  But  the  color  of  the  skin  is  the 
most  wonderful  provision  of  all.  White  is  the  color  of  frosts  and 
snows,  white  is  the  livery  of  winter.  Nature,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
radiation  of  terrestrial  heat,  covers  the  surface  of  the  poles  with  soft, 
fleecy,  non-radiating  snow,  and  she  clothes  the  animals  of  those  lati- 
tudes with  similar  fleeces  of  long  white  hair  or  feathers.  But  high 
radiating  colors  are  found  in  the  tropics,  and  here  the  black  color  of 
the  Ethiop.  The  rapid  radiation  from  his  skin  enables  him  to  endure 
heats  of  climate  that  are  exhaustive  and  even  fatal  to  the  white. 
These  are  comparative  perfections,  not  defects  of  organisation,  and 
are  only  looked  upon  otherwise  in  our  own  habits  of  thought,  from 
associations,  or  perhaps  the  inherent  instinctive  antipathies  of  race. « 
38 
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History  gives  us  innumerable  instances  of  like  antipathies  where  the 
differences  are  much  slighter  than  between  European  and  African  ; 
indeed,  sometimes  where  they  are  only  imaginary,  or  existing  in  moral 
or  religious  opposition. 

And  suppose  the  negro  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  different  species  of 
the  genus  homo,  ^^'hether  that  difference  has  grown  up  by  an  inde- 
pendent evolution  from  lost  tribes,  which  would  have  shown  the  con- 
nexion between  the  existing  races  of  men  and  also  the  chain  of 
development  from  the  quadrumana,  and  whether  these  differences  of 
the  negro  are  due  to  a  later  or  less  degree  of  this  evolution  (and  in 
some  things  we  have  seen  the  degree  is  greater),  or  due  to  subsequent 
hybridisation  with  lost  tribes  of  anthropoid  apes,  can  be  of  no  real 
iinportance  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  latter  has  been  the  process,  it 
might  be  profitable  to  consider  the  possibility  of  domesticating  some 
stiU  untamed  variety  of  gorilla  or  orang,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
other  crosses  with  still  less  brains  and  still  better  developed  physique 
for  enduring  labor  and  servitude,  and  with  greater  docility  than  our 
last  experiment,  this  Bantu  African. 

But  indeed  there  is  no  desire  to  treat  this  subject  in  any  other  than 
the  serious  vein  used  by  this  author.  For  if  the  positions  taken 
from  Baker,  Burton,  Landor,  and  Reade,  be  correct,  that  the  negro  is 
wanting  in  sensitiveness  and  sentiment,  is  coarse  and  even  brutal  in 
his  appetites,  dull  and  incapable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture, —  he  is 
thereby  only  the  better  fitted  for  the  condition  of  a  slave  (which 
always  has  been  the  Southern  argument) ;  and  if  for  a  slave,  why  not 
for  a  free  laborer,  that  more  perfect  modern  invention  of  abject  servi- 
tude ?  Surely  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  race  proven,  would  be  the 
very  best  guaranty  for  his  continued  subjection  to  the  superior  race  ; 
and  his  subjection  or  subordination  established,  he  is  the  very  best 
peasant  we  could  get  for  our  fiery  climate. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  we  know  it  is  the  negro  laborer  that  has 
developed  our  rice-fields,  our  sugar  and  cotton,  and  thereby  given  us 
a  name  and  place  among  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  earth.  And  his 
organisation  adapts  him  to  it  supremely.  As  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Darwin  would  express  it,  in  a  style  which  is  fast  becoming  cant, 
untold  ages  of  barbarism  and  slavery  in  his  native  Africa  have,  by 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest,  perfected  a  creature  to  endure  heat 
and  labor  and  to  laugh  at  malaria.  Malaria  is  the  terror  of  the 
South  ;  much  exaggerated,  it  is  true,  and  formerly  by  ourselves  as 
well  as  foreigners  :  but  it  is  true  that  the  richest  portions  of  the 
country,  those  which  render  it  the  greatest  agricultural  surface  in  the 
world,  the  alluvial  prairies  and  bottoms,  are  covered  by  a  veil  of 
invisible,  intangible  miasma,  deadly  to  the  stranger  but  innocuous  to 
this  race.  No  doubt  there  are  healthy  spots,  ridges  and  pine-barrens 
and  sea-shores,  suitable  to  European  lungs  ;  but  these  are  poor.  The 
great  agricultural  products  come  from  fields  a  majority  of  which  are 
uninhabitable  by  us.  This  very  geographical  arrangement,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  these  two  races  are  complementary  (if  w-e  could  so 
regard  it)  the  one  of  the  other,  is  indeed  what  renders  the  South  the 
garden-spot  of  the  world  —  a  semi-tropical  climate,  nowhere  else 
>  occupied  and  attempted  to  be  tilled  by  a  highly  cultivated  branch  of 
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the  Aryan  race, —  and  their  undertaking  rendered  feasible  by  alliance 
with  this  tropically  seasoned  race  of  the  most  enduring  laborers  in  the 
world. 

Now  this  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  for  the  South,  if  all  the  posi- 
tions and  supposed  facts  are  to  be  taken  as  indisputable.  But  it 
cannot  be  so  easily  conceded  that  our  author's  ethnology  is  entirely 
correct.  Ethnology  is  a  difficult  subject,  very  obscure  and  little 
cultivated,  because  to  analyse  its  problems  requires  one  to  know  many 
things  not  known  yet.  We  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  races, 
languages,  and  religions  of  historic  and  pre-historic  ages,  to  possess 
the  data  to  go  upon.  The  age  of  conclusions  from  a  little  religious  or 
philosophical  poetry  of  one  family,  Avhereby  to  classify  and  judge  all 
other  families,  has  passed ;  and  we  must  now  know  a  people,  and  be 
able  to  compare  it  with  all  others,  in  order  to  give  a  respectable 
judgment.  Though  the  reports,  therefore,  of  our  African  travellers  are 
valuable,  exceedingly  valuable,  they  cannot  be  received  as  conclusive. 
Mr.  W.  Winwood  Reade,  and  Du  Chaillu,  the  gorilla-shooter,  declare 
that  the  negroes  are  steadily  decreasing  in  Africa.  This  is  reasonable 
from  the  circumstances.  But  are  they  like  the  other  races  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  Aryan  —  decreasing  everywhere!  Is  not  their  multi- 
plication in  America,  in  immediate  connection  with  whites,  and 
generajly  under  the  forms  of  slavery  as  often  destructive  as  fostering 
to  them,  without  example,  by  simply  the  one  process  of  generation .' 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  negroes  endured  and  multiplied  under  a  treat- 
ment in  the  West  Indies  which  utterly  annihilated  the  native  tribes  ? 
Follow  him  all  over  the  world  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  is  not  the 
negro  found  capable  of  harmonising  with  our  race  —  a}',  of  receiving  a 
sort  of  civilisation,  where  every  other, —  the  North  American  Indian, 
the  Malay  of  New  Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  the  Australian, — 
perishes  ?  Is  this  a  sign  of  inferiority  compared  with  these  races  1 
Yet  our  author  tells  us  from  David  Page,  "  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Ethiopian,  or  black  man  of  Africa,  is  inferior  both  to  the  Mongol  and 
Malay."  And  from  Capt.  Burton,  w^ho  goes  studying  psychology  in 
Eastern  Africa,  that  he  has  "no  rich  nature"  to  cultivate;  that  "for 
centuries  he  has  been  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  most  advanced 
people  of  the  Eastern  coast  (Arabs),  still  he  has  stopped  short  at  the 
threshold  of  progress."  ^apt.  Burton  does  not  tell  us  in  this  place 
that  this  intercourse  with  the  Arabs  means  the  slave  trade ;  but  he 
might  have  added,  not  only  wath  the  Arabs  in  modern  times,  but  with 
the  ancient  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Egyptians,  and  yet 
remained  the  same,  and  this  w-ould  not  have  affected  the  question. 
How  much  have  the  savage  tribes  of  Tartary  been  affected  by  near 
contiguity  with  the  Aryan  civilisation  on  the  south  and  Chinese  on 
the  east?  How  much  are  the  Samoyedes,  Lapps,  and  Esquimaux 
affected  even  to  this  day  by  not  only  contact  bilt  conquest  of  European 
races  ?  Or  take  our  owli  race,  the  gifted  Aryan,  is  it  true  or  not  that 
there  are  tribes  in  the  hills  of  Hindostan  still  utterly  untouched  by  a 
neighboring  culture  dating  back  4000  3'ears  ?  Are  there  not  Malays 
also  contiguous  to  this  ancient  civilisation  who  are  still  cannibal,  and 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  vice  and  degradation }  These  are  free 
tribes.     The  fact  of  retaining  the  same  stage  century  after  century. 
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external  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  is  a  proof  of  force  and 
stamina  in  a  race.  But  in  this  particular  instance  it  proves  nothing. 
It  only  shows  that  our  ethnologist  has  not  considered  truly  what  is 
culture,  and  the  sources  and  origin  of  it  in  every  race.  For  he  says 
(p.  168):  "No  race  can  be  elevated  from  without;  and  every  race 
must  rise  by  its  own  force  to  that  point  where  it  will  become  subject 
to  educating  influences  exercised  upon  it  by  other  races."  Here  he 
substitutes  metaphysics  for  facts.  The  facts  are  all  against  him. 
There  is  not  one  single  instance  on  record,  from  Nimrod  to  John 
Smith,  of  any  tribe,  race  or  people  elevating  itself  by  virtue  of  "  its 
own  force" — whatever  he  may  mean  by  that.  All  history  proclaims 
the  broad  fact  that  it  is  only  after  considerable  modelling  and  drilling 
by  compulsory  measures  from  without  that  any  people  reach  that  point 
whence  it  continues  to  progress  by  means  of  apparently  internal 
plastic  powers  of  its  own  ;  taking  the  example  of  others  merely  as 
lessons.  It  might  even  be  doubted  if  any,  the  most  plastic  races, 
have  reached  this  point  yet.  And  as  to  this  particular  race  discussed 
by  the  author,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  passion  and  feeling  to  say 
that  the  descendants  of  Africans  brought  to  this  continent  have  not 
advanced  industrially,  mentally,  or  morallv,  beyond  the  type  of 
"  Dahomey." 

There  is  another  great  fact  overlooked  when  sciolists  in  ethpology 
(as  we  all  are)  are  grandiloquently  talking  of  the  origin,  destinies,  and 
capacities  of  races,  on  all  of  which  matters  as  yet  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  The  races  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  —  to  what  family  of  mankind 
did  they  belong  ?  Whence  derived  they  that  science  and  culture  which, 
it  is  thought,  was  the  cradle  of  our  civilisation  ?  It  was  not  of  our 
race,  the  Aryan ;  it  was  not  Semitic.  Neither  of  these  so-called 
Caucasian  races  gave  birth  to  it ;  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  producers,  to  stamp  upon  it  their  ethnical  ideas,  social,  linguistic, 
and  religious.  Does  not  our  author  know  that  as  our  knowledge  of 
these  matters  advances  and  throws  its  light  upon  the  problems  of 
ethnology,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  people  who 
built  Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates,  and  Karnak,  and  the  Pyramids, 
were  substantially  of  the  races  peculiar  to  Africa, —  not  far  separated 
from  the  degraded  Hottentot  of  the  extreme  South,  and  will  probably 
yet  be  identified  with,  or  found  very  nearly  approximating  to,  that  same 
great  Bantu  family  which  Speke  and  Baker  and  Burton  find  on  the 
Upper  Nile  "still  mentally  and  morally  a  stagnant  pool,"  as  "com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  outer  world  as  their  own  Albert  Nyanza "  ? 
Now  explain  how  can  this  be,  that  Egypt  should  have  been  of  a 
people  allied  to  this  Bantu  race,  and  that  they  alone  of  all  the  family 
should  have  become  touched  with  civilisation  ;  nor  only  so,  were 
probably  the  first  to  receive  its  light  ?  Very  simple  and  easy  of  solution 
when  we  once  understand  what  is  culture  and  how  it  is  produced. 
Political  Economy  is  not  Ethnology  ;  but  when  the  latter  becomes 
involved  in  questions  of  civilisation,  then  it  is  necessary  to  see  what 
Social  Science  means  by  national  improvement.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  observe  that  all  civilisation,  like  political  economy,  is  involved  in 
tbe  question  of  Labor.  The  securing  and  regulation  of  labor  is  the 
first   problem.     This   is   the  force,    the   ultimate   question   in   social 
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dynamics.  Political  Economy,  which  treats  of  labor,  capital,  and 
wealth,  does  not  confound  them  ;  yet  they  all  represent  different  forms 
or  aspects  or  stages  of  the  same  force.  While  the  problem  of  wealth 
is  the  conservation  of  the  force,  its  static  aspect,  that  of  Capital  is  the 
dynamic  representative  of  labor.  And  in  connection  with  all  these, 
the  true  problem  of  civilisation  is  the  concentratioii  of  capital,  the 
collection  and  storing  and  reserving  sufficient  depots  of  wealth  as  to 
produce  or  exhibit  national  power.  Now  the  production  of  wealth, 
being  the  conservation  of  the  surplus  products  of  labor,  depends  upon 
the  organisation  of  labor ;  and  this  depends  upon  the  organisation  of 
society  ;  and  this  organisation  of  society  is  what  we  mean  by  civilisa- 
tion, and  is  the  index  to  it.  This  is  not  only  the  industrial  aspect, 
but  all  mental,  moral,  religious  and  artistic  achievements  of  culture 
are  products  of  labor,  and  are  conservations  of  that  force,  are  portions 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  They  all  have  their  source  in  labor,  and 
labor  in  organisation. 

For  this  is  the  next  observation  to  make, —  that  all  labor  is  com- 
pulsory. Our  modern  refined  notion  of  voluntary  association,  voluntary 
society,  voluntary  labor,  exists  nowhere  except  in  the  brains  of 
theorists.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  hypothetic 
solitary  man,  unconscious  of  any  instincts  except  those  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  our  observations  with  the  lov/est 
tribes,  whence  we  can  have  facts  and  something  tangible  to  go  upon. 
Organisation  is  far  advanced  in  the  very  lowest  known. 

Then  comes  the  next  principal  fact  to  be  observed :  that  all  tribes 
or  organisations  incline  to  remain  stationary  precisely  at  the  point  of 
development  we  find  them,  their  circumstances  remaining  the  same. 
This  only  discloses  one  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  society  itself;  that 
powerful  conservatism  found  in  all  organisations  without  which  none 
would  long  survive.  External  circumstances  remaining  the  same  then, 
the  ordinary  vis  inertice  of  all  things  applies  to  human  society  as  well. 
Force  from  without  (apparently)  is  as  necessary  to  move  men  as  to 
move  iron  balls.  It  will  not  do  to  snegr  at  this  as  Malmesbury  doctrine. 
It  is  not.  There  is  a  vein  of  truth  too  in  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
not  appreciated.  But  the  broad  fact  now  in  view  is  the  one  patent  to 
every  observer,  that  without  conquest,  without  compulsory  measures 
of  some  kind,  no  change  ever  takes  place  among  the  tribes  of  men ; 
no  change  for  the  better,  no  progress.  Left  to  themselves,  the 
progress,  if  any,  is  as  apt  to  be  retrograde  as  forward.  This  is  often 
the  effect  of  incomplete  conquest  also.  But  the  general  rule  is  the 
fact  that  conquest  is  the  first  step  to  progress,  for  the  conquered  as 
well  as  for  the  conqueror.  The  conquest  must  be  that  complete 
subjugation  which  renders  the  goods,  the  persons,  the  labor  of  one 
the  property  of  another.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way  originated 
unconsciously  the  appreciation  of  wealth  —  thenceforward  the  motive, 
the  aim,  the  stimulant  of  all  conquest,  progress,  and  civilisation. 
When  we  seize  upon  the  house,  the  lands,  the  cattle  of  another,  we 
may  become  conscious  of  an  increase  of  power.  This  is  wealth. 
When  we  understand  that  this  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
personal  exertions  of  that  other,  is  the  surplus  of  his  labor,  the  con- 
clusion is  possible  that  by  seizing  this  labor  also,  and  collecting  and 
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storing  these  surplus  products,  our  wealth,  or  power,  may  be  propor- 
tionally increased.  In  other  words,  that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
enslave  our  fellow-man  than  to  kill  him  for  vengeance  or  food.  Once 
arrived  at  sufficient  organisation  to  make  a  slave,  and  to  utilise  and 
accumulate  the  products  of  his  labor,  we  have  reached  the  highroad 
to  civilisation.  A  natural  condition  of  universal  liberty  and  equality 
is  the  natural  condition  of  universal  darkness  and  barbarity. 

Exertion  is  never  really  voluntary.  Driven  by  the  consciousness  of 
actual  wants,  the  appetites  of  self-preservation,  we  have  all  that  is 
possible  of  free  labor.  The  exertion  over,  its  product  is  consumed, 
the  ap^DCtite  or  motive-power  satisfied.  Here  is  no  surplus  to  be 
stored  up  for  future  use,  no  accumulation  of  the  results  of  labor. 
Once  driven  to  accumulate  these  surpluses  and  reserve  them,  and  we 
have  that  conservation  of  force  in  social  science  called  wealth.  Now 
inasmuch  as  exertion  or  labor  is  contrary  to  man's  nature,  as  motion 
to  any  other  form  of  matter,  a  surplus  is  never  produced  without 
some  external  motive-power.  All  labor  beyond  absolute  mere  balance 
to  consumption  is  unnatural  and  not  to  be  expected.  Hence,  without 
compulsory  labor  there  will  be  no  surplus  products  ;  and  if  there  are 
no  surplus  products,  there  can  be  no  accumulations,  no  conservations 
of  labor,  no  wealth ;  and  without  wealth  and  the  concentration  of 
capital,  the  very  conception  of  culture  or  civilisation  is  impossible. 
Hence  the  reasonableness  of  the  fact  above  observed,  that  no  tribe 
progresses  in  culture  until  it  conquers  another,  and  can  store  and  use 
the  accumulations  of  surplus  labor ;  or  is  conquered  by  another,  and 
forced  to  yield  an  amount  of  labor  sufficient  to  have  a  surplus  over 
and  above  absolute  consumption  and  waste.  Expressed  from  another 
point  of  view,  as  we  have  seen,  labor  is  the  dynamic  form  of  a  nation's 
power  or  force,  wealth  its  static  form  ;  and  the  continual  problem  of 
statesmen,  we  know,  is  the  relation  of  these  two,  and  how  one  may 
be  translated  into  the  other,  or  the  propositions  of  one  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  other. 

Now  we  may  return  to  the  problem  of  Egypt. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  i^icture  to  ourselves  a  period  when  the  whole 
Nile  Valley  to  the  Mediterranean  was  inhabited  by  the  same  race 
substantially  as  found  on  its  upper  branches  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and 
whom  he  has  recently  undertaken  a  commission  to  civilise  by  the  same 
process  which  made  ancient  Memphis  the  focus  of  light  to  the  world : 
conquest  and  compulsory  labor.  To  understand  this  more  easily  of 
ancient  Egypt,  we  must  look  on  a  map  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
know  the  little  which  ethnology  has  rendered  clear  of  the  territories  and 
migrations  of  the  races  which  sprung  up  in  and  still  occupy  it.  We 
see  within  the  periods  of  dim  history  the  Turanian  occupying  the 
extreme  North  and  East.  Probably  anterior  to  history  he  possessed 
the  whole.  This  is  the  race  of  the  high  steppes  and  deserts  of  the 
North.  The  South  desert-lands,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  mountains  of  Persia,  are  occupied  by  the  great  Semitic  family, 
as  it  is  called.  Between  these  two,  and  parting  them  asunder  by  the 
great  chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  lies  a  land  of  rains  and  rivers  and 
forests,  as  well  as  of  plains  and  grains  and  grasses,  extending  also 
from  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Elimalayas  of 
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India.  Here  we  have  the  lands  of  the  Aryans.  South  of  all  these 
we  observe  the  unknown  and  still  impenetrable  woods  and  fever-guarded 
plains  of  Africa,  occupied  then  by  the  yet  undisturbed  tribes  of  the 
great  Bantu  family  and  kindred  races,  upon  which  modern  civilisation 
has  only  within  some  300  years  begun  to  impinge.  One  representative 
of  this  race,  following  their  own  Nile  from  the  great  watery  plains  of 
its  source  to  where  it  goes  to  wed  itself  to  the  happy  waters  of  the 
sea  destined  to  float  the  first  ventures  of  human  culture,  by  a  single 
dark  line  for  2000  miles,  pierced  the  homes  of  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  desert.  That  dark  line  on  the  South,  into  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert  could  not  penetrate,  was  easily  crossed  and  recrossed 
when  drawn  out  in  the  attenuated  valley  of  Egypt.  Here  was  a 
circumstance  inviting  conquest  and  rendering  civilisation  possible  ; 
for  just  here  began,  probably,  the  first  dominion  of  one  race  over 
another.  Doubtless,  the  conquests  were  alternate  and  fluctuating 
in  the  long  ages.  It  was  not  alone  of  the  Semite  over  the  Bantu, 
compelling  their  degraded  hordes  to  labor  in  felling  the  timber  of  the 
Nile,  and  producing  those  fruits  and  grains  of  which  his  dry  healthy 
plains  were  comparatively  barren  ;  but  sometimes  the  tide  of  conquest 
turned,  and  the  Nile-workers  were  enabled  to  enslave  many  of  the 
desert  robbers.  The  general  feature  of  the  conquest,  however,  was 
the  influx  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  Semitic  race, 
conquering,  enslaving,  and  compelling  the  original  Bantu  to  do  that 
labor  which  he  would  not  have  done  for  himself,  and  which  the 
conqueror  would  not  and  could  not  have  done.  The  result  was,  this 
narrow  tract  became  tilled  to  a  garden  by  millions  of  slaves,  under  the 
direction  of  a  few  thousands  of  masters  ;  and  of  the  treasures  of  con- 
served force  accumulated  by  the  united  skill  of  these  masters  and 
patient  labor  of  these  slaves,  we  are  still  using  some  remnants.  No 
doubt,  there  was  some  mixing  of  the  blood  of  these  masters  and 
slaves,  so  as  in  the  ages  to  produce  the  somewhat  homogeneous  Coptic 
race  ;  but  substantially,  as  the  remains  of  their  religion  and  language 
show,  the  basis  of  that  industrious  people  was  the  same  we  now  have 
in  our  late  African  slaves.  And  though  this  continued  influx  of 
Semitic  blood  (and  after  the  conquest  of  Cambyses  some  Aryan  blood 
also)  into  Egyptian  veins,  thereby  approximating  them  more  and  more 
to  what  is  called  the  Caucasian  type,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  hybridisation  was  any  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  the 
feeble  Fellahs,  the  last  offspring  of  that  mingled  blood,  scarcely  able 
to  live  on  a  soil  which  their  purer-blooded  slave-ancestors  rendered 
the  granary  of  the  world.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  cross  between 
two  races  possesses  the  virtues  of  neither. 

But  now  there  is  a  practical  lesson  to  us  Southerners  from  this  bit 
of  ethnology  and  Egyptian  history.  Every  one  of  our  rivers  may,  by 
a  wise  combination  of  the  analogous  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  be  made  a  Nile  Valley,  every  pine-barren  rendered  a  Tadmor 
of  light  to  the  world.  The  true  answer  then  to  make  to  Capt.  Burton, 
the  psychologist,  and  Du  Chaillu,  the  gorilla-killer,  is  that  being  made 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  The  more  childish  in  mind  these  African 
savages,  with  their  stalwart  carcases,  the  better  for  the  purpose.  The 
true  way  to  arrest  their  decay  and  extinction  —  true  mercy  to  them  — 
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is  conquest,  subjugation,  servitude,  in  some  form.  It  need  not  be 
domestic  slavery  as  now  almost  universal  amongst  them,  but  it  must 
include  the  idea  of  compulsory  labor ;  and  this  we  are  learning  in 
America  to  be  the  best  and  most  humane  treatment  of  our  own  native 
savages.  It  may  be  superintended  by  such  authority  as  to  render  it 
as  just  and  regular  as  the  free  labor  of  Europe,  but  it  should  also  be 
as  systematic  and  compulsory.  This  is  culture  and  the  road  to  civil- 
isation, no  matter  what  the  race  —  Chinese,  Aryan,  Semitic,  or  Negro. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  lesson  of  Egypt,  the  subjugation  of  the 
negro  race  and  compulsory  training  of  him  as  a  laborer  is  not  only  the 
only  road  to  his  civilisation,  but  promises  a  high  degree  of  it. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  elucidation  of  these  notes,  and  much 
more  is  necessary  to  be  said  to  enable  us  fully  to  understand  the 
riddle  of  Southern  society  and  politics,  because  much  more  depends 
on  a  just  comprehension  of  a  true  political  economy  than  on  any 
questions  of  ethnology.  Devoting  itself  heretofore  to  questions  of 
industry  or  the  division  of  labor,  and  to  exchange.  Political  Economy 
has  comparatively  overlooked  the  more  primary  and  important  relations 
of  labor  itself,  and  wealth  the  conservation  of  labor,  and  civilisation 
which  is  the  concentration  of  wealth.  These  properly  founded,  would 
lead  at  least  that  class  among  us  capable  of  thinking  into  a  theoretic 
conception  of  our  difficulties,  the  cause  of  them,  and  the  remedy. 
And  this  would  lead  us  quite  away  from  the  shallow  and  hackneyed 
subject  of  the  negro  and  his  incapacities.  We  want  in  him  no  capacity 
except  that  of  a  laborer ;  constructive  elements  enough  of  course  to 
render  him  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic  being  presumed.  Not 
denying  to  the  negro  mental  capacities  beyond  this,  as  our  author  does 
(for  we  do  not  yet  know  what  he  may  be  capable  of),  but  assuming 
only  that  these  "moral  discoveries  "  are  well  founded,  he  has  sufficient 
for  organisation,  and  beyond  that  it  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  mental 
endowments  are  any  advantage  in  any  race.  Laboring  hands  are  of 
more  consequence  than  seething  brains :  at  any  rate,  in  our  age  of  the 
world  brain-energy  seems  to  be  a  more  abundant  commodity  than 
bones  and  sinews. 

Really,  when  we  look  upon  the  problems  of  civilisation,  of  govern- 
ment, of  political  economy,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  in  the  Cosmogony 
of  Descartes.  Give  me  matter  and  motion,  said  he,  and  I  can  con- 
struct the  universe.  As  he  supposed  —  anticipating  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Kant,  afterwards  elaborated  by  La  Place,  and  since 
expressed  with  such  simple  sublimity  in  the  Eureka  of  our  own  Edgar 
A.  Poe, —  space  is  filled  with  attenuated  matter.  The  atoms  we  may 
suppose  originally  equal  and  equidistant ;  though  as  yet  there  are  no 
atoms,  but  only  as  it  were  their  ethereal  essence.  Until  touched  by 
motion,  the  first  organic  law,  nothing  existed  of  those  things  which 
could  exist ;  for  as  yet  there  was  neither  light  nor  heat,  nor  form,  nor 
so  much  as  that  hypothetical  chemical  atom  which  has  definite  weight 
and  proportions.  All  was  universal  equilibrium,  rest,  darkness,  and 
nihility.  But  now  supply  motion  (and  this  physical  conception  of  the 
great  founder  of  modern  philosophy,  which  had  been  permitted  to 
sleep  for  two  hundred  years  as  a  metaphysical  nonentity,  is  of  late 
about  to  be  revived  by  the  labors  of  Mayer,  Grove,  Tyndal,  and  other 
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pillars  of  modern  science,  and  received  as  the  ultimate  analysis  of  all 
the  forms  of  force)  —  supply  motion  to  the  universal  darkness,  and  — 
deriving  his  illustration  from  the  falling  of  a  body  through  the  air  or 
water  —  a  whirl  is  communicated  to  that  universal  basic  nihility,  matter, 
the  first  effect  of  which  is  to  create  a  vortex  of  motion  or  force,  thereby 
creating  the  first  form  of  material  substance  —  an  atom  of  definite 
laws  and  forces.  As  the  whirl  continues  in  this  awful  dance  of  being, 
atom  seizes  upon  atom,  the  motion  increasing  as  the  voxtex  expands, 
until  atom  after  atom  is  drawn  into  closer  contiguity  and  condensed  in 
these  centres  of  motion.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  vortices 
and  the  degrees  of  condensation,  we  have  the  phenomena  of  material 
worlds  —  limited  extension,  action  and  re-action  upon  each  other,  heat 
and  light :  the  last,  in  the  conception  of  the  philosopher,  the  first  and 
grandest  phenomenon  of  matter  and  creature  of  his  vortices. 

Now  whether  this  grand  poetry  of  Nature's  universal  frame  has  any 
foundation  in  physics  or  not,  it  wonderfully  illustrates  the  facts  of 
Social  Science.  If  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as  universal  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  equality  among  men  for  a  moment,  this  would  be 
tantamount  to  universal  darkness.  Political  economists  have  actually 
calculated  that  if  all  that  represents  the  wealth  and  power  of  nations 
were  assessed  at  its  current  value,  and  divided  out  equally  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  it  could  be  devoured  in  a  single  day,  leaving 
us  without  fields,  without  houses,  without  ships,  without  commerce, 
letters,  learning,  or  any  of  those  representatives  of  concentrated  capital 
which  constitute  the  power  of  a  people  and  the  light  of  civilisation. 
But  now  put  this  dark  mass  of  ignorance  and  helpless  inanities  into 
motion  (and  in  this  instance  the  passions  of  man  readily  supply  that 
motive-power  which  the  philosopher  in  his  speculations  knew  not  how 
to  obtain  for  his  cosmos)  —  supply  motion;  let  individual  act  upon 
individual  ;  subdue  and  concentrate  in  one  the  power  of  two,  of 
many  in  one,  by  the  force  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon,  social 
organisation ;  and  each  centre  of  wealth  or  power  becomes  a  vortex 
of  light,  ever  widening  in  its  influence,  until  in  a  great  civilised  people 
we  find  it  concentrated  into  armies  and  navies,  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical organisations,  foundations  of  industry  and  learning,  and  all 
those  institutions  which  distinguish  culture  from  barbarism. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that,  inasmuch  as  the  producer  is  also  a  consumer, 
there  must  be  a  surplus  produced  by  each  in  order  to  have  any  force 
over  to  add  to  any  of  these  centres  of  wealth  or  light,  and  that  the 
greatest  light  or  force  is  coincident  with  the  greatest  concentration  of 
these  accumulations  in  its  Cartesian  vortices.  We  have  already  seen 
that  no  surplus  could  in  all  probability  ever  be  produced  voluntarily. 
As  in  physics  light  and  heat  are  the  product  of  arrested  motion,  in 
social  force  it  is  the  result  of  the  arrest,  the  clashing,  the  concentration 
of  two  or  more  currents  of  force  and  their  concentration  into  one. 
This  does  not  happen  except  by  the  machinery  of  social  organisation, 
which  in  ideal  action  puts  every  individual  or  several  power  into  action 
to  increase  the  products  of  the  labor  of  each  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  by  the  same  perfected  machinery  has  the  power  of  collecting  and 
storing  every  surplus  for  future  use.  Production  and  conservation 
increased  to  their  utmost  capacity,  we  would  have  an  example  of  wealth, 
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wealth  concentrated  into  the  fewest  hands  ;  and  we  would  have  the 
greatest  light  of  civilisation  or  culture  in  a  people. 

It  does  seem  that  Southern  statesmanship,  since  our  unhappy 
revolution,  has  forgotten  these  plain  principles.  We  could  see  and 
know  and  boast  of  our  former  institutions,  that  the  effect  of  slavery  was 
the  production  of  the  greatest  surplus  of  labor,  the  conservation  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  it  in  its  most  concentrated  form  and  in  the 
fewest  hands  :  hence  the  apparent  wealth  and  light  and  glory  of  the 
South.  But  it  seems  we  fail  now  to  perceive  that  our  wealth  is  not 
materially  diminished,  notwithstanding  Emancipation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  poverty  and  bankruptcy  almost  universal  among 
us.  To  show  that  this  poverty  is  only  apparent,  let  us  return  to  the 
sequel  of  that  nebular  hypothesis  already  alluded  to,  for  an  illustra- 
tion. Kant  imagined  that  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the  process  of 
concentration  ;  that  after  matter  had  all  tended  to  these  centres  of 
motion,  and  centre  became  united  to  centre  until  there  was  but  one 
vortex  of  matter  and  motion,  the  motion  would  cease  as  it  were  by 
its  own  limitation,  or  the  converse  powers  of  repulsion  predominate 
(to  use  another  expression  for  the  same  thing),  and  universal  diffusion 
would  again  take  place, —  again  to  repeat  another  gradual  concentra- 
tion ;  and  so  on  ad  infinltinn.  Yet  it  is  manifest  in  all  this  imaginary 
revolution  of  matter,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  remains  constant  all 
the  while  ;  the  distribution  is  different.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
has  taken  place  among  us  socially.  The  actual  loss  of  Southern 
wealth  by  waste,  by  consumption,  by  the  destruction  of  war,  was  great, 
very  great ;  but  the  loss  was  not  generally  distributed,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  general  comparative  poverty.  Redistribution  of 
capital  alone  accounts  for  it.  Our  capital  was  released  from  its  con- 
centrating energy.  Emancipation,  like  an  agrarian  law\  divided  the 
wealth  again  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  It  left  the 
planter  his  improvements  houses,  stores,  and  cash,  if  he  had  any,  and 
gave  the  laborer  his  slave-value  to  bear  away  in  his  hands.  The 
planter  still  has  the  same  amount  of  static  capital,  but  the  dynamic 
capital  is  represented  now  by  the  freedmen.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  both 
these  retaining  their  original  normal  force,  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  not  diminished.  And  this  normal  force  it  is  evident  they  will  retain, 
provided  one  of  them,  the  dynamic  energy  or  labor,  remains  the  same. 
As  a  fact,  this  it  has  not  done.  Supposing  the  number  of  laborers,  or 
the  static  amount  of  labor,  remains  the  same,  we  know  it  is  dissi- 
pated now  in  so  many  thousand  channels  and  rills  of  idleness, 
frivolity,  and  vice,  that  by  no  means  the  same  amount  as  represented 
by  slavery  is  applied  to  the  production  of  wealth.  The  difference 
between  these  two  quantities  represents  the  real  loss  to  the  South 
in  the  dynamic  constituent  of  its  capital ;  but  as  the  labor  is 
still  here  in  the  persons  of  the  laborers,  the  static  force  is  but  little 
changed.  In  this  the  difference  will  be  in  the  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  loss  by  change  in  the  organisation  of  labor. 

But  now  the  practical  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
one  point  for  the  exercise  of  our  Southern  constructive  powers  :  how 
to  render  this  large  amount  of  static  force,  locked  up  in  idleness, 
ignorance    and   vice,    again   dynamic.     This   is  the   problem   of  our 
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statesmanship.  This  solved,  and  we  will  find  that  losses  and  bank- 
ruptcies and  poverty  were  only  apparent.  Wisdom  ought  to  teach  us, 
and  ought  to  have  taught  us,  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  a  return  to 
the  effete  and  defunct  institution  of  slavery  in  any  form  ;  that  no  form 
of  peonage,  or  other  personal  disabilities  or  ligatures,  would  answer 
the  purpose.  With  the  old-world  lessons  before  us  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  now  enacting  every  hour,  how  could  we  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  was  no  halting-place  between  absolute  personal  bondage  and 
perfect  personal  liberty  to  the  laborer  ? 

To  condense  and  shorten  this  argument  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  come  to  those  things  which  have  ruptured  the  harmony  in  this 
country  between  labor  and  capital, —  in  which  want  of  harmony 
v,e  know  lies  the  loss  to  our  active  capital.  There  are  some  within 
our  power  to  amend.  We  know  that  political  causes  have  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  the  more  subtle  ones  of  dissipation  and  change 
of  direction  of  our  energies ;  and  among  other  political  and  semi- 
political  causes  are  to  be  counted  these  unfortunate  discussions  of 
race,  with  the  usual  rousing  of  social  animosities.  During  the  existence 
of  our  old  institutions  these  antipathies  could  not  be  aroused,  because 
of  the  coordination  of  the  various  ranks  of  society.  Each  knew  his 
bounds,  beyond  which  it  was  not  desirable  to  pass.  But  the  kindling  ' 
of  them  now  is  the  more  'unfortunate,  taxed  as  we  are  already  to  the 
utmost  to  restore  the  simple  industrial  equilibrium  of  capital  and  labor. 
If  it  had  been  possible,  we  ought  to  have  spared  ourselves  the  addi- 
tional complications  of  race  and  color. 

In  this  view  therefore,  as  tending  to  retard  those  constructive 
forces  again  at  work  among  us,  communications  like  this  of  "  Moral 
Discoveries  in  Africa,"  especially  of  such  ability,  are  very  much  to  be 
deprecated.  Authors  of  such  are  but  playing  into  the  hands  of  our 
worst  enemies,  whose  immediate  interest  it  is  to  foment  differences  and 
discord  between  the  two  races  at  the  South,  upon  the  old  adage. 
Divide  et  impcra.  And  it  is  believed  that  much  of  the  blame  lies 
upon  our  own  treatment  of  these  questions.  If  to  ourselves  we  were 
only  true,  as  well  as  to  that  dependent  race  whom  we  should  not  hate 
and  fear  but  cherish  as  the  best  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  we  would  not  have  to  complain  of  "our  stars,"  nor  dread 
"carpet-baggers"  and  "Congo  villages." 

Lawrence  C.  Johnson. 


SOMETHING   ABOUT   CATS. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


N  one  of  our  flourishing  Western  cities  a  curious  will  was  recently 
offered  for  probate.  The  testator,  a  rich  and  eccentric  business 
man,  disinherits  all  his  natural  heirs,  and  devises  the  entire  property 
in  trust  for  the  establishment  of  an  Infirmary  for  Cats.  "  It  provides 
areas  for  that  sweet  amatory  converse  so  dear  to  the  feline  heart,  and 
rat-holes  of  the  most  ravishing  nature  are  to  be  kept  constantly 
stocked.  The  most  ingenious  contrivances  are  provided  for  securing 
to  the  rat  a  chance  for  escape,  so  that  the  cats  may  not  lose  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase  by  finding  their  prey  come  too  easily.  High  walls 
are  to  be  built  with  gentle  sloping  roofs,  for  the  moonlight  promenade 
and  other  nocturnal  amusements  of  the  cats."  Aware  of  the  greater 
partiality  of  the  tender  sex  for  his  favorites,  he  provides  that  no 
male  person  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  under  any  pretext 
whatever.  Finally,  he  orders  his  body  to  be  disposed  of  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  accordeon,  "  which  shall 
be  played  in  the  auditorium  of  the  cat  infirmary  by  one  of  the  regular 
nurses,  to  be  selected  for  that  purpose  exclusively,  the  playing  to  be 
kept  up  forever  and  ever,  without  cessation  day  or  night,  in  order 
that  the  cats  may  have  the  privilege  of  always  hearing  and  enjoying 
that  instrument  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  their  natural  voice." 
Of  course  his  heirs  contest  the  will.  Be  the  result  of  this  litigation 
what  it  may,  it  has  suggested  some  reflections  as  to  the  partiality  with 
which  the  cat  has  ever  been  regarded  by  mankind.  Personally  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  animal.  I  have  always  believed  with  Buffon 
that  "the  cat  is  a  treacherous  servant,  only  retained  from  necessity  in 
order  to  keep  away  another  less  domestic  and  still  more  treacherous  ; " 
and  hence  I  never  could  understand  how  any  one  could  pet  and  fondle 
so  malicious  a  creature.  Yet  this  latter  treatment  has  been  accorded 
it  from  the  earliest  times.  Among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  the  cat 
was  consecrated  to  the  chaste  Diana,  which  may  serve  to  explain  in 
some  degree  why  he  is  even  now  so  great  a  favorite  with  our  maiden 
friends.  The  Egyptians  went  still  further  ;  they  had  a  goddess  named 
Bast,  jvho  is  represented  as  having  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  bearing  in 
her  hand  the  sistnim,  symbol  of  universal  harmony.  The  animal  was 
worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  as  her  living  image,  and  after 
its  death  was  embalmed  and  buried  with  ceremonial  pomp.  Several 
monuments  of  deceased  wives  bear  the  inscription  Techan  (Cat)  as  a 
mark  of  this  goddess's  patronage,  and  to  this  day  many  husbands,  not 
even  dreaming  of  this  ancient  custom,  "  kitten  "  their  wives  as  a  term 
of  affectionate  endearment. 

Cat-worship,  though  hardly  a  religion  in  modern  Christian  society, 
has  not  been  wholly  interrupted  since  those  old  Egyptian  times  ;  for 
although  no  longer  bandaged  up  and  transformed  into  a  mummy  after 
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death,  the  animal  is  now  petted  and  surrounded  by  attentions  and 
caresses  during  life,  which  it  must  certainly  prefer  to  post-mortem 
deification. 

Curiously  enough,  the  conflict  of  ancient  authorities  leaves  the 
symbolism  of  the  cat  enveloped  in  mystery.  One  author  says  that 
the  cat  was  worshipped  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  because  the  pupil 
of  the  animal's  eye  follows  in  its  proportions  the  height  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  this  respect  represents  that  wonderful 
luminary.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  Iris  and 
Osiris  says  that  "  the  image  of  the  cat  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
sistrum  as  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  because  of  the  variety  of  its  skin, 
and  because  it  favors  the  night,  and  because  the  pupil  of  its  eye 
dilates  and  enlarges  during  the  full  moon,  while  it  contracts  and 
diminishes  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane."  Not  being  able  to 
reconcile  these  differences,  we  can  only  assume  that  the  cat  was 
accepted  as  a  symbol  of  both  luminaries. 

A  distinguished  Eastern  traveller  and  scholar  says  it  is  a  prevailing 
belief  among  the  Arabs  that  the  Djinns  assume  this  form  in  order  to 
haunt  their  houses  ;  and  on  this  subject  they  tell  the  most  extravagant 
stories  worthy  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  The  inhabitants 
of  Thebes  are  still  more  superstitious,  and  their  fervid  imagination 
poetises  the  lethargic  sleep  occasioned  by  catalepsy.  They  pretend 
that  when  a  woman  gives  birth  to  twins,  the  last  born  (called  by  them 
haracy)  experiences  during  certain  periods  of  its  life  an  irresistible 
desire  for  certain  dishes,  and  in  order  the  more  easily  to  satisfy  its 
appetite,  assumes  the  forms  of  different  animals,  most  frequently 
that  of  the  cat.  During  this  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  another 
body,  the  human  being  remains  as  inanimate  as  a  corpse  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  soul  has  satisfied  its  desires,  it  returns  to  restore  its  habitual 
form  to  life.  He  continues  : — "  Having  one  day  killed  a  cat  which  was 
committing  many  depredations  in  my  kitchen  at  Longsor,  a  neighboring 
druggist  came,  almost  dead  with  alarm,  and  implored  me  to  spare 
these  animals  in  future,  telling  me  that  his  daughter,  having  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  baracy,  often  adopted  the  form  of  a  cat  to  eat  my  dessert.'" 

But  our  modern  Dianas  need  not  seek  a  justification  for  their 
preference  in  the  high  estimation  accorded  their  favorite  in  the  super- 
stitions and  worship  of  ancient  and  modern  heathens.  Many  men  of 
mighty  minds,  who  in  all  times  have  engraved  their  names  on  the 
world's  history,  have  displayed  an  unaccountable  fondness  for  the  cat  — 
a  partiality  that  was  frequently  evidenced  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The 
memory  of  the  Sultan  El-Daher-Beybars,  who  reigned  over  Egypt  and 
Syria  about  the  year  1260  of  our  era,  and  who  has  been  compared  to 
Caesar  in  bravery  and  to  Nero  in  cruelty,  should  be  held  in  especial 
veneration  by  the  entire  feline  race  ;  for  at  his  death,  like  our  modern 
testator,  he  bequeathed  a  garden,  called  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  by  a 
name  signifying  "  The  Cat's  Vineyard,"  and  situated  near  his  mosque, 
just  outside  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  as  a  refuge  and  support  for  needy 
and  ownerless  cats.  Unfortunately,  the  hard-hearted  Cadis  who  had 
charge  of  this  bequest  have  attended  to  their  duty  so  negligently 
that  the  garden  was  sold  and  resold  under  various  pretexts,  until 
finally  it  only  yielded  a  pitiful  revenue  of  a  few  piastres,  which,  however, 
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is  still  invested  in  the  purchase  of  such  food  as  cats  are  supposed  to 
relish  most,  and  which  is  doled  out  to  them  at  a  certain  hour  every 
day.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Italy.  A  cloister  still  exists  near 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  which  is  used  as  an  asylum 
for  cats.  Whoever  cannot  or  will  not  keep  his  cat,  carries  it  to  this 
cloister,  where  it  is  well  cared  for ;  while  any  one  desiring  to  procure 
one  of  these  animals,  can  go  there  and  select  any  that  suits  him,  as 
they  have  them  of  all  kinds,  ages,  and  colors. 

Mahomet,  too,  one  of  the  world's  great  reformers,  the  founder  of  a 
creed  that  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuries  not  only  lives  and 
flourishes  but  actually  numbers  more  disciples  than  any  other  of  the 
numerous  sects  into  which  mankind  is  divided,  was  devoted  to  a  cat 
which  was  made  immortal  by  the  following  legend  : — One  day  he  was 
in  his  study  meditating  upon  his  philosophic  theories  ;  his  cat,  Muezza, 
was  lying  on  the  skirts  of  his  robe.  The  prophet  sat  meditating  a  long 
while  ;  the  cat  fell  asleep.  The  hour  arrived  when  Mahomet  must  go 
to  his  devotions  ;  so  he  took  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  the  ends  of  his 
skirt  on  which  Muezza  was  sleeping,  and  arose,  happy  at  not  having 
disturbed  the  animal's  slumbers. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  famous  Lord  Chesterfield  showed  his 
affection  for  the  race  by  bequeathing  pensions  to  his  cats  and  their 
descendants  ;  and  not  many  years  since  a  law-suit  created  some 
commotion  in  French  society.  A  brother  attacked  his  sister's  sanity, 
adducing  as  an  evidence  of  it  the  f^ict  that  she  wore  the  tooth  of  a 
deceased  cat  set  in  a  ring.  M.  Cre'mieux,  the  celebrated  advocate, 
pleaded  the  lady's  cause.  After  citing  several  instances  of  famous 
characters  who  in  our  own  day  had  exhibited  a  similar  attachment  to 
the  feline  race,  he  related  the  following  anecdote  of  a  distinguished 
soldier: — "The  name  of  General  Houdaille  is  known  to  you  all,  brave 
as  his  sword,  who  rose  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  that  of  General 
of  Artillery.  He  preserved  even  to  his  death  a  true  tenderness  for  cats. 
He  kept  three  of  them  always  with  him  in  his  bachelor  apartments. 
Forced  to  lead  the  regiment,  of  which  he  was  then  Colonel,  from 
Toulouse  to  Metz,  and  accidentally  leaving  his  cats  behind,  he  retui'ned 
to  Toulouse  for  the  sole  jDurpose  of  getting  them,  and  carried  them  to 
his  new  garrison." 

Cardinal  Richelieu  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  surrounded  in 
his  study  by  kittens,  whose  gambollings  amused  him.  But  he  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  lover  of  cats,  for  so  soon  as  the  poor  kittens 
reached  the  age  of  three  months,  he  would  send  them  away  and  sup]Dly 
their  place  with  younger  ones.  And  Cardinal  Wolsey  during  his 
audietices  of  State,  always  had  his  cat  seated  on  a  bench  beside  him. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  cat,  to  facilitate  whose 
comings  and  goings  a  hole  was  cut  in  the  door  of  his  study ;  and 
when  she  had  kittens,  we  all  know  that  the  great  philosopher  caused 
another  and  a  smaller  hole  to  be  cut  in  the  door  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  little  ones.  And  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
famous  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Whittington,  and  his  no  less  famous 
cat  ?  I  am  aware  that  certain  restless,  irreverent  spirits,  following  the 
iconoclastic  tendencies  of  the  age,  have  sought  to  throw  discredit  upon 
this  story,  by  asserting  that  "cat"  is  a  corruption  of  a  Scandinavian 
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word  signifying  "  cargo,"  and  that  the  future  Lord  Mayor  was  an 
enterprising  tradesman  who  brought  a  full-freighted  vessel  to  London. 
But  I  am  too  devout  a  worshipper  of  my  youthful  idols  to  suffer  this 
one  to  be  broken  by  any  such  ruthless  etymologists. 

AL  Champfleury,  a  distinguished  French  litterateur,  describing  a 
visit  to  Victor  Hugo,  says  : — "  I  was  received  in  a  room  decorated  with 
tapestries  and  Gothic  monuments.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  large 
red  dais,  on  which  a  cat  was  throned  that  seemed  proudly  to  await  the 
homage  of  visitors.  It  was  Victor  Hugo's  cat ;  the  same,  perhaps, 
whose  idleness  and  indolence  earned  for  it  the  name  of  '  Chanoine ' 
in  the  Lcttres  sur  le  Rhin.^^ 

Theophile  Gautier,  one  of  the  only  three  living  Frenchmen  who 
in  the  opinion  of  Alexander  Dumas  "write  French  correctly,"  curiously 
enough  divided  his  affections  between  cats  and  white  mice.  Sainte- 
Beuve  allowed  his  cat  to  roam  at  will  over  his  desk  in  the  midst  of 
papers  and  memoranda  that  no  servant  would  have  dared  to  disarrange. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  citing  innumerable  instances  of  this  infatuation 
in  distinguished  living  authors. 

Surely,  after  such  illustrious  examples,  we  cannot  blame  the  poor 
lone  woman  who,  doomed  to  a  life  of  hopeless  celibacy,  neither  husband 
nor  child  nor  family,  but  needing  some  object  on  which  to  vent  the 
sentiments  of  affection  and  love  with  which  her  breast  naturally  over- 
flows, lavishes  her  caresses  on  the  head  of  a  cat,  her  only  friend. 

Emblazoned  in  heraldr}-,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  petted  by  old 
maids,  object  of  the  warrior's  solicitude  and  sharer  of  the  statesman's 
cabinet,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  cat  had  not  been  immortal- 
ised by  the  poet's  pen  or  the  painter's  pencil.  Happily,  the  most 
famous  poets  have  not  disdained  to  sing  his  praises.  Petrarch  loved 
his  cat  almost  as  devotedly  as  he  did  the  lovely  Laura,  sang 
sonnets  to  its  charms,  and  when  it  died,  had  it  embalmed  after  the 
Egyptian  custom.  Tasso  addressed  one  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets 
to  his  cat.  The  pure  and  gentle  Cowper,  and  the  bitter  and  cynical 
Baudelaire,  have  alike  attuned  their  lyre  to  its  praise  ;  and  most  of 
us  have  read  Gray's  humorous  lines  "  On  the  death  of  a  favorite  cat 
drowned  in  a  tub  of  gold  fishes." 

Painters  too,  like  Godfrey  Mind,  the  Raphael  of  cats,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  and  others  of  large  reputation,  have  devoted  time  and  talent 
to  transferring  its  image  to  immortal  canvass  ;  while  romancists  like 
Poe  in  America,  and  Hoffman  in  Germany,  have  either  made  it  the 
subject  of,  or  interwoven  its  pranks  in  some  of  their  most  fantastic  and 
highly-wrought  stories. 

Henceforward,  therefore,  I  shall  not  ridicule  my  young  lady  ffiends 
when  I  see  them  bestow  affectionate  caresses  on  cats,  however  much 
I  may  envy  the  latter  their  good  fortune.  And  here  a  reflection 
suggests  itself.  When  the  love-stricken  Romeo  sees  the  fair  Juliet 
"  lean  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,"  he  exclaims  : — 

"  Oh  !    that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand 
That  I  might  kiss  that  cheek  !  " 

And  so  lovers  innumerable  have  sighed  to  be  pet  birds,  poodles,  rings, 
girdles,  even  the  breeze  that  fans  the  loved  one's  cheek  —  anything 
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to  obtain  the  caresses  lavished  upon  these.     Indeed,  one  sentimental 
youth  very  modestly  limited  his  aspirations  as  follows : — -. 

"  I  wish  I  was  the  looking-glass 

That  hangs  upon  your  parlor  wall, 
For  then  I  know  whene'er  you  pass 
You'd  look  at  me  —  that's  all  !  " 

But  no  one,  so  far  as  my  researches  extend,  has  ever  yet  aspired  to  be 
his  fair  one's  cat,  the  object  of  so  many  tender  and  affectionate  caresses. 

But  alas  !  the  cat  has  not  always  found  admirers.  Many  have  been 
its  detractors.  Bufifon  says  some  very  disparaging  things  about  it,  and 
so  does  Cuvier.  Chateaubriand  (who  was  so  noted  for  his  devotion 
to  the  feline  race  that  Pope  Leo  XII.  presented  him  with  his  cat 
Micetto  as  a  mark  of  esteem)  was  often  compelled  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  his  favorites  against  the  denunciations  and  aspersions  of  his 
learned  friends  ;  while  the  academician  Moncrieff  was  heartily  ridiculed 
by  his  compeers  for  having  allowed  his  partiality  for  these  animals  to 
betray  him  into  publishing  a  book  on  cats.  Songs,  pamphlets,  squibs, 
and  epigrams  were  showered  upon  his  devoted  head,  all  satirising  the 
"historian  of  cats."  In  this  attack  Voltaire  and  Grimm  were  particu- 
larly prominent. 

I  might  prolong  this  article  indefinitely  by  giving  descriptions  of  the 
cat,  its  supple,  graceful  form,  its  many-colored  furry  skin,  its  velvety 
paws,  in  which  lie  concealed  but  ever  ready  for  use  its  sharp  claws, 
effective  weapons  of  attack  and  defence.  I  might  relate  numerous 
anecdotes  of  its  sagacity,  or  as  some  philosophers  hold,  intelligence  ;  its 
devotion  to  those  who  show  it  kindness,  its  maternal  affection  and  care 
for  its  young,  its  usefulness  in  the  household,  and  the  various  good 
qualities  claimed  for  it  by  its  admirers.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  Nothing 
I  could  add  would  increase  the  attachment  of  those  who  already  befriend 
it ;  while  as  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  always  had  a  prejudice 
against  the  race,  I  trust  sufficient  has  been  said  to  take  away  the  sharp 
edge  of  that  prejudice,  and  to  induce  a  kindlier  feeling  for  the  poor 
little  animal. 

Jos.  WiNTHROP  Moses. 
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For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


'HEN  Grayson  proposed  to  write  the  life  of  Petigru,  the  friends 
of  both  rejoiced.  When,  after  Grayson's  death,  his  daughter 
published  the  sketch  which  bears  that  title,  disappointment  at  the 
nieagreness  of  the  performance  was  mingled  with  regret  that  he 
should  have  undertaken  that  to  which  the  sequel  proved  him  so 
unequal.  They  had  been  classmates  in  college,  friends  and  corres- 
pondents through  life  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gray- 
son's accomplishments  and  keen  appreciation  of  whatever  was  culti- 
vated in  taste  or  noble  in  character,  would  delight  in  the  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  own  literary  reputation  by  presenting  in  detail  to  the 
public  the  traits  of  wit  and  humor,  the  profound  learning  and  noble 
character  of  his  friend.  It  had  been  well  for  both  if  his  effort  in  that 
direction  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames,  for  it  is  unequal  alike  to 
the  subject  and  the  author. 

After  all,  the  story  of  Mr.  Petigru's  life  has  little  to  interest  the 
general  reader.  He  held  no  office,  filled  no  public  station.  Differing 
totally  in  politics  from  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  the  position 
he  held  among  them  was  the  simple  result  of  his  wit,  learning,  and 
character.  He  was  born  on  the  loth  May  1789,  in  Abbeville  District, 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Pettigrew,  as  the  name  was  then  spelt,  and 
Louise  Gibert  his  wife.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Jean  Louis 
Gibert,  a  bold,  faithful,  and  indefatigable  minister  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church,  who,  together  with  his  flock,  sought  safety  in 
Carolina  from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  They  established  themselv.es  at  New 
Bordeaux,  in  Abbeville,  where  they  received  a  grant  from  George  III. 
Many  of  their  descendants  still  live  there  ;  and  though  cotton  has 
superseded  silk  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  latter  is  still  cultivated, 
spun,  and  woven  for  domestic  purposes  on  many  of  the  farms,  whose 
neatness  and  rustic  decorations  testify  to  the  descent  of  their  proprie- 
tors. The  father,  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  some  cultivation,  was 
more  amiable  than  prosperous  ;  and  the  task  of  aiding  his  frugal  and 
charming  mother  devolved  at  an  early  age  on  the  eldest  son'.  To 
her  he  was  always  devoted ;  from  her  he  inherited  the  taste  which 
gave  so  exquisite  a  charm  to  his  social  intercourse,  and  to  her  descen- 
dants has  he  limited  by  his  will  the  right  to  purchase  the  old  home- 
stead in  Abbeville  after  the  expiration  of  the  life-estate  of  his  sister. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Petigru  was  sent  to  the  school  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Waddell,  at  Willington,  in  Abbeville  District,  the  most 
famous  that  ever  existed  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  here  that 
McDuffie,   Legare,    and    many  other    able    men    less    widely  known, 
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received  their  early  education.  It  was  indeed  a  sort  of  Rugby.  The 
students  Hved  in  log-cabins,  studied  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  old  oaks  and  hickories,  and  were  called  to  their  recitation  by  the 
sound  of  the  horn.  Their  meat  was  corn-bread  and  bacon,  and  their 
amusements  consisted  of  athletic  exercises  in  a  beautiful  rolling 
country  and  bracing  atmosphere.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years, 
and  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in 
the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  under  its  first  President,  Dr. 
Maxcy.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  the  means  of  education,  he 
taught  as  an  assistant  in  the  Columbia  Academy  ;  yet  he  was  graduated 
in  1809  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class,  and  found  time  during  his 
course  of  college  study  and  school-teaching  to  read  much  ;  nay  even, 
like  most  clever  men,  to  write  verse  of  no  indifferent  character.  Pope 
and  Dryden  were  his  favorite  poets,  and  the  taste  thus  early  formed 
continued  through  life. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  he  secured,  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  a  school  on  the  Eutaws,  in  the  lower  part  of  St.  Luke's  Parish. 
Here  for  two  years  he  taught,  and  studied  law.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  the  Beaufort  College,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  which  was  then  vacant.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  not  successful ;  Mr.  Hurlbut,  a  native  of  New  England, 
was  elected,  and  Mr.  Petigru  went  back  to  St.  Luke's  and  the  law. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  became  intimate  at  Whitehall,  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Mrs.  Heyward,  with  whose  son  Tom  he  estab- 
lished relations  of  friendship.  The  society  was  cultivated  and  witt}', 
but  retained  much  of  the  fashions  of  earlier  times.  We  remember  his 
account  of  one  of  the  dinners  at  which  an  old  General  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  other  distinguished  guests  occupied  the  seats  of  honor,  while 
he  and  Tom  Heyward  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  "  below  the 
salt."  An  occasional  phrase  caught  by  the  juniors  caused  them  to 
prick  up  their  ears.  After  the  guests  had  gone,  Mrs.  Heyward  some- 
what embarrassed  her  young  friend  by  asking  what  he  thought  of  the 
conversation.  "Why,  Madam,"  said  he,  with  some  hesitation,  "I 
thought  it  rather  salt."  "You  may  well  say  so,"  replied  his  hostess, 
"it  was  very  salt  indeed." 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  181 2,  and  forthwith  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Coosawhatchie,  then  the  court-house  town  of  Beaufort  District, 
now  entirely  deserted.  The  war  then  waged  with  England  depressed 
business,  and  one  of  his  first  fees  was  a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  a 
petty  larceny  case.  But  in  1815  peace,  and  with  it  prosperity,  returned, 
and  his  rising  reputation  earned  him  the  appointment  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Solicitor,  or  State's  Attorney,  for  that  section  of  the  State. 
About  this  time  he  married,  and  rapidly  advancing  in  reputation  and 
influence,  accepted  in  18 19  the  offer  of  a  partnership  with  James 
Hamilton  in  Charleston.  Hamilton  had  vigor,  decision  of  character, 
and  great  address,  but  he  was  too  keen  a  politician  to  be  a  thorough 
lawyer.  Mr.  Petigru  never  took  any  part  in  politics  except  on  those 
grave  occasions  which  call  for  the  interest  of  every  good  citizen.  But 
a  man  of  his  character  did  not  leave  Coosawhatchie  without  impressing 
himself  on  the  people  in  more  ways  than  by  his  success  at  the  bar. 
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Many  anecdotes  of  his  original  sayings  and  doings  still  survive 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  one  peculiarly  characteristic 
has  gone  the  rounds  so  many  times  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
repeating  it  here,  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Grayson's  version  is  not 
the  most  accurate.  At  one  of  the  terms  of  the  court  at  Coosa- 
whatchie,  he  was  assailed  by  a  famous  bully  on  whose  conduct  he  had 
had  occasion  to  animadvert  in  a  criminal  case  he  was  then  prosecuting. 
The  fellow  called  him  scoundrel,  rogue,  and  many  other  foul  names 
accompanied  with  many  curses.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  Mr.  Petigru 
listened  unmoved.  At  last  the  bully  called  him  a  "  Federalist,"  and 
was  instantly  knocked  down,  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hutson,  an  old  Feder- 
alist, standing  by,  "  I  did  not  think  so  small  a  fist  could  have  done 
such  execution ;  but  how  is  it  you  did  not  strike  him  sooner  ? " 
■'  Why,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Petigru,  "  no  one  would  credit  him  when  he 
called  me  a  rogue  and  a  scoundrel,  but  when  he  said  I  was  a  '  Feder- 
alist,' he  came  too  d ^  near  the  truth." 

Notwithstanding  Hamilton's  position,  who  had  succeeded  to  much 
of  Col.  Drayton's  practice,  the  young  firm  was  not  overburdened  with 
business,  and  we  have  frequently  heard  Mr.  Petigru  remark  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  good  people  of  Charleston  for  much  leisure  to 
pursue  his  studies  during  his  first  two  years  at  the  bar  in  that  city. 
The  bar  was  at  that  time  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States.  Pinckne}^, 
Rutledge,  Drayton,  Pringle,  were  in  full  practice,  and  Langdon  Cheves, 
of  whose  character  and  ability  Mr.  Petigru  always  spoke  with  admira- 
tion. In  1822,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  Hamilton  suc- 
ceeded to  his  seat  in  Congress,  an  event  which  put  an  end  to  the 
partnership  and  to  his  connexion  with  the  bar.  Left  alone,  Mr. 
Petigru  applied  himself  with  new  energy  to  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life,  and  within  a  few  years  became  its  acknowledged 
head.  And  for  a  while  he  enjoyed,  at  least  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, the  fruits  of  his  labors.  His  sisters  were  gathered  around  him  ; 
his  house  became  the  resort  of  refinement  and  distinction ;  one 
brother  was  appointed  to  the  Navy,  another  to  West  Point,  and  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  lucrative  practice  was  invested,  in  the 
mode  universal  in  South  Carolina,  in  a  plantation  and  negroes  on  the 
Savannah  River,  the  slaves  on  which  became  a  new  drain  on  his 
purse  rather  than  a  source  of  income. 

About  this  time  the  war  of  party,  which  had  remained  dormant 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  arose  upon  new  issues.  The  tariff  of  1828 
gave  rise  to  furious  dissensions,  which  in  South  Carolina  approached 
the  character  of  intestine  strife.  Old  friendships  were  severed,  fami- 
lies divided  ;  Smith  and  Calhoun  led  rival  factions  of  the  State-Rights 
creed,  the  former  advocating  Secession,  the  latter  Nullification,  as  the 
proper  constitutional  remedy.  Many  men  in  public  life  wavered. 
Col.  Drayton,  called  on  at  a  public  assembly  where  McDuffie  was  the 
prominent  orator,  reluctantly  parted  with  his  old  associates  to  take 
sides  with  the  Union  men,  and  soon  after  in  disgust  quitted  Charleston 
for  Philadelphia.  Hugh  S.  Legare'  was  actually  pulled  over  by  his 
friends  to  the  same  side.  Mr.  Petigru  did  not  hesitate.  His  opinions 
had  long  been  definitely  formed,  and  some  extracts  which  Mr.  Grayson 
gives  from  his  letters  about  this  period  are  singularly  characteristic. 
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In  one  of  these  he  says  : — "  I  am  devilishly  puzzled  to  know  whether 
my  friends  are  mad  or  I  beside  myself.  Let  us  hope  we  will  make  some 
discovery  before  long  which  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and 
give  the  people  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  they  are  in  their 
right  minds.  When  poor  Judge  W.  used  to  fancy  himself  a  tea-pot, 
people  thought  he  was  hypochondriac  ;  but  there  are  in  the  present 
day  very  good  heads  filled  with  notions  that  seem  to  me  not  less 
strange.  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have  been 
persuaded  they  are  ill-used  by  the  Government.  Old  Hooker  says, 
'If  any  man  will  go  about  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  are  badly 
governed,  he  will  not  fail  to  have  plenty  of  followers.'  And  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  better  the  polity  under  which  men  live  the 
easier  it  is  to  persuade  them  they  are  cruelly  oppressed."  In  another 
letter  he  says: — "You  remark  that  in  Beaufort  you  are  all  trying  to 
become  more  religious  and  more  State-Rights.  The  connection  between 
the  two  pursuits  is  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  as  it  becomes  on  'a 
closer  inspection,'  for  as  it  is  the  business  of  religion  to  wean  us  from 
the  world,  the  object  may  be  well  promoted  by  making  the  world  less 
fit  to  live  in.  And  although  I  do  not  myself  subscribe  to  the  plan,  I 
am  fain  to  confess  many  excellent  men  have  thought  that  the  making 
a  hell  upon  earth  is  a  good  way  of  being  sure  of  a  place  in  heaven." 
In  accordance  with  these  views  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fierce 
contests  which  succeeded  in  Charleston,  and  to  him  and  Poinsett  on 
the  one  side,  as  to  Hamilton  and  Hayne  on  the  other,  is  it  mainly  due 
that  the  violence  of  those  elections  did  not  result  in  actual  bloodshed. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  his  party,  and  much  against  his  own  inclina- 
tions, he  resigned  the  position  of  Attorney-General  to  stand  for  the 
State  Senate.  He  lost  his  election,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
what  he  most  wished  —  Hugh  S.  Legare  succeed  to  his  office. 
Everywhere  the  Nullifiers  were  victorious,  and  from  this  time  forth 
Mr.  Petigru  may  almost  be  said  to  have  constituted  in  himself  the 
Union  Party  in  South  Carolina.  Such  a  position  of  course  excluded 
him  from  all  prospect  of  holding  office  under  the  General  Government. 
He  could  bring  no  political  influence.  For  this  reason  Jackson 
passed  him  by,  and  took  from  Georgia  instead  of  Carolina  an  asso- 
ciate for  Marshall  and  Story  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  and  for  the  same  cause  many  years  after,  Fillmore 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  forego  his  desire  for  his  services  in  the 
position  of  Attorney-General.  He  sought  neither  ofiice,  yet  it  was 
natural  that  one  conscious  of  his  abilities  should  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  them  upon  a  wider  field. 

To  this  total  exclusion  from  political  influence  were  added  private 
grief  and  misfortune,  first  in  the  loss  of  his  dearest  child,  and  some 
years  after  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  The  first  was  a  blow  which  he 
keenly  felt  through  his  entire  life  ;  the  other  he  met  in  a  noble  spirit. 
Hamilton  and  he  had  never  allowed  political  differences  to  alter  their 
personal  friendship,  and  when  in  1835  the  former  engaged  largely  in 
speculation  in  the  Southwest,  Mr.  Petigru  endorsed  his  paper  with  all 
the  confidence  of  friendship.  The  crash  came,  and  with  it  went  the 
Savannah  plantation  and  ever3'thing  else,  leaving  still  a  heavy  debt. 
In  this  emergency  friends  vied  with  each  other  to  pledge  themselves 
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and  risk  their  fortunes  in  his  aid.  No  man  had  truer  friends,  and 
none  has  ever  been  more  true  in  his  friendships.  He  undertook  the 
entire  debt  and  paid  it,  but  with  a  large  and  expensive  family  it  took 
years  of  toil  and  labor.  Yet  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  he 
suffered  not  his  heart  to  grow  narrow  nor  his  temper  petulant.  Freely 
he  gave  to  all  who  needed  succor,  and  expended  much  in  gratifying 
his  love  of  his  early  home  in  Abbeville.  In  a  note  to  one  of  his 
sisters  passing  through  Charleston  about  this  time,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  very  unnatural  that  I  do  not  see  you,  but  I  have  nearly  lost 
every  friend  I  have  by  sticking  to  my  office,  which  is  only  another  term 
for  neglecting  them.  But  God  knows  if  I  did  not  stick  to  the  office 
wherever  should  be  Your  Brother.'' 

Some  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  his  natural  inclination  for  litera- 
ture rather  than  law,  a  gentleman  asked  why  he  had  not  gratified  it. 
He  replied  by  quoting  the  first  lines  of  Gray's  ode  — 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast " — 

The  querist,  who  was  not  a  man  of  letters,  was  as  wise  as  ever ;  but 
there  were  others  by  who  appreciated  at  once  the  delicacy  of  the  reply 
and  what  it  cost  to  make  it.  Yet  his  friendship  for  Hamilton  suffered 
no  diminution.  He  always  esteemed  him  an  honest  man,  and  exerted 
himself  to  advance  his  children  ;  and  we  even  remember  when  Mr. 
Petigru  was  over  sixty,  Hamilton  applying  to  him  to  join  in  some  new 
visionary  scheme  for  making  a  fortune,  when  the  latter  replied,  "  No, 
Jim,  I  cannot  join  you,  but  I  will  subscribe  to  it,"  and  he  handed  him 
a  cheque  for  no  inconsiderable  amount.  At  the  present  day  this  would 
be  counted  folly,  but  as  he  himself  said,  he  "lacked  entirely  the  sacra 
fames  aiiri,''^  and  counted  money  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
friendship. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Petigru  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  that 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  old  enough  to  know  and  appreciate 
him.  After  that  time  he  enjoyed  almost  uninterruptedly  the  great 
privilege  of  intimate  intercourse.  We  remember  meeting  him  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1850,  when  a  boy  in  the  South  Carolina  College, 
at  the  house  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Preston,  the  President  of  that 
institution.  The  questions  arising  out  of  the  contest  in  Kansas  then 
agitated  the  country,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  people  were  divided 
as  to  the  policy  of  separate  secession  or  co-operation  with  the  other 
Southern  States.  Great  excitement  prevailed.  Mr.  Petigru  was  on 
his  way  to  Chester  to  argue  an  important  case.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  portions  of  the  State,  and  Col.  Preston  cautioned  him 
not  to  express  his  sentiments  unnecessarily.  "  Preston,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  endeavor  to  control  the  unruly  member."  Ten  days  after  he 
returned,  and  we  again  met  him  at  the  same  hospitable  mansion. 
After  some  conversation  on  other  topics,  Mr.  Preston  adverted  to  his 
advice.  "  Why,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Petigru,  "  I  had  reached  the  point 
of  departure  and  gave  myself  credit  for  unusual  reticence,  when  our 
friend proposed  a  drink,  and  as  he  filled  the  glasses,  said,  'Mr, 
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Petigru,  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  South  Carolina.'  For  my  life  I 
could  not  avoid  replying  'With  all  my  heart,  and  her  return  to  her 
senses.' " 

His  great  leai'ning  and  experience  caused  him  to  be  consulted  in  all 
cases  of  importance  which  arose  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  many 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  State  ;  and  the  force  and  influence  which 
his  acknowledged  position  gave  him  were  never  abused.  We  give 
upon  the  authority  of  a  friend  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  singu- 
larly  characteristic : —  Dr.    W.    had   devised   to    H.   his    "  Estate  of 

Northampton  "  charged  with  certain  legacies.     Mr. ,  a  lawyer  of 

established  reputation  and  large  practice,  contended  that  the  slaves 
were  not  included,  but  went  to  the  next  of  kin.  H.  was  in  a  pucker, 
and  matters  promised  to  become  fiiirly  tangled,  when  a  friend  suggested 
that  he  send  a  cheque  for  $500  to  Mr.  Petigru,  and  request  him  to 
take  charge  of  his  interests.  It  seemed  like  a  revelation,  and  was 
instantly  done.  Mr.  Petigru  had  scarcely  received  the  letter  when  he 
met  the  opposing  counsel.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  do  you  pretend  to  assert 
that  when  W.  left  H.  his  '  Estate  of  Northampton '  he  meant  to 
absquatulate  the  negroes .'' "  Whether  the  novelty  of  the  view,  or  the 
novelty  of  the  language  coming  from  Mr.  Petigru,  had  most  effect,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  assert,  but  the  matter  was  very  soon  arranged  to 
H.'s  satisfaction.  Neither  did  he  confine  himself  to  a  mere  traffic  in 
his  trade,  selling  his  knowledge  for  hire.  He  impressed  on  his  clients 
their  moral  duties  as  well  as  their  legal  rights,  and  many  a  man  went 
to  another  lawyer  because  he  was  ashamed  to  carry  his  case  to  Petigru. 
The  Hon.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Mr.  Petigru's  pupil  in  youth  and  friend 
through  life,  relates  the  following  incident,  illustrative  of  this  charac- 
teristic: —  A  young  gentleman,  just  arrived  at  manhood,  sought  his 
legal  advice  on  a  very  delicate  matter  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
property  on  the  part  of  an  executor.  He  told  him  his  legal  rights, 
and  then  said  to  him,  "  This  is  no  matter  of  law  :  it  is  a  matter  affecting 
your  honor  as  a  gentleman  ;  and  you  must  redress  it."  He  was  ever 
ready  to  recognise  merit  wherever  found,  and  when  Harper  returned 
to  Carolina  from  Missouri,  and  Legare  began  his  somewhat  desultory 
course  of  practice,  Mr.  Petigru  extended  to  both  a  helping  hand  with 
a  readiness  which  could  only  spring  from  a  noble  heart.  So  great  an 
influence  did  professional  brotherhood  exercise  with  him,  that  for  years 
he  contributed  from  his  private  purse  to  the  necessities  of  a  ruined  and 
invalid  lawyer,  formerly  of  some  repute,  who  was  led  to  suppose,  and 
who  died  in  the  conviction,  that  the  annual  stipend  he  received  came 
from  a  charitable  association  of  the  bar.  The  daughter  of  this 
gentleman  married  a  man  who  was  probably  for  that  reason  taken  into 
Mr.  Petigru's  employment.  He  was  a  good  scribe  but  a  sad  idler. 
After  absenting  himself  on  one  occasion  for  two  days  from  the  oflice 
without  permission,  he  crept  into  the  anteroom,  but  did  not  escape 
Mr.  Petigru,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  open  the  door  of  the 
inner  chamber.  A  cloud  of  wrath  was  gathering  on  his  brow  which 
boded  no  good  to  the  culprit,  when  the  latter  tremblingly  exclaimed, 
"Mr.  Petigru,  Josephine  has  a  baby!"  Sunshine  succeeding  storm 
would  but  faintly  express  the  sudden  change  in  the  countenance  of  his 
employer  as  he  inquired  with  the  liveliest  interest  after  the  health  of 
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mother  and  child,  and  dismissed  his  clerk,  with  a  gratuity,  to  a  longer 
holiday. 

But  it  was  in  the  genial  intercourse  of  social  life  and  private  friend- 
ship that  he  was  most  charming.  Ah  !  how  our  memory  reverts  to  the 
accustomed  desk  in  the  anteroom  of  the  ofBce  in  St.  Michael's  Alley. 
It  was  upstairs ;  the  first  story  was  the  attorney's  portion  of  the 
building,  and  we  were  then  foolish  enough  to  aspire  beyond  that.  How 
we  used  to  peep  from  our  books  as  the  "old  gentleman,"  for  so  we  all 
designated  him,  stopped  in  his  garden  opposite  to  cull  this  rose  or 
instruct  the  gardener  to  dig  about  that  plant !  From  ten  to  four  he 
was  engaged  in  court,  in  consultations,  or  standing  at  his  desk  in  the 
inner  chamber.  Sometimes  in  the  eagerness  of  his  researches  we 
would  find  him  perched  on  the  top  of  his  step-ladder,  poring  over 
some  volume  of  reports.  Seven  o'clock  P.  M.  saw  him  back  again, 
and  even  in  our  time  he  frequently  stood  at  his  desk  preparing  briefs 
and  writing  opinions  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Then 
was  our  chance  to  walk  home  with  him  ;  and  whether  it  were  ten  or 
twelve,  whatever  the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  been,  whatever  its  flitigues, 
there  was  ever  the  same  lively  interest  in  every  passing  event,  the 
same  cheerful  flow  of  spirits  and  ebullition  of  wit  ;  and  if  at  the  end 
of  some  Saturday  night's  ramble  we  were  bid  to  dinner  on  Sunday, 
our  contentment  was  complete.  Those  Sunday  dinners  were  an 
institution  in  Charleston.  There  might  surely  be  met  whatever  visitor 
of  distinction,  whether  from  America  or  Europe,  chanced  to  be  in  the 
city — Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Byron's  friend  Trelawney, 
before  he  made  capital  of  his  friend's  infirmity  and  published  his  own 
shame  to  the  world  ;  and  Thackeray  —  we  remember  Thackeray,  how 
he  and  Mr.  Petigru  warmed  towards  each  other  as  each  moment 
developed  some  new  and  congenial  trait  in  the  other's  character. 
And  when  summer  came,  no  schoolboy  ever  greeted  the  holidays  with 
heartier  glee  than  did  Mr.  Petigru  his  vacation  of  six  weeks  amid  his 
native  hills  in  Abbeville.  The  fountain,  the  terrace,  the  White  Oak 
Avenue  furnished  perpetual  and  never-failing  sources  of  interest  and 
occupation.  He  cut  down  this  tree  and  planted  that,  dug  this  ditch 
and  turned  that  stream.  His  plans  for  the  improvement  and  decoration 
of  the  place  form  a  constant  topic  of  correspondence.  They  led  to 
the  employment  of  many  wandering  characters,  the  expenditure  of 
much  money,  and  constituted  sometimes  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
ordinary  farming  operations.  One  of  his  letters  written  in  1856 
commences  thus  : — "  This  missive  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Richard 
Ready,  a  native  of  Dublin,  bred  as  he  says  to  landscape  gardening. 
Now  I  know  you  will  hate  to  see  him.     I  admit  it  is  an  annoyance  to 

you  and   to  Aunt  ,  and  to  too,  I  daresay ;   but,  my  dear 

sisters  and  children,  you  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  I  know 
you  like  to  have  your  brother  and  uncle  with  you  at  times,  and  this  is 
the  price  you  pay  for  his  company.  If  the  Avenue  was  abandoned 
though,  I  will  not  say  the  place  would  have  no  interest  for  me  (for 
while  you  were  there  that  could  not  be),  yet  it  is  certain  that  one  great 
attraction  would  be  removed.  Submit,  therefore,  to  the  condition  that 
is  laid  on  your  fraternal  and  filial  affections,  and  give  Richard  Ready 
a  friendly  reception."  All  of  his  correspondence  breathes  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  Avenue,  and  his  last  letter  refers  to  it  with  affection. 
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The  reputation  of  a  lawyer,  like  that  of  a  wit  and  an  orator,  is 
necessarily  ephemeral.  He  must  be  taken  to  a  large  extent  upon 
trust,  at  what  his  contemporaries  counted  him  ;  for  the  nice  distinctions, 
the  lucid  argument,  the  sharp  repartee  or  humorous  comparison,  the 
earnest  impassioned  vindication  of  justice,  are  in  many  cases  so 
entirely  matters  of  the  moment  that  they  cannot  be  fixed  on  the 
memory,  or  transmitted  to  paper  without  losing  all  their  interest.  Mr. 
Grayson  may  be  pardoned,  then,  that  he  has  not  attempted  a  detailed 
account  of  any  of  Mr.  Petigru's  great  arguments  ;  but  his  failure  to  say 
anything  whatever  concerning  them  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
condition  of  his  own  health  and  spirits.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
for  no  one  was  more  capable.  He  was  Mr.  Petigru's  friend  and 
contemporary,  familiar  with  his  early  as  with  his  later  efforts.  The 
abbreviated  notes  of  the  South  Carolina  Law  and  Equity  Reports 
furnish  the  only  account  of  them.  Cruger  vs.  Daniel  {McMiiIians 
Chancery  Reports,  p.  157)  stands  a  monument  of  his  learning  and 
labor.  Ordinarily  he  cited  few  authorities ;  but  a  contemporary  has 
stated  that  on  this  occasion  a  cart  was  necessary  to  convey  to  the  court- 
room the  books  which  he  needed.  Legare,  Hunt,  and  Bailey,  repre- 
sented the  other  parties  in  this  cause,  and  Chancellor  Harper  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  In  Pell  vs.  Ball,  the  facts  of  which  are 
given  in  Cheves''  Ch.  Reports,  p.  99,  his  exposition  of  the  law  of  the 
case,  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumptions, was  as  noble  an  eftbrt  of  its  kind  as  his  colleague  Legare"s 
glorious  burst  of  eloquence.  These  and  many  other  cases  of  like  note, 
rest  only  in  the  memory  of  a  few  friends  now  fast  passing  away.  But 
there  are  some  of  less  importance  which  we  remember  ourselves, 
remarkable  for  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon  the  audience.  It  was 
not  the  glowing  declamation  of  Preston  nor  the  overpowering  burst 
of  McDufifie's  eloquence,  the  logical  force  of  Calhoun,  the  fascination 
of  Clay,  nor  the  grand  majestic  swell  of  Webster's  periods,  but  that 
earnest  and  true  appeal  to  the  feelings,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes 
indignant,  couched  in  pure  and  forcible  language,  to  which  his  devotion 
to  truth  and  justice  gave  a  warmth  and  vitality  that  carried  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  One  of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of  a 
writ  of  Habeas-Corpus  on  the  part  of  a  mother  to  obtain  possession 
of  her  children.  Goaded  to  desperation  by  cruel  treatment,  she  had 
fled  with  her  children  from  her  husband's  roof,  under  the  guard  of  two 
gentlemen  of  the  vicinity,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
The  husband  followed,  and  took  out  a  warrant  to  keep  the  peace 
against  the  gentlemen  who  protected  her,  under  color  of  which  the 
constable  possessed  himself  of  the  children.  Mr.  Petigru  contended 
that  in  view  of  the  notorious  unfitness  of  the  husband  in  this  instance, 
the  Court  would  at  least  replace  the  parties  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  before  the  illegal  act  of  the  constable.  The  case  was  heard 
at  Chambers,  and  besides  the  parties  interested,  a  few  lawyers  and 
students  constituted  the  audience.  When  he  rose,  it  was  evident  from 
the  convulsive  movement  of  his  lips  how  intensely  he  felt ;  and  when, 
after  enumerating  simply,  and  evidently  with  suppressed  emotion,  the 
various  acts  of  brutality  to  which  his  client  had  been  subjected,  he 
pointed  to  her  as  she  sat  beside  him  soon  to  become  again  a  mother. 
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and  asked  whether  the  child  unborn  should  be  seized  by  such  a 
father,  the  Judge  on  the  bench  was  affected  to  tears,  and  the  only- 
dry  eyes  among  the  audience  were  those  of  him  who  had  most  cause 
for  repentance.  Another  of  his  cases  about  this  time  was  that  of 
Smalle}^  a  timber-cutter  from  New  England,  whose  peregrinations  on 
the  Ashepoo  River  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  proprietors.  A 
vigilance  committee  seized  the  man,  tied  him  and  carried  him  to  jail ; 
and  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  stolen  a  piece  of  rope,  whipped 
him  publicly.  There  could  not  have  been  a  case  more  fit  to  rouse  Mr. 
Petigru.  Smalley  fled ;  Mr.  Petigru  sent  after  him,  ferreted  him  out, 
compelled  him  to  act  like  a  man,  and  the  case  was  finally  tried  at 
Columbia  in  1S54.  The  defendants  were  men  of  wealth  and  influence, 
and  their  counsel,  to  use  Mr.  Petigru's  words,  "  labored  hard  to  involve 
my  client  and  me  in  the  odium  of  abolitionism."  It  was  not  our  good 
fortune  to  hear  his  reply,  but  those  who  did  hear  it  describe  it  as 
masterly.  He  appealed  to  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
which  knew  no  section.  These  had  been  the  guides  of  his  professional 
career,  and  on  the  innate  sense  of  them  which  animated  all  men  he 
relied  in  this  instance.  In  vindication  of  these  principles  against 
error,  prejudice,  and  injustice,  would  his  voice  ever  be  raised  in  Boston 
as  in  Columbia,  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  as  on  that  of  Carolina. 
To  use  his  own  words,  the  effort  of  the  defendants'  counsel  "  signally 
failed."  The  jury  brought  a  verdict  for  $2500  damages,  and  the 
people  of  Carolina  loved  him  the  more  because  he  had  not  doubted 
their  integrity.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  advised  a  friend  of 
the  opposite  side  to  absent  himself  from  the  trial,  "for,"  said  he,  "I 
shall  be  compelled  to  say  some  unpleasant  things."  These  arguments 
were  made  when  Mr.  Petigru  was  over  sixty.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  engaged  in  several  important  cases  in  New  York,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  Of  one  in  Philadelphia  he  writes  thus : — "  You  will  hear 
that  I  argued  the  questions  growing  out  of  Mr.  Kohne's  will,  on  the 
issue  of  which  a  good  deal  depends,  and  that  we  carried  our  point  and 
had  the  bill  dismissed.  But  the  Judge  did  not  pronounce  a  masterly 
decree  and  show  the  adv^ersaries  how  untenable  their  position  is  ; 
therefore  it  is  probable  they  will  appeal  and  carry  the  case  to 
Washington."  His  last  grand  effort  was  in  opposition  to  the  Seques- 
tration Acts  of  the  Confederate  Congress  —  a  measure  which  war 
alone  could  justify,  and  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  people  by 
similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  But  Mr.  Petigru 
did  not  regard  it  in  this  light.  He  looked  upon  them  as  unconstitu- 
tional in  themselves,  and  tyrannical  in  requiring  him  to  betray  the 
interests  of  his  clients.  He  was  then  sevent3^-two  years  of  age,  but 
his  long  brown  hair  showed  no  tinge  of  gray,  and  his  bearing  was 
erect  as  ever ;  and  in  spite  of  totally  opposite  sentiments,  a  feeling  of 
admiration  thrilled  the  audience  as  in  the  stirring  words  of  St.  Paul 
he  announced  his  refusal,  "Because  I  was  free-born.'' 

But,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the  bar  was  not  his  choice.  His 
inclination  was  for  literature ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  real 
truth  in  the  remark  he  once  jestingly  made,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  take  to 
lecturing ;  I  would  rather  undertake  to  teach  the  boys  than  the 
Judges."     It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  afforded  the 
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opportunity  to  gratify  his  taste  in  this  particular,  for  great  as  were  his 
labors,  and  well  as  he  earned  the  right  to  rank  foremost  among  the 
jurists  of  his  day,  there  are  to-day  perhaps  few  who  knew  him  well 
enough  to  accord  him  that  position.  The  sphere  in  which  he  lived 
was  too  narrow,  and  though  it  could  not  dwarf  his  intellect  nor  contract 
his  powers,  it  prevented  them  from  being  exercised  on  larger  fields  and 
becoming  more  widely  known ;  and  the  revolution  has  buried  in  ruin 
those  who  loved  him  most  and  most  appreciated  him.  The  garden 
where  grew  the  flowers  he  loved  so  well  is  now  a  waste,  and  the 
building  which  was  formerly  his  office  is  a  negro  brothel.  The  friend 
who  undertook  to  write  his  life  was  himself  a  refugee  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  his  own  home,  worn  with  age,  sickness,  and  anxiety ;  and 
even  could  one  be  found  capable  of  doing  him  justice,  how  few  would 
there  be  to  take  an  interest  in  the  recital ! 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  lov'ed,  respected,  and  honored  him. 
Widely  as  they  differed  from  him  in  politics,  so  far  as  that  small  State 
could  go  there  was  no  judicial  office  that  would  not  have  been  conferred 
on  him  gladly  and  unanimously.  In  1856,  when  the  organisation  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  which  existed  previous  to  1832  was  restored,  it 
was  proposed,  and  very  nearly  carried,  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  to  such  a  sum  as  would  enable  him  to  accept  the  office.  In 
1859,  when  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  long  sadly  needed, 
was  at  last  determined  on,  he  was  unanimously  appointed  Commissioner, 
with  power  to  employ  assistants.  Although  over  seventy,  he  accepted 
the  task,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  to  its  completion.  He  had  scarcely  completed  it,  and  had 
not  time  to  revise  it,  when  he  died.  The  Legislature  was  then  too  busy 
with  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the  war  to  adopt  it,  but  during  all 
that  period  he  was  unanimously  continued  in  the  office.  His  singularly 
pure  and  concise  style  constitutes  a  very  great  merit  in  such  a  work. 
The  order  is  simple,  and  borrowed  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries  — 
Territorial  Rights,  and  Political  and  Civil  Divisions  ;  Courts  and  Public 
Officers  ;  the  Rights  of  Persons,  the  Rights  of  Things,  Private  Wrongs 
and  Public  Wrongs.  It  would  have  little  interest  out  of  South  Carolina, 
and  these  since  Reconstruction  only  to  an  antiquarian,  and  almost  all 
of  the  few  copies  that  were  printed  shared  the  fate  of  Columbia  where 
they  were  deposited.  In  his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  i860 
announcing  the  progress  of  the  work,  there  occurs  this  passage,  which 
shows  by  what  comparativ^ely  slight  innovations  great  changes  in  the 
law  are  effected : — "  The  Legislature  that  abolished  the  action  of 
Ejectment  intended  to  do  away  only  with  what  was  useless  and  to 
retain  what  was  valuable  in  the  proceedings  for  the  Recovery  of  Lands. 
They  designed  the  Judges  to  adapt  the  action  of  Trespass  to  the 
remedy  afforded  by  Ejectment.  Their  language  admits  of  no  other 
construction.  They  say,  '  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
shall  and  may  form  such  reasonable  and  equitable  rules,  and  lay  the 
parties  in  such  actions  (Trespass  to  try  Title)  under  such  just  and 
reasonable  terms,  as  will  bring  them  to  trial  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Trial  by  Ejectment  under  the  former 
law  and  practice  of  the  Courts  '  (vii.  Stat,  at  large.  276).  The  Judges 
did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  this  branch  of  the 
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law  is  in  a  state  quite  beneath  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  satisfactory 
only  to  those  who  live  by  taking  advantage  of  its  defects."  Yet  this 
work  of  industry  and  labor  lies  neglected,  unused,  almost  unknown, 
while  stranger  hands,  some  white  and  some  black,  are  employed  by  an 
assembly  of  similar  character  to  import  foreign  and  codify  domestic 
laws.  Could  anything  better  demonstrate  how  far  beyond  their  original 
purpose  the  revolution  has  carried  the  dominant  party  ? 

In  December  1861  j\Ir.  Petigru's  house  and  all  his  furniture  was 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  which  desolated  Charleston.  Nothing 
gives  a  better  insight  into  his  character  than  his  mode  of  announcing 
the  event.  "  I  received  yours  of  6th,  and  intended  to  write  to  you 
from  Columbia,  from  v/hich  place  I  hurried  last  evening  upon  hearing 
that  my  house  was  burned,  v/hich  is  but  too  true.  It  would  be 
unpardonable  weakness  to  complain  when  one  only  shares  the  common 
lot,  nay,  when  better  men  are  consigned  to  the  same  fate.  And  how 
shall  an  individual  venture  to  bewail  the  loss  of  his  house  when  so 
many  churches,  temples,  and  public  buildings  are  involved  in  the  same 

ruin  ?  .   .  .  For  the  present  we  will  occupy 's  house  in  ^Meeting 

St.,  and  as  for  the  future,  put  our  trust  in  Him  that  takes  care  of  the 
sparrow."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  man  who  had  breasted 
the  storm  in  1832  and  1850  should  change  his  opinion  in  i860  j  but 
he  felt  then  what  he  had  not  felt  before,  that  the  hour  was  at  last  come  ; 
and  though  he  jested  as  formerly,  it  was  with  a  sad  spirit.  This  can 
be  best  illustrated  by  anecdotes.  Walking  in  Columbia  in  December 
of  i860  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  he  was  accosted  in  the 
street  by  a  stranger  who  inquired  the  way  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  A 
smile  played  on  Mr.  Petigru's  features  as,  leaning  on  his  stick,  he 
replied,  "  The  building,  my  friend,  stands  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
tovm,  but  "  (pointing  to  the  State  House)  "  I  think  you  will  find  the 
inmates  yonder."  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  speaking  of  the 
Legislature,  he  says  : — "  In  this  place  there  is  unanimity  and  there  is 
discord,  both  in  the  highest  degree.  All  are  galloping  down  the  same 
road,  and  every  man  striving  to  be  ahead.  More  jealousy,  among  the 
members,  more  mutual  distrust,  I  have  never  seen.  My  prediction  is, 
that  from  this  seeming  unanimit}'  will  proceed  in  a  short  time  bitter 
animosities  and  divisions.  But  tiiough  it  may  be  generally  a  consola- 
tion to  think  of  a  reaction  when  the  public  mind  is  distempered,  it 
will  probably  come  too  late  for  us.  .  .  .  It  is  still  somewhat  doubtful 
what  Georgia  will  do,  and  the  fate  of  the  country  hangs  on  her  decision." 
But  Georgia  acted,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  formed.  In 
February  1861,  he  writes  thus  : — "Things  look  more  favorable  since 
Jeff.  Davis  has  superseded  Pickens.  I  don't  know  that  Pickens  is 
more  bloodj'-minded  than  Jeff.  ;  but  as  the  Southern  Confederacy  has 
taken  the  subject  under  their  jurisdiction,  common  decency  will 
require  that  they  negotiate  with  Washington.  Heretofore,  in  all 
questions  between  the  United  States  and  any  State,  it  was  necessary 
for  State  Rights  that  the  United  States  should  submit  to  any  indignit}-, 
and  yield  to  the  State  the  liberty  of  crowing.  Probably  the  Southern 
Confederacy  will  be  so  far  considerate  of  their  dignity  as  to  treat  the 
United  States  as  an  equal,  and  enter  on  the  question  of  ceding  ]the 
forts  with  a  diplomatic  intent ;  and  in  that  case  the  business  will  end 
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in  a  treaty.  I  hope  it  will  be  so,  and  that  the  garrison  will  be  with- 
drawn." But  this  was  not  to  be ;  and  in  April,  after  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Sumpter,  he  writes  : — "  That  which  was  threatening  a  long  time 
has  come,  and  the  sword  is  drawn.  It  is  an  odd  feeling  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  joy  and  gratulation  that  one  does  not  feel.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  that  settles  on  my  mind.  The  universal 
applause  that  waits  on  secessionists  and  secession  has  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  shake  my  conviction  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Nor  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  fiat  of  history  will  consign  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  to  the  same  lot  with  those  who  have  ruined 
their  country.  Lincoln's  proclamation  surprised  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  policy  would  dictate  a  different  course,  and  that  the  course  which 
he  has  now  taken  ought  to  have  been  adopted  sooner,  if  at  all."  A 
letter  of  October  30,  186 1,  contains  the  following  : — "  In  the  meantime, 
if  the  war  lasts  it  is  likely  to  inflict  on  both  North  and  South  a  heavy 
misfortune  in  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  The  administration  of  Lincoln 
is  arbitrary,  and  the  Richmond  Congress  is  a  revolutionary  body, 
which  has  shown  in  the  Sequestration  Acts  that  we  are  on  the  road  to 
irresponsible  power."  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  speech  in 
opposition  to  these  Acts.  Writing  of  them  at  the  time  of  their  passage, 
he  says : — "  You  are  discomposed  by  the  news  that  I  am  entangled 
with  the  Confederate  Government.  It  is  even  so.  That  Government, 
like  a  desperate  gamester,  has  gone  beyond  anything  in  the  annals  of 
tyranny —  confiscated  at  one  swoop  the  whole  property  in  the  country 
belonging  to  the  Northern  people.  Not  only  have  they  exceeded 
all  former  confiscations  by  the  generality  of  the  acts,  but  they  have 
turned  every  man  into  an  informer,  the  basest  character  in  all  times 
known  to  the  world.  They  served  me  w-ith  a  writ  calling  upon  me  to 
inform  against  all  my  Northern  clients.  I  resisted  it  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional act.  I  stood  alone  at  first,  but  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
bar  are  now  with  me.     I  was  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  I  stood 

alone,  for  W W backed  me  on  the  spot.  ...     It  is  probable 

the  discussion  will  lead  to  important  changes  in  the  Act  by  opening 
the  eyes  of  men  to  its  enormity."  What  would  the  author  of  these 
lines  have  said  of  Reconstruction  ?  What  words  would  he  have 
found  to  mark  his  detestation  of  such  a  measure  ?  That  there  may 
be  no  doubt,  we  cite  the  following  from  a  letter  of  July  10,  1862  : — 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  j-our  remarks  about  the 
increased  respect  which  hard  fighting  will  bring  to  the  combatants. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  confining  it  to  the  impression  that  will  be 
made  on  France  and  England  ;  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good  as  to 
the  combatants  themselves.  They  will  begin  to  feel  a  good  deal  of 
respect  for  one  another  after  a  few  such  fights  as  Fair  Oaks  and 
Chickahominy.  Happy  will  it  be  if  the  mixed  condition  of  the 
battles  should  lead  both  parties  to  the  conclusion  that  Heaven  stands 
neuter  in  the  contest.  It  does  not  surely  require  such  torrents  of 
blood  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  nothing  can  be  a  more 
impious  presumption  than  for  either  side  to  think  themselves  entitled 
to  count  the  Almighty  as  an  ally  in  such  a  pitiful  display  of  human 
passion."  Of  kindred  character  are  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a 
letter  of  Dec.  15th  in  the  same  year,  speaking  of  a  near  relative  who 
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was  urged  to  go  North  : — "  But  I will  not  go.     He  is  certainly 

controlled  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  I  will  not  attempt 
to  argue  him  out  of  his  prejudices.  Only  so  far  I  will  go,  as  to  enforce 
as  far  as  I  am  able  the  precept  that  in  a  civil  war  a  good  man  may 
refuse  to  draw  his  sword." 

Mr.  Petigru  was  too  true  himself  for  any  one  to  dare  to  misrepresent 
him,  and  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  he  certainly  was  not  with  us  of 
the  South  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Gen.  Scott  at  that  time  would  be  very  instructive.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  never  been  published,  and  may  not  be  in  existence. 
A  friend  with  whom  he  conversed  concerning  it  states  its  contents  as 
follows  : — "  He  warned  him  against  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  South. 
He  cautioned  him  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  was  a 
'Union  and  Nullification  affair.'  He  dwelt  upon  the  unanimity  of  the 
whole  people  ;  and  deprecating  it  as  much  as  his  friend  could  do,  he 
signified  his  views  by  this  strong  language  : — '  But,  my  dear  General, 
suppose  you  go  on  and  coerce  the  South  and  sustain  the  Union. 
Would  a  Union  supported  by  bayonets  be  the  Union  our  fathers  bled 
and  died  to  accomplish  ? '  "  But  neither  was  he  with  the  people  of  the 
North  after  sectional  violence  had  culminated  in  civil  war.  The  truth 
cannot   be   better    expressed  than   in  his   own    touching  words   to   a 

friend: — "W ,  I  have  seen  the  last  happy  day  of  my  life;"  and 

we  have  recently  learned  from  the  very  best  authority  that  when 
Charleston  was  threatened,  and  an  order  for  the  removal  of  non- 
combatants  in  contemplation,  after  telling  the  news  on  his  return 
home  from  business,  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast  as  he  remarked, 
"If  it  comes  to  that,  I  will  shoulder  my  musket." 

Those  who  loved  him  most  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  he  was 
spared  the  scenes  which  have  followed  the  termination  of  the  contest. 
He  loved  the  Union,  and  would  have  deemed  his  own  life  a  cheap 
sacrifice  for  its  preservation.  He  thought  us  mad,  and  deplored  and 
condemned  what  he  deemed  our  folly.  But  he  loved  his  State,  he 
loved  his  friends,  and  above  all,  he  loved  truth,  justice,  and  liberty. 
When  the  war  was  over,  several  men  of  letters  at  the  North,  who  had 
in  former  times  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  his  friendship, 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  of  his  death  to  vituperate  his 
State,  and  signalised  their  regard  for  him  by  renewed  invectives 
against  his  home.  They  represented  him  as  persecuted  for  his 
opinions  ;  and  the  editor  of  this  memoir  has  had  the  bad  taste  (to  use 
no  stronger  term)  to  endeavor  to  make  capital  of  sentiments  so 
thoroughly  false  and  evidently  ad  captandiwi.  Whatever  eftects  such 
statements  may  have  had  in  the  then  excited  condition  of  men's 
minds,  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  permit  of  the  truth  being 
told  with  some  prospect  of  belief.  Nothing  could  have  more  galled  a 
man  of  Mr.  Petigru's  sensitive  honor  and  scrupulous  regard  for  truth 
than  such  a  misstatement.  The  whole  people  of  Carolina  loved  and 
honored  him  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  The  entire  community 
bowed  down  in  grief  at  the  announcement  of  his  death.  Amid  the 
din  of  arms  and  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  they  came  as  stricken 
mourners  to  his  grave.  And  he  knew,  appreciated,  and  loved  his 
people.     His  instinctive  love  of  order  and  elevated  views  of  govern- 
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ment  belonged  to  a  past,  perhaps  a  better  age.  His  style  of  thought 
was  not  that  most  prevalent  in  this  country.  He  was  ever  impatient 
of  "  humbug,"  as  of  everything  false  and  meretricious  ;  and  federal 
politics  aside,  there  was  no  community  on  this  continent  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  that  of  his  native  State.  If  the  extracts  we  have 
given  fail  to  convince,  let  them  be  confirmed  by  the  following  passages 
from  the  address  delivered  by  him  before  the  South  Carolina  His- 
torical Society : — "  History  is  false  to  her  trust  when  she  betrays  the 
cause  of  truth,  even  under  the  influence  of  patriotic  impulses.  It  is 
not  true  that  all  the  virtue  of  the  country  was  in  the  Whig  camp, 
or  that  all  the  Tories  were  a  band  of  ruffians.  They  were  con- 
servatives, and  their  error  was  in  carrying  to  excess  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  which  is  founded  in  virtue."  Again  : — "  South  Carolina  has 
been  taunted  with  the  division  of  parties  that  marked  the  war  of 
Independence.  It  is  the  reproach  of  ignorance  :  the  division  is  proof 
of  sincerity,  of  freedom,  of  manliness  of  character."  We  could  add 
much  more,  but  our  limits  forbid.  A  collection  of  the  letters  and 
writings  of  so  eminent  a  man  would  be  entertaining  for  their  com- 
ments on  passing  events  and  instructive  as  models  of  style  as  well  as 
in  information  to  the  historian.  We  know  not  whether  any  one  could 
be  found  to  attempt  the  task,  nor  whether  the  task  be  possible.  So 
many  new  events  crowd  upon  public  attention,  that  there  is  little 
inducement  offered  those  who  might  otherwise  be  able  to  preserve  the 
records  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Petigru  died  in  Charleston  on  the  9th  of  March  1SG3,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  by 
citing  from  the  remarks  made  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  him 
who,  at  a  long  interval,  stood  next  in  position  at  the  Charleston  bar : — 
"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  impression,  perhaps  frequently  well  founded, 
that  much  private  and  careless  intercourse  with  those  whose  efforts  on 
signal  occasions  excite  our  admiration,  tends  rather  to  lower  our 
estimate  of  their  powers  and  originality.  This  certainly  was  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  Mr.  Petigru.  It  was  always  after  much  and 
familiar  intercourse  that  our  appreciation  of  him  was  the  highest. 
The  warmth  of  his  love  for  justice,  as  for  something  incarnate  ;  his 
jealous  vigilance  over  the  rights  of  truth,  and  resentment  of  falsehood 
in  every  form  as  of  a  personal  wrong ;  that  unswerving  intrepidity  of 
opinion  which  so  marked  him  ;  his  pathetic  tenderness  not  less  for  all 
human  infirmity  than  for  suffering, —  were  always  then  most  impressive, 
the  breadth  and  vigor  of  his  perceptions,  his  keen  and  unsparing 
analysis  so  conspicuous,  that  one  would  almost  doubt  whether  on 
public  occasions,  even  when  most  successful,  he  had  quite  come  up  to 
the  height  of  which  his  nature  was  capable.  .  .  .  His  instance  was 
an  instructive  illustration  of  what  an  error  it  is  in  appreciating 
striking  character  to  sever  the  moral  from  the  intellectual  and 
ambitious,  instead  of  considering  them  together.  It  was  no  doubt 
owing  much  to  the  earnestness  on  which  I  have  dwelt  and  his  broad 
sympathies  that  he  so  preserved  the  vigor  of  his  faculties  and  the 
freshness  of  his  pulsations,  for  though  full  ripe  in  years  when  he 
terminated  his  career,  to  the  last  he  exhibited  nothing  of  age  but  its 
dignity  and  wisdom." 

Jos.  Blyth  Allston. 


MOSAIC. 


F  F  we  kept  up  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  common  as  well 
J,  as  in  extraordinary  occurrences,  if  we  were  practically 
persuaded  that  nothing  happens  but  by  Divine  appointment,  it 
might  still  those  fluctuations  of  mind,  quiet  those  uncertainties  of 
temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable  exaltation  or  depression  which 
arises  from  our  not  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  determined 
in  number,  or  weight,  or  measure,  by  Infinite  Love.  If  we  acted  under 
the  full  conviction  that  He  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion  governs 
every  creature  in  it,  that  we  do  not  take  our  place  upon  that  stage 
in  space  or  that  period  in  time  which  we  choose,  but  where  and  when 
Ife  pleases  ;  that  it  is  He  who  '  ordereth  the  bounds  of  our  habitation  ' 
and  fixeth  our  lot  in  life,  we  should  not  only  contemplate  with  sober 
awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  cheerfully 
submit  to  our  individual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the  same  predispo- 
sition of  causes.  Our  neglecting  to  cultivate  this  train  of  thought 
may  account  for  those  murmurs  which  arise  in  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  calamities  of  the  world  and  the  private  vexations  of  life. 

"  If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should  feel  that,  as  rational 
subjects  of  His  moral  government,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it ;  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at  events  which  we 
should  then  allow  were  either  by  His  appointment  or  permission,  as  we 
now  acknowledge  in  the  more  extraordinary  cases.  But  how  few  there 
are  who  think  themselves  obliged  to  endure,  without  repining,  the 
effects  of  accident  or  the  provocations  of  men  !  and  this  is  because 
they  see  only  the  proximate  cause,  and  do  not  perceive  that  God  is 
the  grand  efficient.  In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  His  presence 
were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the  trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it 
would  make  the  heart  strong  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation,  but  sustain  us  under 
affliction  ;  we  should  become  both  humble  by  correction  and  patient 
under  it ;  we  should  be  grateful  in  prosperity  without  being  elated  by 
it.  A  deep  conviction  of  God's  authority  over  us,  and  His  property  in 
us,  would  also  make  us  kind  to  others,  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
all  is  His. 

"  If  we  maintain  this  constant  sense  of  His  providential  government, 
we  should  be  more  instant  in  prayer,  we  should  more  frequently 
supplicate  Him  in  our  distresses,  and  more  devoutly  adore  Him  for  His 
mercies.  The  recognition  of  His  sovereignty  infers  the  duty  of  prayer 
to  Him,  of  implicit  trust  in  Him,  of  unqualified  submission  to  Him  : 
for  the  same  argument  which  proves  that  He  should  govern,  makes  it 
right  that  we  should  obey ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  obedience  is  alike 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  subject  and  the  claims  of  the 
Sovereign.  Thus  used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  imperial  penitent  of  Babylon,  '  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
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in  the  kingdoms  of  men  ; '  that  He  ruleth  not  by  an  arbitrary  will,  but 
to  borrow  the  emphatical  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  perfect- 

neSS  of  THE  MIND  THAT  HATH  WISDOM. 

"  But  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  affairs  of  the  world  into  two 
portions,  we  talk  as  if  we  did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials  consider- 
able enough  to  come  from  God,  nor  of  course  to  require  that  we 
should  meet  them  with  temper.  Under  these,  therefore,  we  make 
ourselves  what  amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  more  severe, 
by  indulging  fretfulness,  secure  of  impunity.  But  let  us  be  assured  of 
these  two  things :  if  it  be  a  trial  at  all,  it  comes  from  God  ;  if  it 
disturb  our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not  small  to  us,  and 
therefore  claims  submission. 

"  It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  are  ready  to  quarrel  with 
Omnipotence  for  the  infliction  of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty  and 
distress,  seldom  arraign  Him  for  their  intellectual  or  moral  deficiencies. 
Most  men  are  better  satisfied  with  their  allotment  of  capacity  than  of 
health,  of  virtue  than  of  riches,  of  skill  than  of  power.  We  seldom 
grudgingly  compare  our  mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviously  more  highly  gifted,  while  we  are  sufficiently  forward  to 
repine  at  their  superiority  in  worldly  advantages.  Though  too 
sensibly  alive  to  the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is  confined, 
we  do  not  lament  our  severer  restrictions  in  the  article  of  personal 
merit.  In  the  latter  instance,  vanity  supports  as  completely  as  in  the 
former  envv  disturbs." 


"There  is  not  a  more  curious  subject  of  speculation  than  to 
observe  the  variety  of  colors  with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  ;  the  bias 
which  prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it  cannot  deny  them  ;  the 
perv-ersion  it  gives  to  the  motive,  when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  circum- 
stance.; the  warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions  which  it  dares  not  openly 
condemn  ;  the  disingenuousness  into  which  it  slides,  even  though  it 
does  not  intend  to  maintain  a  falsehood  ;  the  bright  rays  with  which 
it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  own  side  of  a  question  ;  the  dark 
cloud  by  which  it  casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  shade. 

"  Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  perhaps  the  most  difificult 
of  all  errors  to  be  eradicated  from  the  human  mind.  By  disguising 
itself  under  the  respectable  name  of  firmness,  it  is  of  infinitely  slower 
extirpation  than  actual  vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  through 
the  perverseness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itself  up  for  virtue  ;  a  vicious 
man  knows  what  is  right,  though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  following 
it ;  but  a  prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  frequently  a  fault  of  the 
judgment  than  of  the  heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such  ;  but  even  good  men  defend  a  preju- 
dice, though  every  one  else  sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  of 
a  sin,  promoting  hatred,  souring  the  temper,  and  exciting  evil  passions. 

"Yet,  though  it  maybe  incidentally  attached  to  a  good  man,  there 
are  few  errors  more  calculated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religion, 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  so  satisfied.  Under 
the  practice  of  any  immorality  they  are  uneasy,  and  that  uneasiness 
may  lead  to  a  cure  ;  for  the  light  of  natural  conscience  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  show  that  sin  and  peace  cannot  dwell  together.     But  preju- 
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dice  effectually  keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  because  he 
conceives  he  is  in  full  possession  of  it,  and  that  he  is  following  it  up,  in 
the  very  error  which  keeps  him  so  wide  of  it.  Or  if,  with  the  Roman 
governor,  he  ask,  'What  is  truth?'  like  him,  he  turns  away  for  fear  of 
an  answer.  The  strongest  light  cannot  penetrate  eyes  that  are  closed 
against  it ;  while  to  the  humble,  who  desire  illumination,  God  gives 
not  only  the  object,  but  the  faculty  of  discerning  it.  .   .  . 

"  Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an  evil  inseparable 
from  our  present  state,  ought  not  to  excite  antipathy ;  complete 
unanimity  of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  as  part  of  the 
happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state,  when  the  effulgence  of  truth  will 
dissipate  all  the  error  and  misapprehension  which  cloud  our  judgment 
here. 

"People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fairly;  and  when  they  fail,  it  is 
as  often  an  error  of  the  understanding  as  of  the  heart.  They  form 
their  opinion  of  that  which  remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than 
those  who  see  the  whole  ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view,  by  affording  a 
justness  of  conception,  commonly  induces  humility.  Perhaps,  in  their 
ignorance  of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do  not  see, 
they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole  ;  while  the  unseen  points  are 
precisely  those  which  only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

"  We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure  any  for  the  mere 
opinion  they  form,  this  being  a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of 
the  W'ill  j  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct  under  this  false 
impression,  in  acting  as  hostilely  as  if  their  opinion  were  founded  on 
the  best  ascertained  facts.  If  we  are  all  more  or  less  prejudiced,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  conscientious  act  upon  the  feelings  which  the 
prejudice  has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  indeed,  let  loose 
upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad  passions  which  this  disposition  to 
prejudge  opinions  has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in  which 
Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself  with  the  same  general  kindness 
as  if  no  diversity  of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a  fair  In-ial  of  the 
Christian  temper,  when  the  man  who  suffers  by  it  continues  to  exercise 
the  same  tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  prejudiced  party 
as  if  there  were  a  mutual  concurrence  of  sentiment.  If  he  have  no 
other  ground  of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs,  there  is 
something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spirit  in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking 
of  him  on  other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did  not  exist.'" 
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The  Modern  Thinker :  an  organ  for  the  most  advanced  Speculations  in 
Philosophy,  Science,  Sociology,  and  Religion.     No.  i.     New  York. 

N  noticing  this  magazine,  we  make  a  departure  from  the  regular 
custom.  But  as  The  Modern  Thinker  is  something  of  a  phenom- 
enal apparition  in  the  world  of  American  literature,  and  as  the  editor 
intimates  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  No.  2  may  never  make  its 
appearance,  we  are  disposed  to  look  on  it  as  a  collection  of  essays 
rather  than  a  periodical. 

That  there  should  be  an  organ  at  the  service  of  those  thinkers 
whose  studies  have  led  them  into  profundities  unfathomable  by  ordi- 
nary readers,  or  whose  sjDeculations  are  so  bold  as  to  be  denied  access 
to  journals  more  or  less  pledged,  tacitly,  not  to  shock  their  patrons 
with  excessive  audacity,  is  unquestionably  a  good  thing.  The  curious 
and  the  bold  may  then  know  where  to  look,  and  the  timid  have 
warning  to  abstain.  But  to  conduct  such  an  organ  rightly,  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities  in  its  editor.  Without  being  too  "  ad- 
vanced "  a  thinker  himself,  he  should  be  able  to  discriminate  genuine 
thought  founded  on  wide  knowledge,  ripely  meditated,  from  crude  smat- 
terings caught  up  at  random  and  fermenting  in  a  crotchety  brain.  He 
should  have  culture  enough  to  keep  his  contributors  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  dignity,  and  not  allow  coarse  vulgarisms  to  jostle  the 
utterances  of  finished  scholars.  He  should  have  taste  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  dicenda  and  tacetida ;  to  know  that  a  "speculation  " 
is  not  necessarily  "  advanced  "  because  it  is  brazenly  indecent ;  and 
that  there  are  matters  which  may  be  plainly  discussed  by  the  profes- 
sor in  the  lecture-room  or  the  surgeon  at  the  bed-side,  which  can  not 
be  even  mentioned  without  gross  impropriety  in  a  literary  journal. 

In  all  these  qualities  the  editor  of  The  Modern  Thinker  is  singularly 
deficient.  He  almost  ostentatiously  declares  his  indifference  to 
culture,  his  contempt  of  style  and  finish  —  he  might  also  have  added, 
of  grammar  and  spelling  —  and  his  own  contributions  bear  faithful 
witness  that  he  does  despise  them.  Instead  of  being  comprehensive 
and  tolerant,  as  behoves  an  advanced  thinker  to  be,  he  is  so  dogmatic 
and  bigoted  as  to  declare,  "  Ours  is  the  only  true  church  —  the  church 
infallible  —  universal.  We  tolerate  no  dissent,  and  insist  upon  sub- 
ordination ;" — which  is  probably  sounded  as  a  note  of  warning  to  all 
thinkers  whose  advance  has  not  been  in  the  right  direction,  to  seek 
some  other  organ  than  The  Modern  Thinker.  He  is  moreover  visionary 
and  crotchety  to  an  extreme  degree ;  as  is  shown  not  merely  by  the 
anonymous  mottoes  which  he  has  evidently  composed  for  the  occasion, 
and  by  the  topics  he  propounds  for  discussion,  but  most  queerly  by  his 
notion  of  using  variously-colored  inks  and  papers,  thus  giving  the 
whole  work  a  harlequin  appearance  which  might  delight  children,  but 
renders  desperate  the  critic  distracted  between  a  desire  to  do  justice 
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and  a  tenderness  for  his  eyesight.  Being  a  crotchet-monger,  of 
course  he  flies  into  a  passion  in  defending  this  innovation.  Because 
he  does  not  choose  to  use  black  ink,  Hke  ordinary  folks,  he  abuses  it 
as  if  he  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  it.  It  is  "a  vile  color  —  indica- 
tive of  feculence,  smut,  decay,  death."  "  White  and  black  for  reading 
matter  are  simply  infamous  and  damnable,"  and  those  who  do  not 
henceforth  forswear  their  use,  are  "  great  stupid  idiots  " —  all  which 
strikes  us  as  strong  language  in  the  premises.  The  printing  of  the 
future,  he  tells  us,  will  be  in  neutral  tints ;  and  his  crude  contrasts  of 
scarlet  on  yellow  and  crimson  on  buff  are  merely  concessions  to  our 
present  barbarism  and  hardness  of  heart.  We  can  only  regret  that 
he  was  not  less  considerate  of  our  weakness,  and  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  the  future  by  printing  his  introductory  paper  in  gray  on 
gray. 

Under  the  conduct  of  an  editor  with  these  peculiarities,  the  journal 
could  not  fail  to  be  as  variegated  in  quality  as  the  hues  of  its  own 
pages.  In  fact  it  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  sheet  which 
Simon  Peter  saw  in  his  vision  at  Joppa,  containing  things  both  clean 
and  unclean. 

We  are  soon  shown  that  "  the  true  church "  to  which  the  editor 
refers,  is  composed  of  the  followers  of  Comte,  and  in  fact  one-half  the 
papers  are  devoted  to  the  Positive  philosophy  or  its  great  hierophant, 
by  writers  of  various  calibre,  from  the  vigorous  Frederic  Harrison, 
down  to  Miss  Jennie  June  Croly,  who  prettily  prattles  about  the 
"  Love-life  of  Auguste  Comte,"  much  as  Mrs.  Blimber  sentimentalised 
about  Cicero  and  "beautiful  Tus-cu-lum." 

Of  course  the  great  problems  that  so  exercise  the  Radical  mind  — 
how  to  re-adjust  the  marriage  relation,  and  how  to  defeat  the  ordinance 
in  Genesis  —  receive  a  full  share  of  discussion,  in  a  spirit  altogether 
cynical,  not  to  say  brutal.  We  have  a  long  disquisition  on  these 
topics  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Noyes,  the  founder  and  head 
of  the  Oneida  Communists,  whose  doctrine  and  practice  is  "the 
marriage  of  all  to  each  and  each  to  all ; "  a  practice  which  they 
euphemistically  term  pantagamy,  though  pamporneia  would  be  better 
Greek.  The  doctrines  he  inculcates  are  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  teacher ;  though  it  strikes  us  as  no  small  degree  of  effrontery 
in  the  chief  of  such  an  establishment  to  undertake  to  teach  society  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  and  the  family.  Even  more  offensive  than 
this  is  a  paper  by  a  writer  who  has  the  grace  at  least  to  conceal  his 
name,  who,  as  he  has  nothing  to  advise  or  suggest,  lacks  all  excuse 
for  his  grossness,  and  seems  indeed  to  have  written  out  of  a  mere 
superfluity  of  naughtiness. 

If  there  were  nothing  in  the  book  but  things  like  these,  we  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  a  notice  ;  but  not  the  least  significant 
feature  about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  one  or  two  scientific  and 
philosophical  papers  written  by  men  of  name  and  position,  who  are 
yet  not  ashamed  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  these  avowed  apostles 
of  impurity.  In  the  absence  of  all  indignant  protest  on  their  part, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  they  perceive  no  contamination  from  the 
contact,  and  look  upon  them  as  fellow-workers  in  a  great  cause ;  and 
that  a  Professor  in  Harvard  College  sees  nothing  calling  for  reproba- 
tion in  the  teachings  of  Noyes  and  Andrews. 
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But  in  good  sooth,  are  not  teachings  such  as  these  the  legitimate 
development  of  Radicalism  ;  and  are  we  not  justified  in  judging  the 
tree  by  the  fruits  ?  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  approve  of  political 
Radicalism,  who  yet  would  shrink  from  embracing  doctrines  such  as 
are  here  inculcated  ;  yet  what  are  these  but  the  Radical  contempt  for 
everything  venerable  and  approved  by  use,  for  all  sanctions  of  authorit}', 
for  all  that  is  consecrated  by  memories,  or  that  appeals  to  the  holier 
and  better  nature  within  us?  For  our  own  parts  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  passed  the  edge  of  a  steep  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lie  the  desecration  of  all  things  good  and  pure,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  restraint,  public  or  private,  upon  selfish  vice  and  the 
instincts  of  the  brute.  We  might  urge  this  point  more  strongly,  taking 
the  pages  of  the  book  before  us  as  our  text ;  but  the  views  and 
doctrines  there  taught  or  suggested  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can 
not  plainly  declare  them,  even  by  way  of  reprobation. 

On  the  whole  we  shall  see  no  cause  for  regret  if  the  first  number  of 
The  Modern  Thinker  shall  be  also  the  last.  While  fully  admitting  that 
science  should  have  ample  freedom  to  advance,  even  if,  in  its  tentative 
speculations,  it  sometimes  arrives  at  startling  results,  we  can  never 
admit  that  to  be  true  science  which  impugns  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  morality  ;  and  we  shall  not  regret  the  loss  of  all  the  wisdom  that 
may  be  found  now  or  hereafter  in  the  pages  of  The  Alodern  Thinker  if 
we  can  not  obtain  it  without  being  brought  into  contact  with  foulness. 

We  have  spoken  of  certain  topics  as  exercising  the  Radical  mind  ; 
and  we  so  spoke,  not  by  way  of  a  sneer,  but  as  expressing  a  terrible 
fact  which  we  greatly  deplore.  No  one  who  sees  the  Radical  publica- 
tions of  the  day  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  sentimental  or  cynical 
licentiousness  is  day  by  day  more  widely  infecting  American  literature, 
and,  apparently,  day  by  day  more  deeply  corrupting  society,  while 
scarcely  any  strong  and  fearless  voice  is  raised  against  it.  Not  that 
there  are  not  multitudes  everywhere  to  whom  this  fast-mounting  flood 
of  corruption  is  as  abhorrent  as  it  is  to  us  ;  but  either  they  are  not 
awake  to  the  extent  and  imminence  of  the  peril,  or  they  think  that  no 
eftbrt  will  avail  against  it. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  preach ;  and  if  we  should,  the  guilty  would  not 
hear  or  heed  us.  But  among  our  own  people  perhaps  our  voice  may 
reach  a  little  way  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  said  that  these  things  pass  without 
a  word  of  indignant  protest  from  us.  Happily,  in  our  own  land,  whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  individuals,  no  writer  has  yet  been  found  to  sneer 
at  honor  in  man  or  chastity  in  woman,  to  openly  scorn  all  purity  and 
nobility  of  life,  or  to  recommend  that  the  Family  should  be  replaced 
by  the  bagnio.  But  we  do  not  know  what  may  be  before  us,  and  we 
do  know  that  the  plague  is  spreading ;  and  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  strength  that  are  in  us,  we  would  give  such  warning  as  we  can 
while  yet  it  may  be  time.  W.  Hand  Browne. 
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The  Rosicrucians ;  their  Rites  and  Mysteries.     By  Hargrave  Jennings. 
London  :  J.  C.  Hotten.      1870. 

This  queer  book  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  worthlessness  of 
any  investigations,  however  zealous  and  diligent,  when  not  conducted 
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upon  scientific  principles.  Mr.  Jennings  has  evidently  given  a  good 
deal  of  labor  and  some  thought  to  his  researches  into  a  really  curious 
and  interesting  subject ;  and  for  all  useful  purposes  the  book  might  as 
well  never  have  been  written.  From  some  inherent  defect  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  he  seems  incapable  of  discriminating  between  a 
real  analogy  and  an  imaginary  one  ;  between  coincidence  and  a  causal 
relation ;  between  an  illustration  and  an  argument ;  between  what  is 
true  and  pertinent,  and  what  is  palpably  false  and  absurdly  irrelevant. 

It  follows  from  this  chaotic  state  of  the  author's  mind  that  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  he  is  a  believer  or  a  disbeliever  in  the  grotesque 
pretensions  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  grace  with  the  name  of  "  the 
hermetic  philosophy."  If  a  believer,  why  does  he  not  give  us  the 
grounds  of  his  belief?  If  a  skeptic,  why  does  he  repeat,  without 
challenging  them,  such  glaring  absurdities  and  fallacies  ?  A  single 
instance  will  explain  what  we  mean  by  "a  chaotic  state  of  mind." 
After  recounting  a  number  of  silly  stories  about  ever-burning  lamps 
found  still  illuminating  tombs  that  had  been  closed  for  centuries,  he 
goes  on : — "  Two  of  these  subterranean  lamps  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Leyden.  One  of  these  lamps  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Tullia,  Cicero's  daughter,  which  had  been  shut  up  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years."  Doubtless  there  are  antique  lamps  in  the  Leyden 
Museum,  and  very  likely  one  may  have  been  found  in  Tullia's,  as  well 
as  in  other  tombs  ;  but  the  question  is,  were  they  found  bunwig  ?  If 
not,  what  is  that  to  the  matter  in  hand?  If  they  were,  why  does  he 
not  offer  some  evidence  of  so  amazing  a  fact  ?  This  is  like  the  proof 
that  Jack  Cade's  father  was  a  bricklayer ;  and  the  knack  of  missing 
the  very  point  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  possessed  by  Mr. 
Jennings  to  a  surprising  degree. 

His  equally  surprising  ignorance  is  very  well  shown  by  his  specula- 
tions (unquotable  here)  on  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  for  complex  stupidity  and  downright  nastiness,  surj^ass  anything 
it  has  been  our  luck  to  encounter.  Very  characteristic  is  this  remark  : 
"We  will  adduce,  as  our  justification  for  this  new  reading  of  the  origin 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  very  motto  of  the  princely  order  itself: 

Honi  soil  qui  mat  y  pense  '. 

or, 

YONI  soit  qtti  mat  y  pcnse  !" 

Does  he  suppose  that  Edward  III.,  in  defiance  of  all  sense  and 
syntax,  used  an  indecent  Hindustani  word  instead  of  his  honest 
Norman  French,  or  that  he  ever  heard  the  word  yoni  in  his  life  ?  Not 
at  all  ;  but  the  one  word  sounds  like  the  other,  and  this  he  considers  a 
'justification.' 

In  the  grand  region  of  mystic  analogies,  of  course  his  peculiar 
genius  finds  a  splendid  field.  Without  going  into  his  more  indelicate 
speculations,  it  is  sufficient  to  instance  his  theories  about  linear  forms 
and  their  symbolism.  Straight  lines  are  with  him  symbols  of  the 
Cross,  and  curved  lines  of  the  Serpent.  Now  as,  owing  to  the 
immutable  nature  of  things,  ^// lines  are  either  straight  or  curved,  it  is 
evident  that  his  speculations  need  only  be  limited  by  his  power  of 
recording  them.  Like  the  patient  in  delirium  tremens,  he  sees  snakes 
everywhere. 
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But  it  is  perhaps  in  etymology  that  he  shines  the  most  brilliantly ; 
and  the  writer  who  tells  us  that  "palmistry  is  called  chiromancy 
because  Apollo  was  taught  letters  by  Chiron,  the  Centaur,"  deserves  a 
place  beside  the  old  etymologists  who  wrote  necroma7icy  7iigroinaiicy, 
because  it  was  "the  black  art."  Does  he  want  to  connect  the  planet 
Saturn  with  the  color  black  1  This  is  the  way  he  does  it : — "  Black, 
sable,  sab.,  sabbat,  sat.  Saturn,  whose  mark  is  h  — "  which  leads  us  to 

the  Cross  and  Serpent  again.  Does  he  want  to  connect  "  a  beast 
familiar  to  man,  and  signifying  love,^''  with  the  principle  of  Light  ? 
Nothing  easier :  the  fleur-de-lys  emblem  shows  us  how  it  is  done. 
Thus  :  Jlcnaer-dc-liicc ;  luce,  lux^light :  Jieur-de-lis,  lisses,  lice.  After  this 
demonstration,  the  pseudo-Shakspearian  lampoon,  "  If  Lucy  be  lowsy," 
etc.,  can  only  be  thrown  in  as  a  work  of  supererogation. 

The  fleurs-de-lys  are  connected  with  the  Eg)'ptian  scarabsei  by  a 
process  equally  simple.  First  the  well-known  cognisance  of  the 
French  kings  is  turned  upside  down,  and  legs  attached  to  it.  The 
Valois  lily  thus  becomes  the  Napoleonic  bee,  and  the  connexion, 
scara-bmis,  scara-bee,  is  at  once  apparent.  Indeed,  so  rich  is  the 
symbolism  here,  that  he  even  tosses  us  the  suggestion  j-c^rab  —  crab, 
as  a  fruitful  subject  for  our  own  meditation. 

Does  the  reader  think  we  are  jesting?  No  such  thing:  we  have 
given  but  a  small  sample  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Jennings  speaks  with  extreme  reverence  of  the  mystic  words 
under  which  the  "hermetic  philosophy"  veiled  its  more  recondite 
doctrines.  But  there  is  one  word  which,  deterred  probably  by  exces- 
sive awe,  he  has  not  ventured  to  allude  to,  though  it  is  the  master-key, 
and  in  fact  the  synopsis  of  the  whole  philosophy.  We,  being  of 
bolder  spirit,  will  fearlessly  divulge  it,  with  a  Rosicrucian  exegesis. 

This  mystic  word  comprises  in  itself  (besides  many  other  arcana) 
the  four  forms  of  human  government,  the  theocratic,  the  patriarchal, 
the  despotic,  and  the  constitutional.  Its  component  parts  are  Rig 
{Rig- Veda,  v.cliGion)  Ma  {matna,  ??iater ;  connected  also  with  the 
previous  symbol  by  dog-ma)  Ro  {roi,  Rome,  RhaRaoh)  Le  (lex,  ley,  Le- 
viticus). The  entire  word  is  rig-ma-ro-le  ;  and  we  suggest  its  adop- 
tion as  a  motto  for  every  similar  work  on  "hermetic  philosophy." 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Me?nories  of  Fifty  Years ;  containing  brief  Biographical  Notices  of 
distinguished  Americans  and  Anecdotes  of  remarkable  Men,  inter- 
spersed with  Scenes  and  Lncidents  occurring  during  a  long  Life  of 
Observation  chief y  spent  ifi  the  South-west.  By  W.  H.  Sparks. 
Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen,  &  Haffelfinger.     1870. 

The  Southern  States  at  no  time  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
national  literature  of  America.  Their  scattered  population,  their 
rural  habits  of  life,  and  something  perhaps  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  did  not  favour  that  facile  and  abundant  production  of  ephe- 
meral writing  which  is  almost  as  characteristic  of  the  North  as  of  the 
most  literary  countries  of  the  Old  World.  The  Southern  journals 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  had  a  somewhat  limited  circula- 
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tion,  and  were  published  almost  exclusively  in  a  few  chief  centres  of 
social  and  political  activity.  Outside  of  the  j^eriodical  press  there 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  a  literary  class  —  a  body  of  writers  by 
profession  —  in  the  South.  But,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  the 
small  number  of  works  that  were  published  at  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  and  such  other  Southern  cities  as  could  boast  of  publishing- 
houses  of  their  own,  belonged  in  an  unusual  proportion  to  the  higher 
classes  of  literature.  Southern  statesmen,  professors,  physicians,  and 
thinkers  wrote  not  for  bread,  nor  from  the  cacoethes  scribeiidi  that 
infests  the  studious  leisure  of  an  educated  idle  class,  but  because  they 
had  something  to  say  on  their  own  special  subjects  ;  and  they  con- 
tributed a  fair  share  to  the  more  solid  and  lasting  departments  of 
American  authorship.  The  foremost  among  native  American  men  of 
science  is  a  Southern  officer  who  resigned  a  high  position  in  the 
scientific  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  Union  when  his  State 
seceded ;  no  politician  or  statesman  in  the  North  has  left  behind  him 
literary  remains  more  valuable  than  those  of  Calhoun ;  and  medical 
and  natural  science  have  been  not  less  deeply  indebted  to  Southern 
than  to  Northern  writers.  History  and  philosophy  are  the  studies, 
for  the  most  part,  of  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  letters ;  and  in 
these,  therefore,  the  South  has  never  been  pre-eminent  j  but  her 
lawyers,  her  statesmen,  her  soldiers  —  men  whose  authorship  springs 
out  of  and  is  connected  with  their  practical  life  —  have  held  their  own 
with  their  rivals.  The  war,  however,  has  for  the  time  being  almost 
crushed,  has  certainly  silenced,  the  literature  of  the  South.  The 
questions  which  absorb  all  attention,  all  thought,  all  passion  in  that 
country  are  questions  on  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  citizens  — 
the  men  whom  their  countrymen  would  most  gladly  hear  —  feel  it 
needful  to  be  reticent.  The  great  soldiers  of  the  South  —  such  of 
them  as  have  survived  the  war  — refuse  in  their  own  vindication  to 
rekindle  the  still  red-hot  embers  of  national  hatred,  and  leave  it  to 
their  enemies  to  tell  the  story  of  the  conflict ;  a  story  from  which  no 
ingenuity  can  altogether  efface  the  brilliant  traces  of  Southern  daring, 
devotion,  and  heroism.  Of  Southern  statesmen  one  alone  has  held  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  freedom  in 
face  of  the  victorious  North ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  has 
contributed  to  the  history  of  the  war  the  best  account  of  its  remote 
causes,  the  most  complete  and  searching  investigation  of  its  Consti- 
tutional aspects,  that  has  yet  appeared.  For  the  rest,  it  seems  as  if 
the  South  had  not  yet  recovered  the  spirits  and  the  tastes  necessary  to 
literary  fertility ;  scarcely  here  and  there  a  fiction,  a  biography,  a 
work  of  some  safe  and  neutral  character,  appears  to  claim  a  Southern 
authorship.  The  latest  of  these  is  the  one  now  before  us  —  Mr.  W. 
H.  Sparks's  Memories  of  Fifty  Years.  And  even  here  we  observe  the 
painful,  unnatural  reserve  on  the  subject  that  must  be  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  —  a  father  whose  sons  have  perished  in  the 
war,  fallen  under  the  Confederate  flag.  Of  the  war  alone  he  says 
little  or  nothing,  while  of  every  previous  political  agitation  or  party 
feud  in  which  he  or  his  friends  bore  a  part  he  has  a  full  history  to  give, 
and  numerous  illustrative  and  amusing  anecdotes  to  relate.  There  is 
a  mournful  dignity  in  this  silence,  disappointing  as  it  is  to  the  reader's 
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curiosity.  Nor  is  it  liard  to  understand  that  the  author  should  find  it 
easier  to  speak  of  the  recollections  of  his  youth  than  of  those  of  ten 
years  back.  Of  the  condition  of  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  States 
during  what  may  be  called  the  transition  period  of  American  politics  — 
the  term  of  the  last  President  of  the  "Virginian  dynasty,"  the  interim 
rule  of  the  younger  Adams,  and  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by 
whom  the  modern  system  of  party  organisation,  with  its  corruption 
and  demoralisation,  its  violence  and  vulgarit}'',  was  first  introduced 
into  the  higher  public  life  of  the  Union  —  this  volume  gives  a  lively 
and  an  interesting  picture.  The  freedom  of  personal  description  and 
anecdote  which  American  writers  assume  —  and  which  Mr.  Sparks, 
though  he  does  not  abuse  it  after  the  too  frequent  fashion  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  scribblers,  has  borrowed  from  them  —  enables 
a  careful  observer  with  a  good  memory  to  serve  up  out  of  his  own 
individual  recollections,  especially  if  he  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
of  public  men  and  been  behind  the  scenes  of  public  life,  a  piquant 
and  varied  intellectual  treat.  Thus  the  work  before  us  affords  a 
nearer  and  clearer  view  than  we  have  before  enjoyed  of  the  interior 
of  State  politics ;  the  formation,  the  motives,  the  working  of  State 
parties  ;  the  character  of  State  Governments  ;  the  calibre  of  the  men 
by  whom  they  are  generally  administered ;  and  the  passions  which 
questions  and  interests  that  to  English  carelessness  hardly  seem  to 
rise  above  the  importance  of  our  own  municipal  squabbles  can  call 
forth  among  men  who  have  the  wider  sphere,  and  what  might  appear 
the  larger  importance,  of  Federal  politics  to  attract  their  care.  There 
is  also  much  interest  in  the  description  of  the  various  classes  and 
races  of  the  South,  v/ith  their  distinct  qualities,  tendencies,  and  social 
and  domestic  manners.  We  have  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  Virginian 
families,  much  resembling  the  English  country  gentlemen  of  the  days 
of  the  great  war,  and  taking,  wherever  they  may  settle  throughout  the 
South-west,  a  position  of  leadership  and  influence  ;  the  high-spirited, 
fiery  chivalry  of  South  Carolina,  approaching  rather  to  the  type  of  the 
French  nobles  of  the  ancien  regime,  quarrelsome  and  punctilious,  but 
thoroughly  brave  and  highminded  at  heart,  with  a  State  pride  as 
arrogant  and  as  provoking,  but  as  worthily  sustained,  as  the  national 
pride  of  France  under  the  Grand  Monarque  ;  the  homelier  natives  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  French  Creoles  of  Louisiana, 
considerably  resembling  the  hahitans  of  Lower  Canada,  conservative, 
courteous,  honest,  notable  rather  for  their  personal  and  family  virtues 
than  for  their  energy  and  enterprise,  but  forbidden  by  the  infectious 
vigour  of  their  American  associates,  and  perhaps  by  a  more  genial 
climate,  to  fall  into  the  stagnation  of  their  Northern  antitypes.  The 
writer  has  a  considerable  power  of  narration  and  of  individual  por- 
traiture ;  and  the  book,  though  needlessly  solid,  is  readable  and  worth 
reading. —  The  Saturday  Review. 


A  G?-ammar  of  the  English  Language :  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  W.  Bingham,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler 
&  Co.     1870. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  very  favorably  of  this  Grammar.     The 
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author,  while  judiciously  departing  in  many  points  from  the  old 
routine,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  light  furnished  by  modern 
philology,  has  yet  kept  in  view  the  importance  of  simplicity,  and  of 
not  confusing  the  pupil's  mind  by  information  which  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  immediate  subject  of  teaching.  The  analytical  exer- 
cises, and  the  sections  treating  of  the  syntax  of  propositions,  strike 
us  as  especially  good,  as  tending  to  stimulate  independent  logical 
thought  in  the  pupil,  which  in  all  grammars  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
points  kept  in  view. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  see  the  dative  case  assigned  its  right  position 
in  the  declension  of  the  noun. 

Two  persons  who  have  made  English  grammar  the  subject  of 
careful  study  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  agree  in  all  points,  and  we 
have  noted  down  a  few  errors  (in  our  opinion),  which,  however,  as  will 
be  seen,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  impair  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
book. 

P.  15.  '■'■Proper  names  become  commofi  when  they  are  applied  to 
several  individuals  of  a  class  :  as,  the  twelve  Cczsars."  Now  if  we 
speak  of  "  the  Caesars  and  Napoleons  of  history,"  meaning  "  the 
conquerors,"  w"e  do  indeed  make  Caesars  a  common  name ;  but  not  in 
the  phrase  "  the  twelve  Casars,"  which  denotes  certain  individuals 
bearing  that  name. 

P.  84.  Quoth  is  a  present  tense,  and  is  correctly  used  for  "  says," 
not  for  "  said."     There  was  a  past  tense,  quod,  but  it  is  obsolete. 

Pp.  92-4.  But  as  an  imperative  of  the  verb  to  butt,  "  meaning  to 
set  aside,  knock  out  of  the  tvay.  We  have  no  king  but  Ccesar  ;  i.  e.  Set 
Ccesar  aside,  we  have  no  king."  That  this  view  is  wrong,  and  that 
Home  Tooke's  derivation  from  the  A.  S.  be-utan  is  correct,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  but  is  followed  bv  a  nominative :  "  None  but  he." 


A  Grafnmar  of  the  Latin  Language ;  A  Latin  Reader ;   Ccesar's  Cotn- 
mcntaries  on  the  Gallic  War.     (Same  Author  and  Publishers.) 

This  Grammar,  the  author  —  who  is  the  head  of  a  school  of 
deservedly  high  reputation  in  North  Carolina  —  says  is  intended  to 
be  "  a  practical  first  book  in  Latin,  simple  enough  for  beginners,  and 
yet  full  enough  for  more  advanced  students."  With  this  object  he  has 
presented  the  inflections  of  the  language  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  readily  acquired,  while  he  has  added  at  every  step  copious 
Exercises,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  so  as  to  impress  the  facts  of 
grammar  upon  the  memory.  The  result  is  a  school-book  which  for 
practical  usefulness  may  take  its  place  among  the  very  best. 

We  feel,  how^ever,  compelled  to  point  out  a  fault  which  this  Gram- 
mar shares  with,  we  believe,  all  others  in  use  in  schools  :  we  mean  the 
want  of  precision  in  the  definitions.  We  have  been  told  by  good 
teachers  that  this  want  does  not  interfere  with  a  lad's  learning  to  read 
and  write  Latin.  It  may  be  so,  though  we  doubt  it.  But  it  certainly 
very  seriously  interferes  with  the  two  things  which  constitute  the 
principal  advantage  of  learning  the  language  ;  namely,  the  accurate 
training  of  the  mind,  and  the  full  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
irreat  writers. 
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Thus  we  are  told  (p.  14)  that  the  genitive  "marks  those  relations 
expressed  in  English  by  of,  or  the  possessive  case" — a  very  inade- 
quate and  even  incorrect  definition.  In  the  Syntax  we  have  another 
and  much  better  definition,  but  one  still  wanting  in  precision  ;  while 
we  are  perplexed  by  being  told  that  the  dative  is  used  almost  like  the 
genitive.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  effort  to  show  the  funda- 
mental relation  expressed  by  each  case,  and  discernible  wherever  the 
case  is  properly  employed.  We  might  point  out  similar  defects  in  the 
treatment  of  moods  and  tenses. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Bingham  will  remove  these  imperfections  in  a 
future  edition,  and  make  his  Grammar  not,  as  it  now  is,  one  of  the 
best  available  for  schools,  but  the  very  best. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  Reader  and  the 
Ccesar.  They  are  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared,  and  can  be 
advantageously  used  in  connection  with  the  Grammar. 


Days  in  North  India.     By  Norman  McLeod,  D.  D.     Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1870. 

This  handsome  little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  sketches 
published  in  Good  Words,  of  which  Dr.  McLeod  is  editor. 

Without  containing  anything  absolutely  new  or  strange,  these 
sketches  of  Indian  scenery  and  of  the  principal  cities  of  Hindustan, 
have  much  vivacity  and  interest,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  of 
remarkable  beauty. 
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OCTOBER   I2TH    1870 

ROBERT     EDMUND     LEE 

Aged    Sixty-three    Years. 


Few  words  are  best  in  commenting  upon 
such  a  calamity  as  the  above  lines  record ;  nor 
could  many  words  bring  to  the  Southern  people 
any  keener  sense  of  their  heavy  loss  than  that 
which  they  now  feel. 

No  man  was  ever  dearer  to  the  heart  of  a 
people ;  no  man  ever  held  a  more  unchallenged 
place  as  their  chosen  exemplar,  their  man  of 
men,  than  did  General  Lee  with  the  people  of 
the  South.  However  we  may  look  at  his  char- 
acter —  as  citizen,  as  soldier,  as  patriot,  as 
Christian,  as  gentleman,  the  more  we  see  to- 
love  and  to  admire,  and  the  more  heavily  we 
feel  that  of  all  men  he  is  the  man  whom  we 
could  least  afford  to  lose. 

As  a  people  we  have,  doubtless,  many  and 
great  faults ;  yet  assuredly  it  is  something  in 
our  favor  that  the  man  to  whom  all  our  eyes 
and  hearts  turned  as  our  natural  chief,  was 
such  a  man  as  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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THE   GREEN   TABLE. 


WE  have  always  known  that  the  New  Eclectic  was  doing  a  good 
work  at  the  South  ;  but  we  have  just  discovered,  to  our  high 
gratification,  that  our  beneficent  influences  have  been  exercised  in  a  way 
that  we  dreamed  not  of.     This  is  the  state  of  the  case  : — 

It  has  been  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  Mr.  A  or  B  to  write  to  us,  inclosing 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  New  Eclectic,  the  copies  to  be  sent  regularly 
to  Miss  C  or  D,  and  notice  to  be  given  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  he 
may  renew.  Long  experience  has  shown  us  that  these  subscriptions,  with 
these  conditions,  are  never  reneived^  nor  do  we  ever  expect  it.  The  invari- 
able rule  is  that  within  a  few  months  Mr.  A  writes,  requesting  Miss  C's 
magazine  to  be  sent  in  future  to  his  own  name  and  address.  We  knew 
beforehand  that  this  would  be  the  way ;  that  sooner  or  later  a  7niff  would 
occur  ;  and  we  noted  the  transfer  with  a  sigh  at  the  instability  of  friendships. 

We  were  blinder  than  moles  or  bats.  The  annexed  genuine  letter  (the 
names  of  course  are  changed)  has  removed  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  and 
greatly  raised  our  opinion  of  human  nature. 

,  Tennessee,  Sept.  17,  1870. 

Publishers  New  Eclectic  : 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  the  Eclectic  which  you  have  been  sending  to  Miss 

Ptilcherrima  Jones,  of ,  to  Airs.  Felicissinnis  Smith  at  the  above  address,  as 

this  lady  has  become  the  private  property  of  your  humble  servant. 

You  can  say  to  gentlemen  in  search  of  a  wife  :  Get  the  New  Eclectic  and  send  to 
the  lady,  if  they  wish  success.  No  better  receipt  for  getting  a  good  Southern 
lady  for  a  wife. 

Very  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

Felicissimus  Smith. 

Best  thanks  for  your  good  opinion,  Felicissimus  ;  and  many  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes.  But  we  desire  our  subscribers  to  take  notice  that  the 
next  time  this  sort  of  thing  happens  we  shall  expect  a  piece  of  wedding-cake. 

Scene  at  the  Police  Correctionelle. —  Chartrais,  a  workingman,  is  brought 
up  on  the  complaint  of  his  friend  Grondart.  Grondart  commences  his 
charge : — 

"You  may  talk  of  originals.,  but  there  are  not  in  all  Paris  five  more  like 
him.  To  be  sure  I  thought  he  was  only  joking  ;  and  if  I  had  known  he  was 
in  earnest,  I  would  have  said  no,  and  not  yes,  you  may  be  sure." 

The  President. — "  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  How  can  you  expect  us 
to  understand  you  when  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter  yet  ?  " 

Grondart. — "  The  matter  1  Chartrais  and  that  cursed  cat  are  the  matter 
—  what  else  should  it  be  .''  " 

President. — "  Try  to  explain  yourself  intelligibly.  You  charge  Chartrais 
with  having  beaten  you  :  tell  us  all  the  circumstances." 

Grondart. —  "  Very  well.  This  is  the  way  it  was.  You  see  one  day  I  was 
taking  supper  with  Chartrais,  and  we  got  to  talking  of  rabbits.  Naturall}', 
this  led  us  to  talking  of  cats.  Chartrais,  he  says  to  me,  '  Why  are  people  so 
squeamish  about  eating  cats  ? '  '  I  am  not  one  of  your  squeamish  sort, 
myself,'  I  say,  'but  I  can't  fancy  eating  a  cat  like  a  rabbit  —  well,  for  one 
reason,  a  rabbit  is  game  and  a  cat  isn't  —  far  from  it.'  Then  he  takes  me 
by  the  hand  and  says  he,  '  Baptiste,  my  old  friend,  if  you  are  willing,  I  will 
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treat  you  to  a  cat,  and  that  to-morrow  ;  you  will  see  tliat  fricasseed  with  bacon 
and  onions  it  is  by  no  means  bad  eating:  you  will  see.'  'Very  well,'  says 
I,  '  I  am  agreed  :  it  is  your  treat.'  '  Stop,'  says  he,  '  I  was  too  hasty  :  each 
of  us  shall  pay  his  half,  but  with  this  condition  :  the  one  that  refuses  to  eat 
the  dish  shall  pay  for  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  wine  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.' 
'  Agreed  ! '  says  I,  and  so  we  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
he  called  for  me,  and  we  went  to  the  Barriere  to  order  the  cat.  When  we 
told  the  restaurateur  what  we  wanted,  he  began  to  abuse  us  and  said  if  we 
wanted  cats  cooked  we  must  go  somewhere  else  ;  but  when  he  saw  we  were 
going  he  called  us  back  and  said  that  if  we  had  set  our  hearts  on  it,  perhaps 
he  could  manage  it.  I,  for  my  part,  thought  the  whole  thing  was  a  made-up 
joke.  So  we  went  back  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  dinner  was  served  up. 
Chartrais  asked  to  see  the  skin,  to  make  sure  we  were  not  swindled  ;  and 
they  brought  it  —  a  real  old  Tom  and  no  mistake.  'You  don't  catch  me 
eating  f/iaf  f  I  says  to  Chartrais.  'Very  well,'  he  says,  '  I'll  eat  the  whole, 
and  you  shall  pay  for  the  six  bottles.'  I  didn't  say  anything,  but  looked  on, 
and  if  you  will  believe  me,  he  ate  the  whole  cat  !  I  asked  for  the  bill : — 
'  One  Cat,  five  francs  ;  Wine,  six  francs  ;  Bread,  four  sous.  Total,  eleven 
francs,  four  sous.'  Wait  ;  you  have  not  heard  the  best  of  it.  The  best  of  it 
was  that  he  wanted  me  to  pay  for  half  the  cat,  which  I  didn't  touch,  and  for 
all  the  wine,  of  which  he  did  not  even  offer  me  a  glass.  Naturally  I  refuse  ; 
upon  which  he  falls  upon  me  and  beats  me  to  that  degree  that  I  wonder  I 
brought  one  whole  bone  away." 

P}-esident. — "  How  long  were  you  unable  to  work  afterwards  ?  " 

Grondart. — ''  Eight  days,  ?non  President;  racked  with  pain  and  riddled 
with  leeches." 

President. — "  What  damages  do  you  claim  ?  " 

Grondart. — "Twent3'-one  francs  for  my  week's  work,  and  three  francs 
for  the  leeches.     I  forgive  him  the  beating." 

The  defendant,  Chartrais,  admitted  the  facts,  but  pleaded  drunkenness  in 
extenuation.  "  It  is  all  that  fellow's  fault,"  he  said  :  "  I  had  to  drink  the  six 
bottles  because  I  vvon  them.  If  he  had  helped  me  eat  the  cat,  we  should 
have  shared  the  wine  and  I  should  not  then  have  got  blind  drunk,  and  all 
this  would  not  have  happened.  A  lesson  to  me  to  choose  my  friends  better 
another  time." 

Grondart. — "  There,  he's  accusing  me,  now  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  there  was 
not  such  another  original  in  all  Paris  ? " 

Even  the  terrors  and  sufferings  of  the  war  have  not  driven  all  vivacity  out 
of  the  hearts  of  the  French.  Here  is  an  amusing  caricature  by  Albert 
Millaud  of  the  Prussian  Landstiirni,  or  reserves  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  : 

"  They  are  here  ;  behold  them,  the  men  of  the  Landsturni.  At  the  call 
of  their  country  they  have  left  their  arm-chairs  and  the  prattle  of  their  grand- 
children.    Who  ever  saw  a  more  venerable  and  affecting  sight ! 

"  The  youngest  among  them  is  fifty-five  years  old.  The  colonel,  a  pleasant 
man,  calls  him  '  the  baby.'     He  is  the  child  of  the  regiment. 

''  Observe  them.  Their  heads  tremble  a  little  beneath  their  helmets  : 
those  who  still  have  hair,  exhibit  it  with  pride  ;  those  who  have  none  have 
replaced  it  by  a  black  silk  cap  decorated  with  a  tassel. 

"  The  rear-guard  is  entirely  composed  of  the  gouty.  The  coughs,  asthmas, 
and  inveterate  catarrhs  are  in  front.  They  replace,  with  fine  effect,  the 
military  music. 

"  They  march.  From  time  to  time  they  halt  for  the  exercise  of  the  snuff- 
box, indispensable  to  these  venerable  men.  At  the  word  of  command  they 
open  their  boxes,  extract  a  pinch,  inhale  it,  close  boxes,  and  sneeze.  The 
battalion  then  recommences  its  march.  Instead  of  carrying  their  firelocks 
on  the  shoulder,  the  landstiirm  uses  them  as  canes. 

"  Presently  there  is  another  halt.     At  the  word  of  command  they  remove 
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their  spectacles  and  draw  their  handkerchiefs.  With  the  handkerchiefs  they 
wipe  the  glasses,  then,  with  simultaneous  action,  replace  the  latter  upon  their 
noses  and  repocket  the  former. 

"This  is  the  finest  battalion  of  the  landstnrm ;  victory  ever  accompanies 
their  steps.  Yesterday,  after  a  gallant  march  of  two  hundred  yards,  they 
invested  a  French  village.  The  inhabitants  immediately  surrendered,  out  of 
respect. 

"  But  the  landstnrm  too  has  made  terrible  requisitions  upon  the  conquered 
territory.     Here  is  a  copy  of  the  colonel's  proclamation  : — 

" '  The  inhabitants  are  ordered  to  furnish  daily,  per  man,  the  following 
supplies  : — 

" '  Three  ounces  of  liquorice,  and  the  same  quantity  of  jujube  paste. 

" '  A  pint  of  chicken  broth  every  morning,  and  a  pint  of  gruel  every 
evening. 

"  '  A  drachm  of  gum  guaiacum,  a  pitch-plaster  four  centimetres  square,  and 
five  cigarettes  of  stramonium. 

"'Whoever  shall  have  the  audacity  to  supply  the  landsturm  with  hard 
biscuit,  nougat,  nuts,  or  other  articles  requiring  teeth  for  their  consumption, 
shall  be  instantly  shot.' 

"  We  have  a  sad  occurrence  to  record.  The  gallant  Lt.-Col.  Klops,  who 
marched  from  Berlin  at  the  age  of  82,  and  fell  into  his  dotage  at  Rastadt, 
died  of  old  age  upon  touching  the  soil  of  France.  Peace  to  his  venerable 
ashes  ! " 

The  following  lines  were  unfortunately  received  too  late  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  poem  {The  Wife  of  Brittany)  which  they  thus  beautifully  dedicate.  We 
have  never  felt  the  etiquette  which  forbids  our  praising  our  own  contributors 
more  unpleasantly  stringent  than  in  the  case  of  that  charming  poem. 

DEDICATION. 

TO   MY   WIFE. 

Ah  !   once  I  held  the  Poet's  flame 

A  steadfast,  heavenly  star,  above 
The  loftiest  lights  of  mortal  fame, — 
And  to  have  won  the  Poet's  name 

I  dreamed  was  more  than  love  ! 

Now,  were  a  Shakspeare's  priceless  crown 

By  all  the  Muses  borne  to  me, 
I  would  not  grasp  that  fair  renown. 
If  thus  my  soul  must  needs  disown 

Its  love,  dear  Heart !   for  thee. 

Even  Shakspeare's  fame  at  last  shall  sink, 

His  titles  fail,  his  splendors  die ; 
But  love, —  such  love  as  ours,  I  think, 
Was  born,  o'er  Time  and  Death  to  drink 

Of  immortality  ! 

So,  for  love's  sake,  but  scarce  for  aught 

This  wavering  strain  may  sing  thee,  Sweet, 
I  bind  these  sheaves  of  rhythmic  thought, 
Spring-sown,  but  in  late  Autumn  brought, 
And  laid  before  thy  feet ! 
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In  the  New  Eclectic  for  June  1S69,  we  made  some  brief  comments  on 
England's  time-serving  policy  and  its  short-sightedness,  ending  with  these 
words  : — 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  state  of  things  with  the  prospect  of  a  great 
European  war  as  threatening  as  it  now  is.  .  .  .  The  Peace  Party  may  find 
that  even  in  their  favorite  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  a  bad  bargain  to 
barter  the  national  honor  and  the  position  of  England  for  hostility  abroad, 
hatred  at  home,  and  contempt  everywhere." 

That  great  war  has  now  come,  and  this  is  the  way  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
comments  on  the  policy  of  England  : — 

"  Although  through  the  misty  horizon  on  the  Continent  we  can  as  yet  see  little  if 
any  light,  there  are  two  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  from  which  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  drawing  a  conclusion.  With  a  nation  so  powerful  as  armed  and  united  Germany 
has  proved  herself  to  be,  and  a  Republic  in  France,  there  will  be  an  earnestness  in 
the  transaction  of  European  aifairs  for  which  we  are  hardly  prepared  and  to  which 
we  are  quite  unaccustomed.  Action  will  take  the  place  of  words,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  learn  to  hold  our  tongues  unless  we  are  really  prepared  to 
hold  our  own  against  all  comers.  We  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  seat  at  the 
council  table  unless  we  are  ready  to  share  the  perils  of  the  field.  When  we  see  two 
nations  fighting,  it  is  very  doubtful  policy  to  dance  round  the  combatants  screaming 
like  an  excited  old  lady  when  she  sees  two  navvies  belabouring  each  other  in  the 
streets.  We  only  gain  curses  or  jeers,  our  threats  are  laughed  at,  and  our  advice  is 
disregarded.  The  truth  is  we  have  no  foreign  policy,  and  in  this  respect  we  stand 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  alone  among  all  the  nations  on  earth.  A  great  nation  with  a 
small  policy  soon  ceases  to  be  great,  and  a  nation  with  no  policy  ceases  practically 
to  be  a  nation  at  all.  England  may  become  a  Croesus  among  nations  by  sacrificing 
everything  to  rigid  economy,  but  she  will  find  she  has  only  bartered  her  name  for 
money,  and  that  the  latter  gives  her  no  power  without  the  former." 

A  Lyons  paper  relates  an  interesting  conversation  which  the  writer  says 
took  place  not  long  ago  between  General  von  Moltke  and  a  French  officer 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Berlin  : — 

"Do  not  talk  tome  of  your  military  education  in  Algeria  (said  the  Prussian  com- 
mander). If  you  have  never  been  there,  so  much  the  better.  You  will  be  glad  of 
it  when  you  become  a  general.  The  operations  which  you  have  been  carrying  on  for 
forty  years  against  the  Arabs  is  only  guerilla  warfare  of  an  inferior  order,  with  no 
skilful  marches,  feints,  or  countermarches,  and  rarely  any  surprises.  With  that 
school  you  do  nothing  but  form  other  schools  like  it.  The  first  great  war  will 
demonstrate  your  inefficiency,  and  were  I  not  in  presence  of  a  man  of  your  merit, 
Sir,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  laugh  at  your  ignorance  of  the  trade  to  which  you  devote 
yourselves.  Among  you  —  do  not  deny  it  —  a  pioneer  is  a  ridiculous  person.  Here 
the  most  conscientious  studies  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  lowest  captain 
knows  as  much  as  the  most  brilliant  of  your  staff  officers.  Have  you  even  a  super- 
ficial smattering  of  the  elements  of  the  military  art  on  leaving  your  special  schools  ? 
I  am  tempted  to  doubt  it.  Now,  come  (continued  General  von  Moltke,  taking  the 
other  by  the  hand),  I  wager  that  you  don't  know  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furniture 
for  the  garrison  quarters  of  an  officer."  General  von  Moltke  led  the  French  officer 
into  a  small  bedchamber,  well  suited  for  a  lieutenant  —  a  small  bed,  three  straw 
chairs,  bookshelves  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  black 
wooden  board  on  an  easel.  "It  is  with  that  we  beat  our  enemies  every  morning," 
said  the  old  tactician  who  was  destined  to  give  General  Frossard,  the  military 
instructor  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  so  severe  a  lesson.  "  For  drawings  here  is  all 
we  require,"  said  Moltke,  exhibiting  some  geographical  maps. 

A  CASE  was  on  trial  before  a  certain  court,  the  matter  in  litigation  being 
the  right  to  use  a  particular  pump.  One  of  the  counsel  opened  the  case 
with  a  magniloquent  exordium,  on  which  the  Court  remarked  that  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  too  trifling  for  such  a  brilliant  display -of  oratory.  "Your 
Plonor  will  excuse  me,"  answered  the  counsel:  "the  matter  involves 
gigantic  interests.     Both  the  parties  are  large  milk-dealers." 
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The  London  Standard  contains  an  article  written  in  anticipation  of  the 
death  of  General  Lee,  reported  by  telegraph  to  be  lying  at  the  point  of 
death  in  Virginia.  The  article  says  : — "  A  country  which  has  given  birth  to 
such  a  man  as  Robert  Lee  may  look  the  proudest  nation,  in  the  most 
chivalric  period  of  the  history  of  Europe,  fearlessly  in  the  face  ;  for  no  race 
has  in  any  age  produced  a  nobler  soldier,  Christian  gentleman  and  man  than 
the  heroic  Virginian  captain." 

The  silly  stuff  which  the  papers  frequently  publish  as  received  from  their 
"special  correspondent,"  is  thus  amusingly  caricatured  in  the  Picayune: — 

New  York,  Sept.  9,  1870. 

I  hasten  to  give  you  the  latest  intelligence.  No  other  has  the  news.  My 
jjrivate  correspondent  telegraphs  me  from  Sedan  :  "  Napoleon  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sheridan  —  not  King  William.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the  presence  of  Sheridan  alone  is  due  all  the  Prussian  victory." 

But  a  sad  reverse  follows  : 

Sedan,  &//.  8,  10  A.  M. —  The  King  is  informed  that  Butler  and  Banks  will 
leave  by  the  next  steamer  to  join  the  French  army.  He  releases  Napoleon  and  all 
prisoners,  and  craves  a  treaty  for  peace. 

10:10. —  The  King  orders  all  the  silver  spoons  in  Germany  melted. 
This  intelligence   reaches   Butler,  and   he   declines   to   leave    America,    France 
having  sent  all  her  spoons  to  Spain. 

Ten  Minutes  Later. —  King  William  dies.  Sheridan  marries  his  Queen.  He  is 
]n'0claimed  Grand  Emperor  of  Modern  Europe  —  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany  and  France  concurring,  and  we  wait  to  hear  from  Victoria,  to  form  one 
happy  and  glorious  union. 

Three  Minutes  Later. —  Warmoth  is  sent  for  by  the  Queen.  Hahn'is  to  join  him, 
and  discord  prevails. 

Latest. —  Lieut.-Gov.  Dunn  overthrows  Warmoth,  and  marries  Victoria. 

Jem  Fisk,  Jr.,  proclaimed  Grand  Sultan.  All  Europe  comes  to  America  — 
and  — .     Here  the  wires  broke  down. 

King  William's  despatch  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Worth, 
ended  : — "  Es  soil  Victoria  geschossen  werden  " —  i.  e.  "  Let  salvoes  be  fired 
to  celebrate  our  victor)^"  The  French  newspapers  translated  it : — "This 
will  be  telegraphed  to  Victoria  "  ! 

Parmentier,  the  French  naturalist,  having  tried  in  vain  to  make  the 
potato  popular  in  his  native  country,  at  last  resorted  to  a  novel  expedient 
which  was  immediately  and  signally  successful.  He  planted  a  field  of  the 
tubers,  and  when  they  were  near  maturity  employed  a  conspicuous  guard  of 
gendarmes  to  watch  them,  spreading  the  report  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
rare  and  valuable  article  of  food,  hitherto  unknown.  In  a  short  time  his 
guard  had  orders  to  relax  their  vigilance  ;  some  curious  peasant  stole  a  few 
potatoes  ;  others  imitated  him  ;  and  at  last  the  whole  crop  was  disseminated 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages,  and  the  good  qualities  of 
the  new  food  thus  made  generally  known.  This  expedient  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jenckes  might  commend 
his  Civil  Service  Bill  to  Congress  in  the  same  way. 

The  poet  Florian  was  one  day  walking  the  street  with  a  roll  of  manu- 
script projecting  from  his  pocket.  His  friend  Rivarol  met  him,  and  re- 
marked, "  If  you  were  not  so  well  known,  somebody  might  pick  your 
pocket." 
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FIEL'S    DELICATE   CASE. 


'HEN  Mrs.  Fiel  was  a  bride,  all  the  spectators  agreed  that 
she  was  a  pretty  and  interesting  girl,  who  would  make  a 
fine  woman  when  she  came  to  fill  out.  But  she  never  did  fill  out ;  on 
the  contrar}',  Time,  that  stole  her  years  away,  robbed  her  of  plumpness 
too ;  and  after  thirty  anniversaries  of  that  wedding-day,  she  was 
considerably  more  slender  than  at  starting.  She  wore  curls,  and  a 
black  band  round  her.forehead,  and  mittens  —  not  knowing  that  these 
things  had  long  ceased  to  make  her  attractive,  and,  on  a  first  intro- 
duction, would  have  struck  you  generally  as  being  somewhat  of  a  guy  ; 
but  a  better  wife  you  would  scarcely  find  in  all  England,  and  that  is 
infinitely  more  important  than  comeliness  and  tasteful  attire,  as  you 
will  own  before  you  have  been  married  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Excellent  at  all  times,  Mrs.  Fiel  culminated  at  meals.  Call  no  man 
happy  till  you  have  seen  him  at  breakfast :  a  natural  irritability  in 
Mr.  Fiel's  disposition  had  been  almost  entirely  cured  by  little  soothing- 
comforts  and  tit-bits.  He  was  a  solicitor,  with  an  office  in  London, 
and  a  semi-detached  villa  in  the  suburbs,  who  had  to  leave  the  latter 
at  nine  to  reach  the  former  by  ten  every  morning.  This  necessitated 
breakfast  at  eight,  but  even  at  that  early  hour  Mrs.  Fiel  saw  to  every 
detail  herself 

It  would  have  shaken  a  very  confirmed  bachelor  to  have  seen  her 
table  one  spring  morning  a  few  years  ago  —  the  linen  was  so  white, 
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and  the  tea  so  black,  the  water-cresses  and  radishes  so  fresh,  the 
marmalade  and  apricot  jam  so  daintily  set  out,  the  eggs  so  new-looking, 
the  loaf  so  brown  and  crusty,  the  dry  toast  so  crisp  and  thin.  And 
when  she  heard  the  tread  of  her  husband's  foot  on  the  staircase,  and 
the  flourish  on  his  nose  which  invariably  heralded  his  approach,  she 
rang  the  bell  for  the  appetising  little  covered  dish,  which  matched 
and  fitted  the  slop-basin,  to  be  brought  up.  This  contained  frizzled 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  delicate  and  curled,  a  sausage,  a  kidnej',  or 
the  savoury  thigh  of  a  chicken.  May  such  be  your  only  domestic 
broils  ! 

A  hale  neat  man,  with  sharp  gray  eyes,  and  a  very  good  opinion  of 
himself,  entered  and  looked  at  his  letters,  selecting  and  opening  one 
at  once. 

"Well,  Martha,"  said  he,  "the  Chip-chow  has  arrived  at  last." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Then  Mr.  Lobyear  will  be  here  presently. 
Will  he  come  to  stay  with  us,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  You  had  better  have  a  bed  ready ;  though  I 
expect  he  has  not  come  to  England  with  the  idea  of  shutting  himself 
up  with  an  old  man  and  woman  four  miles  from  the  Marble  Arch. 
Still,  as  everything  will  be  strange  to  him  at  first,  he  may  accept  my 
invitation  for  a  night  or  two." 

"  This  Mr.  Thomas  Lobyear  is  rich  —  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Will  be,  I  suppose.     At  present,  he  probably  depends  upon  his 

father,  who  has  given  me  very  liberal  orders,  absurdly  liberal  orders, 

about  him.     From  living  so  long  amongst  savages,  the  old  man  must 

.  have  lost  all  idea  of  the  value  of  money.     However,  there  is  plenty 

of  it  accumulating,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  me." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Fiel,  "  it  might  be  well  to  have  Sarah 
home.?" 

Sarah,  the  only  child  of  the  Fiels,  was  at  a  finishing-school  at 
Clifton,  but  she  was  seventeen  and  a  woman. 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  ! "  laughed  the  lawyer.  "  At  your  match-making,  old 
lady  ?  From  what  I  am  advised,  he  is  proof  against  your  attempts. 
Besides  which,  it  would  be  something  like  a  breach  of  trust :  old 
Lobyear  has  evidently  got  other  views  for  his  son  than  marrying  him 
at  present  —  at  any  rate  to  an  Englishwoman." 

"Why,  he  would  never  go  and  match  him  with  a  heathen,  with  a 
ring  through  her  nose  like  a  pig  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Mr.  Fiel  laughing ;  "  if  he  could  dis- 
cover a  new  weed  or  a  fresh  variety  of  black  beetle  by  it,  he  certainly 
would." 

It  was  of  good  augury  for  Mrs.  Fiel  when  her  husband  laughed, 
and  a  better  when  he  replied  to  her  observations,  instead  of  looking 
deaf  and  grunting,  which  he  generally  did  if  she  alluded  to  his  clients 
or  their  business ;  for  it  showed  that  he  was  willing  to  be  pumped, 
and  Mrs.  Fiel's  thirst  for  information  was  great,  though  it  was  rarely 
slaked.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  lawyer  thought  he 
might  require  feminine  aid  in  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
was  therefore  not  unwilling  to  admit  his  wife  into  his  confidence. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  that  was  a  curious  idea  for  a  rich  man,  to  banish 
himself  completely,  and  give  up  civilised  life,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
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botany  and  butterflies  in  Japan.  For  a  poor  man,  indeed,  it  would 
be  explicable  if  he  expected  to  make  something  by  it  in  the  end  ;  but 
from  what  you  say  Mr.  Lobyear  has  more  money  than  he  knows  what 
to  do  with  as  it  is." 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  well  off  originally,  and  got  a  good  property  through 
his  wife  besides." 

"Ah,  poor  man  ;  I  daresay  grief  for  her  death  gave  him  a  craze." 

"  Fudge  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Fiel  somewhat  rudely.  "  He  was  glad 
enough  to  be  free  to  go  hunting  on  his  favorite  hobby.  If  she  had 
lived  another  year,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  would  have  bolted  and  left 
her." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Fiel,  "  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  him,  or  at 
any  rate  for  this  son,  that  he  fixed  on  so  good  a  man  of  business  as 
yourself  to  look  after  his  interests." 

"Well,"  replied  her  husband  complacently,  "considering  that  the 
bulk  of  his  property  is  in  houses  situated  in  a  rapidly  improving 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  tenants  are  up  to  all  sorts  of  dodges  to 
avoid  having  their  rents  raised,  perhaps  an  agent  who  was  not  sharp 
might  miss  an  advantage  here  and  there.  For  instance,  there  was  an 
application  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease  the  other  day,  and  I  discovered 
that  the  tenant,  who  had  been  paying  forty  pounds  a  year,  had  under- 
let for  the  last  three  years  at  a  hundred  and  ten." 

"  Lor,  how  sharp  you  are  !  " 

"Well,  I  was  not  born  in  Yorkshire  for  nothing.  I  do  not  know  of 
more  than  one  person  who  ever  regularly  took  me  in  —  that  young 
rascal,  Tom  Scott,  who  robbed  me  five  years  ago." 

"  Ah,  that  was  very  shocking,"  said  the  good  wife  soothingly ;  "  but 
then,  you  know,  he  was  brought  up  in  your  own  office." 

"  Why,  Martha  !  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  he  learned  dishonesty 
there  !  I  never  expected  an  epigram  of  that  sort  from  your  mouth. 
I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  could  put  at  least  a  couple  of 
thousand  a  year  in  my  pocket  from  this  Lobyear  property  alone, 
without  a  chance  of  detection,  if  I  chose  to  be  dishonourable." 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  meant  to  call  you  an  epigram,  or  any  other 
name,"  cried  Mrs.  Fiel,  astonished  at  this  outbreak.  "  I  only  said 
that  a  breach  of  trust  was  easy  for  that  Scott,  because  he  had  been 
under  you  for  some  time,  and  probably  had  had  opportunities." 

"  Oh,  that  is  different,"  said  her  husband,  cracking  an  ^gg.  It  was 
not  a  tender  conscience  which  made  Mr.  Fiel  so  touchy  —  for  though 
priding  himself  upon  keen  shrewdness,  he  was  perfectly  upright  and 
trustworthy  —  but  the  thought  of  Tom  Scott.  There  is  this  advantage 
in  reckoning  yourself  to  be  cleverer  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  if 
ever  you  are  taken  in,  it  rankles.  So  the  remembrance  of  Tom  Scott 
always  irritated  him.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  sharp  lad,  and  put 
him  in  the  office,  where  he  favoured,  encouraged,  and  trusted  him 
more  and  more  every  year ;  and  the  result  had  been  a  cunning  bit  of 
roguer}'-,  and  flight.  There  was  one  consolation  ;  he  had  caught  the 
scoundrel,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Had 
Tom  Scott  got  off  with  impunity,  his  heart  would  have  been  near 
breaking. 

"I  suppose  this  young  gentleman  was  quite  a  lad  when  his  father 
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went   to  foreign  parts  ?  "  said  !Mrs.   Fiel  presently,  returning  to  the 
pump-handle. 

"  As  he  is  not  of  age  yet,  I  suppose  he  must  have  been,"  replied 
her  husband,  continuing  to  flow. 

"  Was  he  educated  in  England  before  he  went  out  to  his  father  ? " 

"I  don't  know.  Mr.  Lobyear  never  mentioned  him  before.  I  have 
written  regularly  to  advise  him  how  his  affairs  stood,  and  he  has  from 
time  to  time  briefly  acknowledged  my  letters,  declaring  himself  satis- 
fied, telling  me  to  do  what  I  thought  best,  saying  where  he  wished  his 
remittances  sent,  and  now  and  then  requesting  me  to  undertake 
certain  commissions  for  him  connected  with  his  pursuits,  but  not  at 
all  with  my  business.  However,  as  he  has  always  behaved  very 
handsomely,  I  have  done  my  best  to  oblige  him,  and  mean  to  do  so 
still,  though  this  present  job  is  rather  a  delicate  affair,  and  quite  out  of 
my  line  :  what  I  call  a  regular  bit  of  diplomacy." 
'"Ah?" 

"Yes.  It  seems  that  the  young  man  has  inherited  his  father's  fancy 
for  a  roving  life,  though  not  his  scientific  tastes.  He  has  been  living 
in  Borneo  for  some  years,  sailing  about  with  expeditions  against  the 
pirates,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  Mr.  Lobyear,  senior,  went  to 
China  from  Japan  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ;  and  his  son  joined  him  at 
Hong-kong,  where  he  intimated  a  desire  to  go  to  England  for  a  while, 
and  have  a  spell  of  comfortable  living.  The  father  was  willing  enough 
to  let  him  do  so,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  credit  to  me,  and  he  started 
in  one  of  the  tea  sailing-ships.  But  after  he  had  sailed,  Mr.  Lobyear, 
senior,  received  information  from  a  friend  that  his  son's  principal 
reason  for  desiring  to  visit  England  was  the  hope  of  meeting  with  an 
adventuress,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Calcutta,  and  whom, 
in  the  ardour  of  a  first  passion,  he  desired  to  marry.  The  lady  had 
other  views  at  the  time ;  but  had  since  smiled  by  letter  on  his  suit  • 
and  she  is  a  most  undesirable  wife  for  him.  This  news  having  come 
to  me  by  steamer,  has  of  course  long  preceded  the  youngster's  actual 
arrival  ;  and  my  mission  is  to  prevent  the  marriage.  This  can  be 
done  with  comparative  ease  while  he  is  a  minor  ;  but  he  will  come  of 
age  in  eight  months,  and  it  would  be  poor  success  merely  to  delay 
matters  for  that  time.     I  hope  to  break  it  off  altogether." 

"  Exactly.  And  don't  you  think  that  if  he  were  thrown  into  the 
society  of  an  innocent,  accomplished,  and  attractive  girl,  his  infatua- 
tion for  this  creature  would  the  sooner  be  got  over.?" 

"  Well,  well,  send  for  Sarah  if  you  like :  she  would  be  leaving  any- 
how at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Only,  don't  put  her  up  to  thinking 
this  youngster  a  very  great  catch,  for  his  father  may  have  other 
children  and  older  ones,  for  aught  I  know.  Or  he  may  spend  all  his 
money  in  building  pagodas,  or  aquariums,  or  black-beetle  museums  ; 
or  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to  discover  the  South  Pole,  which  really 
ought  to  have  a  turn,  after  all  the  fuss  made  about  the  North.  I  am 
not  by  any  means  sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  Martha." 

As  Mr.  Fiel  uttered  these  last  words,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
then  took  a  c'gar  out  of  his  case  ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Fiel  brushed  his 
hat,  and  brought  it  to  him,  together  with  a  light.  Something  like  a 
wife  !  And  ere  a  man  could  cry  :  "  Conductor  ;  hold  !  "  the  City  Atlas 
had  devoured  him  up. 
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It  is  one  thing  for  a  sailing-ship  to  be  telegraphed,  and  another  for  it 
to  arrive  in  port.  A  heavy  gale  tantalised  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
the  Chip-chow^  and  it  was  a  week  before  Mr.  Fiel  and  his  client's  son 
met,  by  which  time  the  accomplished  Sarah  was  safely  established 
under  the  paternal  roof;  for  her  mother  thought  the  lawyer  exagger- 
ated the  chances  against  the  young  man's  inheriting  a  good  fortune, 
and  stuck  to  her  little  intrigue.  It  is  certain  that  she  herself  over- 
estimated her  daughter's  attractions.  Sarah  was  a  good  girl  enough, 
but  commonplace,  and  not  beautiful :  a  pellet  hardly  calculated  to 
drive  out  another  very  firmly  fixed  in  the  pop-gun  heart  of  a  lover. 

However,  the  designing  mother  and  unwitting  daughter  had  a  fair 
chance,  for  young  Lobyear  accepted  the  offer  of  hospitality  made  him 
by  Mr.  Fiel,  and  established  himself  in  their  house  until  he  could  look 
alDOut  him.  Travel  in  hot  climates  had  matured  the  young  man, 
whom  you  would  have  taken  for  five-and-twenty.  It  had  likewise 
tanned  him  ;  and  his  face  and  hands  were  so  dark,  that  Mrs.  Fiel  was 
induced  to  make  inquiries  about  the  nationality  of  his  mother ;  but  as 
her  husband  had  never  known  anything  of  Mr.  Lobyear  before  he  put  his 
affairs  in  his  hands,  on  going  out  to  the  East,  and  was  even  ignorant, 
until  quite  lately,  of  the  very  existence  of  this  son,  she  could  not  get 
much  satisfactory  information  out  of  him.  So  she  concluded  that 
Mr.  Lob3'ear  senior's  oriental  tastes  were  not  confined  to  the  fauna 
and  flora ;  and  the  deep  blackness  of  the  young  man's  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  long,  drooping,  silky  moustache  certainly  tended  to  confirm  her 
theory.  His  manners  were  not  very  good.  There  was  an  evident 
restraint  about  him  ;  and  if  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  gave  nature 
her  head,  he  became  boisterous  and  vulgar.  He  was  very  careful, 
however,  and  only  broke  out  once  or  twice,  recovering  himself  almost 
immediately.  He  seemed  to  find  that  the  safest  plan  was  to  spoon 
Sarah,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  so  assiduously  the  first  evening, 
that  Mr.  Fiel  listened  to  his  wife's  statement  oi  pros  and  cons  with 
seriousness  that  night. 

"I  have  no  doubt  his  father  means  well  by  him  at  present,"  said 
he,  "  or  he  would  hardly  show  so  much  anxiety  abovit  his  contracting 
an  unfavourable  marriage,  as  to  give  me  almost  carte  blanche  in  the 
cost  of  preventing  it.  Neither  would  he  name  so  handsome  a  sum  as 
sixty  pounds  a  month  for  expenses,  if  he  intended  to  leave  him  penni- 
less at  his  death.     But  this  is  all  conjecture." 

"  But  rather  strong,  surely,  dear ;  and  he  is  certainly  smitten  with 
Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Fiel. 

"  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that.  Very  likely  he  carries  on  with 
everything  in  a  petticoat,  or  out  of  one,  in  those  Borneo  parts,  that  he 
meets  ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  is  throwing  dust  in  my  eyes,  to  cover  his 
intrigue  with  this  old  Calcutta  friend." 

Mr.  Fiel  felt  it  to  be  so  important  to  prevent  the  3-oung  man  giving 
him  the  slip,  that  he  left  his  other  business  to  the  clerks,  and  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  showman,  whereby  he  made  acquaintance  with 
many  London  sights  that  he  had  never  seen  before  —  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  wit;  the  top  of  the  Monument;  Madame  Tussaud's 
wax-works  ;  and  certain  bewildering  circular  pictures,  apparently  seen 
from  the  inside,  as  if  one  were  a  figure  represented,  called  panor- 
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amas  —  all  of  which  very  much  interested  the  young  man,  who  never- 
theless owned  that,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  Calcutta.  Mention  of 
that  city  gave  the  lawyer  an  opening :  he  inquired  if  there  were  much 
society  there  —  pleasant  society  ?  And  eventually  Mr.  Lobyear,  the 
son,  who  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  know  his  father's  dis- 
covery and  communication  to  his  lawyer,  took  his  cicerone  into  confi- 
dence. He  adored  the  most  charming,  innocent,  persecuted  saint 
that  ever  excited  the  jealousy  of  a  spiteful  coterie.  Her  name  was 
Montacute,  and  she  was  a  widow  without  encumbrances.  She  had 
been  residing  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  was  now  on 
her  way  to  London  ;  and  he  had  received  a  letter  that  very  morning 
directing  him  where  to  find  her ;  so  he  would  not  trespass  on  Mr. 
Fiel's  hospitality  after  that  day.  Whereabouts  was  Duke  Street, 
Jermyn  Street?  The  complacent  Mr.  Fiel  conducted  him  to  that 
neighbourhood,  and  also,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  gave  him  an 
outline  of  the  steps  it  was  necessary  to  take  before  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  inclined  that  way,  could  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony. 
There  could  be  no  harm  done  in  aftbrding  him  such  scraps  of  infor- 
mation :  the  first  cabman  passing  would  have  driven  him  to  the 
address,  and  the  charming  widow  probably  had  license  and  banns 
formalities  at  her  finger's  ends. 

"  Of  course,  you  are  of  age  ? "  he  threw  in  at  the  end. 

"  I  believe  my  father  would  say  I  was  some  months  short  of  it," 
replied  the  young  man  carelessly;  "but  really  his  evidence  is  so  little 
to  be  trusted  in  any  matter  not  connected  with  plants  or  insects,  that 
I  mean  to  give  myself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  That's  good 
law,  eh  ? " 

Mr.  Fiel  proposed  a  bachelor's  dinner  at  his  club  that  day,  and 
entertained  his  guest  all  the  evening  with  caustic  observations  upon 
widows,  and  the  dangers  to  which  young  men  were  exposed  from 
beautiful  sirens,  whose  antecedents  would  not  bear  strict  examination, 
illustrated  with  numerous  apposite  anecdotes,  which  the  young  man 
seemed  to  enjoy  heartily.  But  he  would  not  apply  them  to  his  own 
case ;  so  that,  at  last,  the  lawyer  was  forced  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
with  much  apology  asked  whether  the  young  man  knew  who  the  late 
Mr.  Montacute  was,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  fair  widow 
came  to  be  alone  and  unprotected  in  Calcutta  ?  But  the  ardent  lover 
would  not  listen  to  a  hint  reflecting  upon  the  object  of  his  affections, 
and  got  so  excited  and  angry,  that  Mr.  Fiel  dropped  the  subject  at 
once.  Where  was  the  use  of  talking  sense  to  a  man  who  declared 
that  if  all  the  world  swore  to  anything  which  his  mistress  denied,  he 
should  take  her  word  in  preference  to  the  united  oath  ?  To  expose 
his  game  by  showing  the  paternal  letter  empowering  him  to  forbid  the 
marriage,  would  have  been  stupid  indeed  at  present ;  that  must  be 
kept  as  the  very  last  resource,  when,  combined  with  considerations  of 
probable  disinheritance,  it  might  have  an  effect.  What  effect?  the 
lawyer  asked  himself  unflinchingly,  when  quiet  that  night.  Probably 
that  of  making  young  Lobyear  dissemble  for  the  time,  and  marry  his 
widow  elsewhere,  unknown  to  the  lawyer.  And  if  the  agent  were 
deceived,  the  bridegroom  might  well  hope  to  conceal  the  matter  from 
his  butterfly-hunting  father ;  at  all  events,  for  a  time.     Young  people, 
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especially  when  in  love,  never  look  far  forward,  but  have  a  confidence 
in  things  turning  up.  Mr.  Fiel  owned  with  inward  chagrin  that  he 
was  at  fault. 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  upon  him  like  an  inspiration.  Why  not 
attack  the  woman  ?  he  had  her  address. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  aloud,  turning  his  head  on  the  pillow. 

"What,  my  dear?"  responded  Mrs.  Fiel. 

"  Nothing."     And  he  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning,  young  Lobyear  left  Mr.  Fiel's  house,  and  went  to  a 
hotel  in  Jermyn  Street. 

Mr.  Fiel  possessed  a  very  sharp  office-boy,  for  in  spite  of  the  trick 
which  had  been  played  him  by  Tom  Scott,  he  liked  sharp  boys  ;  only, 
he  never  meant  to  give  another  the  chance  of  abusing  his  confidence. 
Billy  Daw  was  employed  in  minor  matters  alone:  his  master  had  no 
intention  of  pushing  him. 

This  lad  had  already  seen  young  Lobyear ;  the  house  in  Duke 
Street  was  now  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  watch  it, 
and  let  his  master  know  when  Mr.  Lobyear  left  it. 

So  Mr.  Fiel  waited  in  his  club,  which  was  close  by,  and  Billy  Daw- 
loafed  within  sight  of  Duke  Street.  Billy  was  good  at  loafing ;  he 
gleaned  amusement  and  instruction  from  the  window  of  a  newspaper 
and  caricature  shop  ;  studied  natural  history  at  a  fishmonger's  ;  set 
two  boys  to  fight;  exasperated  a  drunken  man;  procured  "cuts 
behind  "  for  several  youngsters  who  were  riding  without  paying  their 
fore  —  all  without  losing  sight  of  the  door  he  was  directed  to  watch. 
His  report  at  the  end  of  the  day  was,  that  Mr.  Lobyear  had  left  his 
hotel,  and  gone  to  the  house  in  Duke  Street  at  eleven  a.  m.  At  half- 
past  one,  a  servant-girl  had  come  out  with  an  empty  dish,  and  returned 
in  ten  minutes  with  oysters.  At  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Lobyear  had  at  last 
come  out,  accompanied  by  a  lady,  and  they  walked  together  arm  in^ 
arm  to  St.  James's  Hall. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Fiel ;  "  he  can't  stick  so  close  as  that  to 
her  for  long,  however  desperate  his  condition  may  be.  .Try  again  to- 
morrow." 

True  enough,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day  Billy  Daw- 
summoned  his  master  from  the  club,  and  informed  him  that  Mr. 
Lobyear  had  gone  out  for  some  time,  and  the  lady  was  alone.  Asked 
how  he  knew  that  his  absence  was  not  for  a  few  minutes  only,  he 
replied  that  the  gentleman  had  lit  up  his  baccy  directly  he  got  outside 
the  door. 

Mr.  Fiel  wasted  no  time  in  further  questioning,  but  hastened  to  the 
house  in  Duke  Street,  knocked  and  rang,  and  inquired  for  Mrs. 
Montacute.  Yes,  the  servant-girl  said,  she  lodged  there,  and  was  at 
home.  What  name?  And  the  lawyer  was  ushered  into  the  front 
drawing-room. 

A  lady  with  a  creamy  complexion  and  golden  hair,  elegantly  dressed 
in  half-mourning,  closed  the  novel  she  had  been  reading,  and  rose 
from  her  lounging-chair  to  receive  him.  Pretty,  thought  the  visitor, 
decidedly  pretty ;  but  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  is. 

"You  do  not  know  me,  madam,  or  the  object  of  my  visit,"  he  said  ; 
"  so  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once  that  my  name  is  Fiel,  and  that  I  am 
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the  legal  adviser  of  INIr.  Lobyear,  the  father  of  the  gentleman  who 
aspires,  I  believe,  to  the  honour  of  your  hand." 

Mrs.  Montacute  bowed,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,"  continued  Mr.  Fiel,  dropping  into  a 
chair  w'hich  faced  the  lady,  and  looking  as  conciliatory  as  he  could,  "if 
what  I  have  to  say  should  prove  in  any  way  disagreeable  ;  I  am  but 
the  mouthpiece  of  my  client,  you  know.  Mr.  Lobyear,  senior,  has 
heard,  not  from  his  son,  but  through  other  sources,  of  this  projected 
marriage,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  conveyed  to  me  his  disap- 
proval." 

"O  sir!" 

"  His  very  decided  disapproval.  He  has  never  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  madam,  or  he  would  probably  view  the  matter 
in  a  different  light,  and  hesitate  before  depriving  his  only  child  of  the 
felicity  so  nearly  secured  to  him.  But,  unfortunately,  his  letter  was 
forwarded  to  me  from  Hong-kong,  and  he  v/as  then  about  to  return  to 
Jajian,  so  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  personal  interview." 

"  Really,  Mr. —  Mr.  Fiel,"  said  the  widow,  glancing  at  the  card 
which  had  been  given  her,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  all  this. 
I  was  certainly  aware  that  Mr.  Lobyear  had  a  father  very  much 
devoted  to  various  branches  of  natural  history,  who,  if  alive,  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  Japan  ;  but  that  he  takes  any  notice  of 
his  son's  affairs,  or  professes  to  exercise  any  authority  over  him,  is 
quite  a  new  idea  to  me." 

"  To  me  also,  madam ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  unusual  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part.  But  marriage  is  an  exceptionally  important 
thing,  and  as  his  son  is  under  age  " 

"  Under  age  !     Thomas  under  age  !     Impossible  ! "  cried  the  widow. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  madam  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  of  no 
importance,  since  ]\Ir.  Lobyear  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  father, 
who  is  determined  to  discontinue  his  allowance,  and  cut  him  out  of  his 
will,  if  he  marries  without  his  consent  and  approval." 

Mrs.  Montacute  remained  in  pensive  contemplation  of  a  very  pretty 
foot  for  some  little  time  before  she  replied :  ''  Excuse  me  for  being 
over-cautious,  ]\Ir.  Fiel ;  but  you  are  an  utter  stranger,  you  know,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  letter  from  ]\Ir.  Lobyear's  father,  if  you  have 
it  about  you." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  rei^lied  the  lawyer.  "  A  very  natural  and 
proper  precaution  on  your  part.  I  might  be  a  rival,  prompted  by 
motives  of  jealousy.  Here  is  the  letter,  which,  however,  I  fear  may 
give  you  pain.  Evil  tongues,"  he  continvied,  as  the  widov/  took  the 
document  and  ran  her  eyes  rapidly  over  it — "evil  tongues  have  evi- 
dently traduced  you.  Alas !  the  best  and  fairest  cannot  escape 
slander!     Indeed,  the  greater  the  merit,  the  more  virulent  the  env}'." 

"  Evidently  genuine.  Thank  you,"  said  the  widow,  returning  the 
letter  with  extraordinary  composure,  considering  how  she  was  treated 
in  it,  and  then  once  more  fixing  her  gaze  upon  her  boot,  which  she 
fidgeted  about,  she  relapsed  into  silence  and  meditation.  At  length 
she  raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  the  lawyer's,  and  looking  at  him  quietly, 
but  very  fixedly,  she  said  :  "  Mr.  Fiel,  you  have  come  to  me  treating 
this  affair  as  a  pure  matter  of  business,  and  therefore  I  will  not  speak 
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to  you  of  my  affections  ;  it  would  prolong  this  interview  ;  and  probably 
you  would  not  understand  me.  I  will  speak  of  the  marriage  engage- 
ment between  myself  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lobyear,  then,  precisely  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  commercial  transaction.  In  order  to  fulfil  my  part,  I 
have  left  India,  where  I  had  a  home,  and  have  come  to  England  to 
live  on  my  meagre  pension.  For  all  his  threats,  I  consider  it  very 
unlikely  that  Mr.  Lobyear  will  really  disinherit  his  only  child." 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  madam  ;  nothing  is  more  probable. 
The  ardour  with  which  he  pursues  his  favourite  science  amounts  to 
mania,  and  I  fear  that  he  would  be  hardly  sorry  for  an  excuse  to 
devote  his  entire  fortune  to  the  building  and  foundation  of  a 
museum.'' 

"  There  is  a  certain  force  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  v/idow 
calmly ;  "  and  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  misfortune  indeed  for  both  of  us  if  Mr.  Thomas  Lobyear  were 
to  be  deprived  of  his  income  upon  our  marriage.  Still,  it  would  be 
worse  for  me  to  break  it  off,  and  remain  here,  far  from  my  friends, 
penniless." 

"  Nay,  madam,  not  penniless ;  some  compensation  would  be  your 
due." 

Lugete  Veneres  Cupidencsque — if  they  didn't  come  presentl}^  to  fair 
up-and-down  bargaining !  The  matter  was  finally  settled  thus.  Mrs. 
Montacute  was  to  start  for  New  York  by  the  next  mail,  Mr.  Fiel 
taking  and  paying  for  her  passage ;  she  was  to  write  a  farewell  letter 
to  3'oung  Lobyear,  breaking  the  match,  and  keeping  silence  about 
where  she  was  going  to.  Mr.  Fiel  was  to  accompany  her  on  board 
the  ship,  and  then  to  place  in  her  hands  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds. 

When  this  treaty,  with  "  No  Trust ! "  for  its  basis,  was  concluded, 
Mr.  Fiel  took  his  leave  ;  and  as  he  stepped  into  the  street.  Jack 
Horner  alone  could  appreciate  his  sensations.  Never  had  so  delicate 
a  case  been  so  skilfully  handled !  Three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Fiel 
escorted  the  fair  widow  to  Liverpool ;  accompanied  her  on  board  the 
American  steamer ;  stayed  with  her  till  the  last  moment,  gave  her  the 
thousand  pounds,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  having 
himself  sealed  and  posted  a  most  satisfactory  letter  of  farewell  to  poor 
young  Lobyear,  which  was  put  in  his  hands  unfastened,  that  he  might 
assure  himself  that  the  contents  were  according  to  treaty. 

Next  day,  the  deserted  lover  came  to  him  in  a  fury  —  storming, 
upbraiding,  beseeching  him  to  tell  him  w^here  his  charmer  had  flown 
to ;  threatening  murder  and  suicide  when  the  lawyer  remained 
obdurate.  Finally,  he  rushed  away,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
speak  to  him  again. 

"  Yes,  you  will,  when  you  want  money,"  said  Mr.  Fiel,  as  the  other 
banged  the  door  behind  him. 

He  was  right.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  young  Lobyear  returned, 
pale,  calm,  and  haught}-,  and  coldly  intimated  that  he  was  about  to 
return  to  the  East,  and  required  funds.  After  some  discussion  about 
necessary  expenses,  passage-money,  outfit,  what  his  father  usually 
allowed  him,  etc.,  Mr.  Fiel  let  him  have  five  hundred  pounds,  and  saw 
him  depart  with  infinite  relief —  for  now  the  edifice  of  his  diplomacy  was 
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crowned.  Commissioned  to  separate  a  young  couple,  he  had  des- 
patched one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west.  What  success  could 
be  more  complete?  He  had  always  estimated  his  own  acuteness  very 
highl}',  but  now  he  felt  as  if  he  should  "  strike  the  stars  with  his 
sublime  top,"  as  a  schoolboy  friend  of  ours  once  translated  a  familiar 
line  of  Horace.  This  state  of  extreme  self-satisfaction  lasted  some 
months,  during  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  letter  of  thanks  and 
admiring  approval  which  he  expected  from  Mr.  Lobyear  the  father. 

It  came  a  mail  sooner  than  he  expected.  One  morning,  on  entering 
his  office,  he  found  two  foreign  letters  awaiting  him  —  one  from  an 
unknown  correspondent,  the  other  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  his 
client  in  Japan.  He  opened  this  latter  eagerly,  and  prepared  for 
praise. 

■'  Dear  Sir  —  I  can't  make  out  the  meaning  of  all  this  rigmarole  you 
have  written  to  me  about  a  son  and  a  marriage.  I  had  a  son  once,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  — th,  but  the  poor  boy  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of 
China  ten  years  ago.  You  refer  to  a  letter  of  mine,  dated  from 
Hong-kong,  and  it  is  true  that  I  was  there  about  the  time  you 
mention,  but  certainly  I  never  wrote  to  you  during  my  stay.  If  you 
are  in  your  senses,  you  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon  by  some 
rogue  or  another.  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  call  upon 
Pinum  of  the  British  Museum,  and  tell  him  " —  etc.  The  rest  all  about 
bugs  and  beetles. 

Mr.  Fiel  staggered  to  his  desk,  took  out  the  letter  he  had  last 
received,  and  compared  it  with  this  present  one :  the  imitation  of  the 
handwriting  was  cunningly  executed,  but  a  palpable  forgery.  Had 
he  entertained  the  ghost  of  a  suspicion  at  the  time,  he  could  not  have 
mistaken  it. 

It  was  a  good  hour  before  he  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  blow,  and  then,  in  a  bewildered,  mechanical  way,  he  opened  the 
second  foreign  letter.     It  was  dated  from  New  York,  and  ran  thus : 

"  Sir  —  When  I  w-as  a  clerk  in  your  office,  you  tried  to  get  too  much 
out  of  me,  but  I  managed  to  turn  the  tables,  and  pay  myself  for  time 
and  trouble  expended  on  your  behalf — that  was  one  to  me.  You 
caught  me,  and  got  me  two  years  —  that  was  one  to  you.  With  the  aid 
of  my  clever  little  wife,  I  have  drawn  about  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  out  of  you,  winning  two  events  out  of  three.  Never  mind  : 
it  was  improbable  that  I,  who  alone  knew  the  details  of  your  business 
relations  with  Mr.  Lobyear,  should  have  chanced  upon  that  gentleman 
in  Hong-kong,  and  procured  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  ;  and  in 
the  walnut-stained  young  man,  with  jet-black  hair  and  moustache,  you 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  recognise  the  fair,  smooth-faced,  red- 
headed Tom  Scott. —  P.  S.  Love  to  Sarah.  I  regret  that  we  could 
not  square  matters  by  a  matrimonial  alliance,  but  bigamy  is  not  one 
of  my  little  games  —  at  present." 

Mr.  Fiel  threw  the  letter  on  the  ground,  pounded  it  with  his  heel, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  tone  of  agony  which  might  have 
melted  the  heart  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  exclaimed  :  "  Done  !  " 
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iROGRESS  is  now  the  banner-cry  of  the  struggling  hosts  of 
humanity,  hungry  for  new  developments  of  a  more  benign 
Providence,  looking  with  eager,  longing  eyes  for  the  fruition  of  the 
Divine  promise  of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men."  The 
sciences,  all  in  sympathy  with  the  universal  aspiration,  have  ranged 
themselves  in  the  order  of  expansion  and  development.  All  save  one. 
The  law,  holding  in  her  hands  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is  alone 
intractable,  and  is  always  trudging  in  a  labyrinth,  from  which  she 
makes  no  escape  to  the  plain  road  leading  up  to  the  junction  where 
all  the  sisterhood  must  one  day  meet  to  celebrate  the  regained 
Paradise.  I  propose  to  examine  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
science,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  unfruitfulness  is  owing  to 
an  essential  condition,  or  only  to  accidental  and  remediable  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  to  the  latter,  to  detect  and  expose  the  hidden  vice, 
and  indicate  the  plan  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  into  more  vigorous 
bearing.  Some  prefatory  remarks  must  be  first  indulged,  in  order  to 
determine  the  disputed  point  whether  law  is  a  science  or  an  art  —  a 
digression  to  which  we  will  be  more  resigned  when  the  collateral 
bearing  it  has  on  the  main  points  of  our  inquiry  will  be  perceived. 

In  arriving  at  the  solution  of  this  point,  we  will  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  frame  for  ourselves  definite  ideas  relating  to  the  distinc- 
tions between  a  science  and  an  art,  which  seem  to  have  eluded  the 
grasp  of  some  of  the  clearest  thinkers  ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  this  distinction  is  based  upon  a  consideration  which  has  never 
been  definitely  adverted  to.  Whenever  in  different  locajities  a  deter- 
minate result  (say,  for  instance,  the  gratification  of  the  appetite  by 
cookery)  is  accomplished  by  different  methods,  and  by  virtue  of 
systems  of  rules  having  no  connection  and  springing  from  no  common 
principle,  such  a  system  is  everywhere  called  an  art.  But  when  on 
the  other  hand  an  object  of  study  consists  in  the  collection  of  truths 
founded  on  a  principle  applicable  everywhere,  and  in  linking  these 
truths  into  a  system  by  establishing  between  them  their  mutual 
relations,  assigning  to  them  their  proper  range  and  adjusting  them  to 
a  state  of  reciprocal  harmony, —  the  system  of  rules  so  established  is 
called  a  science.  The  distinction  involves  the  difference  between 
universality  and  specialty,  between  the  rigorous  and  unbending  decrees 
of  God  and  the  supple  and  capricious  inventions  of  man.  It  will  be 
apparent,  however  (and  the  application  of  this  consideration  will  tend 
to  avoid  some  confusion),  that  the  same  system  of  rules  may  be  a 
science  or  an  art  according  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  employed  and 
the  extent  of  development  that  it  has  reached.  For  instance,  before 
Adam  Smith  lent  to  Political  Economy  his  admirable  labors,  and 
erected  it  into  an  inductive  science  by  the  formation  of  rules  for  the 
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creation  and  preservation  of  national  wealth,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
the  art  of  government,  which  was  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  prince. 
And  so  the  law,  while  in  different  countries  its  rules  received  manifold 
modifications,  and  were  subject  to  the  variations  which  the  tyranny  of 
a  king  or  the  caprice  of  a  people  might  suggest,  was  nothing  more 
than  an  art.  The  professional  pride  of  lawyers  has  generally  evaded 
such  a  designation  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  disparage  the 
object  of  their  study ;  but  the  great  French  jurist  Marcade',  who  loved 
the  truth  so  much  that  he  followed  willingly  wherever  he  thought  her 
footsteps  had  passed,  bravely  accepted  the  conclusion  which  these 
considerations  enforced,  and  styled  the  law  an  art,  and  not  a  science. 
This  is  practically  the  belief  of  lawyers  and  jurists  generally,  and  it  is 
in  this  idea  that  lies  the  root  of  popular  fallacies,  which  have  cast  a 
deadly  shade  upon  the  growth  of  a  jurisprudence  which  is  to  bear  fruit 
in  a  more  perfect  and  complete  adaptation  to  the  practical  wants  of 
mankind.  If  law  is  an  art,  it  is  the  creature  of  every  man's  will  who 
happens  to  wield  the  material  forces  of  the  state  ;  if  it  is  a  science, 
its  formation  is  the  result  of  predestined  agencies,  which  are  bringing 
it  into  harmony  with  a  grand  and  general  plan.  To  prove  it  a  science 
involves,  then,  no  less  an  idea  than  to  take  it  from  the  control  of  man 
and  subject  it  to  the  decrees  of  God. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiries  dependent  upon  this  task,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  redisposition  of  the  most  elementary  principles  and  to  re- 
form the  most  simple  definitions,  so  radical  have  been  the  errors  which 
have  confused  our  subject.  The  definitions  of  law  have  suffered  from 
the  prepossessions  which  monarchical  forms  of  government  have  pro- 
duced ;  for  law,  entering  into  the  living  interest  and  affecting  the 
strongest  passions  of  mankind,  has  never  yet  received  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  formulation  of  its  principles  and  the  abstract  considera- 
tion of  its  essential  conditions.  So  Blackstone  has,  by  a  f;inciful 
verbal  similitude,  assimilated  law  to  the  principle  of  Divine  govern- 
ment, constituting  it  as  a  rule  of  action  established  by  the  superior 
authority  in  the  state  for  the  government  of  the  inferiors  who  are 
bound  to  obey  it.  This  definition  has  the  radical  defect  of  adopting 
a  mere  accidental  concomitant  as  its  basis,  instead  of  the  essential 
principle;  still  it  has  been  universally  accepted  in  all  English-speaking 
countries.  And  if  we  turn  from  law  to  the  consideration  of  equity,  it 
will  be  marvellous  what  indefinite  and  shadowy  notions  the  strongest 
minds  have  contented  themselves  with,  servilely  accepting  the  tradi- 
tions which  have  grown  up  among  the  lawyers. 

However  hazardous  it  may  be  to  attempt  clear  definitions  on  these 
points,  where  there  has  hitherto  been  so  much  looseness  and  obscurity, 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  secure  some  safe  standing-ground. 
Law,  then,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  rules  for  the 
practical  application  to  human  affairs  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
equity. 

Justice,  or  equity  (for  the  terms  as  commonly  used  are  synonymous), 
has  a  double  signification. 

I.  Considered  from  one  point  of  view,  equity  denotes  that  mode  of 
action  which  is  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  man 
considered  as  a  member  of  society,  and  involves  the  idea  of  an  organic 
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league,  implying  reciprocal  consent  in  that  mode  of  social  action  which 
will  produce  the  maximum  of  general  good  with  the  minimum  of 
personal  inconvenience. 

2.  Considered  from  another  point  of  view,  equity  consists  in  a 
system  of  deductions  drawn  from  the  established  rules  of  positive  law, 
growing  out  of  the  consideration  that  the  members  of  society  are 
guided  by  the  laws  in  adopting  their  actions.  But  equity  in  this 
regard  is  secondary,  and  is  founded  in  one  principle  of  primary  equity, 
viz.,  that  the  general  interest  of  society  is  concerned  that  no  man  shall 
suffer  harm  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Equity  in  the  first  aspect  is  general,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  ;  in  the  second  place  it  is  particular,  and  is  referred  to  in 
their  administration.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  equity  is  a  purely 
relative  term,  referring  to  an  ideal  standard  of  social  happiness,  and 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  utility  of  certain  means  to  produce 
the  highest  results.  In  early  times,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
means  of  preserving  the  records  of  experience,  the  framework  of  laws 
was  composed  of  positive  and  artificial  rules  which  were  adopted 
without  reference  to  the  principle  of  utility,  merely  as  a  makeshift  by 
the  sovereign  authority  in  the  state.  But  when  civilisation  had  been 
so  far  developed  that  the  teachings  of  experience  were  preserved  and 
systematised,  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  the  laws  proceeded  on  a 
twofold  method : — 

1.  The  jurisprudetitial,  or  interpretative  viethod ;  in  which  the  making 
of  law  consists  in  ascertaining  the  truths  embodied  in  natural  equity, 
and  in  giving  them  a  disposition  to  serve  as  general  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

2.  By  the  optional  method ;  in  which  the  rules  are  not  the  deductions 
of  equity,  but  are  used  because  there  are  no  indications  of  equity,  or 
because  the  indications  are  so  confused  that  it  is  impracticable  to  give 
it  definite  form  by  embracing  it  in  a  positive  rule,  or  even  in  defiance 
of  equity  when  they  are  formed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign  power. 

The  jurisprudential  method  admits  of  a  division  correspondent  to 
the  divisions  of  equity :  the  first  taking  notice  of  the  suggestions  of 
primary  equity ;  the  second  taking  notice  of  the  deductions  of 
secondary  equity,  and  accepting  the  rules  which  are  the  necessary  and 
logical  consequence  of  the  rules  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
positive  law. 

Lawyers  have  been  too  prone  to  regard  the  whole  science  of  juris- 
prudence as  consisting  in  the  optional  rules,  and  their  deductions 
enforced  by  the  principles  of  this  secondary  jurisprudential  method. 
They  have  recognised  that  the  rules  proceeding  from  this  method 
cannot  bend  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  sovereign  power  without 
sacrificing  every  interest  of  society ;  but  they  have  not  mounted  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  first  jurisprudential  method,  which  links  the 
whole  system  of  legislation  to  the  sovereign  intention  of  the  Almighty, 
and  substitutes  for  the  feeble  devices  of  man  a  solemn  beneficent 
purpose,  destined  to  subvert  every  human  enactment  and  to  bring 
all  law  into  harmony  with  the  legislation  that  rules  the  skies.  It  is 
plain  to  every  mind,  however,  that  there  are  principles  which  are 
embodied  in  every  code  which  are  independent  of  the  law-maker.     As 
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the  mind  of  man  expands,  these  principles  become  more  definite  and 
widely  known,  and  without  any  formal  legislation  or  Act  of  Congress 
they  acquire  the  force  and  authority  of  laws.  The  law  is  therefore 
constantly  undergoing  a  process  of  development,  or  rather  a  process 
of  formation,  by  the  constant  aggregation  of  truths  ascertained  by 
consulting  the  decisions  of  experience  passing  judgment  upon  the 
modes  of  social  action.  In  a  primitive  state  of  societ}-,  the  temporary 
necessities  of  the  people  require  the  use  of  positive  rules  bearing  the 
nearest  possible  resemblance  to  equity,  but  deriving  their  sanction 
merely  from  the  physical  power  resident  in  the  ruler.  So  we  see  that 
the  codes  of  all  nations  emerging  from  barbarism  consist  of  arbitrary 
rules,  and  that  they  are  cruel  and  relentless.  But  when  the  state 
approaches  to  civilisation,  the  whole  plan  is  reformed  by  seeking  out 
those  rules  which  under  the  constitution  of  human  society  result  in 
the  greatest  attainable  social  advantage.  Now,  so  long  as  a  people 
are  content  with  optional  rules  it  is  clear  that  jurisprudence  in  that 
state  consists  simply  in  so  applying  these  rules  as  to  serve  the  policy 
of  the  state  or  the  caprice  of  the  people,  and  although  the  secondary 
jurisprudential  method  is  necessarily  employed  in  adjusting  the 
operation  of  these  rules,  it  is  plain  that  the  system  constitutes  nothing 
more  than  an  art.  The  plan  of  adjustment  in  one  state  may  differ 
from  that  adopted  in  another.  In  Sparta  it  may  be  adopted  by 
reference  to  its  tendency  to  preserve  the  rugged  virtues  of  simplicity 
and  valor ;  in  Athens,  in  consideration  of  its  adaptation  to  the  ex- 
tension of  commercial  connections  and  colonial  influence.  But  at  a 
higher  stage  of  civilisation  the  nations  discover  that  the  general 
prosperity  is  sacrificed  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  one  selfish  policy,  and 
the  formation  of  laws  advancing  beyond  a  mere  municipal  or  ethno- 
logical range,  begins  to  be  carried  on  by  a  process  referring  to  the 
universal  laws  of  human  nature.  The  happiness  of  the  people  is  found 
to  be  coincident  with  the  universal  interests  of  mankind,  and  the 
deductions  of  reason  applied  to  the  connection  between  the  laws  and 
the  social  prosperity,  are  found  to  correspond  to  and  run  parallel  with 
the  maxims  of  Christian  morality.  In  this  sublime  aerial  region  is 
found  the  connection  between  the  Divine  and  human  law,  both  having 
for  their  object  and  aim  the  perfection  of  the  social  state  ;  and  then 
the  law  becomes  a  science  more  sublime  in  its  conceptions,  more 
universal  in  its  compass,  and  benevolent  in  its  aims,  than  any  other. 
If  we  address  our  inquiries  more  narrowly  to  the  modes  of  con- 
struction which  have  been  adopted  in  arranging  and  methodising  the 
various  systems  of  laws  which  are  now  in  actual  use,  we  will  find  that 
the  process  has  been  carried  on  in  two  different  ways,  which  may  be 
called  the  grand  historic  methods  of  legal  organisation,  and  by  which 
all  the  forms  of  modern  civilisation  have  been  moulded  —  the  English 
method  and  the  Roman  method.  By  referring  to  the  definitions  of 
law  and  equity,  it  is  seen  that  an  equitable  principle  can  become  a  law 
only  when  it  is  recognised  and  applied  by  the  general  consent  of 
society,  made  known  by  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
The  equity  is  the  crude  material  of  the  laws,  but  it  cannot  be  practi- 
cally employed  in  the  administration  of  remedial  justice  until  it  is 
moulded  into  the  forms  and  receives  the  stamp  which  gives  it  currency. 
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Law,  then,  when  considered  as  a  science,  is  not  a  system  of  rules 
arbitraril)^  adopted  by  the  sovereign  power  and  delivered  over  to  the 
subject  for  his  homage  and  obedience :  it  is  a  system  of  equitable 
principles  which  have  received  the  public  approval  and  have  been 
stamped  with  a  sign  of  public  adoption.  The  particular  manner  in 
which  the  system  of  laws  shall  be  expanded  by  admitting  new  equities 
so  as  to  adapt  them  for  the  expanding  necessities  of  civil  society,  con- 
stitutes the  ground  of  difference  between  the  Roman  and  English 
methods. 

1.  The  former  method  consists  in  a  regular  and  orderly  mode  of 
expansion,  by  giving  to  equitable  rules,  when  developed,  the  currency 
and  attaching  to  them  the  sanctions  which  make  them  laws,  followed 
out  by  a  constant  and  simple  aggregation  of  new  rules  when  needed 
or  discovered.  This  method  is  liable  to  one  signal  objection,  that  it 
gives  to  the  magistrate  a  latitude  of  construction  which  opens  a  wide 
gate  for  improper  influences,  and  thus  imperils  the  security  of  private 
rights.  There  can  be  no  despotism  more  unrestrained  than  that  of  a 
judge  who  can  adopt  on  his  own  motion  the  equities  which  have  not 
by  public  and  expressed  consent  been  developed  into  laws.  Although 
this  method  has  this  serious  objection,  it  has  the  singular  advantage  of 
admitting  with  wonderful  facility  the  principles  of  equity  when  their 
want  is  more  severely  felt,  that  is,  in  the  actual  decisions  of  cases  to 
which  they  apply  ;  and  of  thus  affording  rapid  development  of  the  law 
in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  modifying  necessities  of  human  society. 
But  in  practice  the  abuses  of  this  system  were  in  a  great  measure  most 
happily  evaded  by  the  intervention  of  a  body  of  lawyers  with  patrician 
standing  and  aristocratical  connection,  but  who  became  the  friends 
of  the  common  people  by  virtue  of  a  novel  political  device,  which 
connected  them  together  in  a  sacred  relation  of  honor  on  the  one  hand 
and  dependence  on  the  other.  These  Prudentes,  as  they  were  called, 
by  virtue  of  their  weight  in  the  state  and  the  extent  of  their  acquire- 
ments, were  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  protect  their  clients  and  to 
build  up  a  system  of  laws  which  have  stood  forth  to  succeeding 
generations  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  second  method  of  organisation  is  that  adopted  by  the  English 
people,  which  proceeded  side  by  side  with  a  vigilant  jealousy  against 
any  deposit  of  power  with  the  magistracy  which  could  be  employed 
for  the  subversion  of  their  popular  liberties.  So  hedged  in  by  the 
righteous  jealousies  of  the  people,  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  demands  of  civilisation,  were  compelled  to  adopt  a 
subtle  process,  by  which  the  customary  law  was  amplified  by  the 
introduction  of  fictions,  not  founded  on  general  considerations  of 
equity,  but  adopted  to  meet  the  urgency  of  special  cases.  It  is  true 
that  the  fiction  was  employed  in  the  Roman  law,  and  it  is  so  far  the 
subject  of  reproach  ;  but  here  the  fiction  was  only  a  doctrinal  expedi- 
ent, designed  to  assist  the  memory  by  fanciful  analogies  which  tended 
to  illustrate  the  subject.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation was  illustrated  by  the  idea  of  a  fictitious  payment.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiction  was  an  organic  necessity,  in 
order  to  make  a  practicable  adjustment  of  remedial  measures  to  the 
changing  social  and  political  condition.    While  the  people  were  exclaim- 
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ing  '■'■  Noluimis  kgcs  Anglia.  mufari,''^  it  became  necessary  to  expand  a 
barren  system  of  artificial  rules  into  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  code, 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  commerce  encompassing  the  world. 
The  development  of  the  law,  therefore,  instead  of  going  on  by  a 
natural  growth  and  connecting  its  parts  by  a  natural  articulation,  was 
forced  to  extend  itself  around  false  joints,  called  fictions,  producing 
irregular  and  eccentric  motion. 

When  this  expedient  had  entirely  failed,  there  grew  up,  side  by  side 
with  the  old  common  law,  another  gigantic  fiction,  to  which  the  law3'ers 
gave  the  name  of  Equity,  in  order  to  disguise  its  effective  bearing  upon 
the  cherished  and  unpliable  traditional  system.  In  order  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  this  designation,  it  will  be  a  task,  not  without  a  d:ish  of 
humor  connected  with  it,  to  attempt  to  collect  out  of  the  English 
writers  a  defined  notion  as  to  what  equity  really  is.  The  difficulty  is 
almost  painful  when  contemplated  in  reading  the  pages  of  Blackstone, 
in  the  chapter  defining  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts. 

To  a  mind  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
before  pointed  out,  the  idea  of  positive  equity  is  an  absurdity.  To 
such  a  mind  the  distinction  between  law  and  equity  lies  in  the  shape 
it  assumes  :  law  is  tangible  and  definite,  equity  is  crude  and  unformed. 
The  alchemy  which  works  the  change  is  the  public  consent,  eliminating 
a  crude  principle  of  equity,  adopting  it  as  a  law,  and  attaching  to  it  a 
notorious  sign  of  adoption  ;  or  in  another  point  of  view.  Law  is  the 
Pythoness  interpreting  the  Delphic  oracle  Equity. 

The  English  system  of  equity,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  system 
of  law,  and  is  a  device  for  supplementing  the  primitive  laws  without 
incurring  the  odium  and  the  jealousy  which  the  open  attempt  to  do 
so  would  naturally  provoke.  But  the  very  necessity  of  working  under 
cover  prevented  a  recurrence  to  the  Roman  method  of  development, 
by  which  the  expansion  proceeds  in  regular  form  about  central  prin- 
ciples of  equity.  The  excessive  reverence  for  ancient  institutions 
necessitated  still  the  formation  of  the  system  by  reference  to  the 
artificial  system  of  optional  rules  which  the  simplicity  of  early  ages 
had  required.  Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  the  system  is  composite 
and  heterogeneous  ;  and  while  the  secondary  jurisprudential  method 
has  been  employed  with  a  skill  and  acumen  which  has  challenged 
admiration,  it  has  required  the  use  of  the  most  ingenious  expedients, 
which  were  necessary  only  because  the  system  is  founded  in  bases 
which  are  fundamentally  inaccurate.  But  such  exercise  of  subtlety 
and  invention,  however  flattering  to  the  capacities  of  the  human 
understanding,  at  last  is  no  better  than  the  architectural  skill  which 
modelled  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  which  has  never  been  adopted 
as  a  settled  principle  of  that  science. 

It  seems,  therefore,  conclusive  that  a  real  progressive  development 
of  the  law  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  pursuance  of  the  English 
method.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  that  system  has  yielded  something 
of  its  rigorous  formalism  before  the  reformatory  labors  of  Romilly  and 
Bentham,  and  the  chopping  innovations  of  rude  American  legislatures. 
There  must  be  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  artificial  system  and  the 
factitious  distinction  between  the  law  and  equity  jurisdiction,  which 
has  no  basis  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  is  the  productive  cause 
of  confusion. 
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This  irreverent  attack  upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law  will 
be  apt  to  provoke  the  retort  that  the  civil  law  has  shown  within  the 
last  hundred  years  little  tendency  towards  a  progressive  development 
which  shall  prove  and  realise  its  great  mission  of  leading  the  science 
up  to  the  point  where  every  man  may  readily  and  securely  get  his  due. 
The  retort  is  just ;  but  if  we  examine  closely  we  shall  find  that  the 
reason  is  founded  on  special  considerations,  extraneous  and  accidental, 
which  have  prevented  the  natural  results  which  might  have  been 
anticipated.  This  system  of  law  now  has  sway  in  continental  Europe, 
and  only  in  one  of  our  States  —  Louisiana.  In  Europe  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  has  gone  as  far  as  the  political  institutions  of  the 
various  countries  will  permit.  Law  can  never  be  the  faithful  agent  of 
the  people  while  the  machinery  of  government  is  directed  in  the 
interests  of  privileged  classes.  But  this  much  can  be  said,  that  in 
France  the  development  of  legal  science  has  been  far  ahead  of  the 
general  intelligence  and  political  education  of  the  people,  while  in 
England  it  has  always  been  far  behind.  In  one  country  the  law  has 
gone  ahead  and  prepared  the  way  for  civilisation ;  in  the  other  it  has 
lagged  behind  and  retarded  it,  and  has  only  been  stimulated  by  the 
indignant  outcry  of  liberal  minds.  In  Louisiana  there  have  been 
difficulties  of  another  and  peculiar  kind,  which,  since  they  have  also 
been  generally  felt  in  the  other  States,  claim  now  a  share  of  our 
attention. 

The  principal  difficulty  here  has  been  the  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness of  the  legislators.  Deriving  their  code,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, from  the  incomparable  code  formed  under  the  supervision  of 
Napoleon,  the  differences  of  a  sparse  population  and  free  institutions 
have  required  legislative  provisions  unlike  those  used  in  France.  The 
machinery  of  their  courts,  framed  in  conformity  to  ideas  derived  from 
England,  has  produced  an  irregularity  in  the  practice  when  these  pro- 
visions of  a  foreign  jurisprudence  were  applied  to  actual  cases.  To 
expand  and  adapt  this  continental  system  has  required  the  profoundest 
juridical  learning  and  sagacity ;  but  in  their  stead  has  appeared  the 
impatient  ignorance  of  the  raw  legislator,  hugging  the  delusion  that 
the  popular  choice  which  has  invested  him  with  political  power  has 
given  him  a  control  over  legislation  which  is  cautiously  employed  bv 
the  most  absolute  despots  of  Europe.  The  collateral  bearing  of  legal 
provisions  upon  each  other  is  a  matter  entirely  unthought  of  by  the 
unprofessional  mind ;  and  so  our  modern  legislator,  like  a  monke)^ 
with  his  paws  in  the  midst  of  complicated  machinery,  whenever  he 
touches  a  wire  in  connection  with  the  intricate  system  of  laws, 
produces  effects  in  remote  quarters  never  for  a  moment  contemplate(J' 
by  him.  It  is  evident  that  an  enlarged  and  liberal  comprehension  of  ' 
the  necessities  of  legislation  so  far  as  it  applies  to  juridical  questions, 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  ordinary  legislatures  selected  by  tiie 
people  ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  present  political  organisation 
of  the  countr}'.  The  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the  legislatures,  if 
they  had  time  for  such  labors,  are  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  their 
advice  is  not  always  heeded ;  and  the  judges,  although  their  legisla- 
tive power  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  have  their 
power  limited  by  the  rule  which  requires  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
principles  recognised  in  their  decisions. 
42 
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The  only  resource  seems,  therefore,  in  the  selection  of  an  entirely 
new  agency,  which  is  to  be  the  repository  of  legislative  power  so  far 
as  that  power  applies  to  the  juridical  objects  of  legislation.  It  should 
be  a  grave  and  reverend  body,  with  emolument  sufficient  to  raise  it 
above  the  temptations  of  personal  motives,  and  holding  a  tenure  of 
office  long  enough  to  secure  them  from  subservience  to  the  political 
jDOwer.  The  aim  should  be  to  organise  the  juridical  opinion  by 
creating  a  department  of  the  government  solely  devoted  to  the  expan- 
sion, development,  and  preservation  of  the  laws  as  a  system.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  accidental  whim  of  an  assemblage  of  legislative 
boobies  can  disconcert  and  defeat  the  wisest  arrangements  of  the  most 
learned  jurisconsult,  the  propriety,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  some  means  of  systematising  the  laws  is  apparent.  No 
movement  is  practicable  which  will  abridge  the  political  power  of  the 
people  ;  but  the  people  can  easily  appreciate  the  necessity  of  lodging 
what  we  will  denominate  the  juridical  power  in  a  depositary  of  public 
trust  fitted  by  education  and  acquirements  to  serve  the  public  purposes. 
The  only  practicable  way  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  is  by  the  creation 
of  a  juridical  bureau,  having  no  political  power,  but  invested  with  a 
decisive  control  over  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  that  it  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  making  laws  — 
this  it  could  accomplish  through  the  respect  which  such  a  body  would 
naturally  create,  by  recommendations  to  the  legislative  authority  — 
but  it  should  have  a  veto  power,  to  prevent  and  defeat  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  legislation,  this  power  to  be  strictly  limited  to  juridical 
purposes.  In  order  to  produce  absolute  uniformity  in  the  laws,  it 
should  be  invested  with  a  limited  appellate  power,  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  France,  strictly  limited  to  the 
decision  of  points  of  law. 

Such  a  tribunal,  if  judiciously  chosen,  would  have  a  wonderful 
influence  in  giving  uniformity  and  symmetry  to  the  laws  ;  and  being 
committed  to  it  as  a  science  which  is  plastic  in  their  hands,  they  would 
be  enabled  at  the  same  time  to  place  it  in  harmony  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  sciences.  When  the  law,  proceeding  under  a  rational 
method,  receives  the  stimulus  of  free  inquiry,  and  is  administered  by 
men  competent  by  reason  of  their  learning  and  the  legislative  power 
committed  to  them  to  shape  its  development  under  intelligent  direction, 
it  will  be  a  most  efficienj;  instrument  in  hastening  the  highest  social 
development  which  is  designed  for  man.  In  some  future  number  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  particular  measures  of  legislation  which  can  be 
usefully  employed  to  subserve  this  great  end. 

K.  A.  Cross. 
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[The  following  article,  which  I  find  in  one  of  my  note-books  of  1866,  gives 
expression  to  hopes  which  at  that  time  were  anticipations,  but  which  unhappily 
have  by  no  means  been  realised.  Since  it  was  written,  a  few  other  efea 
poleinogeneta  have  been  added  to  our  vocabulary ;  words  which  are  chiefly  notice- 
able as  containing  in  themselves,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence  and  currency, 
suggestions  of  despair  to  every  right-thinking  friend  of  the  Republic.  The 
'contraband"  has  been  "amended"  into  the  ghastly  simulacrum  of  a  citizen,  and 
as  such  holds  high  revels  at  Washington  and  the  State  Capitols,  a  poor  fool  and  a 
poor  tool  of  the  vile  men  who  set  him  on.  The  skulker  and  "bomb-proof"  of  the 
South,  having  conveniently  shifted  his  politics  (as  a  loafer  might  turn  his  dirty  shirt- 
collar),  has  bloomed  into  the  "  mossy-back "  and  "  scallawag,"  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  "carpet-bagger,"  the  whilom  "  bounty -jumper  "  and  "rat"  of  the 
North  (who  did  not  dare  go  home  after  the  war,  but  "left  his  country  for  his 
country's  good") ;  and  the  two  together,  like  leashed  hounds,  are  successfully 
hunting  down  what  is  left  of  Southern  capital.  Southern  credit,  and  Southern 
influence  in  the  Government.  To  offset  these  there  are  but  the  remote  power  of 
passive  endurance  and  the  base  resort  of  secret  intimidation  and  outrage  embodied 
in  the  saturnalian  "  Ku-Klux-Klan,"  which,  in  its  best  aspect,  can  aim  no  higher 
than  to  substitute  Lynch  law  for  justice  and  equity.] 

THERE  is  always  a  sort  of  acharfiement  peculiar  to  civil  strife 
and  to  wars  between  nations  nearly  akin,  from  which  ordinary 
bickerings  are  happily  free.  But  even  this  bitterness,  which  is  born 
of  propinquity  and  cousinship,  is  seldom  intense  enough  to  bar  com- 
pletely away  all  respect  for  the  soothing  and  elevating  amenities  of 
life.  When  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  met  upon  Morris 
Island,  when  Mississippi  and  Iowa  stood  face  to  face  at  Vicksburg,  in 
spite  of  the  mutual  hatreds  of  deadly  foes,  and  the  political  stimulants 
from  the  outside  that  were  resorted  to  with  such  diabolical  persistence 
to  exasperate  these  hatreds,  the  quiet,  subdued  voice  of  common 
courtesy  could  nevertheless  still  make  itself  heard,  even  when  the 
blood  boiled  hottest  and  the  shells  screamed  loudest.*  After  awhile, 
when  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity,  our 
common  Christianity,  and  our  common  pretences  to  civilisation)  the 
boisterous  passions  of  war  shall  have  been  sobered  down,  when 
intercourse  shall  have  created  mutual  respect  by  the  simple  fact  of 
doing  away  long-continued  misinterpretation,  the  war  itself  will  have 
become  perhaps  an  instrument  of  greater  social  intimacy,  and  a  help 
towards  the  knitting  together  of  the  peoples  now  so  frightfully  estranged. 
When  "  Johnny  Reb "  and  the  "  Boy  in  Blue,"  instead  of  fiercely 
debating  political  irreconcilabilities,  shall  sit  down  composedly  and 
pleasantly  to  talk  about  the  fields  fought  and  the  marches  made,  then 
the  real  history  and  the  actual  relation  and  interdependence  of  events 
will  begin  to  come  out,  and  the  confused  elements  of  a  long,  desperate 
and  most  unhappy  struggle  begin  to  assume  something  like  arrange- 

*This  of  course  is  said  of  the  actual  combatants    in  the  rank  and   file,  and   is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  their  leaders,  nor  to  official  intercourse. 
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ment,  order,  and  consistency.  Then  also  will  begin  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  chaos  of  turbulent  action,  the  actual  results  and  practical 
consequences  of  the  war,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  much  it  has 
really  made  for  or  against  the  substantial  interests  of  national  life, 
progress,  and  civilisation.  Then  too  will  begin  to  come  to  the  surface 
the  incidents  and  anecdotes  which  pertain  to  what  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  hiunorous  side  of  the  war,  affording  us  thereby  a 
quite  inexhaustible  fund  of  everything  that  is  pleasant,  comical,  and 
ludicrous.  When  "Johnny  Reb's  "  wife  and  the  wife  of  the  "  Boy  in 
Blue  "  shall  cease  to  scold  at  one  another,  they  will  begin  to  appreciate 
the  domestic  heroisms  which  their  lives  on  both  sides  so  abundantly 
exemplified  during  all  the  weary  stages  of  the  conflict.  That  was  a 
struggle  waged  by  the  men,  but  borne  by  the  women  as  only  they  can 
bear  the  dull  leaden  weight  of  mortal  disease.  Patient  poverty  and 
quiet  outworn  endurance  ;  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  leaguer,  and  the 
hospital-ward  with  all  its  low  agonies  and  terrible  shocks  ;  the  dull 
misery  of  blockade  and  starvation,  the  crushing  suddenness  of  desolate 
widowhood  and  orphanage, —  all  these  are  things  that  must  be  talked 
over  with  a  mutual  comparing  of  notes  and  mutual  respect  for  the 
amenities  before  they  can  come  to  be  in  anywise  understood  —  indeed, 
before  the  facts  themselves  can  be  elicited. 

It  will  come  to  be  found  after  awhile  that  there  is  substance  for  the 
aprons  of  many  gleaners  in  the  fields  of  the  war  after  the  main  products 
shall  have  been  garnered  away.  I  propose,  in  the  present  paper,  to 
turn  7iiord-seeker,  and  in  advance  of  Mr.  Bartlett  and  others  who  keep 
the  treasure-houses  of  American  idioms,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  late  struggle  to  our  stock  of  new  words  and 
new  idioms.  Of  course  in  a  desultory  paper  of  this  kind  no  attempt 
is  made  at  classification,  nor  shall  I  try  to  discriminate  between  the 
words  which  are  and  will  remain  merely  slang,  and  those  which  are 
likely  to  find  their  way  into  our  dictionaries  as  veritable  contributions 
to  the  American  fund  of  speech.  It  will  be  recognised  that  much 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  words  and  phrases  here  given,  and 
especially  the  most  original  and  ludicrous  of  them,  are  of  unmistakably 
Southern  origin.  This  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  rural  populations 
and  those  most  remote  from  commercial  centres  are  most  prone  to 
quaint  terms  of  expression,  less  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
homogeneous  tendencies  of  printed  speech,  and  moreover  most  likely 
to  be  struck  with  and  so  to  find  names  and  tropes  for  the  unwonted 
operations  and  bewildering  paraphernalia  of  war.  Some  of  the 
expressions  given  are  the  landmarks  of  political  events,  and  some  of 
them  by  the  date  of  their  first  use  denote  the  culmination  or  turning- 
point  of  critical  periods  in  our  history.  Thus,  the  word  "  contraband," 
applied  to  the  negro  by  that  incomparable  scamp  and  model  politician, 
General  Butler,  when  he  was  first  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
indicates  as  if  a  weather-cock  had  pointed  it,  or  a  barometer  registered, 
that  moment  when  the  negro  had  become  of  sufficient  importance  in 
the  war  to  have  his  status  defined  in  the  language  of  "  War  democracy." 
This  ingenious  •'  sop  for  Cerberus  " —  Cerberus  could  not  guess  it  was 
poison  that  made  the  bait  so  sweet  and  toothsome  —  held  that  the 
negro  must  be   treated  as  property,  but,  being  property  of  a  sort 
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"useful  to  the  enemy,"  was  to  be  detained  as  "contraband  of  war." 
The  distinction  was  as  well  taken  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  Grotius, 
and  the  principle  of  it  had  a  far-reaching  shrewdness  of  which  Belial 
need  not  have  been  ashamed.  The  struggle  was  content  to  ebb  and 
flow  through  many  phases  before  the  word  "  contraband "  was  laid 
aside  in  favor  of  the  word  "  freedman,"  and  the  entire  history  of 
a  revolution  is  embraced  between  the  two.  Still  another  revolution, 
yet  progressing,  follows  upon  the  "  Amendment "  which  claimed  to 
erect  the  "  freedman  "  into  the  full  stature  of  citizenship.  We  have 
in  the  same  way  the  clearest  evidence  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
struggle  intensified  as  it  proceeded  in  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  each 
other  by  the  belligerents.  Thus,  we  of  the  South,  from  being  "  Confeds  " 
at  first,  and  then,  with  qualified  rebuke,  "  Secesh,"  came  finally  to  be 
visited  with  the  unquestionable  condemnation  implied  by  "rebel," 
and  the  moral  and  political  damnation  expressed  by  "traitor."  Thus 
also  the  Government  forces,  which  in  the  beginning  were  known  as 
"  Federals  "  or  "  Unionists,"  came  shortly  to  be  styled  "  Yankees  " 
universally  —  a  term  of  such  unqualified  bitterness  and  dark  signifi- 
cance at  the  South  that  later,  when  General  Beauregard,  with  consider- 
able eccentricity,  made  the  semi-ofiicial  proposition  "to  call  our 
enemies  Abolitionists,"  he  was  rather  laughed  at  than  applauded.  To 
the  Southern  mind,  the  name  "  Yankee "  conveyed  the  idea  of 
"Abolitionist"  in  the  fullest  degree,  "and  much  more  also." 

There  are  other  words  rather  political  than  military  in  their  occasion 
which  have  a  valid  history  growing  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 
For  instance,  the  name  of  the  "Wooden  Horse,"  applied  to  a  secret 
political  organisation,  naturally  suggested  a  device  of  the  enemy,  and 
brought  to  mind  the  reasonable  apprehensions  of  the  Trojan  priest, 
who  feared  — 

"  Danaos,  ct  dona  ferentes." 

The  use  and  abuse  of  the  words  "  loyal  "  and  "  loyalty  "  showed  the 
fevei'ish  eagerness  of  the  Northern  people  to  demonstr-ate,  by  profes- 
sion at  least,  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  union.  That  their 
antagonists  at  home  should  have  so  easily  been  able  to  "  transmog- 
rify "  so  resonant  and  sacred  a  word  as  "  loyal "  into  the  sneering 
"  loil,"  seems  at  least  to  insinuate  an  abounding  suspicion  of  very 
prevalent  lip-service.  The  word  "  Bastille "  is,  I  fear,  an  enduring 
memorial  whereby  to  measure  the  indignation  of  the  "  Sympathisers," 
the  "  Copperheads,"  and  "  Butternuts  "  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
sections  against  the  military  duress  by  which  they  were  sought  to  be 
"  convinced  against  their  will  "  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "  war  spirit  " 
and  the  necessity  for  the  "  war  measures  "  of  the  "  Unionists."  "  Cop- 
perhead "  was  the  Eastern,  "  Butternut "  the  Western  exponent  for  the 
same  political  opinions,  those  which  were  entertained  by  the  Democrats 
opposed  to  "coercion,"  and  its  necessary  consequence,  the  war.  The 
origin  of  the  former  term  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  must  be  sought  in 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  venomous  and  noisome  serpent  thus 
designated ;  the  latter  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  color  of  the 
uniforms  worn  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  by  the  Confederate  armies 
of  the  West,  who  were  clad  in  homespun  suits,  dyed  brown  with  the 
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juice  of  the  butternut  {j'uglatis  cinerea).  The  military  imprisonments 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  "  Bastilles  "  were  silently  {I'ery 
silently)  deprecated  but  passively  consented  to  by  the  "  Hickory 
Unionists ''  of  the  Border  States,  a  large  and  influential  class,  who, 
like  certain  fallen  angels  impaled  by  Dante  upon  some  of  the  iciest 
spears  of  his  terrible  irony, 

"  non  furon  ribelli, 
Ne  fur  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  se  foro." 

No  such  timid  "halting  between  two  opinions"  could  have  weight 
against  the  vehement  energy  and  "  unconditional "  frenzy  of  the 
"  Radicals "  and  "  Loyal  Leaguers,"'  who  put  their  most  valuable 
franchises  as  willing  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  "  military  necessity," 
and  accorded  to  the  "  war-power  "  a  force  in  the  Republic  similar  to 
that  of  Aaron's  serpent,  which  "swallowed  all  the  rest."  The  very 
word  "  unconditional,"  so  enthusiastically  accepted  as  the  epithet  of 
the  Union  party,  has  always  struck  me  as  a  libel  and  a  satire  upon 
our  ideas  of  government,  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  be  totally  ex- 
punged at  least  from  the  History  of  the  Future. 

The  financial  question,  while  it  was  among  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tions of  the  whole  war,  and  one  most  constantly  present  to  the  popular 
mind,  has  not  left  its  impress  very  largely  upon  the  permanent  or 
occasional  speech  of  the  people.  In  fact,  we  owe  fewer  words  to  the 
revolution  wrought  in  our  finances  than  to  any  other  boulevcrsemait 
brought  about  during  the  war  ;  and  this  is  a  singular  phenomenon  too, 
since  the  tongue  is  used  to  ring  more  changes  upon  the  counter  of 
monetary  consideration  than  of  any  other  single  concern  of  human 
society.  There  are  said  to  be  more  slang  words  in  use  to  denote 
money  than  any  other  thing  familiar  to  man,  drink  and  drinking  not 
excepted.  To  be  sure,  the  styles  of  the  various  classes  of  United 
States  loans,  "5-20S,"  "  10-40S,"  "  7-30S,"  etc.,  have  become  bywords, 
while  "  greenbacks "  is  entirely  domesticated  as  a  respectable  and 
generic  term  for  an  all-prevailing  species  of  evil,  than  the  presence  of 
which  nothing  can  be  worse  —  except  its  absence.  But,  outside  of 
these  phrases  of  the  Bourse,  there  is  nothing  to  record  of  an  origin 
peculiarly  due  to  the  war.  The  jokes  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
currency  are  numerous  and  somewhat  biting ;  the  terms  few,  but 
significant.  The  notes  which  at  the  outset  were  dignified  under  the 
title  of  "bluebacks,"  eventually  came  to  be  known  as  "shucks" — 
"  Confed-shucks,"  quasi  "  corn-shucks,"  sufficiently  significant  of  their 
evil  repute  as  a  circulating  medium.  This  currency  indeed  fell 
so  low  that  it  finally  came  to  be  said  it  needed  a  barrel  of  notes 
to  buy  a  basketful  of  marketing,  and  the  ladies  of  Richmond  are 
reported  to  have  gone  shopping  attended  by  a  servant  to  carry  the 
money  requisite  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  they  easily  took  home  in 
their  own  hands.  Again,  as  another  instance  of  this  depreciation,  the 
term  "  new  issue,"  originally  bestowed  upon  the  currency  which  super- 
seded the  "  bluebacks,"  came  finally  to  be  applied,  in  the  Confederate 
armies,  to  the  tobacco  rations  issued  to  the  troops  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  and  by  an  illicit  trade  in  which  they  were  enabled  to  buy 
sugar  and  coffee  from  their  opponents  much  cheaper  than  they  could 
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have  done  at  home  even  by  exchanging  for  them  Confederate  paper 
"pound  for  pound." 

The  word  "  Shoddy,"  in  the  amazing  increase  of  signification  it  has 
acquired  since  the  war  broke  out,  affords  a  signal  example  of  what  a 
living  thing  language  is,  and  how  sensitive  to  every  current  of  political 
and  social  revolution.  "  Shoddy  "  (  =  shred-dy),  which  is  simply  cloth 
made  of  a  new  warp  filled  in  with  the  shreds  of  old  and  worn-out 
cloth,  was  a  kind  of  material  furnished  to  the  Government  in  large 
quantities  by  that  large  class  of  contractors  who  permitted  their 
desire  for  riches  to  transcend  their  patriotism.  There  is  said  to  have 
been  much  more  of  this  unfaithful  service  than  has  been  put  in  official 
records.  The  Pennsylvania  regiments  which  pleaded  the  "  statute  of 
limitations  "  against  paying  the  debt  of  battle  at  the  "  first  Bull  Run  " 
are  reported  to  have  been  equipped  for  the  field  by  certain  ardent 
friends  of  the  cause,  who  gave  them  contract  coats  that  would  not 
bear  the  strain  of  buttoning,  and  contract  boots  the  glued  soles  of 
which  deserted  the  uppers  in  the  very  first  rain  !  "  Shoddy  "  being  a 
very  cheap  and  exceedingly  worthless  fabric,  those  who  palmed  it  off 
upon  the  Government  became  suddenly  rich  ;  and  consequently  the 
term  soon  came  to  be  generally  applied  to  all  who  acquired  wealth  by 
contracts,  to  the  ridiculous  aping  of  aristocracy  natural  to  posses- 
sors of  this  sort  of  riches,  and  finally  to  all  sorts  of  hollow  schemes 
and  inadequate  undertakings.  In  this  way  we  now  have  "shoddy 
men,"  "shoddy  preachers,"  "shoddy  politicians,"  "shoddy  parties;" 
and,  the  false  and  shallow  prevailing  so  largely  over  the  genuine  in 
this  country,  I  do  not  doubt  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  ere  we  become 
a  "shoddy  nation."  Certainly,  a  great  deal  of  the  cast-off  material 
of  other  shores,  from  Norway  to  China,  is  being  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  societies. 

It  is,  however,  in  those  terms  which  are  more  or  less  directly  of 
army  origin  —  words  from  the  ranks  —  that  we  find  the  greatest 
wealth  and  the  greatest  diversity.  Here  again  the  words  from  Con- 
federate sources  prove  to  be  most  numerous,  most  eccentric  and  most 
unique.  We  will  not  attempt  any  classification,  but  simply  take  them 
haphazard  from  the  hurried  list  before  us. 

"  Skedaddle  "  is  a  word  the  etymology  of  which  defies  discovery, 
though  some  have  claimed  it  as  being  from  a  Norwegian  original, 
imported  into  the  army  from  the  Scandinavian  settlements  of  Wis- 
consin, while  a  facetious  writer  in  the  Louisville  Journal  attempted  to 
derive  it  from  the  Greek,  from  ffxfSaj'ir^t,  to  scatter,  and  the  infrequent 
aorist  form  t^xiham,  used  by  Homer,  who  also  employs  the  noun  <sxiho.Gic, 
in  the  sense  of  an  emphatic  "  scatteration."*  The  derivatives  of  this 
not  inexpressive  word  have  extended  its  meaning: — "to  skedaddle" 
originally  signifying  to  scatter  under  the  influence  of  panic,  whilst  a 
"  skedaddler  "  is  one  who  skulks  habitually,  or  deserts  whenever  there 
is  the  prospect  of  a  battle.  "  Demoralised "  is  simply  a  clumsy 
Englishing  of  the  French  demoralise,  and  its  easy  introduction  marks 
the  influence  of  French  military  text-books  wherever  the  art  of  war 

*  'Axx'   "ays,  Xaoi'  ;U£)'  crxE'Sacrov,  ■xo.i  hilrtvov  avcoxOi-      II.  xix.  171. 
Avtixa  "Kaov  fxiv  axiSaaev  xata.  v>ia;  f  taaj.      II.  xxiii.  162. 
M.vrjcHri(iiov  t/wv  fici'  axsba^iv  xata  dJifxata  Osir^.      Od.  1.  I  ID  {Crusius'  Lexicon.) 
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is  practised.  The  anecdote  is  well  known  of  the  soldier  who  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  who, 
being  picked  up  for  dead,  piteously  informed  General  Lee  that  he  was 
not  hurt  nor  scared  but  "  terribly  demoralised."  The  words  "  Jay- 
Hawker,"  and  "  Quaker-Gun,"  which  only  became  familiar  during  the 
war,  must  both  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  origin.  The  former  is  a  term 
invented  by  the  "  Sydney  coves,"  the  British  convicts  in  Australia, 
which  travelled  into  this  country  via  the  South  Seas,  California,  whale- 
fishers  and  gold-hunters,  and  acquired  its  earlier  usage  eastward  in 
connection  with  the  bloody  affairs  of  Kansas.  The  latter  term  is  an 
invention  of  British  sailors  on  the  China  coast,  who  long  ago  learned 
to  contemn  and  laugh  at  the  clumsy  "  dungaree  forts  "  and  "  Quaker 
guns  "  of  their  "  Celestial  "  antagonists. 

To  "  flank,"  which  in  the  eyes  of  commanding  officers  represents  the 
most  recondite  problem  of  high  strategy  and  ingenious  tactic,  became 
in  the  mouths  of  the  private  soldiers  of  both  armies  a  verb  at  once 
active,  passive,  and  neuter  —  the  terse  exponent  for  a  great  variety  of 
operations,  nearly  all  of  which,  however,  were  of  an  illicit  and  discredit- 
able character.  A  soldier  "  flanked  "  the  picket  and  the  guard,  the 
detail  and  the  drill ;  but  also  he  "flanked"  the  farmer  out  of  his  pig 
and  chickens,  and  his  comrade  out  of  his  pipe  or  tobacco.  It  was 
"flanking"  to  obtain  a  drink  of  "  commissary  whisky,"  and  to  succeed 
in  "flanking"  a  whole  bottle  was  grand  strategy  indeed. 

"Johnny  Reb,"  while  he  did  not  disdain  that  title,  retorted  upon  his 
adversaries  the  epithets  of  "  Blue-belly,"  "  Yank,"  "  Fed,"  "  Hessian," 
etc.  Everything  that  gave  him  especial  pleasure  or  was  worthy  of 
particular  pursuit  he  was  apt  to  denominate  "  Sorghum,"  from  his 
fondness  for  the  syrup  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  which  was  made  in 
large  quantities  at  the  South,  and  was  the  only  substitute  the  Confed- 
erate soldier  had  for  sugar.  The  object  of  his  continual  joking  and 
particular  dislike  was  the  unfortunate  "  Goober "  or  "  Tar-heel,"  as 
the  conscript  from  the  "  piny-woods  "  was  called  ;  his  hut  in  winter- 
quarters  was  a  "  shebang  "  ;  his  commissary  and  quartermaster,  with 
their  aids  and  staff,  were  styled  "  bomb-proofs,"  because  they  were  not 
expected  to  expose  themselves  under  fire  ;  while  his  army-wagon, 
unwieldy,  overladen,  ungreased,  and  necessarily  creaking  hideously, 
was  known  by  the  uncomplimentary  title  of  "Jeff.  Davis's  Musical 
Box."  Sometimes  the  Confederate  soldier  was  styled  a  "  Greyback  " 
by  his  enemies ;  but  he  himself  applied  that  ominous  word  to  quite 
another  object,  and  indeed  to  what  he  deemed  the  worst  enemy  of  all 
his  campaigns  :  that  abominable  "crawling  itch" — those  uncomfort- 
able, persistent,  and  inveterately  friendly  insects  which  were  said  to  be 
"  in  for  the  war,"  and  which  indeed  were  not  easily  to  be  divorced 
from  fellowship  with  a  warrior  whom  the  necessities  of  his  service  so 
seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  "biled  shirt." 

The  battledore  and  shuttlecock  game  of  raillery  was  as  frequently 
played  between  the  men  as  the  more  dignified  but  equally  fruitless 
interchange  of  "flags"  between  the  officers  of  the  antagonistic 
services.  When  Gilmore's  soldiers,  by  means  of  their  "  swamp-angel," 
succeeded  in  pitching  shell  into  Charleston,  the  veterans  of  Hardee 
immediately  christened  the  enormous  masses  of  iron  "  nigger-babies." 
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The  humorous  epithet  applied  to  the  negroes,  "  American  citizens  of 
African  descent,"  which  at  the  North  followed  the  "  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,"  at  the  South  was  metamorphosed  into  "smoked 
Yankee  " ;  while  the  conscripts  who,  prisoners  at  Point  Lookout  and 
elsewhere,  "  took  the  oath  "  and  enlisted  in  the  enemy's  service,  were 
contemptuously  denominated  '''' galvanised  Yankees,"  in  remembrance 
of  the  galvanised  and  false  and  worthless  imitations  of  the  nobler 
metals  which  are  sold  in  the  "mock-auction"  shops. 

Intelligence  in  regard  to  "  this  cruel  war  "  which  came  from  "  across 
the  lines  "  through  underhand  sources  and  illicit  channels,  was  in  the 
East  called  "contraband  news,"  both  because  it  was  res prohibifa,  and 
because  it  was  generally  res  incondita,  resembling  the  preposterous 
fictions  so  often  sent  to  us  by  the  telegraph  from  Fortress  Monroe 
upon  the  authority  of  "  an  intelligent  contraband."  In  the  West,  the 
same  sort  of  news  was  called  "  grape-vine  " —  why,  I  cannot  tell.  In 
the  newspapers,  "a  reliable  gentleman"  figured  even  more  largely 
than  the  intelligent  contraband.  This  eccentric  factotum  would  seem 
to  have  had  access  to  all  the  sources  of  both  contraband  and  grape- 
vine news,  and  will  certainly  go  down  to  posterity  accredited  with  the 
paternity  of  more  fictions  and  Munchausenisms  than  even  the  "  father 
of  lies  "  himself.  It  is  rumored  this  worthy  has  become  since  the 
war  a  permanent  sojourner  at  the  South,  where  he  is  domiciled  as 
correspondent  for  the  Radical  press,  and  general  candidate  for  avail- 
able position. 

The  war  has  added  also  some  substantial  words  to  the  civil,  military 
and  naval  technology  of  the  country  —  words  that  are  expressive  of 
our  inventive  faculties.  There  are  the  "Monitors," — or  "Cheese- 
boxes  "  as  they  were  known  at  the  South ;  the  "  Tin-Clads ; "  the 
"  Double-Enders  ; "  the  numerous  guns  and  appliances  for  making 
more  efficient  the  arts  of  "  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death."  In 
the  same  way,  as  actually  new  words  and  phrases,  we  may  mention 
"  the  war-power,"  "iron-clad  oaths,"  "  amnesty  oaths  "  ("damn-nasty" 
they  were  called  by  those  who  swallowed  them  at  the  South),  "  mis- 
cegenation," the  "bounty-jumper,"  the  "substitute,"  and  the  prison 
and  hospital  "rats" — all  of  them  terms  of  reproach  and  scorn,  all  of 
them  evidence  of  a  bad  and  unnatural  condition  of  affairs. 

Of  words  and  phrases  more  purely  jocular,  and  of  terms  and 
epithets  descriptive  of  character  or  occasion,  there  are  almost  number- 
less examples.  To  Mr.  Lincoln  (himself  sneered  at  as  the  "late 
lamented,"  or  League-worshipped  as  "  our  martyred  President ")  is  due 
the  phrase  "  Nobody  hurt,"  upon  which  the  changes  were  so  fiercely 
rung  in  1861.  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  "war-bulletins"  stereotyped  the 
saying  "All  quiet  on  the  Potomac  ;"  but  who  can  give  the  origin  of 
the  much-disputed  Confederate  joke  :  "  Here's  your  mule  !  "  so  often 
heard  in  those  ranks  of  ragged  heroes  ?  It  was  a  "  Tar-heel,"  of 
course,  who  denominated  his  diarrhoea  "  a  running  off,"  and  the  "  sour 
apple  tree  "  on  which  Jeff".  Davis  was  to  have  been  hung  must  have 
grown  in  some  essentially  Yankee  orchard.  But  whose  active  imagina- 
tion can  it  have  been  that  conceived  of  army  bread  under  the  guise  of 
"  floating  battery,"  and  army  shoes  under  the  name  of  "  gunboats  "  ? 
What  ingenious  quiz  was  it  who  first  saw  the  resemblance  between  the 
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citizen's  high  beaver-hat  and  a  "  camp-kettle  "  ?  Woe  was  it  worth  to 
the  citizen  thus  o'ertopped  who  came  in  contact  with  Confederate 
soldiers  on  the  march.  One  universal  yell  saluted  him  :  "  Come  out 
of  that  hat !  Come  out  of  that  hat !  I  see  your  legs  a-dangling 
down  !  "  Not  less  unfortunate  was  he,  civilian  or  soldier,  who  chanced 
to  wear  any  noticeable  article  of  dress  or  equipment.  He  was  over- 
whelmed with  Homeric  laughter,  and  crushed  under  the  lightning  of  a 
thousand  jokes,  like  that  which  saluted  the  warrior  whose  spurs  were 
of  an  unusual  length :  "  Say,  mister,  how  old  was  you  when  them 
things  begun  to  grow  ? " 

Very  bizarre  were  the  nicknames  bestowed  upon  prominent  officers. 
Upon  the  one  side  there  were  Grant,  the  "  Union  Saver,"  the  "  Uni- 
versally Successful,"  the  "Unconditional  Surrender;"  McCIellan, 
"  Little  Mac,"  or  the  "  Young  Napoleon  ;  "  "  Fighting  Joe  "  Hooker  ; 
"  Little  Phil "  Sheridan  (whom  nevertheless,  report  saith,  it  takes  a  good 
deal  — of  fluid  — to  fill);  "Bull"  Nelson;  "Mad  Tom"  Sherman; 
"  Bull  of  the  Woods "  Sumner ;  and  a  hundred  others  whom  it  is 
needless  to  note.  On  the  other  side  there  were  "  Uncle  Bobby,"  or 
"  Marse  Robert "  Lee,  and  "  Old  Joe "  Johnston  ;  Longstreet  the 
"Warhorse;"  "  Blucher "  or  "Alleghany""  Johnson;  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  or  "Old  Jack;"  "Jeb"  Stuart;  "  Mudwall "  Jackson; 
"  Antediluvian  "  Holmes,  "  Old  Dad  "  Price,  "  Crackers  "  Early,  and 
innumerable  others.  In  connection  with  General  Early  several  good 
stories  are  told,  illustrative  of  his  eccentric  temper  and  rough  manners. 
One  fable  relates  that  Early  was  once  induced  to  be  present  at  a 
sermon  in  his  camp,  in  which  the  preacher  elaborated  the  solemn 
theme  of  the  Last  Judgment.  "What  would  be  your  feelings,"  said  the 
preacher,  eloquently  apostrophising  his  hearers,  "  what  would  you  do 
were  you  to  see  the  dead  rising  at  this  moment  in  their  sad  cerements 

and   ghastly   shapes — "      "Conscript   every   d d   one   of  'em!" 

audibly  squeaked  Early,  in  his  Randolphian  treble.  Equally  in 
character  is  the  story  upon  which  was  founded  his  nickname 
"Crackers."  Jackson  was  one  day  riding  through  the  camp,  and,  as 
usual,  his  presence  was  everywhere  greeted  with  cheers.  "Yes,  thar 
it  is!"  squeaked  Early,  in  high  notes  and  high  dudgeon.  "When 
Jackson  rides  along  the  line  it  is  nothing  but 'hip!  hip!  hurrah!' 
But  if  /  show  7}iy  face  the  darned  villains  never  shout  anything  but 
'  crackers  !  crackers  ! '  " 

If  I  end  this  article  here,  it  is  not  from  dearth  of  material,  but 
because  such  things  must  end  somewhere.  The  subject  is  a  fertile 
one,  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  those  who,  having  been  in  the 
actual  service,  have  facilities  I  do  not  possess  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  it. 

Edward  Spencer. 
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For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


ON  THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA,  AND  THE  LEECH  FAMILY  THERE. 

TAGARA  !  —  stupendous,  unapproachable,  mysterious,  and  in- 
describable Niagara !  What  collocation  of  words  or  descrip- 
tive epithets  shall  I  employ  to  convey  my  sensations  in  presence  of 
the  big  waterfall  ?  One  exclamation,  phrase,  or  interjection  only 
rises  to  my  mind  — "  Your  money  or  your  life  !  " 

I  regret  the  fact,  but  candor  compels  me  to  declare  that  these 
words  precisely  sum  up  my  memories  of  Niagara.  My  most  vivid 
recollections  of  this  famous  locality  are  connected  with  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  I  was  deprived  of  my  bank-notes  there.  Elsewhere 
they  had  glided  away  —  here  they  vanished  ere  they  were  unfolded. 
Bitter,  and  yet  comic,  is  the  memory  of  these  "  transactions  in  the 
funds."  To  be  "done"  or  "sold,"  in  vulgar  parlance,  is  disa- 
greeable ;  but  here  the  ceremony  assumed  epic  proportions :  a  gran- 
deur in  keeping  with  the  spot  inspired  the  whole.  Niagara  is  great, 
and  visitors  are  fleeced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  place. 
Memory  goes  back  fondly,  and  the  shorn  sheep  bleats  pathetically. 

"Have  a  hack,  sir?"  from  an  insinuating  Jehu,  whip  in  hand,  as  I 
arrived. 

"To-morrow,  perhaps." 

"Take  me^  sir!  Only  five  dollars,  sir!  Will  take  you  everywhere, 
sir,  and  show  you  everything  for  five  dollars,  sir  !  " 

I  left  my  friend  without  engaging  him,  although  his  fare  appeared 
very  reasonable,  and  when  I  retired,  reflected  proudly  upon  my  caution 
and  good  sense.  On  the  door  of  my  chamber  was  the  following 
notice  : — "  Visitors  wishing  carriages  are  advised  to  apply  at  the  ofiice 
of  this  hotel,  where  they  can  procure  them  without  being  subjected  to 
the  impositions  of  hackfnen.'' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  volunteer  friend ! "  I  said,  addressing  in  thought 
the  worthy  who  had  offered  himself,  "  but  for  this  caution  to  travellers 
you  would  have  imposed  upon  me  !  Now  I  am  warned !  "  So  on  the 
next  morning  I  applied  at  the  office  of  this  hotel,  procured  a  carriage, 
was  driven  about  from  ten  a.  m.  until  dinner-time,  and  found  in  my 
bill  afterwards  this  item — "Carriage,  $8."  And  I  had  presented  the 
driver  with  one  dollar !  Moral : —  When  you  visit  Niagara,  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  outside  hackmen,  who  charge 
you  five  dollars.  Apply  at  the  office  of  this  hotel,  and  a  carriage  will 
cost  you  only  eight  dollars. 

Ex  lino  disce  o>?wes.  How  many  jewels  of  the  finest  description  I 
purchased  on  the  Canada  side  at  the  lowest  prices  !     For  a  mere  trifle, 
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a  few  greenbacks  kindly  taken  at  about  sixty,  I  became  the  happy 
possessor  of  shells,  crystals,  cameos,  and  other  objects  set  in  i8-carat 
gold!  Did  I  doubt  that  "  1 8-carat"  statement?  Who  could  be  such 
a  monster?  There  was  the  jaunty  little  Canadietine  saleswoman  to 
vouch  for  the  fact.  She  had  the  sweetest  voice  and  the  tenderest 
smile.  She  clung  to  me  with  modest  ardor,  followed  me  everywhere 
with  caressing  words.  The  young  creature  was  a  leech,  one  of  the 
horse-leech's  daughters,  crying  instead  of  "  Give  " — "  Buy,  buy  !  " 
Only,  to  buy  of  her  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  equivalent  to  giving 
her  the  money.  For  the  rest  I  did  not  struggle.  I  felt  that  it  was 
useless  to  resist.  I  directed  the  persistent  male  photographist  who 
wished  to  sell  me  a  picture  of  myself  and  vehicle,  to  go  away  from 
me,  and  impressed  my  wishes  upon  him  with  my  elbow.  But  how  to 
bid  the  smiling  little  Canadiamc  depart  ?  I  could  not ;  I  yielded,  and 
became  her  victim.  She  had  evidently  sworn  that  I  should  not  go  before 
I  had  produced  my  pocketbook,  and  she  kept  her  oath.  I  felt  that  the 
conflict  was  unequal ;  I  discerned  the  real  character  of  the  transaction. 
I  kneiv  that  Canada  jewelry  was  pinchbeck;  that  the  i8-carat  gold 
was  a  "  highly  superior  article  "  of  brass  ;  that  I  was  making  a  fool  of 
myself  to  purchase  it,  and  I  purchased  it !  When  I  left  that  shop  I 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  varied  and  extensive  assortment  of 
glass  jewelry  set  in  brass,  warranted  to  be  coral,  carnelian,  and  crystal, 
set  in  1 8-carat  gold.  When  at  a  subsequent  period  I  carried  my 
jewelry  to  a  shop  in  Broadway  to  be  repaired,  with  what  a  sympathetic 
smile  did  the  shopman  exclaim,  "  This  is  brass,  sir  \  hardly  worth 
mending ! "  In  one  poor  little  quarter  of  an  hour  that  smiling  little 
Canadienfie  had  sold  numerous  sets  of  jewels  —  and  me. 

Such  is  the  way  they  manage  matters  at  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  ; 
as  to  the  exaggerations  of  some  writers,  let  us  not  give  too  much 
credit  to  them.  It  is  not  true,  to  my  own  knowledge  at  least,  that  at 
Niagara  you  pay  ten  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  smoking  your  cigar 
or  for  catching  the  eye  of  a  waiter.  The  latter  costs  you  but  two 
dollars.  But  few  privileges  are  so  low.  With  trifling  exceptions  you 
pay,  and  pay  high  for  everything.  You  pay  for  going  over  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  or  the  ferry.  You  pay  for  going  under  the  Falls  and 
getting  drenched  to  the  skin.  You  pay  for  beholding  the  Rapids 
from  the  summit  of  a  shaky  platform.  You  pay  for  hearing  the  guide 
relate  in  terrible  sing-song  the  details  of  Lundy's  Lane.  You  pay  for 
going  to  see  the  Falls  from  Terrapin  Tower.  You  pay  for  descending 
to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  You  pay  for  your  meals  at  the  hotels, 
and  then  pay  the  waiters  to  bring  them  to  you.  You  pay  for  food, 
lodging,  water,  air ;  for  looking,  for  breathing ;  for  lying  down,  for 
getting  up  ;  you  pay  above  all  for  going  into  the  shops.  Don't  go  into 
them,  friend  !  You  will  pay  for  it !  Some  day  they  will  build  a  wall 
a  thousand  feet  high  around  the  Falls,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  before 
you  even  hear  "  the  roar  of  Niagara  !  " 

One  class  of  persons  only  at  Niagara  seem  behind  the  age  —  the 
Indian  women  selling  bead-work.  Poor,  busy,  sad-looking  creatures  ! 
They  are  mothers  and  daughters  working  honestly  to  make  something  to 
support  them  and  their  dear  ones  during  the  long  cold  Canadian  winters. 
Their  little  trinkets  are  not  dear ;  you  would  willingly  give  them  thrice 
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what  they  demand.  They  sit  here  on  Goat  Island  under  the  trees 
busily  stringing  beads.  When  you  speak  to  them  they  look  up  shyly 
and  mutter  a  few  words  in  Tuscarora,  or  Canadian  French.  And  they 
are  not  acting  a  part ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Indian  physiognomy  — 
the  high  cheek-bones,  copper  complexion,  and  long,  straight  black  hair. 
Glib  rascals  have  been  chattering  and  imposing  on  you  ever  since 
your  arrival :  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  these  poor  women  who  say 
nothing,  scarce  look  at  you ;  or,  if  they  look,  seem  to  say  only,  with 
their  sad  eyes,  ''Please  to  buy  ;  this  is  only  a  small  pincushion  studded 
with  beads  ;  the  price  is  a  few  cents."     Immense  contrast ! 

You  perceive,  worthy  reader,  that  I  am  not  giving  you  the  least  bit 
of  a  "  description  of  my  emotions  on  beholding  the  great  Falls  of 
Niagara."  I  have  the  oddest,  absurdest,  most  eccentric  habit  of  looking 
at  men  rather  than  sights  when  I  travel,  and  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  it. 
Why  is  it  that  I  have  described  that  little  Canadicnne  who  sold  me 
the  glass  and  brass,  and  have  said  not  a  single  word  of  the  splendid 
scene  from  the  door  of  her  shop .''  There  was  another  type  there  that 
I  recall  more  distinctly  than  the  great  cataract.  It  was  the  gentleman 
who  offered  the  photograph,  and  had  evidently  registered  an  oath  to 
victimise  me.  How  his  intent  shone  forth  from  those  eyes  glittering 
with  greed  !  He  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  as  voluble  as  a  magpie  ; 
seemed  about  to  collar  and  arrest  the  insulting  person  who  would  not 
purchase.  He,  too,  belonged  plainly  to  the  great  and  respectable 
family  of  the  Leeches :  he  made  me  a  passionate  address,  and  I  felt 
my  greenbacks  shiver  ;  but  I  was  obdurate,  and  bade  him  depart  from 
me,  and  removed  him  from  my  path  with  inexorable  resolve.  He 
made  nothing  of  me,  and  I  have  made  this  paragraph  of  him  ! 

One  of  the  very  few  human  beings  I  saw  apparently  unmoved  by 
greed,  was  the  guide  who  made  his  speech  on  the  "  Observatory  " 
above  the  Lundy's  Lane  battle-field.  He  was  old,  shabby,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  drawled  ;  or  rather  his  voice  was  a  prolonged  sing-song : 
he  seemed  asleep  while  he  was  speaking.  He  himself,  he  said,  was  a 
"  subject  of  the  Queen,"  and  "  our  rigimints  was  yonder  —  hum  !  hum  ! 
hum!  hum! — where  you  see  that  clump  of  trees  jest  yonder  on  the 
far  horizon,  they  was  drawed  up  and  waited  the  order  ;  soon  it  come  — 
much  obliged  to  you,  sir  —  hum-hum,  hum-hum."  We  had  departed  ; 
another  party  had  arrived,  and  the  guide's  sing-song  went  on.  He 
had  inserted  the  small  donation  which  we  had  bestowed  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket  without  looking  at  us  or  pausing.  He  was  content ; 
he  did  not  beg,  or  bully,  or  cheat.  O  wonder !  O  man  at  Niagara 
that  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  the  Leech  family ! 
Old  subject  of  the  Queen,  in  your  old  coat,  with  your  sleepy  old  sing- 
song, the  writer  of  this  page  salutes  you ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  tnesquine  and  ignoble  traffic  should  so  flourish 
at  a  place  like  Niagara  —  that  the  small  should  insult  the  grand  ;  the 
meanness  of  human  nature  stand  out  in  such  truly  disgusting  contrast 
with  the  grandeur  of  inanimate  nature.  Here,  every  prospect  pleases, 
and  only  man  is  vile.  But  you  soon  forget  him  ;  the  great  waterfall 
draws  you.  Not  to  indulge  in  hyperbole  and  inconsiderate  rapture, 
let  me  simply  say,  that  to  me  Niagara  was  not  only  very  grand  but 
exquisitely  beautiful  too.     If  affects  every  one  in  a  different  manner, 
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they  say.  A  tailor  thought  it  "a  good  place  to  sponge  a  coat." 
Blasts  youths  have  compared  the  foaming  curves  to  the  scallops  around 
the  white  skirt  of  a  girl.  A  nobler  fancy  saw  in  the  masses  of  foam 
with  the  rainbow  above,  the  Great  White  Throne  spanned  by  the  bow 
of  Peace.  To  me,  the  roar  of  the  Fall  seemed  to  syllable  the  word 
"  Forever."  That  great  body  of  water  descending  continuously,  with 
its  hoarse  and  prolonged  diapason,  from  the  granite  ledges  to  the  white 
abyss  benea,th,  conveyed  more  clearly  to  my  mind  than  all  else  I  have 
ever  seen  or  listened  to,  the  idea  of  eternity.  Man  seems  a  very  small 
creature  there :  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  appear  ridiculous.  Why 
are  they  running  about  yonder,  and  jabbering  and  toiling  to  make 
money?  It  is  too  absurd!  They  will  pass  away  very  soon,  those 
pygmies,  and  not  a  trace  of  them  will  be  left :  but  listen  to  the  water- 
fall— "  I  will  be  here  forever  !  " 

I  will  not  weary  you,  reader,  with  descriptions  of  the  American  fall 
and  the  Canadian  fall,  and  this  remarkable  view,  and  that.  Travellers 
generally  bore  w^,  and  I  am  afraid  of  boring  you  —  the  greatest  crime 
of  which  a  writer  can  be  guilty.  I  love  the  maxim  nil  admirari  too  ; 
hate  to  feel  called  upon  to  admire  some  huge  "  curiosity " :  the 
pleasures  of  life  for  me  are  found  in  the  byways,  where  few  feet  have 
trod  ;  things  glanced  at  sidewise  and  at  unawares  make  the  strongest 
impression  on  the  retina.  That  is  perversity,  you  perhaps  say.  Well, 
I  believe  there  is  a  philosophy  of  the  Perverse.  It  is  not  reduced  to  a 
formula  yet ;  but  it  emits,  and  will  be  some  day.  With  this  perversity, 
I  liked  at  Niagara  some  chance  spectacles  better  than  the  big  Fall. 
It  is  the  resort  of  all  the  brides  in  this  great  countr}',  and  you  soon 
know  them.  Yonder  is  one  on  Luna  Island,  that  charming  little  grass 
plat,  where  from  the  bench  under  the  tree  you  look  at  the  exquisite 
curve  of  the  "American  fall."  She  is  so  rosy  and  smiling  that  she 
is  certainly  a  bride  ;  and  if  you  doubt  it,  you  have  only  to  glance  at 
her  companion,  the  smiling  male  biped  who  carries  her  shawl.  His 
face  glows  as  he  looks  at  her  ;  for  he  is  the  bridegroom,  reader,  and 
from  the  days  of  Job,  bridegrooms  have  "rejoiced."  The  bride  is  a 
fairy,  all  smiles  and  blushes,  and  is  weighted  down  with  articles  of 
bead-work.  Those  two  happy  human  beings  are  here  during  their 
"honeymoon."  They  are  going  to  associate  charming  ideas  with  the 
great  Fall  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  They  are  here  once,  to  come  no 
more  ;  but  this  once  is  their  bridal  tour,  and  the  word  "  Niagara  " 
will  signify  youth  and  romance  to  them  ever  afterwards. 

From  the  pygmies  you  pass  to  the  giant ;  and  if  you  are  a  dreamer, 
you  dream  dreams  there,  seated  on  the  mossy  rocks,  or  leaning  across 
the  frail  railing  which  leads  to  the  tower  above  the  Horse  Shoe. 
Yonder  is  the  rainbow  spanning  the  foam  ;  there  is  the  huge  mass 
tumbling  forever ;  hear  the  long,  ceaseless  roar  that  says,  "  I  was  here 
before  you  were  born,  I  am  here  to-day,  and  I  will  be  here  a  thousand 
years  after  your  body  has  crumbled  to  dust !  "  That  makes  life  appear 
rather  insignificant,  reader  ;  but  is  it  so  very  unwholesome  a  lesson  "i 
I  think  there  is  something  like  it  taught  in  Holy  Writ. 

Cities  seem  to  me  to  chatter  glibly,  with  their  rattling  omnibuses, 
"  Money  !  money !  money  !  "  Niagara  murmurs  in  its  deep  and  solemn 
voice  — "  Eternity  !  " 
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II. 

ON   A    LITTLE    BOY    AT   MONTREAL, 

I  MADE  the  acquaintance  of  the  small  boy  mentioned  in  the  heading 
to  this  sketch,  after  enjoying  a  fine  spectacle,  the  panoramic  shores 
of  the  great  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  a  very  grand  river,  this  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  its  "  Thousand 
Isles  ■'  are  like  a  vision  of  beauty.  I  looked  at  them  from  the  deck 
of  a  steamboat  full  of  Englishmen,  Americans,  Canadians,  Indians, 
and  half-breeds.  Especially  interesting  and  new  to  me  were  these 
Canadian  half-breeds,  Indian-French,  chattering  away  in  the  queerest 
patois :  stout,  dark-eyed,  black-haired,  bronze-tinted  men  and  women  ; 
the  men  roughly  clad,  the  women  wearing  variegated  woollen,  carrying 
babies  after  a  jaunty  fashion,  and  looking  at  you  keenly  with  their 
midnight  eyes  under  the  raven  locks.  If  I  wished  to  write  a  romance 
I  would  take  my  characters  here,  I  think  ;  these  half-breeds  have  never 
yet  appeared  in  books,  and  would  be  curious. 

As  to  other  characters  I  have  no  space  for  them  ;  but  I  remember 
two  especially.  One  was  a  thoroughbred  English  youth,  with  a 
charming  smile,  and  his  "I  don't  know,  I  am  shure f"  The  other  was 
a  young  purveyor  of  books  distressingly  like  some  others  I've  known. 
He  was  young,  with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  ;  and  when  the  "  saloon  " 
dining-tables  were  cleared,  spread  his  wares  thereon.  He  was  a 
charming  young  person,  with  a  most  insinuating  smile ;  sold  every- 
thing for  silver  only,  and  politely  but  firmly  insisted  upon  my  pur- 
chasing his  literature.  When  I  declined,  he  looked  grieved  ;  I  think 
his  feelings  were  hurt.  I  have  remembered  him  though  he  has 
doubtless  forgotten  me. 

Floating  on  among  the  dreamy  islands,  with  the  beautiful  shores 
receding  as  you  go,  you  come  to  the  Rapids,  and  go  zig-zagging  in  and 
out  through  the  winding  channel,  tossed  by  the  billows,  "grazing  the 
rocks.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  a  majestic  river,  grander  than  if  not  so 
beautiful  as  the  Hudson.  All  is  wild  here  —  Indian,  illimitable  and 
new.  When  you  come  to  the  broken  surface  of  the  rapids,  the  land- 
scape grows  wilder ;  when  you  reach  the  Lachine  rapids  it  grows 
threatening.  If  you  are  nervous,  the  Lachine  rapids  will  arouse  in 
you  a  considerable  amount  of  solicitude  for  your  personal  welfare  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  per  centage  of  risk,  I  believe,  as  my  young 
English  friend  informed  me  that  a  boat  had  come  to  grief  there  lately: 
his  mother  and  sister  were  on  boaixl,  and  the  boat  barely  succeeded 
in  reaching  shallow  water  when  it  filled.  The  fact  is,  the  channel 
through  which  you  shoot  the  rapids  here  is,  to  say  the  least,  narrow. 
The  space  cannot  much  exceed  ten  yards,  and  the  thing  looks  ugly. 
Through  this  water-gap  the  river  races  on  a  decided  "inclined  plane," 
and  from  the  deck  you  could  shoot  a  marble  to  the  jagged  rocks  on 
each  side.  As  the  boat  approaches  the  rapids,  an  Indian  pilot  comes 
on  board  to  steer ;  steam  is  then  shut  off ;  the  craft  drifts  rapidly, 
guided  by  the  helm  ;  begins  to  run  like  an  animated  thing  ;  shoots  the 
water-gap  between  the  grinning  rocks,  and  you  have  passed  through 
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the  famous  Lachine  rapids.  Beyond,  near  Montreal,  is  the  Victoria 
tubular  bridge,  where  you  feel  quite  certain  that  the  steamer's  smoke- 
pipe  will  strike.  When  you  pass  beneath  the  bridge,  however,  the 
great  structure  towers  high  above  you  ;  since  beholding  which  pheno- 
menon I  have  ceased  to  confide  in  my  own  opinions,  and  now  regard 
all  things  on  earth  as  uncertain. 

Of  Montreal,  where  my  sojourn  was  for  a  few  hours  only,  I  am 
unable  to  say  anything,  but  I  made  a  queer  little  friend  there.  It  was 
at  the  "  St.  Lawrence,"  the  hugest  of  hotels  ;  he  was  a  boy  about 
three  feet  high,  who  carried  my  travelling-satchel  while  the  gigantic 
porter  bore  my  trunks  to  the  apartment  assigned  me.  The  porter 
retired,  but  my  young  friend  remained,  and  mounting  the  centre  table, 
essayed  to  light  the  globe  lamps  hanging  above.  His  manner  of 
doing  so  was  a  cheerful  and  exhilarating  spectacle.  He  danced, 
gesticulated,  scraped  many  matches,  pirouetted,  finally  he  succeeded 
and  descended.  Thereon,  lost  in  admiration,  I  presented  him  with  a 
small  coin  ;  but  unfortunately  it  fell  on  the  carpet  and  rolled  under  the 
table,  whither  my  young  friend  pursued  it  but  could  not  discover  its 
hiding-place.  Then,  in  a  gush  of  generosity  I  presented  him  with  a 
second,  when 

I  had  been  to  Niagara;  had  lost  confidence  in  human  nature;  but 
at  Montreal,  on  this  evening,  that  confidence  was  destined  to  be 
restored.  Let  me  relate  what  followed,  briefly.  When  my  young 
friend  understood  that  I  designed  presenting  him  with  a  second  coin, 
he  thrust  aside  my  hand,  frowned,  shook  his  head  with  displeasure, 
and  said : 

"  No  !  you  ought  fwt  to  be  throwing  aiuay  your  money  in  this  way  .^" 

He  then  retired,  leaving  me  overcome  by  this  paternal  remonstrance. 
But  we  were  to  meet  again.  I  was  passing  through  the  great  hall 
when  I  saw  a  moving  mountain  of  shawls  approach.  Beneath  the 
mountain  was  a  small  boy,  and  I  recognised  my  friend.  He  also 
recognised  me  ;  plucked  my  sleeve  as  he  passed  ;  and  from  the  pile 
of  shawls  issued  in  a  confidential  whisper  the  following  words  : 

"  If  you  find  that  money,  you  must  tell  me  about  it ! " 

With  which  he  vanished.  O  rare  boy  !  I  have  never  seen  him  since, 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  I  shall  ever  behold  that  youth  again.  But 
his  memory  stays.  I  hope  he  found  that  money.  I  wish  him  well. 
May  his  shadow  never  grow  less  ;  may  he  and  his  family  enjoy  length 
of  days  and  prosper  ! 

I  have  seen  few  like  him,  like  that  rara  avis  in  terris.  I  honor  his 
memory,  and  again  salute  him  with : 

"  O  rare  little  Montreal  boy  ! '" 

John  Esten  Cooke. 


ROBERT   EDMUND   LEE. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


I NLY  a  gray  head  bowed  upon  its  pillow ; 
Only  a  stout  heart  stilled  forevermore ; 
Only  the  ebbing  of  one  transient  billow 
Back  to  its  far  fount  on  the  other  shore. 

Surely  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 

Save  in  his  own  land,  where  his  own  folk  dwell. 

And  what  is  Fame?     What  eye  can  look  upon  her? 
What  magic  bind  her  with  what  subtle  spell  ? 

Not  ours  only,  but  the  wide  world's  glory, 
That  old  man  in  that  calm  Virginia  home, 

Writing  the  last  words  of  his  life's  grand  story 

With  patient  hand,  until  the  Voice  said  "  Come !  " 

There  were  who  from  behind  war's  bloody  curtain 
Caught  gracious  glimpses  of  the  Eternal  Peace ; 

Passed  in  the  battle's  smoke  and  din  uncertain 
Up  to  the  Home  where  pain  and  danger  cease. 

But  this  man,  when  the  bitter  strife  was  over. 

Turned  back  again  his  quiet  life  to  live  ; 
Clave  to  his  country  an  all-faithful  lover  ; 

Taught  her  to  bear  whom  erst  he  taught  to  strive. 

When  the  sheaf  ripens  puts  He  in  the  sickle, 
Gathers  the  full  ear  from  the  unkindly  sod, 

Where  skies  are  dark  and  summer-winds  are  fickle. 
Into  the  silent  Granary  of  God. 

And  we  —  we  weep  him  not  whose  task  is  ended, 
Whose  glorious  failure  outshines  all  success ; 

Though  on  his  grave  a  whole  world's  tears  descended, 
We  could  not  love  him  more  —  nor  mourn  him  less. 

Barton  Grey. 
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THE   MYSTERY   OF    EDWIN   DROOD. 
By  CHARLES   DICKENS. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

A     RECOGNITION. 

NOTHING  occurred  in  the  night  to  flutter  the  tired  dove,  and 
the  dove  arose  refreshed.  With  Mr.  Grewgious,  when  the 
clock  struck  ten  in  the  morning,  came  Mr.  Crisparkle,  who  had 
come  at  one  plunge  out  of  the  river  at  Cloisterham. 

"  Miss  Twinkleton  was  so  uneasy,  Miss  Rosa,"  he  explained  to 
Rosa,  "  and  came  round  to  Ma  and  me  with  your  note,  in  such  a 
state  of  wonder,  that,  to  quiet  her,  I  volunteered  on  this  service  by 
the  very  first  train  to  be  caught  in  the  morning.  I  wished  at  the  time 
that  you  had  come  to  me  ;  but  now  I  think  it  best  that  you  did  us  you 
did,  and  came  to  your  guardian." 

"I  did  think  of  you,"  Rosa  told  him  ;  "but  Minor  Canon  Corner 
was  so  near  him  —  " 

"I  understand.     It  was  quite  natural." 

"  I  have  told  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  all  that  you 
told  me  last  night,  my  dear.  Of  course  I  should  have  written  it  to 
him  immediately ;  but  his  coming  was  most  opportune.  And  it  was 
particularly  kind  of  him  to  come,  for  he  had  but  just  gone." 

"  Have  you  settled,"  asked  Rosa,  appealing  to  them  both,  "  what  is 
to  be  done  for  Helena  and  her  brother  ?  " 

"Why  really,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "I  am  in  great  perplexity.  If 
even  Mr.  Grewgious,  whose  head  is  much  longer  than  mine,  and  who 
is  a  whole  night's  cogitation  in  advance  of  me,  is  undecided,  what 
must  I  be  !  " 

The  Unlimited  here  put  her  head  in  at  the  door, —  after  having 
rapped,  and  been  invited  to  present  herself, —  announcing  that  a 
gentleman  wished  for  a  word  with  another  gentleman  named  Cris- 
parkle, if  any  such  gentleman  were  there.  If  no  such  gentleman  were 
there,  he  begged  pardon  for  being  mistaken. 

"  Such  a  gentleman  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  "  but  is  engaged 
just  now." 

"  Is  it  a  dark  gentleman  ? "  interposed  Rosa,  retreating  on  her 
guardian. 

"No,  Miss,  more  of  a  brown  gentleman." 

"You  are  sure  not  with  black  hair?"  asked  Rosa,  taking  courage. 

"  Quite  sure  of  that.  Miss.     Brown  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

"  Perhaps,"  hinted  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  habitual  caution,  "  it  might 
be  well  to  see  him,  reverend  sir,  if  you  don't  object.  When  one  is  in 
a  difficulty  or  at  a  loss,  one  never  knows  in  what  direction  a  way  out 
of  it  may  chance  to  open.  It  is  a  business  principle  of  mine,  in  such 
a  case,  not  to  close  up  any  direction,  but  to  keep  an  eye  on  every 
direction  that  may  present  itself  I  could  relate  an  anecdote  in  point, 
but  that  it  would  be  premature." 
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*'  If  Miss  Rosa  will  allow  me  then  —  ?  Let  the  gentleman  come  in," 
said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

The  gentleman  came  in  ;  apologised  with  a  frank  but  modest  grace 
for  not  finding  Mr.  Crisparkle  alone  ;  turned  to  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and 
smilingly  asked  the  unexpected  question  :  "  Who  am  I  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  gentleman  I  saw  smoking  under  the  trees  in  Staple 
Inn  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  True.     There  I  saw  you.     Who  else  am  I  ?  " 

Mr.  Crisparkle  concentrated  his  attention  on  a  handsome  face,  much 
sunburnt ;  and  the  ghost  of  some  departed  boy  seemed  to  rise  gradually 
and  dimly  in  the  room. 

The  gentleman  saw  a  struggling  recollection  lighten  up  the  Minor 
Canon's  features,  and  smiling  again,  said,  "  What  will  you  have  for 
breakfast  this  morning?     You  are  out  of  jam." 

"  Wait  a  moment ! "  cried  Mr.  Crisparkle,  raising  his  right  hand. 
"  Give  me  another  instant !     Tartar  !  " 

The  two  shook  hands  with  the  greatest  heartiness,  and  then  went 
the  wonderful  length  —  for  Englishmen  —  of  laying  their  hands,  each 
on  the  other's  shoulders,  and  looking  joyfully  each  into  the  other's  face. 

"My  old  fag.!  "  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  My  old  master,"  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

"  You  saved  me  from  drowning!  "  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  After  which  you  took  to  swimming,  you  know  !  "  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  said  Mr.  Crisparkle. 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Mr.  Tartar. 

And  then  they  fell  to  shaking  hands  most  heartily  again. 

"  Imagine,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crisparkle,  with  glistening  eyes, — "  Miss 
Rosa  Bud  and  Mr.  Grewgious, —  imagine  Mr.  Tartar,  when  he  was  the 
smallest  of  juniors,  diving  for  me,  catching  me,  a  big,  heavy  senior,  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  and  striking  out  for  the  shore  with. me  like  a 
water-giant." 

"  Imagine  my  not  letting  him  sink,  as  I  was  his  fag  ! "  said  Mr. 
Tartar.  "  But  the  truth  being  that  he  was  my  best  protector  and  friend, 
and  did  me  more  good  than  all  the  masters  put  together,  an  irrational 
impulse  seized  me  rather  to  pick  him  up  or  go  down  with  him." 

"  Hem  !  Permit  me,  sir,  to  have  the  honor,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
advancing  with  extended  hand,  "  for  an  honor  I  truly  esteem  it.  I  am 
proud  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  didn't  take  cold.  I 
hope  you  were  not  inconvenienced  by  swallowing  too  much  water. 
How  have  you  been  since  ?  " 

It  was  by  no  means  apparent  that  Mr.  Grewgious  knew  what  he  said, 
though  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  meant  to  say  something  friendly 
and  appreciative. 

If  Heaven,  Rosa  thought,  had  but  sent  such  courage  and  skill  to 
her  poor  mother's  aid  !  And  he  to  have  been  so  slight  and  young 
then  ! 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  complimented  upon  it,  I  thank  you,  but  I  think 
I  have  an  idea,"  Mr.  Grewgious  announced,  after  taking  a  jog-trot  or 
two  across  the  room,  so  unexpected  and  unaccountable  that  they  had 
all  stared  at  him,  doubtful  whether  he  was  choking  or  had  the  cramp. 
"  I  think  I  have  an  idea.     I  believe  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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Mr.  Tartar's  name  as  tenant  of  the  top  set  next  the  top  set  in  the 
corner  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Tartar.     "You  are  right  so  far." 

"I  am  right  so  far,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  "Tick  that  off,"  which 
he  did,  with  his  right  thumb  on  his  left.  "  Might  you  happen  to  know 
the  name  of  your  neighbor  in  the  top  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  party- 
wall  ? "  coming  very  close  to  Mr.  Tartar,  to  lose  nothing  of  his  face, 
in  his  shortness  of  sight. 

"  Landless ! " 

"Tick  that  off,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  taking  another  trot  and  then 
coming  back.     "  No  personal  knowledge,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  " 

"  Slight,  but  some." 

"Tick  that  off,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  taking  another  trot  and  again 
coming  back.     "  Nature  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Tartar  ? " 

"  I  thought  he  seemed  to  be  a  young  fellow  in  a  poor  way,  and  I 
asked  his  leave  —  only  just  now — to  share  my  flowers  up  there  with 
him  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  extend  my  flower-gardens  to  his  windows." 

"  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  seats  ?  "  said  Mr.  Grewgious. 
"  I  have  an  idea." 

They  complied  ;  Mr.  Tartar  more  the  less  readily  for  being  all 
abroad  ;  and  Mr.  Grewgious,  seated  in  the  centre,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  knees,  thus  stated  his  ideas  with  his  usual  manner  of  having  got 
the  statement  by  heart. 

"  I  cannot  as  yet  make  up  my  mind  whether  it  is  prudent  to  hold 
open  communication  under  present  circumstances,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  fair  member  of  the  present  company,  with  Mr.  Neville  or  Miss 
Helena.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  a  local  friend  of  ours  (on  whom 
I  beg  to  bestow  a  passing  but  a  hearty  malediction,  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  my  reverend  friend)  sneaks  to  and  fro,  and  dodges  up  and 
down.  When  not  doing  so  himself,  he  may  have  some  informant 
skulking' about,  in  the  person  of  a  watchman,  porter,  or  such-like 
hanger-on  of  Staples.  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Rosa  very  naturally 
wishes  to  see  her  friend  Miss  Helena,  and  it  would  seem  important 
that  at  least  Miss  Helena  (if  not  her  brother  too  —  through  her)  should 
privately  know  from  Miss  Rosa's  lips  what  has  occurred  and  what  has 
been  threatened.     Am  I  agreed  with  generally  in  the  views  I  take  ?  " 

"  I  entirely  coincide  with  them,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle,  who  had  been 
very  attentive. 

"  As  I  have  no  doubt  I  should,"  added  Mr.  Tartar,  smiling,  "  if  I 
understood  them." 

"Fair  and  softly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious;  "we  shall  fully  confide 
in  you  directly,  if  you  will  favor  us  with  your  permission.  Now,  if  our 
local  friend  should  have  any  informant  on  the  spot,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  such  informant  can  only  be  set  to  watch  the  chambers  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Neville.  He  reporting  to  our  local  friend,  who 
comes  and  goes  there,  our  local  friend  would  supply  for  himself,  from 
his  own  previous  knowledge,  the  identity  of  the  j^arties.  Nobody  can 
be  set  to  watch  all  Staples,  or  to  concern  himself  with  comers  and 
goers  to  other  sets  of  chambers,  unless,  indeed,  mine." 

"I  begin  to  understand  to  what  you  tend,"  said  Mr.  Crisparkle, 
"and  highly  approve  of  your  caution." 
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"  I  needn't  repeat  that  I  know  nothing  yet  of  the  why  and  wherefore," 
said  Mr.  Tartar;  "but  I,  also,  understood  to  what  you  tend,  so  let 
me  say  at  once  that  my  chambers  are  freely  at  your  disposal." 

"  There  !  "  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  smoothing  his  head  triumphantly. 
"  Now  we  have  all  got  the  idea.     You  have  it,  my  dear  ? " 

"  I  think  I  have,"  said  Rosa,  blushing  a  little  as  Mr.  Tartar  looked 
quickly  toward  her. 

"You  see,  you  go  over  to  Staples  with  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  Mr. 
Tartar,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  ;  "  I  going  in  and  out  and  out  and  in 
alone,  in  my  usual  way ;  you  go  up  with  those  gentlemen  to  Mr. 
Tartar's  rooms  ;  you  look  into  Mr.  Tartar's  flower-garden  ;  you  wait 
for  Miss  Helena's  appearance  there,  or  you  signify  to  Miss  Helena 
that  you  are  close  by ;  and  you  communicate  with  her  freely,  and  no 
spy  can  be  the  wiser." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  shall  be  —  " 

"  Be  what,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Mr.  Grewgious,  as  she  hesitated. 
"Not  frightened.?" 

"  No,  not  that,"  said  Rosa,  shyly  ;  "  in  Mr.  Tartar's  way.  We  seem 
to  be  appropriating  Mr.  Tartar's  residence  so  very  coolly." 

"  I  protest  to  you,"  returned  that  gentleman,  "that  I  shall  think  the 
better  of  it  for  evermore  if  your  voice  sounds  in  it  only  once." 

Rosa  not  quite  knowing  what  to  say  about  that,  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Grewgious,  dutifully  asked  if  she  should  put  her 
hat  on.  Mr.  Grewgious  being  of  opinion  that  she  could  not  do  better, 
she  withdrew  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Crisparkle  took  the  opportunity 
of  giving  Mr.  Tartar  a  summary  of  the  distresses  of  Neville  and  his 
sister.  The  opportunity  was  quite  long  enough  for  the  j^urpose,  as  the 
hat  happened  to  require  a  little  extra  fitting. 

Mr.  Tartar  gave  his  arm  to  Rosa,  and  Mr.  Crisparkle  walked, 
detached,  in  front. 

"  Poor,  poor  Eddy  !  "  thought  Rosa,  as  they  walked  along. 

Mr.  Tartar  waved  his  right  hand  as  he  bent  his  head  down  over 
Rosa,  talking  in  his  animated  way. 

"  It  was  not  so  powerful  or  so  sun-browned  when  it  saved  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle," thought  Rosa,  glancing  at  it;  "but  it  must  have  been  very 
steady  and  determined  then." 

Mr.  Tartar  told  her  he  had  been  a  sailor,  roving  everywhere  for 
years  and  j^ears. 

"When  are  you  going  to  sea  again.?"  asked  Rosa. 

"  Never  I " 

Rosa  wondered  what  the  girls  would  think  if  they  could  see  her 
crossing  the  wide  street  on  the  sailor's  arm.  And  she  fancied  that 
the  passers-by  must  think  her  very  little  and  very  helpless  contrasted 
with  the  strong  figure  that  could  have  caught  her  up  and  carried  her 
out  of  any  danger  without  resting,  miles  and  miles. 

She  was  thinking  further  that  his  far-seeing  blue  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  used  to  watch  danger  afar  off,  and  to  watch  it  without 
flinching,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  when  happening  to  raise  her  own 
eyes,  she  found  that  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  something  about  the7n. 

This  a  little  confused  Rosebud,  and  may  account  for  her  never 
afterward  quite  knowing  how  she  ascended  (with  his  help)  to  his 
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garden  in  the  air,  and  got  into  a  marvellous  country  that  bloomed  like 
the  country  on  the  summit  of  the  magic  bean-stalk.  May  it  flourish 
forever  ! 


CHAPTER   XXII. 
A    GRITTV    STATE    OF    THINGS    COMES    ON. 

Mr.  Tartar's  chambers  were  the  neatest,  the  cleanest,  and  the  best- 
ordered  chambers  ever  seen  under  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The 
floors  were  scrubbed  to  that  extent  that  you  might  have  supposed  the 
London  blacks  emancipated  forever  and  gone  out  of  the  land  for  good. 
Every  inch  of  brass-work  in  Mr.  Tartar's  possession  was  polished  and 
burnished  till  it  shone  like  a  brazen  mirror.  No  speck,  nor  spot,  nor 
spatter  soiled  the  purity  of  any  of  Mr.  Tartar's  household  gods,  large, 
small,  or  middle-sized.  His  sitting-room  was  like  the  admiral's  cabin, 
his  bath-room  was  like  a  dairy,  his  sleeping-chamber,  fitted  all  about 
with  lockers  and  drawers,  was  like  a  seedsman's  shop  \  and  his  nicely- 
balanced  cot  just  stirred  in  the  midst  as  if  it  breathed.  Everything 
belonging  to  Mr.  Tartar  had  quarters  of  its  own  assigned  to  it ;  his 
maps  and  charts  had  their  quarters  ;  his  books  had  theirs  ;  his  brushes 
had  theirs  ;  his  boots  had  theirs  ;  his  clothes  had  theirs ;  his  case- 
bottles  had  theirs  ;  his  telescopes  and  other  instruments  had  theirs. 
Everything  was  readily  accessible.  Shelf,  bracket,  locker,  hook,  and 
drawer  were  equally  within  reach,  and  were  equally  contrived  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  waste  of  room,  and  providing  some  snug  inches  of 
stowage  for  something  that  would  have  exactly  fitted  nowhere  else. 
His  gleaming  little  service  of  plate  was  so  arranged  upon  his  sideboard 
as  that  a  slack  salt-spoon  would  have  instantly  betrayed  itself;  his 
toilet  implements  were  so  arranged  upon  his  dressing-table  as  that  a 
toothpick  of  slovenly  deportment  could  have  been  reported  at  a  glance. 
So  with  the  curiosities  he  had  brought  home  from  various  voyages. 
Stuffed,  dried,  repolished,  or  otherwise  preserved,  according  to  their 
kind;  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  arms,  articles  of  dress,  shells,  seaweeds, 
grasses,  or  memorials  of  coral  reef;  each  was  displayed  in  its  especial 
place,  and  each  could  have  been  displayed  in  no  better  place.  Paint 
and  varnish  seemed  to  be  kept  somewhere  out  of  sight,  in  constant 
readiness  to  obliterate  stray  finger-marks  wherever  any  might  become 
perceptible  in  Mr.  Tartar's  chambers.  No  man-of-war  was  ever  kept 
more  spick  and  span  from  careless  touch.  On  this  bright  summer 
day  a  neat  awning  was  rigged  over  Mr.  Tartar's  flower-garden  as  only 
a  sailor  could  rig  it ;  and  there  was  a  sea-going  air  upon  the  whole 
effect,  so  delightfully  complete  that  the  flower-garden  might  have 
appertained  to  stern-windows  afloat,  and  the  whole  concern  might  have 
bowled  away  gallantly  with  all  on  board,  if  Mr.  Tartar  had  only  clapped 
to  his  lips  the  speaking-trumpet  that  was  slung  in  a  corner,  and  given 
hoarse  orders  to  have  the  anchor  up,  look  alive  there,  men,  and  get 
all  sail  upon  her  ! 

Mr.  Tartar  doing  the  honors  of  this  gallant  craft  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest.  When  a  man  rides  an  amiable  hobby  that  shies  at  nothing 
and  kicks  nobody,  it  is  only  agreeable  to  find  him  riding  it  with  a 
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humorous  sense  of  the  droll  side  of  the  creature.  When  the  man  is  a 
cordial  and  an  earnest  man  by  nature,  and  withal  is  perfectly  fresh  and 
genuine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  is  ever  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  at  such  a  time.  So  Rosa  would  have  naturally  thought  (even 
if  she  hadn't  been  conducted  over  the  ship  with  all  the  homage  due 
to  the  first  Lady  of  the  Admiralty,  or  First  Fairy  of  the  Sea),  that  it 
was  charming  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Tartar  half  laughing  at,  and  half 
rejoicing  in  his  various  contrivances.  So  Rosa  would  have  naturally 
thought,  anyhow,  that  the  sunburnt  sailor  showed  to  great  advantage 
when,  the  inspection  finished,  he  delicately  withdrew  out  of  his  admiral's 
cabin,  beseeching  her  to  consider  herself  its  Queen,  and  waving  her 
free  of  his  flower-garden  with  the  hand  that  had  Mr.  Crisparkle's  life 
in  it. 

"  Helena  !     Helena  Landless  !     Are  you  there?  " 

"  Who  speaks  to  me  ?  Not  Rosa  ? "  Then  a  second  handsome  face 
appearing. 

"  Yes,  my  darling." 

"Why,  how  did  you  come  here,  dearest?  " 

"I  —  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Rosa,  with  a  blush  ;  "unless  I  am 
dreaming !  " 

Why  with  a  blush  ?  For  their  two  faces  were  alone  with  the  other 
flowers.  Are  blushes  among  the  fruits  of  the  country  of  the  magic 
beanstalk  ? 

"/am  not  dreaming,"  said  Helena,  smiling.  "  I  should  take  more 
for  granted  if  I  were.  How  do  we  come  together  —  or  so  near 
together  —  so  very  unexpectedly  ? '' 

Unexpectedly  indeed,  among  the  dingy  gables  and  chimney-pots  of 
P.  J.  T.'s  connection,  and  the  flowers  that  had  sprung  from  the  salt 
sea.  But  Rosa,  waking,  told  in  a  hurry  how  they  came  to  be  together, 
and  all  the  why  and  wherefore  of  that  matter. 

"  And  Mr.  Crisparkle  is  here,"  said  Rosa,  in  rapid  conclusion  : 
"  and  could  you  believe  it?     Long  ago,  he  saved  his  life  ?  " 

"  I  could  believe  any  such  thing  of  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  returned  Helena, 
with  a  mantling  face. 

(More  blushes  in  the  beanstalk  country!) 

"Yes,  but  it  wasn't  Mr.  Crisparkle,"  said  Rosa,  quickly  putting  in 
the  correction. 

"  I  don't  understand,  love." 

"  It  was  very  nice  of  Mr.  Crisparkle  to  be  saved,"  said  Rosa,  "  and 
he  couldn't  have  shown  his  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Tartar  more  ex- 
pressively.    But  it  was  Mr.  Tartar  who  saved  him." 

Helena's  dark  eyes  looked  very  earnestly  at  the  bright  face  among 
the  leaves,  and  she  asked,  in  a  slower  and  more  thoughtful  tone : 

"  Is  Mr.  Tartar  with  you  now,  dear  ?  " 

"No  ;  because  he  has  given  up  his  rooms  to  me  —  to  us,  I  mean. 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  place  !  " 

"Is  it?" 

"  It  is  like  the  inside  of  the  most  exquisite  ship  that  ever  sailed. 
It  is  like  —  it  is  like  —  " 

"Like  a  dream?"  suggested  Helena. 

Rosa  answered  with  a  little  nod,  and  smelled  the  flowers. 
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Helena  resumed,  after  a  short  pause  of  silence,  during  which  she 
seemed  (or  it  was  Rosa's  fancy)  to  compassionate  somebody :  "  My 
poor  Neville  is  reading  in  his  own  room,  the  sun  being  so  very  bright 
on  this  side  just  now.  I  think  he  had  better  not  know  that  you  are 
so  near." 

"  O,  I  think  so,  too  ! "  cried  Rosa,  very  readily. 

"  I  suppose,"  pursued  Helena,  doubtfully,  "  that  he  must  know  by- 
and-bye  all  you  have  told  me  ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  Ask  Mr.  Crisparkle's 
advice,  my  darling.  Ask  him  whether  I  may  tell  Neville  as  much  or 
as  little  of  what  you  have  told  me  as  I  think  best." 

Rosa  subsided  into  her  state-cabin,  and  propounded  the  question. 
The  Minor  Canon  was  for  the  free  exercise  of  Helena's  judgment. 

"  I  thank  him  very  much,"  said  Helena,  when  Rosa  emerged  again 
with  her  report.  "Ask  him  whether  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  any 
more  maligning  and  pursuing  of  Neville  on  the  part  of  this  wretch 
shall  disclose  itself,  or  to  try  to  anticipate  it :  I  mean,  so  far  as  to  find 
out  whether  any  such  goes  on  darkly  about  us  ? " 

The  Minor  Canon  found  this  point  so  difficult  to  give  a  confident 
opinion  on,  that,  after  two  or  three  attempts  and  failures,  he  suggested 
a  reference  to  Mr.  Grewgious.  Helena  acquiescing,  he  betook  himself 
(with  a  most  unsuccessful  assumption  of  lounging  indifference)  across 
the  quadrangle  to  P.  J.  T.'s,  and  stated  it.  Mr.  Grewgious  held 
decidedly  to  the  general  principle  that  if  you  could  steal  a  march  upon 
a  brigand  or  a  wild  beast  you  had  better  do  it ;  and  he  also  held 
decidedly  to  the  special  case  that  John  Jasper  was  a  brigand  and  a 
wild  beast  in  combination. 

Thus  advised,  Mr.  Crisparkle  came  back  again  and  reported  to 
Rosa,  who  in  her  turn  reported  to  Helena.  She,  now  steadily  pur- 
suing her  train  of  thought  at  her  window,  considered  thereupon. 

"  We  may  count  on  Mr.  Tartar's  readiness  to  help  us,  Rosa  ? "  she 
inquired. 

O  yes !  Rosa  shyly  thought  so.  O  yes,  Rosa  shyly  believed  she 
could  almost  answer  for  it.  But  should  she  ask  Mr.  Crisparkle .'  "  I 
think  your  authority  on  the  point  as  good  as  his,  my  dear,"  said 
Helena,  sedately,  "and  you  needn't  disappear  again  for  that."  Odd 
of  Helena ! 

"You  see,  Neville,"  Helena  pursued  after  more  reflection,  "knows 
no  one  else  here :  he  has  not  so  much  as  exchanged  a  word  with  any 
one  else  here.  If  Mr.  Tartar  should  call  to  see  him  openly  and 
often;  if  he  would  spare  a  minute  for  the  purpose,  frequently;  if  he 
would  even  do  so,  almost  daily;  something  might  come  of  it." 

"  Something  might  come  of  it,  dear?"  repeated  Rosa,  surveying  her 
friend's  beauty  with  a  highly-perplexed  face.     "  Something  might .'' " 

"  If  Neville's  movements  are  really  watched,  and  if  the  purpose 
really  is  to  isolate  him  from  all  friends  and  acquaintances  and  wear 
his  daily  life  out,  grain  by  grain  (which  would  seem  to  be  the  threat 
to  }'ou),  does  it  not  appear  likely,"  said  Helena,  "  that  his  enemy 
would  in  some  way  communicate  with  Mr.  Tartar  to  warn  him  off" 
from  Neville .?  In  which  case  we  might  not  only  know  the  fact,  but 
might  know  from  Mr.  Tartar  what  the  terms  of  the  communication 
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"  I  see  ! "  cried  Rosa.  And  immediately  darted  into  her  state- 
cabin  again. 

Presently  her  pretty  face  reappeared,  with  a  greatly-heightened 
color,  and  she  said  that  she  had  told  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and  that  Mr. 
Crisparkle  had  fetched  in  Mr.  Tartar,  and  that  Mr.  Tartar — "who  is 
waiting  now  in  case  you  want  him,"  added  Rosa,  with  a  half  look 
back,  and  in  not  a  little  confusion,  between  the  inside  of  the  state- 
cabin  and  out  —  had  declared  his  readiness  to  act  as  she  had  sug- 
gested, and  to  enter  on  his  task  that  very  day. 

"  I  thank  him  from  my  heart,"  said  Helena.     "  Pray  tell  him  so." 

Again,  not  a  little  confused  between  the  flower-garden  and  the 
cabin,  Rosa  dipped  in  with  her  message,  and  dipped  out  again  with 
more  assurances  from  Mr.  Tartar,  and  stood  wavering  in  a  divided 
state  between  Helena  and  him,  which  proved  that  confusion  is  not 
always  necessarily  awkward,  but  may  sometimes  present  a  very  pleasant 
appearance. 

"And  now,  darling,"  said  Helena,  "we  will  be  mindful  of  the 
caution  that  has  restricted  us  to  this  interview  for  the  present,  and 
will  part.     I  hear  Neville  moving  too.     Are  you  going  back  ? " 

"  To  Miss  Twinkleton's  ? "  asked  Rosa. 

"Yes." 

"  O,  I  could  never  go  there  any  more ;  I  couldn't,  indeed,  after  that 
dreadful  interview  ?  "  said  Rosa. 

"  Then  where  are  you  going,  pretty  one  ? " 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know,"  said  Rosa.  "  I  have 
settled  nothing  at  all  yet,  but  my  guardian  will  take  care  of  me. 
Don't  be  uneasy,  dear.     I  shall  be  sure  to  be  somewhere." 

(It  did  seem  likely.) 

"And  I  shall  hear  of  my  Rosebud  from  Mr.  Tartar?"  inquired 
Helena. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  from  — "  Rosa  looked  back  again  in  a  flutter, 
instead  of  supplying  the  name.  "  But  tell  me  one  thing  before  we 
part,  dearest  Helena.  Tell  me  that  you  are  sure,  sure,  suire,  I  couldn't 
help  it." 

"Help  it,  love?" 

"  Help  making  him  malicious  and  revengeful.  I  couldn't  hold  any 
terms  with  him,  could  I  ?" 

"  You  know  how  I  love  you,  darling,"  answered  Helena,  with  indig- 
nation ;  "but  I  would  sooner  see  you  dead  at  his  wicked  feet." 

"  That's  a  great  comfort  to  me  !  And  you  will  tell  your  poor 
brother  so.  won't  you  ?  And  you  will  give  him  my  remembrance  and 
my  S3^mpathy  ?     And  you  will  ask  him  not  to  hate  me  ?  " 

With  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  that  would  be  quite  a 
superfluous  entreaty,  Helena  lovingly  kissed  her  two  hands  to  her 
friend,  and  her  friend's  two  hands  were  kissed  to  her,  and  then  she 
saw  a  third  hand  (a  brown  one)  appear  among  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  help  her  friend  out  of  sight. 

The  refection  that  Mr.  Tartar  produced  in  the  Admiral's  Cabin  by 
merely  touching  the  spring  knob  in  a  locker  and  the  handle  of  a 
drawer,  was  a  dazzling,  enchanted  repast.  Wonderful  macaroons, 
glittering  liqueurs,  magically-preserved  tropical  spices,  and  jellies  of 
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celestial  tropical  fruits,  displayed  themselves  profusely  at  an  instant's 
notice.  But  Mr.  Tartar  could  not  make  time  stand  still ;  and  time, 
with  his  hard-hearted  fleetness,  strode  on  so  fast  that  Rosa  was 
obliged  to  come  down  from  the  Beanstalk  country  to  earth,  and  her 
guardian's  chamber^. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "what  is  to  be  done 
next  ?  To  put  the  same  thought  in  another  form  ;  what  is  to  be  done 
with  you  ? " 

Rosa  could  only  look  apologetically  sensible  of  being  very  much  in 
her  own  way,  and  in  everybody  else's.  Some  passing  idea  of  living, 
fire-proof,  up  a  good  many  stairs  in  Furnival's  Inn  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  was  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  plan  that  occurred  to  her. 

"  It  has  come  into  my  thoughts,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  that  as  the 
respected  lady,  Miss  Twinkleton,  occasionally  repairs  to  London  in 
the  recess,  with  the  view  of  extending  her  connection,  and  being- 
available  for  interviews  with  the  metropolitan  parents,  if  any  — 
whether,  until  we  have  time  in  which  to  turn  ourselves  round,  we 
might  invite  Miss  Twinkleton  to  come  and  stay  with  you  for  a 
month  ? " 

"  Stay  where,  sir  ? " 

"Whether,"  explained  Mr.  Grewgious,  "we  might  take  a  furnished 
lodging  in  town  for  a  month,  and  invite  Miss  Twinkleton  to  assume 
the  charge  of  you  in  it  for  that  period  ? " 

"  And  afterward  ? "  hinted  Rosa. 

"  And  afterward,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  we  should  be  no  worse  off 
than  we  are  now." 

"  I  think  that  might  smooth  the  way,"  assented  Rosa. 

"Then  let  us,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious  rising,  "go  and  look  for  a 
furnished  lodging.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the 
sweet  presence  of  last  evening  for  all  the  remaining  evenings  of  my 
existence  ;  but  these  are  not  fit  surroundings  for  a  young  lady.  Let 
us  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  look  for  a  furnished  lodging. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Crisparkle  here,  about  to  return  home  imme- 
diately, will  no  doubt  kindly  see  Miss  Twinkleton  and  invite  that  lady 
to  cooperate  in  our  plan." 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  willingly  accepting  the  commission,  took  his  de- 
parture ;  Mr.  Grewgious  and  his  ward  set  forth  on  their  expedition. 

As  Mr.  Grewgious's  idea  of  looking  at  a  furnished  lodging  was  to 
get  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  a  house  with  a  suitable  bill 
in  the  window,  and  stare  at  it,  and  then  work  his  way  tortuously  to 
the  back  of  the  house  and  stare  at  that ;  and  then  not  go  in,  but 
make  similar  trials  of  another  house,  with  the  same  result,  their 
progress  was  but  slow.  At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  a  widowed 
cousin,  divers  times  removed,  of  Mr.  Bazzard's,  who  had  once  solicited 
his  influence  in  the  lodger  world,  and  who  lived  in  Southampton 
Street,  Bloomsbury  Square.  This  lady's  name,  stated  in  uncompro- 
mising capitals  of  considerable  size  on  a  brass  door-plate,  and  yet  not 
lucidly  as  to  sex  or  condition,  was  Billickin. 

Personal  faintness  and  an  overpowering  personal  candor  were  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Mrs.  Billickin's  organisation.  She  came 
languishing  out  of  her  own  exclusive  back  parlor,  with  the  air  of 
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having  been  expressly  brought-to  for  the  purpose  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  several  swoons. 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  recognising  her 
visitor  with  a  bend. 

"Thank  you,  quite  well.  And  you,  ma'am?"  returned  Mr.  Grew- 
gious. 

"  I  am  as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  becoming  aspirational  with 
excess  of  faintness,  "  as  I  hever  ham." 

"  My  ward  and  an  elderly  lady,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  "  wish  to  find 
a  genteel  lodging  for  a  month  or  so.  Have  you  any  apartments 
available,  ma'am  1 " 

"  Mr.  Grewgious,"  returned  Mrs.  Billickin,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you, 
far  from  it.     I  /lave  apartments  available." 

This,  with  the  air  of  adding,  "  Convey  me  to  the  stake,  if  you  will, 
but  while  I  live  I  will  be  candid." 

"  And  now,  what  apartments,  ma'am  ? "  asked  Mr.  Grewgious,  cosily. 
To  tame  a  certain  severity  apparent  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Billickin. 

"  There  is  this  sitting-room, —  which  call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  the 
front  parlor,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  impressing  Rosa  into  the  con- 
versation :  "  the  back  parlor  being  what  I  cling  to  and  never  part 
with ;  and  there  is  two  bedrooms  at  the  top  of  the  'ouse  with  gas  laid 
on.  I  do  not  tell  you  that  your  bedroom  floors  is  firm,  for  firm  they 
are  not.  The  gas-fitter  himself  allowed  that  to  make  a  firm  job,  he 
must  go  right  under  your  jistes,  and  it  were  not  worth  the  outlay  as  a 
yearly  tenant  so  to  do.  The  piping  is  carried  above  your  jistes,  and 
it  is  best  that  it  should  be  made  known  to  you." 

Mr.  Grewgious  and  Rosa  exchanged  looks  of  some  dismay,  though 
they  had  not  the  least  idea  what  latent  horrors  this  carriage  of  the 
piping  might  involve.  Mrs.  Billickin  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as 
having  eased  it  of  a  load. 

"Well!  The  roof  is  all  right,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
plucking  up  a  little. 

"  Mr.  Grewgious,"  returned  Mrs.  Billickin,  "  if  I  was  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  to  have  nothink  above  you  is  to  have  a  floor  above  you,  I  should 
put  a  deception  upon  you  which  I  will  not  do.  No,  sir.  Your  slates 
WILL  rattle  loose  at  that  elewation  in  windy  weather,  do  your  utmost, 
best  or  worst !  I  defy  you,  sir,  be  you  what  you  may,  to  keep  your 
slates  tight,  try  how  you  can."  Here  Mrs.  Billickin,  having  been 
warm  with  Mr.  Grewgious,  cooled  a  little,  not  to  abuse  the  moral 
power  she  held  over  him.  "  Consequent,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Billickin, 
more  mildly,  but  still  firmly  in  her  incorruptible  candor,  "  consequent 
it  would  be  worse  than  of  no  use  for  me  to  trapse  and  travel  up  to  the 
top  of  the  'ouse  with  you,  and  for  you  to  say,  'Mrs.  Billickin,  what 
stain  do  I  notice  in  the  ceiling,  for  a  stain  I  do  consider  it  .-* '  and  for 
me  to  answer,  '  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.'  No,  sir ;  I  will  not  be 
so  underhand.  I  tio  understand  you  before  you  pint  it  out.  It  is  the 
wet,  sir.  It  do  come  in,  and  it  do  not  come  in.  You  may  lay  dry 
there,  half  your  lifetime,  but  the  time  will  come,  and  it  is  best  that 
you  should  know  it,  when  a  dripping  sop  would  be  no  name  for  you." 

Mr.  Grewgious  looked  much  disgraced  by  being  prefigured  in  this 
pickle. 
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"Have  you  any  other  apartments,  ma'am  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Mr.  Grewgious,"  returned  Mrs.  Billickin,  with  much  solemnity,  "  I 
have.  You  ask  me  have  I,  and  my  open  and  my  honest  answer  air,  I 
have.     The  first  and  second  floors  is  wacant,  and  sweet  rooms." 

"  Come,  come  !  *  There's  nothing  against  them"  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 
comforting  himself. 

"  Mr.  Grewgious,"  replied  Mrs.  Billickin,  "  pardon  me,  there  is  the 
stairs.  Unless  your  mind  is  prepared  for  the  stairs,  it  will  lead  to 
inevitable  disappointment.  You  cannot,  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin, 
addressing  Rosa,  reproachfully,  "place  a  first  floor,  and  far  less  a 
second,  on  the  level  footing  of  a  parlor.  No,  you  cannot  do  it.  Miss  ; 
it  is  beyond  your  power,  and  wherefore  try  ? " 

Mrs.  Billickin  put  it  very  feelingly,  as  if  Rosa  had  shown  a  head- 
strong determination  to  hold  the  untenable  position. 

"Can  we  see  these  rooms,  ma'am?"  inquired  her  guardian. 

"  Mr.  Grewgious,"  returned  Mrs.  Billickin,  "  you  can.  I  will  not 
disguise  it  from  you,  sir,  you  can." 

Mrs.  Billickin  then  sent  into  her  back  parlor  for  her  shawl  (it  being 
a  state  fiction  dating  from  immemorial  antiquity  that  she  could  never 
go  anywhere  without  being  wrapped  up),  and  having  been  enrolled  by 
her  attendant,  led  the  way.  She  made  various  genteel  pauses  on  the 
stairs  for  breath,  and  clutched  at  her  heart  in  the  drawing-room  as  if 
it  had  very  nearly  got  loose,  and  she  had  caught  it  in  the  act  of  taking 
wing. 

"  And  the  second  floor  ? "  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  on  finding  the  first 
satisfactory. 

"Mr.  Grewgious,"  replied  IMrs.  Billickin,  turning  upon  him  with 
ceremony,  as  if  the  time  had  now  come  when  a  distinct  understanding 
on  a  difficult  point  must  be  arrived  at,  and  a  solemn  confidence  estab- 
lished, "  the  second  floor  is  over  this." 

"  Can  we  see  that,  too,  ma'am  .?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Billickin,  "it  is  open  as  the  day." 

That  also  proving  satisfactory,  Mr.  Grewgious  retired  into  a  window 
with  Rosa  for  a  few  words  of  consultation,  and  then,  asking  for  pen 
and  ink,  sketched  out  a  line  or  two  of  agreement.  In  the  meantime 
Mrs.  Billickin  took  a  seat,  and  delivered  a  kind  of  Index  to,  or 
Abstract  of,  the  general  question. 

"  Five-and-forty  shillings  per  week  by  the  month  certain  at  the  time 
of  year,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  "  is  only  reasonable  to  both  parties.  It 
is  not  Bond  Street,  nor  yet  St.  James's  Palace  ;  but  it  is  not  pretended 
that  it  is.  Neither  is  it  attempted  to  be  denied  —  for  why  should 
it?  —  that  the  Arching  leads  to  a  Mews.  Mewses  must  exist.  Re- 
specting attendance  ;  two  is  kep'  at  liberal  wages.  Words  has  arisen 
as  to  tradesmen,  but  dirty  shoes  on  fresh  hearth-stoning  was  attribut- 
able, and  no  wish  for  a  commission  on  your  orders.  Coals  is  either 
by  the  fire,  or  per  the  scuttle."  She  emphasised  the  prepositions  as 
marking  a  subtle  but  immense  difference.  "  Dogs  is  not  viewed  with 
favor.  Besides  litter,  they  gets  stole,  and  snaring  suspicions  is  apt  to 
creep  in,  and  unpleasantness  takes  place." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Grewgious  had  his  agreement-lines  and  his  earnest- 
money  ready.     "  I   have   signed   it  for  the   ladies,  ma'am,"  he   said, 
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"  and  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  sign  it  for  yourself,  Christian  and 
Surname,  there,  if  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Grewgious,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  in  a  new  burst  of  candor, 
"no,  sir!     You  must  excuse  the  Christian  name." 

Mr.  Grewgious  stared  at  her. 

"  The  door-plate  is  used  as  a  protection,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  "  and 
acts  as  such,  and  go  from  it  I  will  not." 

Mr.  Grewgious  stared  at  Rosa. 

"  No,  Mr.  Grewgious,  you  must  excuse  me.  So  long  as  this  'ouse 
is  known  indefinite  as  Billickin's,  and  so  long  as  it  is  a  doubt  with  the 
riff-raff  where  Billickin  may  be  hidin',  near  the  street  door  or  down 
the  airy,  and  what  his  weight  and  size,  so  long  I  feel  safe.  But  com- 
mit myself  to  a  solitary  female  statement,  no.  Miss  1  Nor  would  you 
for  a  moment  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Billickin,  with  a  strong  sense  of  injury, 
"  to  take  that  advantage  of  your  sex,  if  you  was  not  brought  to  it 
by  inconsiderate  example." 

Rosa,  reddening  as  if  she  had  made  some  most  disgraceful  attempts 
to  overreach  the  good  lady,  besought  Mr.  Grewgious  to  rest  content 
with  any  signature.  And  accordingly,  in  a  baronical  way,  the  sign- 
manual  Billickin  got  appended  to  the  document. 

Details  were  then  settled  for  taking  possession  on  the  next  day  but 
one,  when  Miss  Twinkleton  might  be  reasonably  expected,  and  Rosa 
went  back  to  Furnival's  Inn  on  her  guardian's  arm. 

Behold  Mr.  Tartar  walking  up  and  down  Furnival's  Inn,  checking 
himself  when  he  saw  them  coming,  and  advancing  toward  them  ! 

"  It  occurred  to  me,"  hinted  Mr.  Tartar,  "  that  we  might  go  up  the 
river,  the  weather  being  so  delicious  and  the  tide  serving.  I  have  a 
boat  of  my  own  at  the  Temple  Stairs." 

"  I  have  not  been  up  the  river  for  this  many  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Grew- 
gious, tempted. 

"  I  was  never  ujd  the  river,"  added  Rosa. 

Within  half  an  hour  they  were  setting  this  matter  right  by  going 
up  the  river.  The  tide  was  running  with  them,  the  afternoon  was 
charming.  Mr.  Tartar's  boat  was  perfect.  Mr.  Tartar  and  Lobley 
(Mr.  Tartar's  man)  pulled  a  pair  of  oars.  Mr.  Tartar  had  a  yacht,  it 
seemed,  lying  somewhere  down  by  Greenhithe  ;  and  Mr.  Tartar's  man 
had  charge  of  this  yacht,  and  was  detached  upon  his  present  service. 
He  was  a  jolly-favored  man,  with  tawny  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  big 
red  face.  He  was  the  dead  image  of  the  sun  in  old  woodcuts,  his 
hair  and  whiskers  answering  for  rays  all  round  him.  Resplendent  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  he  was  a  shining  sight,  with  a  man-of-war's  man's 
shirt  on  —  or  off,  according  to  opinion  —  and  his  arms  and  breast 
tattooed  all  sorts  of  patterns.  Lobley  seemed  to  take  it  easily,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Tartar ;  yet  their  oars  bent  as  they  pulled,  and  the  boat 
bounded  under  them.  Mr.  Tartar  talked  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing, 
to  Rosa,  who  was  really  doing  nothing,  and  to  Mr.  Grewgious,  who 
was  doing  this  much,  that  he  steered  all  wrong  \  but  what  did  that 
matter  when  a  turn  of  Mr.  Tartar's  skilful  wrist,  or  a  mere  grin  of 
Mr.  Lobley's  over  the  bow,  put  all  to  rights  !  The  tide  bore  them  on 
in  the  gayest  and  most  sparkling  manner,  until  they  stopped  to  dine 
in  some  everlastingly  green  garden,  needing  no  matter-of-fact  identifi- 
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cation  here,  and  then  the  tide  obligingly  turned, —  being  devoted  to 
that  party  alone  for  that  day ;  and  as  they  floated  idly  among  some 
osier-beds,  Rosa  tried  what  she  could  do  in  the  rowing  way,  and  came 
off  splendidly,  being  much  assisted  ;  and  Mr.  Grewgious  tried  what 
he  could  do,  and  came  off  on  his  back,  doubled  up  with  an  oar  under 
his  chin,  being  not  assisted  at  all.  Then  there  was  an  interval  of  rest 
under  boughs  (such  rest !)  what  time  Mr.  Lobley  mopped,  and, 
arranging  cushions,  stretchers,  and  the  like,  danced  the  tight-rope  the 
whole  length  of  the  boat  like  a  man  to  whom  shoes  were  a  super- 
stition and  stockings  slavery  ;  and  then  came  the  sweet  return  among 
delicious  odors  of  limes  in  bloom,  and  musical  ripplings  ;  and  all  too 
soon  the  great  black  city  cast  its  shadow  on  the  waters,  and  its  dark 
bridges  spanned  them  as  death  spans  life,  and  the  everlastingly  green 
garden  seemed  to  be  left  for  everlasting,  unregainable  and  far  away. 

"Cannot  people  get  through  life  without  gritty  stages,  I  wonder!" 
Rosa  thought  next  day,  when  the  town  was  very  gritty  again,  and 
everything  had  a  strange  and  an  uncomfortable  appearance  of  seeming 
to  wait  for  something  that  wouldn't  come.  No.  She  began  to  think 
that  now  the  Cloisterham  school-days  had  glided  past  and  gone,  the 
gritty  stages  would  begin  to  set  in  at  intervals  and  make  themselves 
wearily  known  ! 

Yet  what  did  Rosa  expect?  Did  she  expect  Miss  Twinkleton  ? 
Miss  Twinkleton  duly  came.  Forth  from  her  back  parlor  issued  the 
Billickin  to  receive  Miss  Twinkleton,  and  War  was  in  the  Billickin's 
eye  from  that  fell  moment. 

Miss  Twinkleton  brought  a  quantity  of  luggage  with  her,  having  all 
Rosa's  as  well  as  her  own.  The  Billickin  took  it  ill  that  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton's  mind,  being  sorely  disturbed  by  this  luggage,  failed  to  take  in 
her  personal  identity  with  that  clearness  of  perception  which  was  due 
to  its  demands.  Stateliness  mounted  her  gloomy  throne  upon  the 
Billickin's  brow  in  consequence.  And  when  Miss  Twinkleton,  in 
agitation,  taking  stock  of  her  trunks  and  packages,  of  which  she  had 
seventeen,  particularly  counted  in  the  Billickin  herself  as  number 
eleven,  the  B.  found  it  necessary  to  repudiate. 

"  Things  cannot  too  soon  be  put  upon  the  footing,"  said  she,  with  a 
candor  so  demonstrative  as  to  be  almost  obstrusive,  "  that  the  person 
of  the  'ouse  is  not  a  box  nor  yet  a  bundle,  nor  a  carpet-bag.  No,  I 
am  'ily  obleeged  to  you,  Miss  Twinkleton,  nor  yet  a  beggar." 

This  last  disclaimer  had  reference  to  Miss  Twinkleton's  distractedly 
pressing  two  and  sixpence  on  her  instead  of  the  cabman. 

Thus  cast  off,  Miss  Twinkleton  wildly  inquired,  "  which  gentleman  " 
was  to  be  paid.-"  There  being  two  gentlemen  in  that  position  (Miss 
Twinkleton  having  arrived  with  two  cabs),  each  gentleman,  on  his 
being  paid,  held  forth  his  two  and  sixpence  on  the  flat  of  his  open 
hand,  and  with  a  speechless  stare  and  a  dropped  jaw  displayed  his 
wrong  to  heaven  and  earth.  Terrified  by  this  alarming  spectacle, 
Miss  Twinkleton  placed  another  shilling  in  each  hand,  at  the  same 
time  appealing  to  the  law  in  flurried  accents  and  recounting  her  lug- 
gage, this  time  with  the  two  gentlemen  in,  who  caused  the  total  to 
come  out  complicated.  Meanwhile  the  two  gentlemen,  each  looking 
very  hard   at  the   last   shilling  grumblingly,  as   if  it   might  become 
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eighteenpence  if  he  kept  his  eyes  on  it,  descended  the  doorsteps, 
ascended  their  carriages,  and  drove  away,  leaving  Miss  Twinkleton  on 
a  bonnet-box  in  tears. 

The  Billickin  beheld  this  manifestation  of  weakness  without  sym- 
pathy, and  gave  directions  for  "  a  young  man  to  be  got  in  "  to  wrestle 
with  the  luggage.  When  that  gladiator  had  disappeared  from  the 
arena,  peace  ensued  and  the  new  lodgers  dined. 

But  the  Billickin  had  somehow  come  to  the  knowledge  that  Miss 
Twinkleton  kept  a  school.  The  leap  from  that  knowledge  to  the 
inference  that  Miss  Twinkleton  set  herself  to  teach  her  something  was 
easy.  "  But  you  don't  do  it,"  soliloquised  the  Billickin  ;  "/  am  not 
your  pupil,  whatever  she."  meaning  Rosa,  "may  be,  poor  thing!" 

Miss  Twinkleton,  on  the  other  hand,  having  changed  her  dress  and 
recovered  her  spirits,  was  animated  by  a  bland  desire  to  improve  the 
occasion  in  all  ways,  and  to  be  as  serene  a  model  as  possible.  In  a 
happy  compromise  between  her  two  states  of  existence  she  had  already 
become,  with  her  work-basket  before  her,  the  equably  vivacious  com- 
panion with  a  slight  judicious  flavoring  of  information  when  the  Bil- 
lickin announced  herself. 

"  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  ladies,"  said  the  B.,  enveloped  in  the 
shawl  of  state,  "  for  it  is  not  my  character  to  hide,  neither  my  motives, 
nor  my  actions,  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  look  in  upon  you  to  express 
a  'ope  that  your  dinner  was  to  your  liking.  Though  not  Professed 
but  Plain,  still  her  wages  should  be  a  sufficient  object  to  her  to  stimu- 
late to  soar  above  mere  roast  and  biled." 

"We  dined  very  well  indeed,"  said  Rosa,  "  thank  you." 

"  Accustomed,"  said  Miss  Tv/inkleton,  with  a  gracious  air  which  to 
the  jealous  ears  of  the  Billickin  seemed  to  add  "  my  good  woman," — 
"  accustomed  to  a  liberal,  nutritious,  yet  plain  and  salutary  diet,  we 
have  found  no  reason  to  bemoan  our  absence  from  the  ancient  city 
and  the  methodical  household  in  which  the  quiet  routine  of  our  lot  has 
been  hitherto  cast." 

"  I  did  think  it  well  to  mention  to  my  cook,"  observed  the  Billickin, 
with  a  gush  of  candor,  "  which  I  'ope  you  will  agree  with,  Miss 
Twinkleton,  was  a  right  precaution,  that  the  young  lady  being  used  to 
what  we  should  consider  here  but  poor  diet,  had  better  be  brought 
forward  by  degrees.  For,  a  rush  from  scanty  feeding  to  generous 
feeding,  and  from  what  you  may  call  messing  to  what  you  may  call 
method,  do  require  a  power  of  constitution,  which  is  not  often  found 
in  youth,  particularly  when  undermined  by  boarding-school." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Billickin  now  openly  pitted  herself  against 
Miss  Twinkleton,  as  one  whom  she  had  fully  ascertained  to  be  her 
natural  enemy. 

"  Your  remarks,"  returned  Miss  Twinkleton,  from  a  remote  moral 
eminence,  "are  well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  you  will  permit  me 
to  observe  that  they  develop  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject  which  can 
only  be  imputed  to  your  extreme  want  of  accurate  information." 

"  My  information,"  retorted  the  Billickin,  throwing  in  an  extra 
syllable  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  at  once  polite  and  painful :  "  my 
information.  Miss  Twinkleton,  were  my  own  experience,  which  I 
believe  is  usuallv  considered  to  be  good  guidance.     But  whether  so 
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or  not,  I  was  put  in  youth  to  a  very  genteel  boarding-school,  the 
mistress  being  no  less  a  lady  than  yourself,  of  about  your  own  age,  or 
it  may  be  some  years  younger,  and  a  poorness  of  blood  flowed  from 
the  table  which  has  run  through  my  life." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Twinkleton,  still  from  her  distant  eminence  ; 
"  and  very  much  to  be  deplored.  Rosa,  my  dear,  how  are  you  getting 
on  with  your  work  .''  " 

"  Miss  Twinkleton,"  resumed  the  Billickin,  in  a  courtly  manner, 
"  before  retiring  on  the  'int,  as  a  lady  should,  I  wish  to  ask  of  yourself, 
as  a  lad)',  whether  I  am  to  consider  that  my  words  is  doubted .'' " 

"  I  am  not  aware  on  what  ground  you  cherish  such  a  supposition," 
began  Miss  Twinkleton,  when  the  Billickin  neatly  stopped  her. 

"Do  not,  if  you  please,  put  suppositions  betwixt  my  lips,  where  none 
such  have  been  imparted  by  myself  Your  flow  of  words  is  great. 
Miss  Twinkleton,  and  no  doubt  is  expected  from  you  by  your  pupils, 
and  no  doubt  is  considered  worth  the  money.  No  doubt,  I  am  sure. 
But  not  paying  for  flows  of  words  and  not  asking  to  be  favored  with 
them  here,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  question." 

"  If  you  refer  to  the  poverty  of  your  circulation,"  began  Miss 
Twinkleton,  when  again  the  Billickin  neatly  stopped  her. 

"  I  have  used  no  such  expressions." 

"  If  you  refer  then  to  the  poorness  of  your  blood." 

"  Brought  upon  me,"  stipulated  the  Billickin,  expressly,  "  at  a 
boarding-school." 

"  Then,"  resumed  Miss  Twinkleton,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am 
bound  to  believe  on  your  asseveration  that  it  is  very  poor  indeed.  I 
cannot  forbear  adding,  that  if  that  unfortunate  circumstance  influences 
your  conversation,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  your  blood  were  richer.  ,  Rosa,  my  dear,  how  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  work  ?  " 

"  Hem  !  Before  retiring.  Miss,"  proclaimed  the  Billickin  to  Rosa, 
loftily  cancelling  Miss  Twinkleton,  "  I  should  wish  it  to  be  understood 
between  yourself  and  me  that  my  transactions  in  future  is  with  you 
alone.     I  know  no  elderly  lady  here.  Miss  ;  none  older  than  yourself." 

"  A  highly  desirable  arrangement,  Rosa,  my  dear,"  observed  Miss 
Twinkleton. 

"  It  is  not,  Miss,"  said  the  Billickin,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  that  I 
possess  the  Mill  I  have  heard  of,  in  which  old  single  ladies  could  be 
ground  up  young  (what  a  gift  it  would  be  to  some  of  us !),  but  that  I 
limit  myself  to  you  totally." 

"When  I  have  any  desire  to  communicate  a  request  to  the  person 
of  the  house,  Rosa,  my  dear,"  observed  Miss  Twinkleton,  with  majestic 
cheerfulness,  "  I  will  make  it  known  to  you,  and  you  will  kindly  under- 
take, I  am  sure,  that  it  is  conveyed  to  the  proper  quarter." 

"  Good-evening,  Miss,"  said  the  Billickin,  at  once  affectionately  and 
distantly.  "  Being  alone  in  my  eyes,  I  wish  you  good-evening  with 
best  wishes,  and  do  not  find  myself  drove,  I  am  truly  'appy  to  say, 
into  expressing  my  contempt  for  any  indiwidual,  unfortunately  for 
yourself,  belonging  to  you." 

The  Billickin  gracefully  withdrew  with  this  parting  speech,  and  from 
that  time  Rosa  occupied  the  restless  position  of  shuttlecock  between 
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these  two  battledores.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  a  smart  match 
being  played  out.  Thus,  on  the  daily-arising  question  of  dinner,  Miss 
Twinkleton  would  say,  the  three  being  present  together : 

"  Perhaps,  my  love,  you  will  consult  with  the  person  of  the  house 
whether  she  can  procure  us  a  lamb's  fry  ;  or,  failing  that,  a  roast  fowl." 

On  which  the  Billickin  would  retort  (Rosa  not  having  spoken  a 
word),  "  If  you  was  better  accustomed  to  butcher's  meat.  Miss,  you 
would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  a  lamb's  fry.  Firstly,  because  lambs 
has  long  been  sheep,  and  secondly,  because  there  is  such  things  as 
killing-days,  and  there  is  not.  As  to  roast  fowls.  Miss,  why  you  must 
be  quite  surfeited  with  roast  fowls,  letting  alone  your  buying,  when  you 
market  for  yourself,  the  agedest  of  poultry  with  the  scaliest  of  legs, 
quite  as  if  you  was  accustomed  to  picking  'em  out  for  cheapness.  Try 
a  little  inwention.  Miss.  Use  yourself  to  'ousekeeping  a  bit.  Come 
now,  think  of  something  else." 

To  this  encouragement,  offered  with  the  indulgent  toleration  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  expert.  Miss  Twinkleton  would  rejoin,  reddening: 

"  Or,  my  dear,  you  might  propose  to  the  person  of  the  house  a  duck." 

"Well,  Miss!"  the  Billickin  would  exclaim  (still  no  word  being 
spoken  by  Rosa),  "  you  do  surprise  me  when  you  speak  of  ducks  ! 
Not  to  mention  that  they're  getting  out  of  season  and  very  dear,  it 
really  strikes  to  my  heart  to  see  3'ou  have  a  duck,  for  the  breast,  which 
is  the  only  delicate  cuts  in  a  duck,  always  goes  in  a  direction  which  I 
cannot  imagine  where,  and  your  own  plate  comes  down  so  miserably 
skin-and-bony !  Try  again,  Miss.  Think  more  of  yourself  and  less 
of  others.  A  dish  of  sweetbreads  now,  or  a  bit  of  mutton.  Some- 
think  at  which  you  can  get  your  equal  chance." 

Occasionally  the  game  would  wax  very  brisk  indeed,  and  would  be 
kept  up  with  a  smartness  rendering  such  an  encounter  as  this  quite 
tame.  But  the  Billickin  almost  invariably  made  by  far  the  higher 
score,  and  would  come  in  with  side  hits  of  the  most  unexpected  and 
extraordinary  description,  when  she  seemed  without  a  chance. 

All  this  did  not  improve  the  gritty  state  of  things  in  Loudon,  or  the 
air  that  London  had  acquired  in  Rosa's  eyes  of  waiting  for  something 
that  never  came.  Tired  of  working  and  conversing  with  Miss 
Twinkleton,  she  suggested  working  and  reading:  to  which  Miss 
Twinkleton  readily  assented,  as  an  admirable  reader,  of  tried  powers. 
But  Rosa  soon  made  the  discovery  that  Miss  Twinkleton  didn't  read 
fairly.  She  cut  the  love-scenes,  interpolated  passages  in  praise  of 
female  celibacy,  and  was  guilty  of  other  glaring  pious  frauds.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  take  the  glowing  passage: — "Ever  dearest  and  best 
adored,  said  Edward,  clasping  the  dear  head  to  his  breast,  and  draw- 
ing the  silken  hair  through  his  caressing  fingers,  from  which  he  suffered 
it  to  fall  like  golden  rain ;  ever  dearest  and  best  adored,  let  us  fly 
from  the  unsympathetic  world  and  the  sterile  coldness  of  the  stony- 
hearted, to  the  rich  warm  Paradise  of  Trust  and  Love."  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton's  fraudulent  version  tamely  ran  thus  : — "  Ever  engaged  to  me  with 
the  consent  of  our  parents  on  both  sides,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  silver-haired  rector  of  the  district,  said  Edward,  respectfully 
raising  to  his  lips  the  taper  fingers  so  skilful  in  embroidery,  tambour, 
crochet,  and  other  truly  feminine  arts  ;  let  me  call  on  thy  papa  ere  to- 
44 
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morrow's  dawn  has  sunk  into  the  west,  and  propose  a  suburban  estab- 
lishment, lowly  it  may  be,  but  within  our  means,  where  he  will  be 
always  welcome  as  an  evening  guest,  and  where  every  arrangement 
shall  invest  economy  and  constant  interchange  of  scholastic  acquire- 
ments with  the  attributes  of  the  ministering  angel  to  domestic  bliss." 
As  the  days  crept  on  and  nothing  happened,  the  neighbors  began  to 
say  that  the  pretty  girl  at  Billickin's  who  looked  so  wistfully  and  so 
much  out  of  the  gritty  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  seemed  to  be 
losing  her  spirits.  The  pretty  girl  might  have  lost  them  but  for  the 
accident  of  lighting  on  some  books  of  voyages  and  sea-adventure.  As 
a  compensation  against  their  romance,  Miss  Twinkleton,  reading  aloud, 
made  the  most  of  all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes,  bearings,  winds, 
currents,  offsets,  and  other  statistics  (which  she  felt  to  be  none  the 
less  improving  because  they  expressed  nothing  whatever  to  her)  ; 
while  Rosa,  listening  intently,  made  the  most  of  what  was  nearest  to 
her  heart.     So  they  both  did  better  than  before. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
THE      DAWN      AGAIN. 

Although  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  John  Jasper  met  daily  under  the 
Cathedral  roof,  nothing  at  any  time  passed  between  them  bearing 
reference  to  Edwin  Drood  after  the  time,  more  than  half  a  year  gone 
by,  when  Jasper  mutely  showed  the  Minor  Canon  the  conclusion  and 
the  resolution  entered  in  his  Diary.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  ever 
met,  though  so  often,  without  the  thoughts  of  each  reverting  to  the 
subject.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  met,  though  so  often,  without 
a  sensation  on  the  part  of  each  that  the  other  was  a  perplexing  secret 
to  him.  Jasper  as  the  denouncer  and  pursuer  of  Neville  Landless, 
and  Mr.  Crisparkle  as  his  consistent  advocate  and  protector,  must  at 
least  have  stood  sufficiently  in  opposition  to  have  speculated  with  keen 
interest  on  the  steadiness  and  next  direction  of  the  other's  designs. 
But  neither  ever  broached  the  theme. 

False  pretence  not  being  in  the  Minor  Canon's  nature,  he  doubtless 
displayed  openly  that  he  would  at  any  time  have  revived  the  subject, 
and  even  desired  to  discuss  it.  The  determined  reticence  of  Jasper, 
however,  was  not  to  be  so  approached.  Impassive,  moody,  solitary, 
resolute,  so  concentrated  on  one  idea,  and  on  its  attendant  fixed 
purpose,  that  he  would  share  it  with  no  fellow-creature,  he  lived  apart 
from  human  life.  Constantly  exercising  an  Art  which  brought  him 
into  mechanical  harmony  with  others,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
pursued  unless  he  and  they  had  been  in  the  nicest  mechanical  relations 
and  unison,  it  is  curious  to  consider  that  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  in 
moral  accordance  or  interchange  with  nothing  around  him.  This 
indeed  he  had  confided  to  his  lost  nephew  before  the  occasion  for  his 
present  inflexibility  arose. 

That  he  must  know  of  Rosa's  abrupt  departure,  and  that  he  must 
divine  its  cause,  was  not  to  be  doubted.  Did  he  suppose  that  he  had 
terrified  her  into  silence,  or  did  he  suppose  that  she  had  imparted  to 
any  one  —  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  himself  for  instance  —  the  particulars  of 
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his  last  interview  with  her  ?  Mr.  Crisparkle  could  not  determine  this 
in  his  mind.  He  could  not  but  admit,  however,  as  a  just  man,  that  it 
was  not,  of  itself,  a  crime  to  fall  in  love  with  Rosa,  any  more  than  it 
was  a  crime  to  offer  to  set  love  above  revenge. 

The  dreadful  suspicion  of  Jasper  which  Rosa  was  so  shocked  to 
have  received  into  her  imagination  appeared  to  have  no  harbor  in 
Mr.  Crisparkle's.  If  it  ever  haunted  Helena's  thoughts,  or  Neville's, 
neither  gave  it  one  spoken  word  of  utterance.  Mr.  Grewgious  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  implacable  dislike  of  Jasper,  yet  he  never  re- 
ferred it,  however  distantly,  to  such  a  source.  But  he  was  a  reticent 
as  well  as  an  eccentric  man ;  and  he  made  no  mention  of  a  certain 
evening  when  he  warmed  his  hands  at  the  Gate  House  fire  and  looked 
steadily  down  upon  a  certain  heap  of  torn  and  miry  clothes  upon  the 
floor. 

Drowsy  Cloisterham,  whenever  it  awoke  to  a  passing  consideration 
of  a  story  above  six  months  old  and  dismissed  by  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates, was  pretty  equally  divided  in  opinion  whether  John  Jasper's 
beloved  nephew  had  been  killed  by  his  treacherously-passionate  rival, 
or  in  an  open  struggle ;  or  had,  for  his  own  purposes,  spirited  himself 
away.  It  then  lifted  up  its  head  to  notice  that  the  bereaved  Jasper 
was  still  ever  devoted  to  discovery  and  revenge  ;  and  then  dozed  off 
again.  This  was  the  condition  of  matters,  all  round,  at  the  period  to 
which  the  present  history  has  now  attained. 

The  Cathedral  doors  have  closed  for  the  night,  and  the  Choir  Master, 
on  a  short  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  services,  sets  his  face 
toward  London.  He  travels  thither  by  the  means  by  which  Rosa 
travelled,  and  arrives,  as  Rosa  arrived,  on  a  hot,  dusty  evening. 

His  travelling  baggage  is  easily  carried  in  his  hand,  and  he  repairs 
with  it,  on  foot,  to  a  hybrid  hotel  in  a  little  square  behind  Aldersgate 
Street,  near  the  General  Post-Ofifice.  It  is  hotel,  boarding-house,  or 
lodging-house,  at  its  visitor's  option.  It  announces  itself  in  the  new 
Railway  Advertisers  as  a  novel  enterprise  timidly  beginning  to  spring 
up.  It  bashfully,  almost  apologetically,  gives  the  traveller  to  under- 
stand that  it  does  not  expect  him,  on  the  good  old  constitutional  hotel 
plan,  to  order  a  pint  of  sweet  blacking  for  his  drinking,  and  throw  it 
away ;  but  insinuates  that  he  may  have  his  boots  blacked  instead  of 
his  stomach,  and  maybe  also  have  bed,  breakfast,  attendance,  and  a 
porter  up  all  night,  for  a  certain  fixed  charge.  From  these  and  similar 
premises  many  true  Britons  in  the  lowest  spirits  deduce  that  the  times 
are  levelling  times,  except  in  the  article  of  high-roads,  of  which  there 
will  shortly  be  not  one  in  England. 

He  eats  without  appetite,  and  soon  goes  forth  again.  Eastward  and 
still  eastward  through  the  stale  streets  he  takes  his  way,  until  he 
reaches  his  destination ;  a  miserable  court,  specially  miserable  among 
many  such. 

He  ascends  a  broken  staircase,  opens  a  door,  looks  into  a  dark, 
stifling  room,  and  says,  "  Are  you  alone  here  ? "' 

"  Alone,  deary ;  worse  luck  for  me  and  better  for  you,"  replies  a 
croaking  voice.  "  Come  in,  come  in,  whoever  you  be  ;  I  can't  see  you 
till  I  light  a  match,  yet  I  seem  to  know  the  sound  of  your  speaking. 
I  am  acquainted  with  you,  ain't  I  ?  " 
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"  Light  your  match,  and  try." 

"  So  I  will,  deary,  so  I  will ;  but  my  hand  that  shakes,  as  I  can't 
lay  it  on  a  match  all  in  a  moment.  And  I  cough  so,  that,  put  my 
matches  where  I  may,  I  never  find  'em  there.  They  jump  and 
start,  as  I  cough  and  cough,  like  live  things.  Are  you  off  a  voyage, 
deary  ? " 

"No." 

"  Not  sea-faring." 

"  No." 

"Well,  there's  land  customers  and  there's  water  customers.  I'm  a 
mother  to  both.  Different  from  Jack  Chinaman  t'other  side  the  court. 
He  ain't  a  father  to  neither.  It  ain't  in  him.  And  he  ain't  got  the 
true  secret  of  mixing,  though  he  charges  as  much  as  me  that  has,  and 
more  if  he  can  get  it.  Here's  a  match,  and  now  where's  the  candle  ? 
If  my  cough  takes  me,  I  shall  cough  out  twenty  matches  afore  I  gets 
a  light." 

But  she  finds  the  candle,  and  lights  it  before  the  cough  comes  on. 
It  seizes  her  in  the  moment  of  success,  and  she  sits  down  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  and  gasping  at  intervals.  "  O,  my  lungs  is  awful 
bad,  my  lungs  is  wore  away  to  cabbage-nets !  "  until  the  fit  is  over. 
During  its  continuance  she  has  had  no  power  of  sight,  or  any  other 
power  not  absorbed  in  the  struggle  ;  but  as  it  leaves  her,  she  begins 
to  strain  her  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  articulate,  she  cries, 
staring, — 

"  Why,  it's  you  !  " 

"  Are  you  so  surprised  to  see  me  ? " 

"  I  thought  I  never  should  have  seen  you  again,  deary.  I  thought 
you  was  dead  and  gone  to  Heaven." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  could  have  kept  away,  alive,  so  long,  from 
the  poor  old  soul  with  the  real  receipt  for  mixing  it.  And  you  are  in 
mourning  too  !  Why  didn't  you  come  and  have  a  pipe  or  two  of 
comfort  ?  Did  they  leave  you  money,  perhaps,  and  so  you  didn't  want 
comfort  ? " 

"  No ! " 

"  Who  was  they  as  died,  deary  ?  " 

"  A  relative." 

"  Died  of  what,  lovey  ?  " 

"Probably,  Death." 

"  We  are  short  to-night !  "  cries  the  woman,  with  a  propitiatory 
laugh.  "  Short  and  snappish  we  are  !  But  we're  out  of  sorts  for  want 
of'  a  smoke.  We've  got  the  all-overs,  haven't  us,  deary  ?  But  this  is 
the  place  to  cure  'em  in ;  this  is  the  place  where  the  all-overs  is  smoked 
off!" 

"  You  may  make  ready,  then,"  replies  the  visitor,  "  as  soon  as  you 
like." 

He  divests  himself  of  his  shoes,  loosens  his  cravat,  and  lies  across 
the  foot  of  the  squalid  bed,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  left  hand. 

"  Now  you  begin  to  look  like  yourself,"  says  the  woman,  approvingly. 
"  Now  I  begin  to  know  my  old  customer  indeed  !  Been  trying  to  mix 
for  yourself  this  long  time,  poppet .'' " 
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"  I  have  been  taking  it  now  and  then  in  my  own  way." 

"  Never  take  it  your  own  way.  It  ain't  good  for  trade,  and  it  ain't 
good  for  you.  Where's  my  ink-bottle,  and  where's  my  thimble,  and 
where's  my  little  spoon  ?  He's  going  to  take  it  in  an  artful  form  now, 
my  deary  dear  !  " 

Entering  on  her  process,  and  beginning  to  bubble  and  blow  at  the 
faint  spark  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of  her  hands,  she  speaks  from  time 
to  time  in  a  tone  of  snuffling  satisfaction,  without  leaving  off.  When 
he  speaks,  he  does  so  without  looking  at  her,  and  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  already  roaming  away  by  anticipation. 

"  I've  got  a  pretty  many  smokes  ready  for  you,  first  and  last,  haven't 
I,  chuckey .'' " 

"A  good  many." 

"  When  you  first  come,  you  was  quite  new  to  it ;  warn't  ye  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  was  easily  disposed  of,  then." 

"  But  you  got  on  in  the  world,  and  was  able  by-and-bye  to  take  your 
pipe  with  the  best  of  'em,  warn't  ye .'' " 

"  Ay.     And  the  worst." 

"  It's  just  ready  for  you.  What  a  sweet  singer  you  was  when  you 
first  come !  Used  to  drop  your  head,  and  sing  yourself  off,  like  a 
bird  !     It's  ready  for  you  now,  deary." 

He  takes  it  from  her  with  great  care,  and  puts  the  mouthpiece  to 
his  lips.  She  seats  herself  beside  him,  ready  to  refill  the  pipe.  After 
inhaling  a  few  whiffs  in  silence,  he  doubtingly  accosts  her  with, — 

"Is  it  as  potent  as  it  used  to  be? " 

"What  do  you  speak  of,  deary.? " 

"  What  should  I  speak  of,  but  what  I  have  in  my  mouth .-' " 

"  It's  just  the  same.     Always  the  identical  same." 

"It  doesn't  taste  so.     And  it's  slower." 

"You've  got  more  used  to  it,  you  see." 

"  That  may  be  the  cause,  certainly.  Look  here."  He  stops,  becomes 
dreamy,  and  seems  to  forget  that  he  has  invited  her  attention.  She 
bends  over  him,  and  speaks  in  his  ear. 

"  I'm  attending  to  you.  Says  you  just  now,  look  here.  Says  I  now, 
I  am  attending  to  ye.  We  was  talking  just  before  of  your  being  used 
to  it." 

"  I  know  all  that.  I  was  only  thinking.  Look  here.  Suppose  you 
had  something  in  your  mind ;  something  you  were  going  to  do." 

"  Yes,  deary  ;  something  I  was  going  to  do .''  " 

"  But  had  not  quite  determined  to  do." 

"Yes,  deary." 

"  Might  or  might  not  do,  you  understand." 

"Yes."  With  the  point  of  a  needle  she  stirs  the  contents  of  the 
bowl. 

"  Should  you  do  it  in  your  fancv  when  you  were  lying  here  doing 
this  ? " 

She  nods  her  head.     "  Over  and  over  again." 

"  Just  like  me !  I  did  it  over  and  over  again.  I  have  done  it 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  in  this  room." 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  it  was  pleasant  to  do,  deary." 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  do  !  " 
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He  says  this  with  a  savage  air,  and  a  spring  or  start  at  her.  Quite 
unmoved,  she  retouches  and  replenishes  the  contents  of  the  bowl 
with  her  little  spatula.  Seeing  her  intent  upon  the  occupation,  he 
sinks  into  his  former  attitude. 

"  It  was  a  journey,  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey.  That  was  the 
subject  in  my  mind.  A  hazardous  and  perilous  journey,  over  abysses 
where  a  slip  would  be  destruction.  Look  down,  look  down  !  You  see 
what  lies  at  the  bottom  there  ? " 

He  has  darted  forward  to  say  it,  and  to  point  at  the  ground,  as 
though  at  some  imaginary  object  far  beneath.  The  woman  looks  at 
him  as  his  spasmodic  face  approaches  close  to  hers,  and  not  at  his 
pointing.  She  seems  to  know  what  the  influence  of  her  perfect 
quietude  will  be ;  if  so,  she  has  not  miscalculated  it,  for  he  subsides 
again. 

"  Well ,  I  have  told  you,  I  did  it,  here,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times.  What  do  I  say?  I  did  it  millions  and  billions  of  times.  I 
did  it  so  often  and  through  such  vast  expanses  of  time  that,  when  it 
was  really  done,  it  seemed  not  worth  the  doing,  it  was  done  so  soon." 

"That's  the  journey  you  have  been  away  upon?"  she  quietly 
remarks. 

He  glares  at  her  as  he  smokes,  and  then,  his  eyes  becoming  filmy, 
answers  :  "  That's  the  journey." 

Silence  ensues.  His  eyes  are  sometimes  closed  and  sometimes 
open.  The  woman  sits  beside  him,  very  attentive  to  the  pipe,  which 
is  all  the  while  at  his  lips. 

"I'll  warrant,"  she  observes,  when  he  has  been  looking  fixedly  at 
her  for  some  consecutive  moments,  with  a  singular  appearance  in  his 
eyes  of  seeming  to  see  her  a  long  way  off,  instead  of  so  near  him, — 
"I'll  warrant  you  made  the  journey  in  a  many  ways  when  you  made 
it  so  often  ? " 

"No,  always  in  one  way." 

"  Always  in  the  same  way  ? " 

"Ay." 

"  In  the  way  in  which  it  was  really  made  at  last?" 

"  Ay." 

"  And  always  took  the  same  pleasure  in  harping  on  it  ? " 

"Ay." 

For  the  time  he  appears  unequal  to  any  other  reply  than  this  lazy 
monosyllabic  assent.  Probably  to  assure  herself  that  it  is  not  the 
assent  of  a  mere  automaton,  she  reverses  the  form  of  her  next  sentence. 

"  Did  you  never  get  tired  of  it,  deary,  and  try  to  call  up  something 
else  for  a  change  ?  " 

He  struggles  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  retorts  upon  her:  "What 
do  you  mean  ?     What  did  I  want  ?     What  did  I  come  for  ?  " 

She  gently  lays  him  back  again,  and,  before  returning  him  the  instru- 
ment he  has  dropped,  revives  the  fire  in  it  with  her  own  breath ;  then 
says  to  him,  coaxingly, — 

"  Sure,  sure,  sure  !  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  Now  I  go  along  with  you.  You 
was  too  quick  for  me.  I  see  now.  You  come  o'  purpose  to  take  the 
journey.     Why,  I  might  have  known  it,  through  its  standing  by  you  so." 

He  answers  first  with  a  laugh,  and  then  with  a  passionate  setting  of 
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his  teeth  :  "  Yes,  I  came  on  purpose.  When  I  could  not  bear  my  life 
I  came  to  get  the  relief,  and  I  got  it.  It  was  one  !  It  was  one  !  " 
This  repetition  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  the  snarl  of  a  wolf. 

She  observes  him  very  cautiously,  as  though  mentally  feeling  her 
way  to  her  next  remark.     It  is  :  "  There  was  a  fellow-traveller,  deary." 

"  Ha  ha  ha  !  "     He  breaks  into  a  ringing  laugh,  or  rather  yell. 

"To  think,"  he  cries,  "how  often  fellow-traveller,  and  yet  not  know 
it !  To  think  how  many  times  he  went  the  journey,  and  never  saw 
the  road !  " 

The  woman  kneels  upon  the  floor,  with  her  arms  crossed  on  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed,  close  by  him,  and  her  chin  upon  them.  In  this 
crouching  attitude  she  watches  him.  The  pipe  is  falling  from  his 
mouth.  She  puts  it  back,  and,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  chest,  moves 
him  slightly  from  side  to  side.  Upon  that  he  speaks,  as  if  she  had 
spoken. 

"Yes!  I  always  made  the  journey  first,  before  the  changes  of 
colors  and  the  great  landscapes  and  glittering  processions  began. 
They  couldn't  begin  till  it  was  off  my  mind.  I  had  no  room  till  then 
for  anything  else." 

Once  more  he  lapses  into  silence.  Once  more  she  lays  her  hand 
upon  his  chest,  and  moves  him  slightly  to  and  fro,  as  a  cat  might 
stimulate  a  half-slain  mouse.  Once  more  he  speaks,  as  if  she  had 
spoken. 

"What?  I  told  you  so.  When  it  comes  to  be  real  at  last,  it  is  so 
short  that  it  seems  unreal,  for  the  first  time.     Hark  !  " 

"Yes,  deary.     I'm  listening." 

"Time  and  place  are  both  at  hand." 

He  is  on  his  feet,  speaking  in  a  whisper,  and  as  if  in  the  dark. 

"Time,  place,  and  fellow-traveller,"  she  suggests,  adopting  his  tone, 
and  holding  him  softly  by  the  arm. 

"  How  could  the  time  be  at  hand  unless  the  fellow-traveller  was .'' 
Hush  !     The  journey's  made.     It's  over." 

"  So  soon  .? " 

"That's  what  I  said  to  you.  So  soon.  Wait  a  little.  This  is  a 
vision.  I  shall  sleep  it  off.  It  has  been  too  short  and  easy.  I  must 
have  a  better  vision  than  this  ;  this  is  the  poorest  of  all.  No  struggle, 
no  consciousness  of  peril,  no  entreaty  —  and  yet  I  never  saw  that 
before."     With  a  start. 

"  Saw  what,  deary  ? " 

"  Look  at  it !  Look,  what  a  poor,  mean,  miserable  thing  it  is  !  That 
must  be  real.     It's  over  !  " 

He  has  accompanied  this  incoherence  with  some  wild,  unmeaning 
gestures  ;  but  they  trail  off  into  the  progressive  inaction  of  stupor, 
and  he  lies  a  log  upon  the  bed. 

The  woman,  however,  is  still  inquisitive.  With  a  repetition  of  her 
cat-like  action,  she  slightly  stirs  his  body  again,  and  listens  ;  stirs 
again,  and  listens  ;  whisp"ers  to  it,  and  listens.  Finding  it  past  all 
rousing  for  the  time,  she  slowly  gets  upon  her  feet,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
appointment, and  flicks  the  face  with  the  back  of  her  hand  in  turning 
from  it. 

But  she  goes  no  farther  away  from  it  than  the  chair  upon  Uie  hearth. 
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She  sits  in  it,  with  an  elbow  on  one  of  its  arms,  and  her  chin  upon  her 
hand,  intent  upon  him.  "  I  heard  ye  say  once,"  she  croaks  under  her 
breath  — "  I  heard  ye  say  once,  when  I  was  lying  where  you're  lying, 
and  you  were  making  your  speculations  upon  me,  '  Unintelligible  ! ' 
I  heard  you  say  so,  of  two  more  than  me.  But  don't  ye  be  too  sure 
always  ;  don't  ye  be  too  sure,  beauty  !  " 

Unwinking,  cat-like,  and  intent,  she  presently  adds  :  "  Not  so  potent 
as  it  once  was  ?  Ah  !  Perhaps  not  at  first.  You  may  be  more  right 
there.  Practice  makes  perfect.  I  may  have  learned  the  secret  how 
to  make  ye  talk,  deary." 

He  talks  no  more,  whether  or  no.  Twitching  in  an  ugly  way  from 
time  to  time,  both  as  to  his  face  and  limbs,  he  lies  heavy  and  silent. 
The  wretched  candle  burns  down  ;  the  woman  takes  its  expiring  end 
between  her  fingers,  lights  another  at  it,  crams  the  guttering,  frying 
morsel  deep  into  the  candlestick,  and  rams  it  home  with  the  new 
candle,  as  if  she  were  loading  some  ill-savored  and  unseemly  weapon 
of  witchcraft ;  the  new  candle,  in  its  turn,  burns  down  ;  and  still  he 
lies  insensible.  At  length,  what  remains  of  the  last  candle  is  blown 
out,  and  daylight  looks  into  the  room. 

It  has  not  looked  very  long,  when  he  sits  up,  chilled  and  shaking, 
slowly  recovers  consciousness  of  where  he  is,  and  makes  himself 
ready  to  depart.  The  woman  receives  what  he  pays  her  with  a  grate- 
ful "  Bless  ye,  bless  ye,  deary  !  "  and  seems,  tired  out,  to  begin  making 
herself  ready  for  sleep  as  he  leaves  the  room. 

But  seeming  may  be  false  or  true.  It  is  false  in  this  case,  for,  the 
moment  the  stairs  have  ceased  to  creak  under  his  tread,  she  glides 
after  him,  muttering  emphatically,  "  I'll  not  miss  ye  twice  !  " 

There  is  no  egress  from  the  court  but  by  its  entrance.  With  a 
weird  peep  from  the  door-way  she  watches  for  his  looking  back.  He 
does  not  look  back  before  disappearing,  with  a  wavering  step.  She 
follows  him,  peeps  from  the  court,  sees  him  still  faltering  on  without 
looking  back,  and  holds  him  in  view. 

He  repairs  to  the  back  of  Aldersgate  Street,  where  a  door  imme- 
diately opens  to  his  knocking.  She  crouches  in  another  doorway, 
watching  that  one,  and  easily  comprehending  that  he  puts  up  tempor- 
arily at  that  house.  Her  patience  is  unexhausted  by  hours.  For  sus- 
tenance she  can,  and  does,  buy  bread  within  a  hundred  yards,  and 
milk  as  it  is  carried  past  her. 

He  comes  forth  again  at  noon,  having  changed  his  dress,  but 
carrying  nothing  in  his  hand,  and  having  nothing  carried  for  him. 
He  is  not  going  back  into  the  country,  therefore,  just  yet.  She  follows 
him  a  little  way,  hesitates,  instantaneously  turns  confidently,  and  goes 
straight  into  the  house  he  has  quitted. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  from  Cloisterham  indoors  .-* " 

"Just  gone  out." 

"Unlucky.     When  does  the  gentleman  return  to  Cloisterham.''" 

"At  six,  this  evening." 

"  Bless  ye  and  thank  ye.  May  the  Lord  prosper  a  business  where  a 
civil  question,  even  from  a  poor  soul,  is  so  civilly  answered  !  " 

"I'll  not  miss  ye  twice!"  repeats  the  poor  soul  in  the  street,  and 
not  so  civilly.     "  I  lost  ye  last  where  that  omnibus  you  got  into  nigh 
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your  journey's  end  plied  betwixt  the  station  and  the  place.  I  wasn't 
so  much  as  certain  that  you  even  went  right  on  to  the  place.  Now  I 
know  ye  did.  My  gentleman  from  Cloisterham,  I'll  be  there  before 
ye  and  bide  your  coming.  I've  sworn  my  oath  that  I'll  not  miss  ye 
twice  !  " 

Accordingly,  that  same  evening  the  poor  soul  stands  in  Cloisterham 
High  Street,  looking  at  the  many  quaint  gables  of  the  Nuns'  House, 
and  getting  through  the  time  as  she  best  can  until  nine  o'clock  ;  at 
which  hour  she  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  arriving  omnibus 
passengers  may  have  some  interest  for  her.  The  friendly  darkness, 
at  that  hour,  renders  it  easy  for  her  to  ascertain  whether  this  be  so  or 
not  j  and  it  is  so,  for  the  passenger  not  to  be  missed  twice  arrives 
among  the  rest. 

"  Now,  let  me  see  what  becomes  of  you.     Go  on !  " 

An  observation  addressed  to  the  air.  And  yet  it  might  be  addressed 
to  the  passenger,  so  compliantly  does  he  go  along  the  High  Street 
until  he  comes  to  an  arched  gateway,  at  which  he  unexpectedly 
vanishes.  The  poor  soul  quickens  her  pace  ;  is  swift,  and  close  upon 
him  entering  under  the  gateway ;  but  only  sees  a  postern-staircase  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  an  ancient  vaulted  room,  in  which 
a  large-headed,  gray-haired  gentleman  is  writing,  under  the  odd  circum- 
stance of  sitting  open  to  the  thoroughfare  and  eying  all  who  pass,  as 
if  he  were  toll-taker  of  the  gateway ;  though  the  way  is  free. 

"  Halloa  !  "  he  cries,  in  a  low  voice,  seeing  her  brought  to  a  stand- 
still ;  "  who  are  you  looking  for  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  passed  in  here  this  minute,  sir." 

"  Of  course  there  was.     What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"  Where  do  he  live,  deary  ? " 

"Live  ?     Up  that  staircase." 

"  Bless  ye  !     Whisper.     What's  his  name,  deary  ?  " 

"  Surname  Jasper,  Christian  name  John.     Mr.  John  Jasper." 

"  Has  he  a  calling,  good  gentleman  ?  " 

"Calling?     Yes.     Sings  in  the  choir." 

"  In  the  spire  ?  " 

"  Choir." 

"What's  that?" 

Mr.  Datchery  rises  from  his  papers,  and  comes  to  his  door-step. 
"  Do  you  know  what  a  cathedral  is  ?  "  he  asks,  jocosely. 

The  woman  nods. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

She  looks  puzzled,  casting  about  in  her  mind  to  find  a  definition, 
when  it  occurs  to  her  that  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  substantial 
object  itself,  massive  against  the  dark  blue  sky  and  the  early  stars. 

"  That's  the  answer.  Go  in  there  at  seven  to-morrow  morning,  and 
you  may  see  Mr.  John  Jasper,  and  hear  him,  too." 

"Thank  ye!     Thank  ye  !  " 

The  burst  of  triumph  in  which  she  thanks  him  does  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  single  buffer  of  an  easy  temper  living  idly  on  his  means. 
He  glances  at  her ;  clasps  his  hands  behind  him,  as  the  wont  of  such 
buffers  is  ;  and  lounges  along  the  echoing  precincts  at  her  side. 

"Or,"  he  suggests,  with  a  backward  hitch  of  his  head,  "you  can 
go  up  at  once  to  Mr.  Jasper's  rooms  there." 
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The  woman  eyes  him  with  a  cunning  smile,  and  shakes  her  head. 

"  Oh  !     You  don't  want  to  speak  to  him  ?  " 

She  repeats  her  dumb  reply,  and  forms  with  her  lips  a  soundless 
"No." 

"  You  can  admire  him  at  a  distance  three  times  a  day,  whenever 
you  like.     It's  a  long  way  to  come  for  that,  though." 

The  woman  looks  up  quickly.  If  Mr.  Datchery  thinks  she  is  to  be 
so  induced  to  declare  where  she  comes  from,  he  is  of  a  much  easier 
temper  than  she  is.  But  she  acquits  him  of  such  an  artful  thought,  as 
he  lounges  along,  like  the  chartered  bore  of  the  city,  with  his  un- 
covered gray  hair  blowing  about,  and  his  purposeless  hands  rattling 
the  loose  money  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers. 

The  chink  of  the  money  has  an  attraction  for  her  greedy  ears. 
"  Wouldn't  you  help  me  to  pay  for  my  traveller's  lodging,  dear  gentle- 
man, and  to  pay  my  way  along  ?  I  am  a  poor  soul,  I  am  indeed,  and 
troubled  with  a  grievous  cough." 

"You  know  the  traveller's  lodging,  I  perceive,  and  are  making 
directly  for  it,"  is  Mr.  Datchery's  bland  comment,  still  rattling  his 
loose  money.     "  Been  here  often,  my  good  woman  ?  " 

"Once  in  all  my  life." 

"  Ay,  ay  ?  " 

They  have  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  Monks'  Vineyard.  An 
appropriate  remembrance,  presenting  an  exemplary  model  for  imitation, 
is  revived  in  the  woman's  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  place.  She  stops 
at  the  gate,  and  says,  energetically : 

"  By  this  token,  though  you  mayn't  believe  it,  that  a  young  gentle- 
man gave  me  three  and  sixpence  as  I  was  coughing  my  breath  away 
on  this  very  grass.  I  asked  him  for  three  and  sixpence,  and  he  gave 
it  me." 

"Wasn't  it  a  little  cool  to  name  your  sum?"  hints  Mr.  Datchery, 
still  rattling.  "  Isn't  it  customary  to  leave  the  amount  open  1  Mightn't 
it  have  had  the  appearance,  to  the  young  gentleman,  only  the  appear- 
ance, that  he  was  rather  dictated  to  ?  " 

"  Looke'e  here,  deary,"  she  replies,  in  a  confidential  and  persuasive 
tone,  "  I  wanted  the  money  to  lay  it  out  on  a  medicine  as  does  me 
good,  and  as  I  deal  in.  I  told  the  young  gentleman  so,  and  he  gave 
it  me,  and  I  laid  it  out  honest  to  the  last  brass  farden.  I  want  to  lay 
out  the  same  sum  in  the  same  way,  now ;  and,  if  you'll  give  it  me,  I'll 
lay  it  out  honest  to  the  last  brass  farden  again,  upon  my  soul !  " 

"  What's  the  medicine  ?  " 

"I'll  be  honest  with  you  beforehand,  as  well  as  after.     It's  opium." 

Mr.  Datchery,  with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance,  gives  her  a 
sudden  look. 

"  It's  opium,  deary.  Neither  more  nor  less.  And  it's  like  a  human 
creetur  so  far,  that  you  always  hear  what  can  be  said  against  it,  but 
seldom  what  can  be  said  in  its  praise." 

Mr.  Datchery  begins  very  slowly  to  count  out  the  sum  demanded 
of  him.  Greedily  watching  his  hands,  she  continues  to  hold  forth  on 
the  great  example  set  him. 

"  It  was  last  Christmas  Eve,  just  arter  dark,  the  once  that  I  was 
here  afore,  when  the  young  gentleman  gave  me  the  three  and  six." 
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Mr.  Datchery  stops  in  his  counting,  finds  he  has  counted  wrong, 
shakes  his  money  together,  and  begins  again. 

"  And  the  young  gentleman's  name,"  she  adds,  "  was  Edwin." 

Mr.  Datchery  drops  some  money,  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  and  reddens 
with  the  exertion  as  he  asks  : 

"  How  do  you  know  the  young  gentleman's  name  ? " 

"  I  asked  him  for  it  and  he  told  it  me.  I  only  asked  him  the  two 
questions,  what  was  his  Chris'en  name,  and  whether  he'd  a  sweet- 
heart?    And  he  answered,  Edwin,  and  he  hadn't," 

Mr.  Datchery  pauses  with  the  selected  coins  in  his  hand,  rather  as 
if  he  were  falling  into  a  brown  study  of  their  value,  and  couldn't  bear  to 
part  with  them.  The  woman  looks  at  him  distrustfully,  and  with  her 
anger  brewing  for  the  event  of  his  thinking  better  of  the  gift ;  but  he 
bestows  it  on  her  as  if  he  were  abstracting  his  mind  from  the  sacrifice, 
and  with  many  servile  thanks  she  goes  her  way. 

John  Jasper's  lamp  is  kindled,  and  his  Lighthouse  is  shining  when 
Mr.  Datchery  returns  alone  toward  it.  As  mariners  on  a  dangerous 
voyage,  approaching  an  iron-bound  coast,  may  look  along  the  beams 
of  the  warning  light  to  the  haven  lying  beyond  it  that  may  never  be 
reached,  so  Mr.  Datchery's  wistful  gaze  is  directed  to  this  beacon,  and 
beyond. 

His  object  in  now  revisiting  his  lodging  is  merely  to  put  on  the  hat 
which  seems  so  superfluous  an  article  in  his  wardrobe.  It  is  half-past 
ten  by  the  Cathedral  clock  when  he  walks  out  into  the  Precincts 
again ;  he  lingers  and  looks  about  him,  as  though,  the  enchanted 
hour  when  Mr.  Durdles  may  be  stoned  home  having  struck,  he  had 
some  expectation  of  seeing  the  Imp  who  is  appointed  to  the  mission 
of  stoning  him. 

In  effect,  that  Power  of  Evil  is  abroad.  Having  nothing  living  to 
stone  at  the  moment,  he  is  discovered  by  Mr.  Datchery  in  the  unholy 
office  of  stoning  the  dead,  through  the  railings  of  the  church-yard. 
The  Imp  finds  this  a  relishing  and  piquing  pursuit ;  firstly,  because 
their  resting-place  is  announced  to  be  sacred  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  tall  headstones  are  sufficiently  like  themselves,  on  their  beat  in 
the  dark,  to  justify  the  delicious  fancy  that  they  are  hurt  when  hit. 

Mr.  Datchery  hails  him  with  :  "  Halloa,  Winks  ! " 

He  acknowledges  the  hail  with  :  "  Halloa,  Dick  ! "  Their  acquain- 
tance seemingly  having  been  established  on  a  familiar  footing. 

"But,  I  say,"  he  remonstrates,  "don't  yer  go  a-making  my  name 
public.  I  never  means  to  plead  to  no  name,  mind  yer.  When  they 
says  to  me  in  the  Lock-up,  a-going  to  put  me  down  in  the  book, 
'What's  your  name?'  I  says  to  them,  'Find  out.'  Likeways  when 
they  says,  '  What's  your  religion  ? '     I  says,  '  Find  out.'  " 

Which,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  it  would  be  immensely  diffi- 
cult for  the  State,  however  statistical,  to  do. 

"Asides  which,"  adds  the  boy,  "there  ain't  no  family  of  Winkses." 

"  I  think  there  must  be." 

"  Yer  lie,  there  ain't.  The  travellers  give  me  the  name  on  account 
of  my  getting  no  settled  sleep  and  being  knocked  up  all  night; 
whereby  I  gets  one  eye  roused  open  afore  I've  shut  the  other.  That's 
what  Winks  means.  Deputy's  the  nighest  name  to  indict  me  by ;  but 
yer  wouldn't  catch  me  pleading  to  that,  neither." 
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"  Deputy  be  it  always,  then.  We  two  are  good  friends ;  eh, 
Deputy  ? " 

"Jolly  good." 

"  I  forgave  you  the  debt  you  owed  me  when  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted, and  many  of  my  sixpences  have  come  your  way  since  ;  eh, 
Deputy  ? " 

"  Ah !  And  what's  more,  yer  ain't  no  friend  o'  Jarsper's.  What  did 
he  go  a  histing  me  off  my  legs  for,-"' 

"What,  indeed  !  But  never  mind  him  now.  A  shilling  of  mine  is 
going  your  way  to-night,  Deputy.  You  have  just  taken  in  a  lodger  I 
have  been  speaking  to ;  an  infirm  woman  with  a  cough." 

"  Puffer,"  assents  Deputy,  with  a  shrewd  leer  of  recognition,  and 
smoking  an  imaginary  pipe,  with  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  and 
his  eyes  very  much  out  of  their  places  ;  "  Hopeum  Puffer." 

"What  is  her  name?" 

"'Er  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Puffer." 

"She  has  some  other  name  than  that;  where  does  she  live.''" 

"  Up  in  London.     Among  the  Jacks." 

"  The  sailors  ? " 

"I  said  so  ;  Jacks.     And  Chayner  men.     And  bother  Knifers." 

"I  should  like  to  know,  through  vou,  exactly  where  she  lives." 

"  All  right.     Give  us  'old." 

A  shilling  passes ;  and,  in  that  spirit  of  confidence  which  should 
pervade  all  business  transactions  between  principals  of  honor,  this 
piece  of  business  is  considered  done. 

"  But  here's  a  lark ! "  cries  Deputy.  "  Where  did  yer  think  'Er 
Royal  Highness  is  a-goin'  to,  to-morrow  morning  ?  Blest  if  she  ain't 
agoin'  to  the  Kin-free-der-el  ! "  He  greatly  prolongs  the  word  in 
his  ecstasy,  and  smites  his  leg,  and  doubles  himself  up  in  a  fit  of 
shrill  laughter. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Deputy  ? " 

"  Cos  she  told  me  so  just  now.  She  said  she  must  he  hup  and  hout 
o'  purpose.  She  ses,  '  Deputy,  I  must  'ave  a  early  wash,  and  make 
myself  as  swell  as  I  can,  for  I'm  agoin'  to  take  a  turn  at  the  Kin-free- 
der-el  ! ' "  He  separates  the  syllables  with  his  former  zest,  and,  not 
finding  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  sufficiently  relieved  by  stamping 
about  on  the  pavement,  breaks  into  a  slow  and  stately  dance,  perhaps 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  Dean. 

Mr.  Datchery  receives  the  communication  with  a  well-satisfied 
though  a  pondering  face,  and  breaks  up  the  conference.  Returning 
to  his  quaint  lodging,  and  sitting  long  over  the  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  salad  and  ale  which  Mrs.  Tope  has  left  prepared  for  him, 
he  still  sits  when  his  supper  is  finished.  At  length  he  rises,  throws 
open  the  door  of  a  corner  cupboard,  and  refers  to  a  few  uncouth 
chalked  strokes  on  its  inner  side. 

"  I  like,"  says  Mr.  Datchery,  "  the  old  tavern  way  of  keeping  scores. 
Illegible,  except  to  the  scorer.  The  scorer  not  committed,  the  scored 
debited  with  what  is  against  him.  Hum ;  ha !  A  very  small  score 
this  ;  a  very  poor  score  !  " 

He  sighs  over  the  contemplation  of  its  poverty,  takes  a  bit  of  chalk 
from  one  of  the  cupboard-shelves,  and  pauses  with  it  in  his  hand, 
uncertain  what  addition  to  make  to  the  account. 
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"I  think  a  moderate  stroke,"  he  conckides,  "is  all  I  am  justified  in 
scoring  up  !  "  so,  suits  the  action  to  the  word,  closes  the  cupboard,  and 
goes  to  bed. 

A  brilliant  morning  shines  on  the  old  city.  Its  antiquities  and  ruins 
are  surpassingly  beautiful,  with  the  lusty  ivy  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
the  rich  trees  waving  in  the  balmy  air.  Changes  of  glorious  light 
from  moving  boughs,  songs  of  birds,  scents  from  gardens,  woods,  and 
fields  —  or,  rather,  from  one  great  garden  of  the  whole  cultivated 
island  in  its  yielding  time  —  penetrate  into  the  Cathedral,  subdue  its 
earthy  odor,  and  preach  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  The  cold 
stone  tombs  of  centuries  ago  grow  warm  ;  and  flecks  of  brightness 
dart  into  the  sternest  marble  corners  of  the  building,  fluttering  there 
like  wings. 

Comes  Mr.  Tope  with  his  large  keys,  and  yawningly  unlocks  and 
sets  open.  Come  Mrs.  Tope  and  attendant  sweeping  sprites.  Come, 
in  due  time,  organist  and  bellows-boy,  peeping  down  from  the  red 
curtains  in  the  loft,  fearlessly  flapping  dust  from  books  up  at  that 
remote  elevation,  and  whisking  it  from  stops  and  pedals.  Come 
sundry  rooks,  from  various  quarters  of  the  sky,  back  to  the  great 
tower,  who  may  be  presumed  to  enjoy  vibration,  and  to  know  that 
bell  and  organ  are  going  to  give  it  them.  Come  a  very  small  and 
straggling  congregation  indeed :  chiefly  from  Minor  Canon  Corner 
and  the  Precincts.  Come  Mr.  Crisparkle,  fresh  and  bright ;  and  his 
ministering  brethren,  not  quite  so  fresh  and  bright.  Come  the  Choir 
in  a  hurry  (always  in  a  hurry,  and  struggling  into  their  night-gowns  at 
the  last  moment,  like  children  shirking  bed),  and  comes  John  Jasper 
leading  their  line.  Last  of  all  comes  Mr.  Datchery  into  a  stall,  one 
of  a  choice  empty  collection  very  much  at  his  service,  and  glancing 
about  him  for  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Puffer. 

The  service  is  pretty  well  advanced  before  Mr.  Datchery  can  discern 
Her  Royal  Highness.  But  by  that  time  he  has  made  her  out,  in  the 
shade.  She  is  behind  a  pillar,  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  Choir- 
master's view,  but  regards  him  with  the  closest  attention.  All  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence,  he  chants  and  sings.  She  grins  when  he  is 
most  musically  fervid,  and  —  yes,  Mr.  Datchery  sees  her  do  it! — 
shakes  her  fist  at  him  behind  the  pillar's  friendly  shelter. 

Mr.  Datchery  looks  again  to  convince  himself.  Yes,  again  !  As 
ugly  and  withered  as  one  of  the  fantastic  carvings  on  the  under 
brackets  of  the  stall-seats,  as  malignant  as  the  Evil  One,  as  hard  as 
the  big  brass  eagle  holding  the  sacred  books  upon  his  wings  (and, 
according  to  the  sculptor's  representation  of  his  ferocious  attributes, 
not  at  all  converted  by  them),  she  hugs  herself  in  her  lean  arms,  and 
then  shakes  both  fists  at  the  leader  of  the  Choir. 

And  at  that  moment,  outside  the  grated  door  of  the  Choir,  having 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Tope  by  shifty  resources  in  which  he  is  an 
adept.  Deputy  peeps,  sharp-eyed,  through  the  bars,  and  stares  astounded 
from  the  threatener  to  the  threatened. 

The  service  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  servitors  disperse  to  breakfast. 
Mr.  Datchery  accosts  his  last  new  acquaintance  outside,  when  the 
Choir  (as  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  bed-gowns  off  as  they  were  but 
now  to  get  them  on)  have  scuffled  away. 
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"  Well,  mistress.     Good-morning.     You  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"/'ve  seen  him,  deary  ;  /'ve  seen  him!" 

"  And  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Know  him  !  Better  far  than  all  the  Reverend  Parsons  put  to- 
gether know  him." 

Mrs.  Tope's  care  has  spread  a  very  neat,  clean  breakfast  ready  for 
her  lodger.  Before  sitting  down  to  it,  he  opens  his  corner-cupboard 
door ;  takes  his  bit  of  chalk  from  its  shelf;  adds  one  thick  line  to  the 
score,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  cupboard  door  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  then  falls  to  with  an  appetite. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

PRINCIPLES   AND    ISSUES   OF   THE  WAR. 


SIT  down  to  write  these  pages  (September  17th)  in  the  midst  of 

circumstances  which  have  as  yet  no  parallel  in  modern  history. 

Paris,  the  metropolis  of  continental  Europe,  the  capital  of  the  world's 
pleasures,  stands  invested  by  hostile  hosts,  and  that,  not  after  a  pro- 
tracted warfare,  but  after  a  campaign  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  only ; 
nor  are  those  hosts  the  gathering  together  of  a  world  in  arms,  as  has 
been  seen  twice  before  this  century,  but  the  outpouring  of  a  single 
nation,  risen  for  the  first  time  in  its  gigantic  unity.  It  is  a  life-and- 
death  duel,  in  the  main,  between  Celt  and  Teuton,  that  we  see  :  a 
fight,  as  it  has  been  termed  already,  for  the  military  championship 
of  the  world.  This  it  is,  indeed,  which  makes  the  struggle  so  awful 
a  one,  its  immediate  results  so  difficult  to  define.  The  presence  of 
many  different  flags  within  the  allied  camps  in  1814  and  1815, 
though  it  might  seem  to  make  the  material  force  brought  to  bear 
upon  France  more  overwhelming,  bore  yet  with  it  a  limiting,  re- 
straining power.  The  interests,  the  passions,  of  each  invading  nation 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  interests,  the  passions  of  every  other. 
Here  the  passions,  interests,  of  a  single  invading  people  are  brought 
into  play,  giving  thereby  to  the  struggle  a  singularly  personal 
character ;  the  roused  fury  of  the  German  will  haughtily  spurns 
already  all  control  but  that  of  sheer  force. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  forecast  the  immediate  future. 
I  may  believe  still,  as  I  believed  before  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
that  both  France   and  Germany,  once  on  foot  in  selfdefence,  are 
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invincible  on  tlieir  own  soil ;  that,  come  what  may  in  the  interval, 
the  ultimate  woe  inexorably  betides  the  invader  of  either.  I  may 
be  entirely  mistaken  in  so  believing ;  events  may  have  given  me  the 
lie  before  my  words  reach  their  readers.  What  I  wish  mainly  to 
consider  here  are  —  first,  the  principles  involved  in  the  present  war; 
next,  the  more  permanent  issues  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  as 
respects  the  two  nations  engaged  in  it,  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
and  the  world  at  large. 

At  its  outset  —  irrespectively  of  all  pretexts  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  —  the  war  was,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  France,  avowedly 
one  for  the  limiting  of  the  power  and  influence  of  Germany  ;  one  of 
self-defence  on  the  part  of  Germany,  not  against  the  French  nation  as 
such,  but  against  the  Government  of  the  Second  Empire,  in  the  hope 
of  better  constituting  its  own  unity.  The  French  declaration  of  war, 
delivered  at  Berlin  on  the  19th  of  July,  assigns  for  it  no  other  cause 
than  that,  in  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  pledge  himself 
that  no  HohenzoUern  should  ever  ascend  the  throne  of  Spain,  "  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  forced  to  see  ...  an  arriere  pensee, 
menacing,  in  like  manner,  to  France  and  the  European  equilibrium." 
The  public  declarations  of  Germany  are  no  less  explicit  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  King  of  Prussia's  speech  to  the  North  German 
Parliament  (19th  July)  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

"  With  a  clear  gaze  we  have  measured  the  responsibility  which  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God  and  of  mankind  must  fall  upon  him  who  drags  two  great 
and  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  heart  of  Europe  into  a  devastating  war.  The 
German  and  French  peoples,  both  equally  enjoying  and  desiring  the  blessings  of  a 
Christian  civilisation,  and  of  an  increasing  prosperity,  are  all  called  to  a  more  whole- 
some rivalry  than  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  arms.  Yet  those  who  hold  power  in 
France  have,  by  preconcerted  misguidance,  found  means  to  work,  upon  the  legiti- 
mate but  excitable  national  sentiment  oi  our  great  neighbouring  people,  for  the 
furtherance  of  personal  interests  and  the  gratification  of  passions." 

Clearly,  then,  at  its  inception,  this  was,  from  the  point  of  view  or 
the  Prussian  Government,  no  war  of  nation  with  nation.  France 
was  acknowledged  to  be  "  peace-loving,"  as  well  as  Germany ;  it 
was  the  "preconcerted  misguidance"  of  those  who  "hold  power" 
which  had  worked  upon  her,  so  as  to  "  drag  "  her  into  warfiire.  The 
address  *  of  the  North  German  Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  king's 
speech,  is  still  more  outspoken  as  to  the  war  being  one  of  Germany 
against  the  Bonapartes  : — 

"  The  German  nation  has  no  more  ardent  wish  than  to  live  in  peace  and  amity 
with  all  those  nations  which  respect  its  honour  and  independence.  As  in  1S13,  .  .  . 
we  are  now  forced  again  to  take  up  arms  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  liberties  against 
a  Napoleon.  .  .  .  That  portion  of  the  French  people  which  by  envy  and  selfish 
ambition  has  been  seduced  into  hostility  against  us,  will  too  late  perceive  the  crop 
of  evil  sure  to  grow  out  of  sanguinary  battle-fields.  We  regret  that  the  more 
equitably  inclined  in  France  have  failed  to  prevent  a  crime,  aimed  no  less  at  the 
prosperity  of  their  own  country  than  the  maintenance  of  amicable  international 
relations  in  this  part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Friendly  nations  are  looking  forward  to  our 
victory,  whith  is  to  free  some  from  the  ambitious  tyranny  of  a  Bonaparte  and  to 
avenge  the  injury  inflicted  on  so  many  others." 

It  was  thus   only  a  "portion   of  the  French  people"  which  had 


*  Two   different   texts   of  this   address   have   appeared   in   the    Times   of   July  21   and   25.      I 
follow  the  latter,  which  is,  by  the   Timtsi'  correspondent,  professed  to  be  the  more  authentic  one. 
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been  "seduced  into  hostility"  against  Germany;  the  efforts  of  "the 
more  equitably  inclined  in  France"  to  prevent  the  "crime"  of  the 
war  were  acknowledged.  The  same  tone  of  clear  disavowal  of  the 
idea  of  a  really  international  war  between  Germany  and  France,  the 
same  clear  distinction  between  the  acts  of  the  French  people  and  of 
its  rulers  pervades  other  important  documents  of  the  period.  Thus 
the  address  to  the  king  by  the  Berlin  Town  Council  (i6th  July) 
says, — 

"Two  nations  who  might  live  harmoniously  side  by  side,  engaged  in  developing 
their  institutions  and  increasing  their  prosperity,  have  been  forced  to  a  duel  by  a 
Government  which  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  United  Germany  on  the  borders  of 
United  France." 

More  emphatic  still  is  the  "  Proclamation  to  our  Countrymen  "  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  embodjang  the  vast 
majority  of  the  educated  middle  class  : — 

"  To  mask  his  domestic  embarrassments,  to  save  his  throne,  which  would  other- 
wise succumb  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  own  subjects,  the  sanguinary  adven- 
turer has  embarked  on  his  last  military  job.  ...  In  contending  against  the  execrable 
system  of  Bonapartism,  we  shall  be  fighting  not  only  for  our  independence,  but  for  the 
peace  and  culture  of  Europe.  Unknown  to  the  Germans  is  the  lust  of  conquest ;  all 
they  require  is  to  be  permitted  to  be  their  own  masters.  While  protecting  our  own 
soil,  language,  and  nationality,  we  are  willing  to  concede  corresponding  rights  to  all 
other  nations.  We  do  not  hate  the  French,  but  the  Government  and  the  system 
which  dishonours,  enslaves,  and  humiliates  them.  The  French  have  been  inveigled 
into  war  by  their  Government  misrepresenting  and  calumniating  us,  but  our  victory 
will  be  their  emancipation  also."  .  .  . 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  words  to  convey  more  strongly  the 
sense  of  the  German  Liberals  that  they  were  about  to  wage  war,  not 
against  the  French,  but  against  the  government  which  "  dishonoured, 
enslaved,  and  humiliated  them,"  a  war  in  which  Germany's  victory 
would  be  the  "  emancipation  "  of  France.  That  the  view  was  a  true 
one  is  proved  as  well  by  contemporary  as  by  subsequent  events.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  motto  of  the  Republican 
party  under  the  Second  Empire  has  been  Peace,  and,  as  the  essential 
means  thereto,  abolition  of  the  standing  army.  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  the  war  was  resisted  by  them  to  the  uttermost.  When  M. 
Ollivier  (sitting  of  July  15)  made  his  famous  declaration  that  he 
entered  upon  war  with  a  "  light  heart,"  M.  Esquiros  flung  in  his 
teeth  at  once  the  bitterly  deserved  reproof, — "  You  have  a  light 
heart,  and  the  blood  of  nations  is  about  to  flow."  When  the  minister 
persisted  in  declaring  that  war  was  "  forced  "  upon  the  government, 
M.  E.  Arago  exclaimed,  "You  made  it."  M.  Depreaux  again,  "You 
have  provoked  it."  Again  M.  Arago  declared:  "When  this  becomes 
known,  the  civilised  world  will  know  you  to  be  in  the  wrong.  .  .  If 
you  make  war,  it  is  because  you  desire  it  at  an}^  price."  As  to  the 
Republican  papers,  they  were  still  more  outspoken.  The  Cloche 
declared  (July  16)  that  there  was  not  "a  shadow  of  pretext  for  the 
war."  In  fact,  the  government  could  only  succeed  in  kindling  the 
war-fever  by  the  successive  suppression  of  every  one  of  the  ultra 
papers,  not  only  the  Cloche^  but  the  Reveil,  Rappel,  Marseillaise.  In 
spite  of  all,  cries  of  "Vive  la  Paix!"  were  raised  on  the  Boulevards 
till  the  very  outbreak  of  hostilities.     And  what  was  true  of  Paris  was 
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true  also  of  the  provinces,  wherever  Repubh'can  sentiments  could 
make  themselves  heard.  In  Limoges,  which  has  a  large  and  ener- 
getic working  class,  men  were  arrested  for  shouting  "  Vive  la  Prusse  !  " 

In  short,  whilst  Germany  took  up  arms  as  for  a  holy  war  against 
a  crushing  despotism,  that  portion  of  the  French  nation  which  most 
closely  represented  the  sentiments  of  the  popular  classes,  so  far  as 
these  knew  their  own  minds,  was  entirely  averse  to  the  struggle. 
Never,  therefore,  was  there  a  war  which  gave  so  fair  a  promise  of  not 
degenerating  into  a  mere  duel,  of  terminating  in  a  durable  peace,  so 
soon  as  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  was  removed, 
as  this  one. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  my 
sympathies  were  absolutely  and  entirely  with  the  Germans.  For 
twenty  years  the  Napoleonic  regime  had  weighed  upon  mankind  like 
a  nightmare.  It  stood  forth,  the  very  Babel-kingdom  of  our  days, 
the  colossal  embodiment  of  successful  force  and  fraud.  All  the  lies 
and  hypocrisies,  all  the  lusts  and  greeds  of  the  world  basked  in  its 
smiles,  shouted  its  praises,  whetted  their  swords  at  its  bidding.  It 
had  made  Paris  more  than  ever  before,  the  lupanar  of  the  nations. 
Whilst  banishing  or  choking  all  free  speech,  all  free  thought,  all  free 
action,  it  exalted  the  demi-monde  into  rulers  of  fashion,  it  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  name  of  "  Mabille,"  and  glorified  a 
"Theresa."  French  novels  —  to  a  great  extent  French  newspapers  — 
became  utterly  unreadable  by  a  decent  woman,  the  French  stage 
unfrequentable  by  such.  A  Schneider  ruled  the  boards  of  opera. 
Cassagnacs  gave  the  tone  to  journalism.  A  La  Ronciere,  who  had 
been  convicted  for  rape  and  fulfilled  his  sentence,  was  Governor  of  a 
colony.  The  shameless  dishonesty  of  almost  every  prominent  servant 
of  the  empire  was  notorious.  A  Pierre  Bonaparte  was  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  flimily.  The  Emperor's  mistress's  brother  could  become, 
after  a  series  of  scandalously  rapid  promotions,  a  Marshal  and  Minister 
of  war.  The  new  Ccesarism  was  utterly  poisoning  France,  and  thereby 
poisoning  Continental  Europe  at  the  heart.  Whilst-  withholding 
jealously  the  means  of  self-defence  to  the  population,  reducing  the 
National  Guard  to  a  shadow,  it  was  assiduously  buil'ding  the  army 
into  a  military  caste,  or  rather  a  series  of  military  castes,  and,  through 
the  employment  of  Mussulman  or  heathen  "  Turcos  "  (more  and  more 
recruited  from  among  the  negroes  of  inner  Africa),  ostentatiously 
threatening  all  inward  or  outward  foes  with  the  most  hideous  barbari- 
ties of  warfare.  Its  militarism  was  slowly  penetrating  the  whole 
civilised  world.  As  it  was  evidently  utterly  reckless  in  choosing 
pretexts  for  warfare  —  now  claiming  to  protect  Turkey  against  Russia, 
now  championing  the  "nationality"  idea  on  behalf  of  Italy,  now  con- 
quering a  whole  realm  in  Cochin-China  on  the  plea  of  some  apocry- 
phal, or  all  but  apocryphal,  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics ;  now 
intervening  in  Mexico  to  set  up  a  Latin  empire  in  the  New  World  — 
no  one  knew  whose  turn  might  come  next;  every  nation  felt  compelled 
to  be  on  its  guard.  Courting  itself  a  false  popularity  by  the  reckless- 
ness of  its  expenditure^  the  French  empire  was  raising  the  level  of 
expenditure  in  all  nations.  And  since  every  evil  example,  the  larger 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  offered,  spreads  its  influence  to  the  greater 
45 
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distance,  and  into  the  remotest  corners,  there  was  probably  not  a 
well-to-do  household  throughout  the  civilised  world  in  which  the  rate 
of  expenditure  was  not  increased  through  the  ever-increasing  extrava- 
gance of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  caprices  of  an  Empress,  the  acknow- 
ledged arbitress  of  the  world's  fashions.  Meanwhile,  as  extravagance 
always  goes  side  by  side  with  dishonesty,  the  wildest  speculations, 
distinctly  originating  with  certain  notorious  French  experiments  on 
the  purses  of  the  simple,  were  more  and  more  contaminating  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  quarter  that  our  own 
nation  most  suffered  through  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  soil  had  been  but  too  well  prepared  amongst  us  by  our 
railway  mania,  amongst  other  causes,  not  to  yield  a  rich  growth  of 
financial  rascalities  when  the  seed  was  wafted  from  over  the  Channel. 
Sooner  or  later  some  nation  or  other  must  have  risen  up  against 
this  baleful  oppression.  As  it  happened,  the  lot  fell  to  Germany  so 
to  do.  Her  attitude  at  the  first  seemed  to  show  how  fully  she  felt 
the  moral  grandeur  of  her  part.  •  It  was  resolute  but  unboastful, 
grandly  self-possessed  in  its  moderation.  Even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  even  after  the  first  German  successes,  the  procla- 
mation of  King  William  from  Saarbriick  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  territories  occupied  by  the  German  armies  "  seemed  to  confirm 
this  fair  promise  : — 

"The  Emperor  Napoleon  having  made  by  land  and  by  sea  an  attack  on  the 
German  nation,  which  desired  and  still  desires  to  live  in  peace  with  the  French 
people,  I  have  assumed  the  command  of  the  German  armies  to  repel  this  aggres- 
sion, and  I  have  been  led  by  military  circumstances  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  am  waging  war  against  soldiers,  not  against  French  citizens.  The  latter  conse- 
quently will  continue  to  enjoy  security  for  their  persons  and  property  so  long  as  they 
themselves  shall  not  by  hostile  attempts  against  the  German  troops  deprive  me  of 
the  right  of  according  them  my  protection."  .  .  . 

This  is  more  than  the  ordinary  form  of  address  by  an  invader  to 
the  civil  population  of  the  invaded  land.  The  attack  spoken  of  is 
only  that  of  "the  Emperor  Napoleon."  Only  "military  circum- 
stances" have  led  the  King  to  "cross  the  frontiers  of  France." 
"  French  citizens  " —  not  merely,  as  it  would  have  been  easy  to  say, 
private  individuals  —  will  "continue  to  enjoy  security,"  unless  by 
hostile  attempts  they  "  deprive "  the  King  of  "  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting" them.  If  no  express  pledge  against  annexation  be  given,  it 
is  yet  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  words  imply  all  through  the 
recognition  of  the  French  nationality  of  the  occupied  territories,  and 
the  purely  temporary  character  of  the  occupation. 

Then  came  the  three  days'  slaughter  before  Metz,  the  fall  of  the 
Ollivier  cabinet,  its  substitution  by  the  makeshift  Palikao  one, 
obviously  chosen  rather  with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  Paris  than 
against  Prussia ;  the  final  downfall  of  the  French  military  system 
before  Sedan,  and  that  unheard-of  capitulation,  the  huge  caricature 
of  that  of  Fontainebleau,  which  surrendered  France's  last  army  and 
her  Emperor;  —  and  to  sum  up  all,  the  indignant  sweeping  away 
of  the  Empire  itself  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  universal  contempt, 
on  the  2ncl  September,  and  the  sudden  flinging  of  the  reins  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  that  minority  which  had  combated  the  war  and 
condemned  it. 
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Now,  after  this  wonderful  stroke  of  God's  avenging  Providence  in 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  without  a  blow  being  struck  for  its 
defence,  the  original  principles  of  the  war  ceased  to  operate.  As  a 
warfare  of  Germany  against  the  Bonapartes,  that  war  was  virtually  at 
an  end.  It  did  not  require  the  assurances  of  Jules  Favre's  circular 
to  prove  to  the  German  nation  that  all  thought  of  aggression  on  the 
independence  and  unity  of  Germany  was  withdrawn  ;  his  mere  signa- 
ture was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Had  the  King  of  Prussia  been 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his  speech  to  his  Parliament,  he  would  at  once, 
without  waiting  even  for  the  action  of  the  new  Government,  have 
addressed  himself  to  the  "  peace-loving  people "  of  France,  freed 
henceforth  from  the  yoke  of  those  whose  "  preconcerted  misguidance  " 
had  "  dragged  "  it  into  war,  offering  to  return  the  sword  into  its  sheath. 
That  he  has  not  done  so,  shows  that  a  new  war  has  virtually  begun, 
upon  new  principles,  a  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  no  longer  against 
the  Bonapartist  tyranny,  but  against  the  French  Nation. 

What  the  principles  of  this  new  war  are  is  as  yet  set  forth,  on  the 
German  side,  in  no  authoritative  documents.*  But  they  may  be 
clearly  discerned  from  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  of  its  armies, 
no  less  than  from  all  manner  of  unofficial  utterances :  over  and  above 
enormous  money  indemnities,  annexation  of  territory,  either  on  its 
own  account,  or  as  a  mere  glacis  to  fortresses,  is  pronounced  to  be 
necessary  to  the  security  of  Germany.  French  administrative  denom- 
inations, the  division  into  departments  of  occupied  territory,  are 
ignored,  old  provincial  designations  revived,  a  governor  of  "  Elsass  " 
and  "  Lothringen  "  has  been  appointed.  The  forcible  reduction,  at 
almost  any  cost,  of  Strasburg,  has  become  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
military  operations.  Those  "  French  citizens  "  to  whom  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  promised  his  "  protection,"  when,  "led  by  military  cir- 
cumstances," he  was  about  to  "  cross  the  frontiers  of  France,"  are 
treated  as  subjects  bound  to  allegiance.  A  captive  Emperor,  a  Re- 
gency in  flight,  are  affected  to  be  considered  as  being  still  the  rulers 
of  France.  When  voices  are  raised  in  Germany  for  peace  without 
annexation,  summary  measures  dispose  of  such  impertinence.  Bruns- 
wick workmen  are  seized  and  sent  to  the  Russian  frontier.  Even  a 
politician  of  high  character  and  prominent  standing  like  Jacoby  has 
been  put  under  arrest,  and  public  meetings  are  wholly  forbidden  in 
Konigsberg.  Force  rules  once  more  in  Germany  —  force  alone  is 
brought  to  bear  on  France,  which,  on  her  side,  sues  for  peace  on 
almost  any  terms,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  populations  united  to 

*  Since  the  above  lines  were  in  print,  Count  Bismarck's  circular  of  September  i6  has  appeai-ed, 
which  declares  that  "France,  if  she  asks  a  peace,  only  desires  a  truce;"  that  "there  must  be  no 
hesitation  in  weakening  her;"  that  "the  fortresses  of  Strasburg  and  Metz  menace  Germany,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them  against  France,  and  to  take  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Doubtless,"  the  Chancellor  adds,  "the  territory  of  France  will  be  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  our  armies,  but  our  mild  and  peaceable  character  is  a  giurrantee  to  her  against  that  peril." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  tone  of  this  circular  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
speech  to  the  North  German  Parliament  and  the  other  documents  above  quoted.  The  declaration 
that  the  "mild  and  peaceable  character"  of  the  German  race  is  to  be  France's  sole  guarantee 
against  German  invasion,  is  a  piece  of  irony  which  will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  Frenchmen,  but 
by  Italians,  who  know  for  how  many  centuries  the  "Tedeschi"  weighed  upon  their  own  race  and 
denied  its  nationality ;  by  Poles,  who  have  seen  two  German  powers  join  with  Russia  to  extirpate 
their  own  ;  by  Danes,  who  after  having  been  kept  to  this  hour  out  of  North  Schleswig,  in  spite 
of  treaty  stipulations,  see  at  this  moment  a  claim  raised  that  the  treaty  should  be  ignored  against 
them  altogether.  The  reasoning  in  the  text  is  only  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  circular  in 
question. 
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her  by  generations  of  a  common  nationality,  only  the  more  genuine, 
because  in  the  case  of  Alsace  it  has  outweighed  diversity  of  speech. 

Of  the  present  temper  of  the  German  people  I  can  give  no  better 
instance  than  some  extracts  from  a  letter  by  a  friend,  a  Frankforter, 
whose  family  resides  in  Bavaria  ;  not  a  combatant,  but  a  proximate 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  ;  not  a  Prussian  partisan,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  who  two  years  ago  could  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the 
Prussianising  of  his  native  republic ;  not  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
hole,  and  speaks  and  thinks  at  second-hand,  but  a  man  of  singularly 
independent  judgment,  of  wide  experience  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  country,  of  considerable  travel,  familiar  with,  and  passionately 
fond  of,  England.  In  an  earlier  letter,  dated  25th  July  (which  con- 
tained some  curious  details  as  to  the  then  absence  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  war  among  the  main  bulk  of  the  population  of  South  Germany), 
he  had  warned  me  that  the  effect  of  German  victory  would  be  that 
King  William  would  become  Kaiser  of  Germany,  "  and  probably  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  dream  of  every  German 
patriot."  On  the  30th  August,,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  in  respect 
to  those  territories  : — 

"  In  the  wrong  which  we  suffered  with  regard  to  those  two  provinces  we  see 
incarnated  all  the  wrong  which  we  have  suffered  from  the  French  since  there  was  a 
distinct  French  and  German  history.  If  we  were  to  settle  accounts  for  all  these 
wrongs,  we  should  have  to  take  far  more  from  France.  Look  at  our  history. 
Whenever  you  will  find  that  we  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  you  will  find  that 
the  French  had  their  hand  in  it.  Ever  since  the  ninth  century  they  have  sown 
discord  amongst  us,  in  order  to  weaken  us,  and  to  seem  strong  by  our  weakness. 
German  history  is  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  French  iniquity.  The  remem- 
brance alone  of  how  they  behaved  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  makes  one's  blood 
boil ;  and  when  shortly  afterwards,  whilst  we  were  living  with  them  in  full  peace, 
they  on  a  sudden  seized  upon  Strasburg,  is  a  crime,  the  desire  of  revenge  for  which 
is  even  now  most  keenly  alive,  even  in  the  lowest  regions  of  our  people.  Whoever 
has  passed  through  a  school  thinks  first  of  Strasburg,  when  he  hears  of  war  with 
France,  and  our  '  Volkslieder '  in  the  mouth  of  the  most  illiterate  peasant  or 
shepherd  prove  how  the  people  feel  it  still  a  living  member  of  our  own  body.  It  is 
a  most  noteworthy  sign  that  at  once  after  the  victories  of  Worth  and  Forbach  there 
appeared  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Munich  papers  from  a  member  of  the  anti-Prussian 
majority  in  the  Bavarian  chamber,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  readily,  as 
to  a  '  Deutsche  Kaiser,'  to  him  who  should  recover  to  the  Empire  what  had  been 
lost  in  the  worst  days  of  its  decadence.  The  only  means  to  obtain  German  unity, 
to  make  our  internal  feuds  disappear  and  to  make  all  parties  willingly  bow  under 
the  new  Kaiser,  is  the  recovering  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Do  you  know  what  was 
the  German  title  of  our  former  Kaisers?  They  were  called  '  Mehrer  des  Reichs.' 
And  what  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  and  what  the  title  of 
Prussia's  claim  to  the  lead  in  Germany  ?  That  instead  of  augmenting  the  Empire, 
the  Hapsburgers  by  their  weakness  lost  one  province  after  the  other,  whilst  the 
Prussians  claimed  that  Germany  was  in  their  camp.  .  .  . 

*'  Besides,  we  want  Alsace  and  Lorraine  for  military  reasons.  The  Rhine  is  no 
frontier  to  protect  us  from  an  inroad.  We  want  the  Vosges,  we  want  Metz,  and  the 
Ardennes.  The  P'rench,  whether  Royal,  Imperial,  or  Republican,  have  always 
shown  a  most  dangerous  inclination  to  fight  us.  Another  time  we  might  not  be  so 
lucky  as  to  be  able  to  fight  our  battles  on  their  ground  ;  and  Zouaves  and  Turcos 
might  commit  their  atrocities  against  our  wives  and  daughters.  There  must  be  a 
definitive  stop  put  to  this  danger.  And  whether  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  now 
like  our  rule  or  not  is  a  thing  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  If  they  knew  how  to 
adjust  themselves  in  so  short  a  time  to  the  foreigner,  they  will  know  how  to  do  so  in 
a  still  shorter  time  to  their  kindred.  The  present  generation  will  be  subdued  by  an 
army  of  soldiers,  the  next  by  an  army  of  schoolmasters.  The  question  as  to  annexa- 
tions is  not  whether  the  people,  whose  annexation  becomes  necessary,  like  it  or  not, 
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but  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  making  them  sound  and  patriotic  members  of 
their  new  country.  .  .  .  The  present  anti-German  whim  of  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
is  absolutely  indifferent  as  compared  with  the  security  and  prosperity  of  a  nation 
like  ours.  You  say,  it  is  true,  that  our  possessing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  drive 
France  to  war  again.  This  may  be.  But  France  will  attempt  anyhow  to  revenge 
her  present  defeats,  and  to  recover  her  prestige  in  Europe.  .  ,  .  And  we  certainly 
will  be  better  able  to  hold  our  position  with  defensible  frontiers  than  without  them. 
Thus  the  possession  of  these  two  provinces  is  for  us  not  a  question  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  but  the  question  of  our  position  in  Europe  ;  it  is  the  question 
whether  we  are  to  be  the  first  or  the  French.  .  .  .  The  feeling  against  France  is 
daily  rising  higher,  and  daily  it  becomes  bitterer.  Besides,  the  losses  of  our  vic- 
tories have  been  awful.  There  are  very  many  families  already  in  mourning,  few  that 
have  not  a  friend  or  relative  wounded,  none  that  have  no  one  in  danger.  .  .  .  The 
longer  the  struggle  will  be,  the  harder  the  conditions.  ...  I  and  a  lot  of  others 
would  still  now  enter  the  army  as  common  soldiers,  if  any  reverse  in  the  fortune  of 
war  should  endanger  what  we  have  already  won  by  the  blood  of  our  brothers." 

And  the  letter  winds  up  with  an  almost  violent  tirade  of  invective 
against  England  (to  which  the  writer  is  nevertheless,  as  I  have  said, 
deeply  attached,  so  much  so  that  but  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
thinking  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  this  country)  apparently  for  not 
at  once  joining  Germany  in  the  war. 

From  the  above  expressions  of  one  who  had  so  much  reason,  so 
much  capacity  for  being  moderate  and  impartial,  may  be  judged  the 
wildness  of  passion,  the  cynicism  of  self-interest  which  must  pervade 
those  Germans  whose  prejudices  and  preferences  have  been  from  the 
first  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Prussia,  those  who  smart  with  feelings  of 
personal  revenge  for  their  own  sufferings  or  those  of  near  and  dear 
ones,  those  who  seek  their  fortunes  through  victory  and  conquest,  or 
merely  those  who  are  carried  away  by  popular  clamour,  maddened  by 
popular  calumnies,  always  so  rife  against  a  foe.  The  mournfulness  of 
such  pleas  for  the  spoliation  of  a  neighbour  is  that  they  are  identically 
the  same  in  character  —  minus  a  little  literary  archaeology  —  as  those 
French  pleas  for  the  annexation  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  gave 
a  colour  of  nationality  to  the  war  on  the  French  side.  Germany  has 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  all  subsequent  French  invasions  to  avenge. 
France  has  1791,  18 14,  18 15,  Waterloo.  France  thinks  a  river  her 
necessary  military  frontier ;  therefore  she  must  have  the  Rhine. 
Germany  thinks  a  range  of  mountains  ;  therefore  she  must  have  the 
Vosges  and  the  Ardennes.  Germany  claims  that  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine must  be  German,  because  centuries  ago  they  were  vassals  to  a 
German  "  Reich."  But  from  the  earliest  days  of  Frankish  invasion 
the  Rhineland  was  Frankish,  and  the  great  Emperor  of  the  West,  if 
he  made  his  palace  at  Aachen,  did  it  only  that  he  might  the  better 
chastise  the  Saxon  barbarians  with  his  rod  of  iron.  If  a  prince's 
title  to  sovereignty  be  the  "enlargement  of  the  realm,"  the  most 
lawless  conqueror  is  the  most  lawful  king.  The  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  gave  an  increase  of  right  to  the  Second  Empire,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Rhine  would  have  justified  it  still  further.  If  the  senti- 
ments of  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  are  to  go  for  nothing,  every  nation 
is  a  prey  to  every  other.  If  rivers  of  blood  are  to  be  shed  in  order 
to  determine  which  of  two  nations  is  to  be  the  first  in  Europe,  France 
had,  and  will  have,  as  much  right  to  begin  v.-ar  as  Germany,  and  those 
rivers  of  blood  need  never  cease  to  flow. 
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In  short,  on  the  principles  on  which  the  war  appears  now  to  be 
carried  on  by  Germany,  whatever  slight  indications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  Christian  policy  we  may  fancy  to  have  perceived 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  are  swept  away.  The  ideal  greatness 
of  a  people  is  once  more  the  pagan  one  of  victory  and  conquest. 

The  plea  of  a  convenient  military  frontier  is  just  the  one  on  which 
Austria  so  long  claimed  her  Quadrilateral  from  Italy,  on  which  Den- 
mark has  been  spoliated  in  North  Schleswig ;  on  it  Holland  may  be 
despoiled  to-morrow  by  Germany,  as  France  to-day.  If  a  century, 
two  centuries,  are  to  create  no  prescription  between  nations,  where 
will  such  prescription  begin  ?  Is  there  one  State  in  continental 
Europe  whose  area  within  Europe  itself —  let  alone  other  parts  of  the 
world  — •  Spain  only  and  Portugal  excepted,  is  the  same  as  it  was  only 
one  century  ago  ?  If  language  and  popular  songs  are  to  prevent  such 
prescription  from  occurring,  then  must  Switzerland  be  riven  asunder, 
whilst  England  would  have  an  eternal  right  to  "  re-vindicate "  the 
whole  United  States.  In  short,  every  reason  urged  by  Germany  for 
the  annexation  of  its  long-lost  provinces  is  one  urged  not  against  the 
security  and  integrity  of  France  alone,  but  against  the  security  of  all 
Europe,  of  the  world,  the  integrity  of  almost  every  state  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  whether  or  not  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  or  any  portion  of  them, 
be  annexed  to  Germany  —  and  the  utmost  the  most  hopeful  of  French- 
men can  look  forward  to  probably  is  that  they  should  not  be — the 
issues  of  the  war  remain  substantially  the  same.  That  German  unity 
under  Prussian  leadership  stands  henceforth  constituted,  whether  or 
not  the  "  Kaiserthum  "  be  immediately  restored,  is  conceded  on  all 
sides.  But  that  unity  will  be  essentially  one  after  the  Prussian 
pattern,  based  on  the  subordination  of  the  civil  element  to  the 
military,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  haughty  independence  of  the  latter ; 
a  unity  of  the  drill-sergeant,  which  may  allow  oceans  of  parliamentary 
talk  out  of  drill  hours,  but  when  these  have  come,  allows  no  talking 
in  the  ranks,  and  marches  off  any  citizen  to  prison  in  war  time, 
however  humble  or  however  eminent,  who  dares  to  talk  of  peace 
without  increase  of  territor}',  whilst  only  100,000  Germans  have  lost 
their  lives  on  the  battle-field. 

For  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sure  consequence  is  the  final 
collapse  of  all  "  Napoleonian  Ideas,"  the  utter  downfall  of  militarism. 
On  the  political  present  or  immediate  future  of  the  country  it  is 
needless  to  speculate.  The  present  Republic  may  either  stand  or 
fall ;  the  Orleans  dynasty  may  or  may  not  sit  again  on  the  throne. 
I  cannot  believe  in  the  latter  case  that  any  such  restoration  can  be 
other  than  temporary.  Dynastic  loyalty  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
France.  A  few  specimens  of  it  may  still  exist  in  chateaux  of  the 
west  or  of  the  south.  But  no  mass  —  not  even  a  group  of  men,  I  feel 
sure  —  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  France  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  rule  of  a  family.  Hence,  the  future  of  France 
must  be  essentially  republican,  however  short  or  however  long  a  time 
it  may  take  her  to  find  the  form  of  a  Republic  which  suits  the  genius 
of  her  people.  Moreover,  such  Republic  must  be  one  of  peace.  The 
antagonism  between  militarism  and  monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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a  Republic  only  to  be  armed  for  self-defence  on  the  other,  became 
irreconcilable  before  Se'dan.  I  do  not  say  that  many  a  torch  might 
not  be  lighted  throughout  Europe  through  a  French  Republic.  But 
it  would  only  be  by  the  hands  of  oppressed  and  discontented  peoples. 
No  truly  national  government  has  anything  to  fear  from  a  French 
Republic.  France  ceases  henceforth  to  be  a  terror  to  the  world.  If 
she  does  not  remain  hopelessly  prostrated  by  the  struggle,  its 
blessings  will  eventually  be  mainly  for  her.  She  will  be  purged  from 
military  ambition,  from  the  vain  thirst  for  glory ;  she  will  learn  to 
understand  true  freedom,  and  acquire  a  true  self-respect  by  respecting 
the  rights  of  other  nations. 

Very  bitter,  however,  unless  the  German  temper  changes  greatly 
from  what  it  now  is,  must  be  for  a  long  time  yet  the  feelings  of 
France  towards  Germany.  The  balance  of  magnanimity  was  for  a 
long  time  on  the  German  side.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  now. 
Even  if  we  admit  the  starving  and  maltreatment  of  the  surrendered 
army  at  Sedan,  the  frightful  massacre  of  Bazeilles,  the  outrages  on 
women,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Seymour  bears  witness,  to  have  been  but 
exceptional  instances,  the  family  of  every  ruined  peasant,  still  more  of 
every  one  who  has  been  put  to  death  —  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
as  seems  to  have  been  one  form  of  such  executions  —  for  the  crime  of 
firing  a  shot  in  defence  of  his  fatherland,  will  long  cherish  a  deep 
hatred  for  the  German.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  if  the  French  had 
invaded  Germany  they  would  have  done  worse.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
exchange  for  a  few  shells  thrown  into  Saarbriicken  or  Kehl,  France  has 
been  ravaged  to  the  very  v/alls  of  Paris.  The  heavy  debt  of  suffering, 
with  all  its  attendant  rancours,  lies  to  German  credit  for  every 
Frenchman. 

But  if  France  ceases  to  be  a  danger  to  Eurojje,  it  is  not  so  with 
Germany.  For  the  time  being,  Germany  has  shown  itself  stronger 
than  France.  But  it  is,  as  I  have  shown  above,  Prussianised  Germany  ; 
a  Germany  inheriting  all  the  unscrupulousness  of  Prussian  policy, 
from  a  Frederick  the  Great  to  a  Bismarck ;  ready  to  invade  a  coveted 
territory  on  one  plea,  and  to  retain  it  on  one  directly  opposite,  as  in 
that  noteworthy  Schleswig-Holstein  instance,  in  which  provinces  were 
first  wrested  from  Denmark  on  the  plea  of  German  right,  and  then 
annexed  to  Prussia,  according  to  the  solemn  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  lawyers,  taken  after  the  war,  that  inasmuch  as  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  alone  any  right  to  them,  and  Germany  consequently 
none,  Prussia  had  succeeded  to  the  Danish  title  by  right  of  conquest. 

With  this  powerful,  unscrupulous  military  nation  in  her  midst, 
Europe,  whatever  be  her  longings  for  peace,  must  remain  under 
arms.  Not,  indeed,  after  the  old  fashion.  The  phrase  now  hack- 
neyed, that  the  nation  in  arms  has  conquered  the  army,  is  essentiallv 
a  true  one.  The  power  of  the  army  as  a  military  caste  has  been 
shattered  forever  with  the  fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire.  Every 
State  —  some  after  one  manner,  some  after  another  —  must  learn  how. 
to  habituate  its  whole  population  to  the  use  of  arms.  Eventually 
there  is  a  vast  promise  to  human  freedom  in  this  great  fact.  Sub- 
stantially, every  mere  personal  despotism,  every  government  which 
does  not  succeed  in  identifying  itself  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations, 
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passions  at  least,  of  the  people  ruled  by  it,  must  become  impossible. 
But  in  the  present  uninstructed  state  of  the  masses  it  is  "impossible 
not  to  see  that  it  will  be  too  easy  in  many  cases  for  a  government  to 
rule  by  the  passions  of  those  masses,  since  German  passion,  no  longer 
principle,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  which  now  carries  on  the  war. 
Hence  the  form  of  the  German  triumph  entails  unfortunately  a  pro- 
longation of  that  terrible  state  of  military  tension,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  "  bloated  armaments,"  ever-increasing  expenditure  for  naval  and 
military  purposes,  for  which  the  Second  French  Empire  has  hitherto 
been  responsible.  There  will  have  been  but  a  displacement  of 
Europe's  danger. 

Another  still  more  awful  issue  of  the  war  must  be  steadily  looked 
in  the  face.  It  has  been  unprecedented  in  point  of  slaughter. 
Engines  of  warfare  have  been  employed  of  a  deadliness  hitherto  un- 
exampled, not  only  at  ranges  where  death  was  hitherto  impossible,  but 
at  ranges  where  it  would  seem  beyond  escape ;  since  "  chassepots  " 
and  "  needle-guns  "  have  been  used  at  fifty  paces.  Yet  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  horrors  still  greater.  The  reign  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  warfare  —  that  fearful  compound  of  which  the  mere  leavings  in  a 
can  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  emptied  of  it,  were  sufficient  the 
other  day  in  Scotland  to  kill  six  persons  and  wound  several  others  — 
is  but  commencing.  The  shells  filled  with  it  which  it  is  said  are  to 
be  shed  over  devoted  Strasburg,  are  assuredly  only  the  precursors  of 
warlike  contrivances  at  which  the  imagination  stands  aghast.  Where 
weapons  now  in  use  slay  their  hundreds,  those  of  the  future  will 
perhaps  slay  their  tens  of  thousands.  Professor  Tyndall  speaks  of 
putting  the  sky  into  a  snuff-box.  The  means  for  destroying  all  London 
could  probably  be  put  into  a  couple  of  walnut  shells. 

Moreover,  to  the  frightful  waste  of  human  life  entailed  by  the 
present  scale  and  appliances  of  warfare,  corresponds  henceforth  a 
corresponding  frightful  waste  of  the  means  of  existence.  Where 
armies  have  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred  thousand,  they  must  be 
fed,  clothed,  etc.,  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In  an  invasion,  the 
feeding,  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  invading  host  must  primarily  be  borne 
by  the  producing  classes  of  the  invaded  country.  The  mass  of  these 
barely  earn  more  than  their  own  subsistence.  The  burthen  of  the 
invasion  is  simple  ruin  to  them.  If  one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen 
have  little  more  than  enough  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  feed  one  hundred  thousand  Germans,  it  is 
simply  death  to  nearly  so  many  Frenchmen,  if  the  burthen  be  at  all 
prolonged.  The  thing  may  be  done  in  the  most  orderly  manner ;  re- 
quisitions may  be  signed  and  counter-signed  by  any  number  of  officials, 
receipts  scrupulously  given  for  any  "required"  article.  But  of  what 
avail  are  such  receipts,  payable  after  the  war,  to  the  man  who  needs 
the  article  so  "  required,"  if  not  to-day,  yet  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day,  or  the  day  after  that  ?  A  friend  who  has  tracked  the  invading 
•  army  to  near  Metz,  sleeping  always  in  peasants'  houses,  declares  that 
from  the  ravage  already  done,  France  will  take  two  centuries  to 
recover.  Already  the  immediate  theatre  of  war  has  been  so  utterly 
wasted  that  the  troops  investing  Metz  have  to  be  fed  from  Germany  ; 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  saw  Hessian  soldiers 
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fainting  away  with  the  hunger  of  three  whole  foodless  days.  And  the 
Germans  talk  of  levying  on  France  a  war-contribution  of  ^200,000,000 
sterling ! 

Nay,  if  they  persist  in  their  present  claims  for  territory  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  necessity  for  them  to  crush  France  with  their  exactions. 
Metz  fortified,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner,  is  alone  such  a  perman- 
ent threat  to  Paris  that  France,  if  she  retains  any  means  for  doing 
so,  must  remain  armed  to  the  teeth  ready  to  reconquer  her  own  on  the 
first  opportunity.  But  no  German,  indeed,  affects  to  deny  that  France 
will  be  always  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  her  lost  provinces.  She 
must  be  ruined  before  she  ceases  to  do  so. 

Yes,  a  war  which  to  the  day  of  my  closing  this  article  has  barely 
yet  lasted  two  months,  has  brought  a  great  country  of  forty  millions  of 
souls,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  Can  we  realise  this  stuj^endous  fact?  Do  we  under- 
stand that  the  rich,  prosperous,  luxurious  France  of  yesterday,  so 
large  a  customer  for  the  products  of  other  nations,  so  prolific  a  caterer 
ibr  their  wants  in  turn,  in  almost  all  that  is  daintiest  and  most  refined, 
from  choicest  wines  to  richest  silks  and  newest  fashions,  exists,  so  to 
speak,  no  longer ;  that  a  poor,  struggling,  all  but  bankrupt  France, 
holds  her  place,  which  a  literally  bankrupt,  crushed,  hopeless  France 
may  fill  to-morrow  ?  Can  we  measure  the  void  which  would  be  made 
in  the  world  by  the  utter  downfall  of  France  ?  The  curse  of  the  ages 
would  rest  upon  Germany  if  she  were  allowed  to  fulfill  that  downfall ; 
upon  all  other  nations  who  should  tamely  stand  by  to  see  it  consum- 
mated. 

War  is  henceforth  too  horrible,  too  profligate,  too  ruinous  a  thing 
for  the  nations  to  carry  on.  The  time  is  coming  when  peace  must  be 
enforced.  It  is  idle  for  each  people  separately,  large  or  small,  to  be 
arming  to  the  teeth  at  the  peril  of  destruction.  What  is  needed  is  a 
league  of  peace  among  States,  and  the  nation  which  dares  to  initiate 
such  a  league  will  carry  the  bulk  of  the  civilised  world  with  her. 
That  initiative  belonged  of  right,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  instinct  of  the 
world,  to  England.  Alone  perhaps  in  all  Europe,  she  has  no  reason 
to  covet  one  inch  of  territory  not  her  own ;  she  demands  but  to  be 
respected  ;  her  fleet  must  almost  of  necessity  rule  the  seas.  Alone  in 
all  Europe,  see  has,  through  the  long  enjoyment  of  freedom,  learnt 
thoroughly  the  value  of  peace.  But  England's  part  in  this  contest,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  say  so,  has  been  hitherto  miserably  small.  She 
has  mediated  when  there  was  no  danger  in  mediating,  and  shrunk 
from  mediating  when  there  was.  Her  Belgian  treaty  is  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe,  a  paper  promise  which  the  sword  of  Prussia  almost 
already  threatens  to  tear  in  pieces.  Yet  had  she  from  the  first  stepped 
forward  to  organise  a  league  of  neutrals,  half  Europe  was  already 
eager  to  enter  into  it.  The  smallest  State  in  such  a  confederacy  would 
have  its  value,  if  it  acted  up  to  the  proportion  of  its  engagements. 
But  Austria  and  Italy,  prominent  second-rate  Powers  at  least,  if  the  . 
one  be  no  longer,  the  other  not  yet,  first-rate,  were  awaiting  but  a 
signal.  Such  a  league,  with  the  various  contingents  at  its  disposal, 
with  the  fleet  of  England  to  rule  the  seas,  would  have  been  able  at  any 
time  to  interfere  in  the  conflict  with  overwhelming  weight,  if  it  were 
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carried  to  extremities  dangerous  tliemselves  to  European  peace  here- 
after ;  it  would  liave  the  power,  for  instance,  as  I  believe  it  would  be 
its  duty,  to  insist  on  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  power  of  France. 
It  is  perhaps  not  even  now  too  late.  But  unless  a  police  of  the  world 
be  organised  ere  long  ;  unless  the  enormous  power  which  modern 
appliances  of  warfare  give,  and  will  increasingly  give,  to  one  nation 
for  the  destruction  of  others  be  met  by  the  confederated  forces  of  all ; 
if  the  mere  policy  of  non-intervention  with  folded  hands  be  persisted 
in  from  quarrel  to  quarrel ;  the  world  may  find  itself  drifting,  as  a 
result  of  so-called  modern  civilisation,  into  a  state  of  lawless  anarchy, 
such  as  has  not  been  known  since  the  darkest  ages.  The  fall  of 
France,  if  it  carries  a  fearful  warning  as  to  the  ultimate  retribution 
which  must  fall  upon  an  ambitious  military  despotism,  contains  a  no 
less  fearful  one  as  to  the  perils  of  a  selfish  national  individualism. 
It  cries  aloud  to  the  world,  "The  wars  of  the  future  will  be  wars  of 
annihilation  ;  unite  for  peace,  ye  nations,  lest  ye  perish." 

T.  M.  Ludlow. 
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UST  before  sunrise,  o'er  the  willowy  brook 
I  stept  as  lightsome  as  a  speckled  fawn  ; 
Below,  the  waters,  shying  round  a  stone, 
Dashed  in  a  tiny  cataract  at  its  base. 
And  piled  in  thunder  snow-white  sheets  of  foam. 
Then  slipt  from  sight  beneath  a  covert  formed 
Of  stubble  briers  and  long  ditch-weeds  twined. 
A  throstle  caroled  -vrith  shrill  sweetness,  perched 
In  foliage  browned  by  Autumn's  sombre  hand, 
So  that  although  my  eyes  went  with  the  song 
Into  the  very  leaves  that  thrilled  with  it, 
I  caught  no  outline  of  the  lyrist's  form. 
Nor  twinkling  feather  of  a  lifted  wing. 
Then  by  great  willows  lightly  passing,  where 
A  scooped  basin  like  a  sea-shell  lay 
Filled  with  bright  water,  gentle  eddies  dipt, 
And,  tide-like,  kissed  the  marge,  as  drops  of  dew 
Fell  from  the  pendulous  willow  twigs  above  ; 
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Here,  as  the  silver  moments  passed,  I  scared 

The  jewelled  minnows  that  like  arrows  shot 

Athwart  the  crystal,  or  slid  up  against   - 

The  dreamy  shadows  rolling  to  the  bank. 

On  one  side  bourgeoned  violets,  on  one 

An  oozy  ridge  of  red  upheaven  sand. 

O'er  which  my  feet  left  slight  prints  filled  with  ooze, 

Ran  in  an  elbow  half  across  the  stream  ; 

And  tripping  airily,  I  wandered  now 

Along  a  cow-path,  by  a  shelving  ledge, 

And  out  into  the  meadow.      Fold  on  fold 

Of  vaporous  curtain  reaching  to  the  sky. 

And  hung  upon  the  streamlet's  jutting  arm. 

Shut  out  from  sight  all  form  of  beast  and  bird  ; 

And  till  a  bleated  signal  warned  me  where 

To  bend  my  further  steps,  I  sat  me  down 

Beside  the  stile  in  silence,  chipping  on 

Its  wooden  bar. 

The  risen  sun,  then  peering  loftily, 

Lit  with  a  momentary  blaze  the  tops 

Of  tall  trees  heading  a  long  belt  of  pines, 

And  one  stood  o'er  the  hazy  meadow  full 

Without  a  leaf  upon  its  leaden  limbs. 

And  darkly  wreathed  with  a  thin  veil  of  fog. 

Upon  its  topmost  branch  vaguely  defined, 

But  every  moment  looking  clearer,  sat 

A  plump  brown  hawk,  and  turned  a  restless  eye 

On  two  brave  martins  — man  and  wife  —  that  fell, 

In  quick  alternate  lightning-flash  of  wing 

Upon  the  strong-limbed  coward's  shifting  head. 

Who  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lifted  fog 

Looked  larger  than  an  eagle. 

High  against 
The  sun  they  wheeled,  and  turning  in  his  rear, 
Struck  like  successive  thunderbolts  his  head: 
But  he,  with  talons  set  deep  in  the  wood. 
And  standing  firmly  rooted  like  a  tree, 
Regarded  not  the  anger  of  their  breasts ; 
But  deftly  springing  from  his  aery  seat. 
And  spreading  leisurely  his  lusty  wings, 
Oceanward  like  a  strenuous  skiff  he  moved  : 
The  martins  followed  him  with  flapping  wings 
And  mended  blows  ;   and  when  above  my  head 
I  woke  the  cloud  to  echoes  with  a  shout. 
Whereat  with  vigorous  wings  he  beat  the  air, 
And  rose  on  high  and  passed  into  the  blue. 

P.  J.  Malone. 
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•  •  T   KNO  WED  she  wouldn't  have  a  cowcumber  !  " 

J.  One  shudders  to  think  how  soon  this  remark  of  the  "  friend 
and  frequent  pardner "  will  have  become  (at  least  in  syntax)  a 
perfectly  grammatical  sentence.  A  daring  man  would  he  be  who,  at 
that  time,  should  seriously  use  such  an  expression  as  "I  knew  it." 
He  might  as  well  say  "It  snew;"  a  form  of  speech  that  was  good 
enough  for  Chaucer  and  Ben  Jonson,  but  is  now  voted  ridiculous. 
The  correct  thing  will  then,  of  course,  be  to  say  knowed,  throwed, 
growed,  etc.  ;  and  indeed  we  may  expect  that  even  the  genteelly- 
slangular  little  girls  of  whom  Punch  beareth  witness  that  they  were 
much  scandalised  at  the  boatmen's  "  You  be  blowed  ! "  (they  always 
saying,  "You  be  blowji !''''),  will  have  to  seek  out  some  other  popular 
ingrammaticism  as  a  means  of  exhibiting  their  superior  erudition. 
In  the  same  way  we  who  "  know  grammar  "  (or  we  who  think  we  do) 
will  lose  various  chances  to  "show  off." 

The  writer  of  a  sketch  headed  "  Lost  Preterites,"  and  published  in 
Blackzaood^s  some  time  since,  urges  the  rescue  of  many  Anglo-Saxon 
forms  (particularly  preterites)  already  obsolete,  or  fast  becoming  so. 
It  would  certainly  add  much  to  the  strength  and  copiousness  of  the 
language  to  do  this  ;  but  the  question  is,  can  it  be  done  ?  Experience 
teaches  us  that  the  mass  of  the  English-speaking  people  seem  tacitly 
determined  to  do  away  with  what  have  become  irregular  inflections, 
and  to  simplify  our  grammar  as  much  as  possible.  There  can  really 
be  little  doubt  that  this  object  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  thoroughly 
effected ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  the  work  will  be 
accomplished  in  our  time.  Such  a  consummation  would  really  not  be 
without  many  advantages.  In  particular  may  be  noticed  its  natural 
effect  on  the  treatment  of  the  President's  American  by  the  populace 
generally.  When  the  preterites  and  past  participles  of  all  our  verbs 
are  formed  by  adding  ed  to  the  radix,  ungrammatical  language  can 
hardly  prevail  to  the  appalling  extent  it  now  does.  True,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  unlettered  many  will  still  be  sure  to  produce  lingual  contortions 
of  the  most  nerve-racking  nature  ;  but  their  number  at  least  will  be 
lessened.  Thus,  if  "  I  goed  "  and  "  you  were  goed  "  become  correct 
in  our  day,  it  will  hardly  occur  to  the  most  heartless  slaughterer  of 
his  mother-tongue  to  say  "  I  could  have  went."  The  prospect  of 
being  able  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  happy  confidence  that  our  ears 
will  not  be  assailed  by  this  dire  combination  is  a  cheerful  and  refreshing 
one.  We  may  still  have  to  submit  to  "Me  and  him  done  them 
things  ;"  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
under  the  infliction  of  "  I  says  to  him,  says  I  "  repeated  ad  nauseam  ; 
but  we  will  retain  the  proud  consciousness  of  immunity  from  "I  could 
have  went." 
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Although  the  lost  preterites  seem  so  completely  lost,  and  so  much 
under  the  ban  of  the  popular  tendency  just  noticed  that  they  may  as 
well  be  given  up  and  dispensed  with,  yet  there  is  another  nearly 
obsolete  portion  of  our  language  whose  case  does  not  seem  so  hope- 
less—  I  mean  those  numerous  old  English  (and  generally  Saxon) 
words  that  have  gradually  become  partially  or  entirely  disused.  The 
public  gravitation  towards  simplicity  of  forms  would  not  affect  their 
reproduction,  and  after  becoming  common  in  literature  they  would 
soon  be  adopted  in  general  conversation.  The  great  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  the  language  from  this  practicable  fostering  of  the 
Saxon  element  (not  to  the  exclusion  of,  but  in  conjunction  with  other 
materials)  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  Besides  the  addition  to  its  strength 
and  scope  that  such  an  accession  of  vigorous  synonyms  would  effect, 
there  are  some  cases  in  each  of  which  an  inconvenient  hiatus  might 
thus  be  easily  filled  up.  Of  course  space  will  not  here  admit  of  an 
extended  view  of  this  subject;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  even  in  a 
cursory  way. 

There  are  many  English  words  that  may  be  said  to  have  become 
fossilised.  Entirely  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  English-speakers,  they 
have  been  preserved  in  some  particular  locality  or  by  some  especial 
class,  and  hold,  in  or  among  such  place  or  class,  an  unquestioned 
position.  Probably  the  best  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  dialect 
commonly  used  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Its  close  resemblance 
to  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century  is  very  striking.  Indeed,  the 
glossary  appended  to  most  editions  of  Burns's  poems  would  be  almost 
equally  useful  in  elucidating  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  greatly  our  language  would  be  benefited  by 
drawing  from  this  verbal  reservoir.  Much  of  the  strength  and  sweet- 
ness of  Scott's  and  Burns's  poems,  as  well  as  those  noble  old  ballads 
contained  in  Percy  s  Reliques,  is  due  to  the  use  of  those  words  that 
were  once  English  but  are  now  distinctively  Scotch.  Even  in  Shaks- 
peare's  day  they  were  not  all  extinct ;  and  the  language  was,  for  that 
reason,  more  fit  to  be  used  by  him  than  at  present.  That  Milton  felt 
the  great  loss  it  had  suffered  by  their  disuse  is  proved  by  the  efforts 
he  made  to  reintroduce  several  terms  of  this  kind.  For  example, 
charm  in  its  primary  acceptation,  that  of  a  substantive  formed  from  the 
preterite  of  chir7n  (Anglo-Saxon  cyrmafi),  to  sing  as  a  bird  ;  dight 
(Saxon  dihfan) ;  and  uncouth  in  its  real  sense  of  unknown  —  words  that 
are  unintelligible  to  or  misunderstood  by  uneducated  Americans  and 
Englishmen,  but  which  any  Scotch  peasant  would  take  in  their  true 
sense  directl}^ 

In  various  corners  and  rural  localities  of  England,  also,  these 
lingual  relics  may  be  met  with.  In  each  county  more  or  less  of  them 
remain ;  and  the  various  Provincial  Vocabularies  and  Dictionaries 
published  in  that  country  afford  a  wide  field  for  their  study.  The 
peculiar  pronunciation  that  prevails  in  English  country  districts  inter- 
poses an  obstacle  ;  but  any  one  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  can  easily  trace  out  the  words  through  the  disguises 
of  sound.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  is  the  now 
provincial  word  cle7n,  or  clam,  a  remnant  of  the  Saxon  verb  clemmian, 
which  primarily  had    the  meaning  since  usurped  by  starve.     Starve 
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originally  meant  to  die  (or,  transitively,  to  kill)  in  any  way,  but 
particularly  by  cold  ;  Milton  using  it  in  this  sense  when  he  says  — 

"  From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Tiieir  soft,  ethereal  warmth." 

Clem  seems  to  have  survived  in  English  literature  down  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  ;  Massinger  and  Ben  Jonson  both  using  it.  But  when  a 
speaker  at  Manchester  during  our  war  said  (with  the  oratory  of  a 
Bombastes  Furioso),  "  Let  us  all  clem  rather  than  help  the  cause  of 
slaverv,"  the  term  required  translation  in  the  newspapers. 

Children  in  their  games  and  plays  have  unwittingly  borne  a  part  in 
the  work  of  preserving  obsolete  words.  The  verb  clepe,  to  name  or 
designate,  which  still  survived  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  of  which  the 
past  participle  y-clept  yet  remains,  is,  according  to  HalliwelVs  Archaic 
Dictionary,  commonly  employed  in  the  way  mentioned,  by  boys  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  ;  so  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  old 
Saxon  verb  clepan  is  now  used,  is  by  boys  to  clepe  or  call  the  sides  in 
a  game. 

We  have  all  heard  the  excited  shouts  of  "  Fen  *  picks  !  "  "  Fen 
anys  ! "  "  First  in  fats  !  "  etc.,  with  which  the  youngsters  in  the  streets 
accompany  the  arduous  exertions  they  call  play.  Leaving  out  the 
cabalistic  expression  "  Hoodleaddies,"  which  bears  evident  marks  of 
juvenile  invention,  these  technical  terms  of  the  art,  trade,  and  mystery 
of  playing  marbles  are  generally  real  English  words,  many  of  them  of 
great  antiquity.  Taking  as  an  example  the  one  most  commonly  used, 
fen,  a  word  implying  admonitory  prohibition,  we  may  trace  it  back  to 
the  once  popular  fend,  to  hinder,  prevent,  or  keep  off.  Locke  uses  the 
verb  intransitively,  and  Dryden  says  — 

"  With  fern  beneatli  to  fend  the  bitter  cold." 

Strange  to  say,  even  our  own  comparatively  new  country  presents 
special  instances  of  this  fossiliferous  nature.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his 
valuable  and  interesting  Dictionary  of  Americanisffis,  shows  such  to  be 
the  case,  and  gives  examples  in  point. 

These  verbal  fossils  afford  a  rich  field  for  investigation  to  the 
philological  student;  and  anyone  pursuing  the  subject  cannot  fail 
to  see  how  well  they  deserve  resuscitation  and  restoration  to  an 
honorable  place  in  the  language.  The  fact  that  they  have  so  long 
preserved  their  existence  in  spite  of  their  disuse  in  literature  and  by 
the  generality  of  the  people,  shows  their  inherent  vitality  and  real 
usefulness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  re- 
introduce these  words  and  place  them  in  their  original  positions.  It 
may  be  objected  that  Milton  and  other  great  writers  of  former  days 
endeavored  in  vain  to  accomplish  this  same  object.  But  circumstances 
have  undergone  a  very  radical  change  since  then,  and  the  literature 

*[The  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  England  seems  to  be  "fain."  At  least  we  find  it  so 
spelled  in  the  following  recently  published  anecdote  of  the  actor  John  Philip  Kemble: — "One 
day  walking  down  Park-lane  with  his  friend  Boaden,  they  came  upon  some  chimney-sweep  boys 
playing  marbles.  'Do  you  know,  Boaden,'  said  he,  'that  1  think  taw  the  best  thing  I  play?' 
Boaden  laughed;  but  Kemble,  instantly  taking  up  a  marble  the  farthest  from  the  ring,  called 
out  '  Fain  dribbluig  I '  and  knuckling  down  struck  out  sharply  a  distant  marble  at  which  he 
aimed.  He  rose  in  great  glee  .it  finding  his  skill  still  .surviving,  and  dropping  a  shilling  into  the 
ring,  passed  grandly  on."  Faiu  dribbling  here  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  to /in  sneaks  in  the 
Baltimore  idtom. —  Ed.] 
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of  the  language  has  now  gained  so  strong  and  general  an  influence 
over  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people  that  the  plan  is  undoubtedly 
practicable.  All  that  is  necessary  for  its  accomplishment  is  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  everywhere 
who  honor  and  appreciate  our  noble  common  language,  and  desire 
the  preservation  of  its  best  elements.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may 
hope  that  the  words  and  phrases  used  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to 
convey  their  grand  and  glorious  conceptions,  as  well  as  those  employed 
by  the  makers  of  our  English  Bible,  instead  of  growing  gradually 
obsolete  and  old-fashioned,  shall  become  familiar  and  intelligible  to 
all,  and  be  misunderstood  by  none. 

W.  W.  Crane. 
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THE  specimens  described  in  this  paper  were  found  in  some 
muddy  Vv-ater,  in  which  a  very  small  turtle  had  been  basking 
for  some  time,  and  had  at  last  died.  The  same  water  also  contained 
many  other  interesting  animals,  a  description  of  v/hich  I  reserve  for 
another  paper. 

These  creatures  are  by  far  the  most  active  of  all  the  microscopic 
inhabitants  of  the  watery  world,  their  motion  being  as  rapid  as 
lightning  —  too  quick  for  sight  as  they  leap  through  the  water.  Their 
eye  is  deep  red,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  generally 
considered  as  a  single  eye  or  a  group  of  ocelli ;  neither  of  which 
opinions  is  correct,  their  eye  being  a  double  eye,  resembling  two 
triangles  or  pyramids  in  contact  at  their  bases,  and  with  their  apices 
directed  anteriorly  when  seen  from  the  back,  a  side  view  giving  an 
oval  form.  Though  I  have  never  seen  a  description  of  these,  I  think 
them  a  species  of  cyclops  of  the  Lophyropodous  tribe  of  Entomos- 
traca. 

One  of  the  forms  observed  is  quite  peculiar.  They  have  two  pairs 
of  legs  on  either  side  ;  the  front  are  just  opposite  the  eye,  and  are 
bowed  or  convex  anteriorly,  thick  and  strong,  and  quite  long.  The 
next  pair  originate  just  behind  these,  and  are  rather  rudimentary. 
The  hindmost  pair  have  their  origin  opposite  the  first  ring  (of  which 
rings  there  are  three),  and  are  not  quite  so  long  nor  so  massive  as  the 
front  pair.     Ths  third  pair,  just  in  front  of  these,  are  also  rudimentary. 
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All  these  legs  are  armed  with  brush-like  appendages  or  fingers,  quite 
long  and  numerous.  The  tail  and  abdomen  come  out  of  the  third 
ring,  massive  for  a  short  distance,  then  bifurcating  and  projecting  to 
a  considerable  length,  tapering  regularly  to  a  point,  the  sides  armed 
with  fine  setae  pointing  backwards.  Their  bodies  seem  to  be  gelati- 
noid,  like  the  rotifera,  and  quite  as  translucent.  They  have  no  shell 
covering  and  no  antennce.  The  vent  is  situated  near  the  bifurcation, 
in  what  is  called  by  some  authors  the  abdomen,  though  this  projection 
presents  a  meagre  appearance  for  an  abdomen  in  comparison  with  the 
head  and  thorax,  which  are  large,  the  broadest  part  being  in  front  of 
the  middle.  The  head  is  a  continuation  of  the  thorax,  rounded,  and 
with  nothing  to  indicate  a  neck.  There  are  three  pairs  of  ovoid  lobes 
on  each  side  in  the  posterior  region,  distinctly  seen  in  certain  posi- 
tions. These  animals  have  enormous  strength,  darting  with  lightning 
velocity  for  a  great  distance,  sweei^ing  every  obstacle  out  of  the  way. 

The  descriptions  given  in  Carpenter  do  not  apply  to  these  at  all,  as 
they  are  very  different  in  many  respects.  There  were  several  observed 
which  differed  from  the  rest  in  some  respects,  though  evidently  of  the 
same  genus.  These  had  the  same  number  of  rings  on  the  body,  the 
body  and  eyes  the  same,  the  forelegs  originating  at  the  same  point, 
and  massive  as  in  the  others,  but  they  were  without  the  brush  appen- 
dage at  the  end,  having  instead  a  few  short  bristles  similar  to  those 
which  covered  the  leg  its  whole  length.  They  had  several  pairs  of 
legs,  or  rather  tufted  feet  or  paddles,  with  the  brush-like  terminus. 
The  abdominal  tail  is  quite  difterent  ;  much  longer,  with  five  distinct 
rings  or  joints,  the  fleshy  portion  bifurcating  for  some  distance,  with 
one  very  long  bristly  terminus  on  each  bifurcation,  also  one  a  little 
shorter  and  two  more  quite  short,  all  bearded  on  the  sides.  Several 
yellowish  oil  globules  were  discernible  in  the  dorsal  region.  The 
whole  abdomen  and  thorax  were  kept  in  continual  motion.  When 
they  were  swimming  or  walking  with  their  back  towards  me,  only  the 
forelegs  could  be  seen  to  their  full  extent,  and  of  the  others  only  the 
brush-appendage  of  the  pair  next  the  front  could  be  partially  seen. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  any  external  ovary.  The  vent  is 
situated  in  the  forks  of  the  tail,  and  the  dejections,  which  are  con- 
siderable in  quantity,  retain  their  form  for  a  long  time  in  the  water 
without  disintegration. 

As  I  have  said,  these  creatures  have  neither  the  antennje  nor  the 
brush-like  appendage  to  the  tail  shown  in  Carpenter's  drawings  ;  but 
instead,  the  bristle-like  terminus  already  mentioned.  Their  head  and 
thorax  are  massive  compared  to  the  tail-like  abdomen  j  there  is  no 
neck,  the  head  and  thorax  being  all  one,  and  the  region  where  there 
might  be  a  neck  being  the  broadest  part ;  the  three  posterior  rings  or 
segments  being  the  distinguishing  difierence  in  their  bodies.  They 
have  mandibles  or  jaws,  which  however  I  could  not  sufficiently  make 
out  to  justify  an  attempt  at  description.  I  could  not  distinguish  any 
shell,  unless  the  rings  be  regarded  as  such.  Although  classed  by 
authors  as  crustaceous,  their  bodies  appear  to  be  gelatinoid,  as 
much  so  as  any  of  the  rotifer  tribe. 

S.  P.  Cutler,  M.  D. 
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THE   SUN'S    CORONA. 


NE  after  another  the  mysterious  problems  presented  by  the 
sun  to  man's  contemplation  have  been  solved  by  astronomers. 
We  have  learned  what  are  the  substances  which  compose  his  giant 
bulk.  We  know  much  respecting  the  condition  in  which  those  sub- 
stances exist.  The  strange  red  prominences  which  are  seen  round  the 
black  disc  of  the  moon  in  total  eclipse,  "  like  garnets  round  a  brooch 
of  jet,"  have  not  only  been  interpreted,  but  our  astronomers,  calling 
in  to  their  aid  the  subtle  powers  of  the  most  wonderful  instrument  o"f 
research  yet  devised  by  man,  have  been  enabled  to  discern  these 
objects  when  the  sun  is  shining  with  full  splendour  in  the  heavens  — 
nay,  even  to  measure. their  motion,  and  to  gauge  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  gases  which  compose  their  substance.  But  one  great  problem 
yet  remains  unsolved.  When  the  sun's  orb  is  hidden  in  total  eclipse, 
there  bursts  suddenly  into  view  a  crown  or  glory  of  light,  resemblino- 
the  nimbus  which  painters  place  around  the  heads  of  saints.  Some- 
times presenting  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  circular  halo,  at  others - 
radiated  and  even  irregular  in  aspect,  this  striking  phenomenon  had' 
long  attracted  the  attention  and  invited  the  curiosity  of  astronomers. 
But  recently,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  information  obtained  respect- 
ing the  sun's  substance  and  the  coloured  flames  which  play  over  his 
surface,  the  corona  has  been  regarded  with  a  new  and  much  greater 
interest.  There  is,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  no  problem  in  astronomy 
which  attracts  so  much  attention,  or  whose  solution  would  be  hailed 
more  eagerly.  It  is  not  concealed,  that  though  the  expedition  which 
is  to  set  forth  to  view  the  eclipse  of  next  December  will  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  renewing,  and  probably  improving  upon,  the  re- 
searches made  into  the  other  phenomena  of  total  eclipses,  yet  its  main 
object  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  corona. 
If  no  new  information  shall  have  been  obtained,  during  the  coming 
eclipse,  respecting  this  singular  solar  appendage,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  astronomers  that  the  primary  object  of  the  expedition  has  remained 
unachieved. 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  therefore,  to  have  some  account  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  already  made  upon  the  corona,  and  to 
consider,  though  but  briefly,  the  chief  theories  which  have  been  put 
forward  in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  corona  was  known  to  astronomers  long  before  those  coloured 
prominences  which  have  recently  received  so  much  attention.  It  has 
even  been  supposed  that  Philostratus  refers  to  the  appearance  of  this 
object  where  he  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  ApoUonius.,  that  "  there  appeared 
in  the  heavens  " — shortly  before  the  death  of  Domitian — "a  prodigy 
of  the  following  nature  —  a  certain  corona,  resembling  the  iris,  sur- 
rounded the  orb  of  the  sun  and  obscured  his  light."  One  might  con- 
ceive that  there  was  no  reference  here  to  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  • 
46 
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but  Philostratus  remarks  farther  on,  that  the  darkness  was  like  that  of 
night,  a  circumstance  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  a  solar  eclipse  had 
taken  place. 

It  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  often 
misled  the  observers  of  total  eclipses  to  sujDpose  that,  in  reality,  a 
portion  of  the  sun  had  remained  uncovered.  Kepler  was  at  the  pains 
to  write  a  treatise  to  prove  that  certain  eclipses,  supposed  to  be  only 
annular,  had,  in  reality,  been  total.  A  year  after  he  had  published 
this  treatise,  he  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  total 
eclipse  visible  at  Naples  in  1605,  respecting  which  he  remarks,  that 
"the  whole  body  of  the  sun  was  completely  covered  for  a  short  time, 
but  around  it  there  shone  a  brilliant  light  of  a  reddish  hue  and  uniform 
breadth,  which  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavens." 

From  this  time  scarcely  a  single  total  eclipse  has  occurred,  during 
which  the  aspect  and  dimensions  of  the  corona  have  not  been  noted. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  various  observations  which 
have  thus  been  recorded.  For  our  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
select  those  accounts  which  indicate  the  most  important  peculiarities 
of  the  corona,  and  especially  those  which  may  help  us  to  ascertain  the 
real  nature  of  the  object. 

One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  nature  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Wyberd  of  the  total  eclipse  of  March  29,  1652.  "  When  the  sun  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  crescent  of  light,"  he  remarks,  "  the  moon  all  at 
once  threw  herself  within  the  margin  of  the  solar  disc  " —  (a  peculiarity 
which  has  been  observed  under  favourable  circumstances  by  others, 
and  is,  of  course,  only  apparent) — "with  such  agility,  that  she  seemed 
to  revolve  like  an  upper  millstone,  aftbrding  a  pleasant  spectacle  of 
rotary  motion.  In  reality,  however,  the  sun  Avas  totally  eclipsed,  and 
the  appearance  was  due  to  a  corona  of  light  round. the  moon,  arising 
from  some  unknown  cause.  It  had  a  uniform  breadth  of  half  a  digit, 
or  a  third  of  a  digit  at  least ;  it  emitted  a  bright  and  radiating  light, 
and  appeared  concentric  with  the  sun  and  moon  "  when  the  centres  of 
the  two  discs  were  at  their  nearest. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the  corona  on  this 
occasion  was  far  less  than  during  many  modern  eclipses ;  in  fact,  Dr. 
Wyberd's  account  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  only  noticed  the 
brighter  part  of  the  corona  which  lies  close  by  the  black  disc  of  the 
moon.  Otherwise  the  extent  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion  was 
exceptionally  small.  Strangely  enough,  the  next  account  we  have  to 
refer  to  assigns  to  the  corona  an  exceptionally  large  extension  from 
the  sun. 

During  the  eclipse  of  May  12,  1706,  MM.  Plantade  and  Capie's 
saw  a  very  bright  ring  of  white  light  surrounding  the  eclipsed  sun, 
and  extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's 
apparent  diameter.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  that  brighter  portion 
of  the  corona  which  Dr.  Wyberd  saw.  Outside  this  brilliant  ring  of 
light  a  fainter  light  was  seen,  which  faded  off  insensibly  until  —  at  a 
distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  about  eight  times  his  apparent  diameter 
—  the  light  was  lost  in  the  obscure  background  of  the  sky. 

This  observation  serves  very  well  to  indicate  the  interest  and  import- 
ance attaching  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  corona. 
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We  shall  see  presently  that  a  question  exists  whether  the  corona  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  solar  appendage,  or,  on  the  other,  a  phenomenon  due 
merely  to  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  our  own  atmosphere. 
The  observation  just  described,  would  in  the  one  case  indicate  that 
the  object  has  a  real  extension  enormously  exceeding  that  of  any 
known  celestial  object  —  save  perhaps  the  tails  of  certain  comets  — 
while  in  the  other  case,  the  corona  would  have  no  more  scientific 
importance  than  those  long  radial  beams  formed  by  the  light  of  the 
sun  shining  through  a  bank  of  clouds.  Enormous  as  is  the  bulk  of 
the  sun  —  so  enormous  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  sinks  into  utter 
nothingness  by  comparison  —  the  actual  extent  of  space  filled  by  the 
coronal  light  on  the  former  supposition,  could  exceed  the  volume  of 
the  sun  more  than  two  thousand  times  ! 

It  is  not  without  some  little  shame  that  astronomers  refer  to  the 
great  total  eclipse  of  17 15.  Although  this  eclipse  was  visible  in 
England,  and  though  it  occurred  in  the  time  of  so  great  an  astronomer 
as  Halley,  no  adequate  preparations  were  made  for  observing  it. 
Coates,  indeed  —  a  practical  astronomer,  whose  observations  would 
have  had  a  high  value  —  was  "  oppressed  with  too  much  companv," 
Halley  tells  us,  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  eclipse.  Halley  himself 
made  a  few  common-place  notes  on  the  jihenomena  presented  by  the 
totally  eclipsed  sun,  but  we  learn  nothing  new  from  them  respecting 
the  corona. 

Nor  were  the  French  astronomers  more  energetic  in  1724.  But  one 
observation  made  by  Maraldi  is  worth  noticing.  He  perceived  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  the  corona  was  clearly  broader  on  the 
side  towards  which  the  moon  was  advancing  than  on  the  opposite  side, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  eclipse  the  reverse  was  the  case.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  since  the  moon 
thus  seemed  to  traverse  the  corona  precisely  as  she  traversed  the  sun. 

The  observation  made  by  Maraldi  was  confirmed  by  several  who 
observed  the  total  eclipse  of  1733  in  Sweden.  A  special  interest 
attaches  to  this  eclipse,  because  instead  of  being  observed  only  by 
astronomers,  it  was  watched  by  a  large  number  of  persons  invited  to 
the  work  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sweden.  As  many  of  those  who 
propose  to  join  the  expedition  to  view  the  eclipse  of  next  December 
have  decided  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
corona,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  such  observations  are  likely 
to  add  to  our  knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  Swedish  narrative  is 
most  encouraging.  At  Catherinesholm,  the  pastor  of  Forshem  noticed 
that  the  ring  of  light  which  appeared  round  the  black  disc  of  the 
moon  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  an  observation  confirmed  by  Vallerius, 
another  pastor,  who  noticed,  however,  that  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sun  the  ring  appeared  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  pastor  of 
Smoland  states  that  "  during  the  total  obscuration  the  edge  of  the 
moon's  disc  resembled  gilded  brass,  and  that  the  faint  ring  around  it 
emitted  rays  in  an  upward  as  well  as  in  a  downward  direction,  similar 
to  those  seen  beneath  the  sun  when  a  shower  of  rain  is  impending." 
The  mathematical  lecturer  in  the  Academy  of  Charlestadt,  M.  Edstrom, 
observed  these  rays  with  special  attention,  and  remarks  respecting 
them  that   "they  plainly  maintained   the  same  position  until  thev 
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vanished  along  with  the  ring  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  sun."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ring  as  seen  at  Lincopia  seemed  to  have  no  rays. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  this  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
corona,  as  seen  at  different  stations,  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  air, 
tlie  eyesight  of  the  observer,  or  other  such  causes.  For  clearly,  if  the 
observer  at  Lincopia  saw  an  object  really  different  from  that  seen  by 
Edstrom,  it  would  follow  that  the  corona  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere  and  not  a  solar  appendage.  On  other  occasions  a  like 
difference  has  been  recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona  as  seen  at 
different  stations  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  observations  which 
seem  calculated  to  resolve  the  question  just  suggested,  until  the  great 
total  eclipse  observed  last  year  in  America.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
whatever  theory  of  the  corona  we  adopt,  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere might  be  expected  to  affect  the  aspect  of  the  ring.  For  obviously 
this  would  happen  if  the  coronal  light  is  merely  due  to  the  illumination 
of  our  atmosphere  ;  while,  if  the  light  comes  from  beyond  our  atmo- 
sphere, it  would  still  be  brighter  or  fainter  according  as  the  air  was 
more  or  less  clear.  The  only  convincing  form  of  evidence  would  be 
such  as  showed  that  some  peculiarity  of  figure,  noticed  when  the 
ring  was  seen  under  unfavourable  atmospheric  conditions,  remained 
recognisable  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  in  the  apparent  extent 
of  the  ring,  when  seen  at  some  distant  station,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances. 

Now  during  the  great  eclipse  of  last  year,  very  remarkable  evidence 
was  given,  fulfilling  these  very  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  astronomers  who  observed  the  eclipse  along 
the  whole  path  of  the  shadow,  from  where  it  first  fell  upon  America 
far  in  the  North-west  to  the  point  where  it  left  the  American  continent 
and  fell  upon  the  Atlantic,  noticed  the  singularly  quadrilateral  aspect 
of  the  corona.  This  was  not  only  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
by  telescopists  ;  and  in  one  instance  photography  recorded  the  pecu- 
liarity most  satisfactorily.  But  this  four-cornered  aspect  belonged  only 
to  a  portion  of  the  coronal  light  lying  relatively  close  to  the  sun.  The 
most  distant  corner  of  the  four  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  moon's  disc 
scarcely  exceeding  half  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Outside  the 
cornered  figure  lay  a  faint  glare  of  light  which  seemed  to  most  observers 
to  merge  uniformly  and  gradually  into  the  dark  tints  of  the  sky  far 
away  from  the  eclipsed  sun. 

But  there  was  one  party  of  observers  who  were  stationed  above 
those  lower  and  denser  regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  most 
effective  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  light,  and  especially  of  light  so 
faint  as  that  which  comes  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  corona.  General 
Myer,  Colonel  Winthrop,  and  others  ascended  to  the  summit  of  White 
Top  Mountain,  near  Abingdon  in  Virginia,  and  thence,  at  a  height  of 
some  5500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immersed  so  much 
more  deeply  in  the  shadow  of  the  moon  than  the  observers  at  lower 
levels,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  imposing  phenomena 
presented  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  account  they  give  of 
the  corona  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  most  instructive. 
"  To  the  unaided  eye,"  says  General  Myer,  "  the  eclipse  presented, 
during  the  total  obscuration,  a  vision  magnificent  beyond  description. 
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As  a  centre  stood  the  full  and  intensely  black  disc  of  the  moon 
surrounded  by  an  aureola  of  soft  bright  light,  through  which  shot  out, 
as  if  from  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  straight  massive  silvery 
rays,  seeming  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  diaineters  of  the  lunar  disc ;  the  whole  spectacle  showing 
as  upon  a  background  of  diffused  rose-coloured  light  .  .  .  The  silvery 
rays  luere  longest  and  most  prominent  at  four  points  of  the  circH?nference 
—  two  upon  the  upper,  and  two  upon  the  lower  portion,  apparently 
equidistant  from  each  other  .  .  .  giving  the  spectacle  a  quadrilateral 
form.  The  angles  of  the  quadrangle  were  about  opposite  the  north- 
eastern, north-western,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  points  of  the 
disc  "  (an  arrangement  corresponding  precisely  with  the  observations 
made  at  lower  levels).  "  There  was  no  motion  of  the  rays  —  they 
seemed  concentric." 

Nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  could  be  more  convincing  than  the 
evidence  given  by  this  observation.  The  radial  extensions  which,  to 
the  observer  near  the  sea-level,  reached  only  to  a  distance  from  the 
moon's  edge  equalling  about  half  the  moon's  diameter,  were  recognised 
at  the  higher  station  as  rays  four  times  as  long.  The  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  blotting  out,  so  to  speak,  the  fainter  portions  of  the 
corona  is  thus  made  manifest, —  and  so  far  the  evidence  strongly 
favours  (to  say  the  least)  the  supposition  that  the  corona  is  something 
lying  much  farther  from  us  than  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  records  of  earlier  eclipses.  Strangely 
enough  the  next  we  have  to  deal  with  corresponds  very  closely  with 
the  American  eclipse  of  last  year  as  respects  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  corona.  "  The  most  remarkable  feature  exhibited  by  the 
corona,"  remarks  Professor  Grant,  speaking  of  the  eclipse  of  February, 
1766,  "consisted  of  four  luminous  expansions,  separated  from  each 
other  by  equal  intervals." 

The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Antonio  d' Alloa,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  corona  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  1778.  He  states  that  "five  or  six  seconds  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  total  obscuration,  a  brilliant  luminous  circle  was 
seen  surrounding  the  moon,  which  became  more  vivid  as  the  centre  of 
that  body  continued  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  sun.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse,  its  breadth  was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  moon's 
diameter.  There  appeared  issuing  from  it  a  great  number  of  rays  of 
unequal  length,  which  could  be  discerned  to  a  distance  equal  to  the 
lunar  diameter.  It  seemed  to  be  indued  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
which  caused  it  to  resemble  a  firework  turning  round  its  centre.  The 
colour  of  the  light  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  ring.  Towards  the  margin  of  the  lunar  disc'it  appeared  of  a 
reddish  hue  ;  then  it  changed  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  from  the  middle  to 
the  outer  border  the  3'ellow  gradually  became  fainter  until  at  length  it 
seemed  almost  quite  white." 

Passing  over  several  intermediate  eclipses,  we  come  to  the  great 
eclipse  of  1842,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  astro- 
nomers of  all  nations  who  took  part  in  observing  it. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  records  of  this  eclipse,  is  the  very 
wide  range  of  difference  in  the  estimates  of  the  extent  attained  by  the 
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coronal  ring.  M.  Petit,  at  Montpellier,  estimated  the  width  of  the 
corona  at  barely  one-fourth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Francis  Baily  — 
it  was  during  this  eclipse,  by  the  way,  that  the  phenomenon  known  as 
"  Baily's  Beads  "  was  first  observed  with  attention  —  considered  that 
the  corona  was  about  twice  as  wide.  To  Otto  Struve,  the  eminent 
Prussian  observer,  the  corona  seemed  yet  wider,  falling  little  short  of 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter  in  extension. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  these  discrepancies  between  the  observa- 
tions of  modern  astronomers  of  repute  for  accuracy  and  observing 
skill.  It  shows  that  the  differences  recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the 
corona  are  not  due  to  such  errors  as  unpractised  observers  might  be 
expected  to  make.  We  shall  presently  see  the  importance  of  thus 
separating  truthful  from  untrustworthy  observations. 

Arago  made  a  similar  observation  during  the  progress  of  this 
eclipse.  He  remarked  in  one  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the  corona, 
"  a  luminous  spot  composed  of  jets  entwined  in  each  other,  and  re- 
sembling in  appearance  a  hank  of  threads  in  disorder."  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  this  may  have  been.  It  would  almost  seem  to 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  a  view  recently  put  forward,  that  the  light 
of  the  corona  comes  from  innumerable  streams  of  meteors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  corona  during  this  eclipse  were  estimated  by 
the  younger  Struve  as  nearly  eight  times  the  moon's  apparent  diameter 
in  length  ;  the  first  instance,  be  it  noted,  in  which  a  modern  observa- 
tion has  confirmed  the  account  given  by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capie's  in 
1706. 

In  185 1  the  Astronomer-Royal  had  a  second  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  solar  corona.  It  affords  interesting  evidence  of  the 
variability  in  the  appearance  of  this  object  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  observed,  that  Mr.  Airy  recognised  a  distinct 
difference  not  merely  in  the  extent  but  in  the  figure  of  the  corona  on 
this  occasion.  He  says,  "The  corona  was  far  broader  than  that 
which  I  saw  in  1842.  Roughly  speaking,  its  breadth  was  little  less 
than  the  moon's  diameter,  but  its  outline  was  very  irregular.  I  did 
not  notice  any  beams  projecting  from  it  which  deserved  notice  as 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  others,  but  the  whole  was  beamy, 
radiated  in  structure,  and  terminated  —  though  very  indefinitely  —  in 
a  way  which  reminded  me  of  the  ornament  frequently  placed  round  a 
mariner's  compass.  Its  colour  was  white,  or  resembling  that  of 
Venus.  I  saw  no  flickering  or  unsteadiness  of  light.  It  was  not 
separated  from  the  moon  by  any  dark  ring,  nor  had  it  any  annular 
structure.  It  looked  like  a  radiated  luminous  cloud  behind  the 
moon." 

In  i860  the  Astronomer-Royal  again  witnessed  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  again,  his  evidence 
respecting  the  corona  assigns  to  it  a  figure  resembling,  "  with  some 
irregularities,  the  ornament  round  a  compass-card." 

And  now  we  are  approaching,  or,  rather,  we  have  already  reached 
the  era  when  other  modes  of  research  than  mere  telescopic  observa- 
tion were  to  be  applied  to  this  perplexing  phenomenon.  In  i860,  Mr. 
De  la  Rue  and  the  Padre   Secchi   succeeded   in   photographing  the 
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eclipsed  sun ;  and  though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  corona  is  dis- 
cernible in  their  photographs,  yet  it  is  quite  evident,  on  a  careful 
comparison  of  pictures  taken  at  stations  widely  separated,  that  at 
least  the  brighter  portion  of  the  corona  belongs  to  the  sun.  Where 
the  coronal  radiance  is  brightest  or  extends  farthest  in  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's  pictures,  there  also  in  F.  Secchi's  can  be  recognised  corres- 
ponding peculiarities. 

Then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  came  the  great  eclipse  of  August, 
1868,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  apply  the  powers  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  the  interpretation  of  the  corona.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
circumstance,  by-the-bye,  that  the  results  of  so  important  an  observa- 
tion as  Major  Tennant's  spectroscopic  study  of  the  corona  should  be 
quite  commonly  misquoted  —  but  so  it  is.  We  have  before  us  as  we 
write,  his  own  statement,  in  which  are  the  vs'ords  (italicised),  "What  I 
saw  was  undoubtedly  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  I  saw  no  lines;" 
followed  by  the  remark,  "there  may  have  been  dark  lines,  of  course, 
but  with  so  faint  a  spectrum  ....  they  might  escape  notice."  Yet 
in  Roscoe's  most  valuable  treatise  on  spectrum  analysis  there  occur 
the  words,  "  jNIajor  Tennant  states  that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is 
the  ordinary  solar  spectrum ; "  and  the  American  astonomers  who 
observed  the  eclipse  of  last  year  repeat  the  statement,  commenting 
with  surprise  on  the  fact  that  they  could  see  no  dark  lines  in  the 
coronal  spectrum. 

The  distinction  between  what  Major  Tennant  actually  saw  and 
what  he  is  supposed  to  have  seen  is  most  important.  If  the  corona 
gave  a  spectrum  resembling  the  sun's,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  light  of  the  corona  was  simply  reflected  sunlight.  But 
if  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  shows  no  dark  lines,  we  can  no  longer 
suppose  this.  A  burning  solid  gives  a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  of  this 
sort,  without  dark  lines  ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  proved,  it  would 
at  least  be  rendered  probable,  were  this  the  nature  of  the  coronal 
spectrum,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  comes  from  actually  incandes- 
cent substances. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  American  astronomers  would  have  obtained 
decisive  results ;  but  a  new  source  of  perplexity  was  introduced  by 
their  observations.  They  satisfied  themselves  that  the  coronal  spec- 
trum really  is  continuous,  for  the}^  observed  it  under  conditions  which 
removed  all  the  doubts  referred  to  by  Major  Tennant.  But  super- 
posed upon  the  faint  rainbow-tinted  streak  they  saw  bright  lines. 
Professor  Harkness  saw  one  line  onl}^,  but  Professor  Young  saw 
three. 

Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
spectral  bright  line  to  understand  the  strange  significance  of  this  new 
observation.  A  glowing  vapour  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  But 
surprising  as  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  corona  consists,  either 
v>'holly  or  in  part,  of  glowing  vapour,  it  is  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  vapour  indicated  by  the  coronal  bright  lines  that  the  most 
startling  result  of  all  is  suggested.  One  of  the  bright  lines  corres- 
ponds in  place  with  a  line  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  the  glowing 
vapour  of  iron.  This  metal,  which  requires  so  intense  a  heat  for  its 
liquefaction,  and,  therefore,  a  yet  more  tremendous  heat  to  vaporise 
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it,  would  actually  seem  (from  the  evidence)  to  be  present  in  the  form 
of  glowing  vapour  in  the  sun's  corona.  Here  are  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Harkness  —  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  spec- 
troscopic analysis  —  announcing  his  acceptance  of  a  conclusion  as 
probable,  which  is  so  startling  that  we  could  not  venture  to  leave  it  on 
record  without  such  confirmation,  lest  haply  the  reader  should  regard 
it  as  simply  arising  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  evidence : — "  I 
consider  the  conclusion  highly  probable,  if  not  actually  proved,  that 
the  corona  is  a  very  rarefied  self-luminous  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
sun,  and,  perhaps,  principally  composed  of  the  incandescent  vapour 
of  iron."  And  what  renders  the  conclusion  so  much  the  more  re- 
markable is  that  Professor  Harkness  has  adduced  evidence  to  show 
that  the  heat  of  the  summits  of  the  coloured  prominences  is  such  as 
vv'ould  be  insufficient  to  vaporise  iron.  The  corona  would  be  less 
heated,  one  would  suppose,  than  the  prominences  which  lie  so  much 
nearer  to  the  sun. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  astronomers  and  physicists  have 
made  upon  the  corona.  We  have  indicated  in  passing  some  of  the 
theories  suggested  by  special  observations,  but  we  have  now  to  inquire 
what  are  the  general  results  to  which  this  series  of  researches,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  appears  to  tend. 

The  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  by  astronomers  in  ex- 
planation of  the  solar  corona  are  not  many  in  number,  and  some  of 
them  need  not  occupy  us  for  any  length  of  time,  as  modern  researches 
have  practically  disposed  of  them. 

The  theory  that  the  corona  is  due  to  a  lunar  atmosphere  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  the  eminent  astronomers  Kepler  and  Halley. 
It  is  probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  even  more  confident  of 
its  truth  than  he  actually  was,  had  it  not  been  that  the  opinion  of  his 
great  friend  Newton  was  opposed  to  this  theory.  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  the  interpretation  placed  upon  Halley's  remark  that  "  the  con- 
trary sentiments  of  one  whose  judgment  he  should  always  revere"' 
caused  him  to  feel  doubtful  as  to  Kepler's  theory. 

We  now  know  quite  certainly  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere 
which  could  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  corona.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  moon  has  any  atmosphere  at  all ;  but  most  assuredly  if 
she  have  any  it  must  be  very  limited  in  extent.  When  the  moon 
passes  ov^er  a  star,  the  disappearance  of  the  star  is  quite  sudden  ; 
there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  that  gradual  diminution  of  the  star's  light 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  recognised  if  the  moon  had  an  atmo- 
sphere of  appreciable  extent. 

The  French  astronomers  La  Hire  and  De  Lisle  put  forward  two 
theories,  which  may  also  be  dismissed  as  untenable  in  the  presence  of 
recent  researches.  According  to  each  theory,  the  ajDpearance  of  the 
corona  is  caused  by  an  action  on  the  sun's  rays,  that  action  taking 
place  at  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc  —  the  difference  between  the  two 
theories  being  that  La  Hire  ascribed  the  action  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  moon's  surface  and  their  power  of  reflecting  the  solar  rays,  while 
De  Lisle  supposed  that  the  sun's  rays  were  diffracted  at  the  moon's 
^dge.  We  owe  to  Baden  Powell  and  Sir  David  Brewster  the  disproof 
of  T>e  Lisle's  theory,  De  Lisle  himself  having  disposed  of  La  Hire's. 
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There  remain,  then,  only  those  two  theories  to  consider,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  divide  the  attention  of  astronomers.  According  to 
one  the  corona  is  a  true  solar  appendage,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  universe ;  according  to  the  other  the  corona  is 
simply  a  terrestrial  phenomenon,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays 
through  our  own  atmosphere.  The  latter  theory  is  that  advanced  by 
M.  Faye,  and  is  supported  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  skilful  solar  spectro- 
scopists ;  the  former  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  the  Astronomer-Royal,  and  has  recently  been  advocated  some- 
what earnestly  in  papers  communicated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  It  is  hoped  that  the  observations  to  be  made  during  the 
eclipse  of  next  December  will  set  the  question  finally  at  rest.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  briefly  consider  the  arguments  adduced  for  and 
against  the  rival  theories. 

We  owe  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer  one 
of  the  most  effective  arguments  against  the  theory  that  the  corona  is 
a  solar  atmosphere.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  corona  be  such  an 
atmosphere,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  upon  the  sun's  surface  corres- 
ponding to  that  pressure  which  our  own  atmosphere  exerts  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  But  then  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  coronal 
atmosphere  would  be  incalculably  greater.  Our  own  atmosphere,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  does  not  extend  much  more  than  100  miles 
above  the  sea-level.  Now  the  corona  is  visible,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  his  own  diameter  — 
setting  aside  all  considerations  of  the  radial  projections.  In  other 
words,  it  certainly  does  not  extend  less  than  850,000  miles  from 
his  surface.  Regarded  as  an  atmosphere,  therefore,  the  corona  is 
certainly  not  less  than  8000  times  as  deep  as  our  own.  On  this 
account  alone  the  pressure  it  would  exert  would  be  enormously 
greater.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  our  air 
would  not  be  merely  doubled  were  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
doubled,  trebled  were  that  height  trebled,  and  so  on,  but  would 
increase  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  If  a  mine  were  sunk  into  the 
earth  in  order  to  measure  the  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  with 
depth,  instead  of  a  depth  of  100  miles  being  required  in  order  to 
have  a  double  pressure,  only  3  1-2  miles  would  be  needed.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  mine  7  miles  deep  the  pressure  would  be  four  times  as 
great  as  at  the  sea-level ;  10  1-2  miles  deep  the  pressure  would  be 
eight  times  as  great ;  14  miles  deep  the  pressure  would  be  sixteen 
times  as  great,  and  so  on,  like  the  expense  of  the  miser's  grave, 
"  doubling  as  we  descend "  for  every  3  1-2  miles.  It  requires  no 
great  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  see  that  the  pressure  at  a  depth  of 
100  miles  or  so  would  be  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  at  the 
sea-level.*  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  inconceivably  great  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  solar  atmosphere  some  Sooo  times  as  deep  as 
ours  would  necessarily  be,  let  the  nature  of  the  gases  composing  it 
be  what  it  may. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  We  have  hitherto  only  compared  the  height 
of  the  supposed  solar  atmosphere  with  that  of  the  earth's.     We  must 

*  The  actual  number  representing  the  proportionate  pressure  would  consist  of  no  less  than 
nine  figures,  being  very  nearly  two  hundred  millions. 
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not  forget  that  the  sun's  attractive  energy  so  enormously  exceeds  the 
earth's  that  even  though  his  atmosphere  were  no  deeper  than  ours  (and 
similarly  constituted)  the  pressure  exerted  on  his  surface  would  be 
enormously  increased.  If  a  man  could  be  placed  on  the  solar  surface, 
his  own  weight  would  crush  him  as  effectually  as  though  while  on  the 
earth  a  weight  of  a  couple  of  tons  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  the  pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere  is  increased  by  the 
enormous  force  with  which  the  sun  drags  towards  himself  every  particle 
composing  that  atmosphere. 

Now  it  happens  that  we  know  quite  well  that  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  real  solar  atmosphere,  even  close  by  the  bright  surface  which 
forms  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  would 
be  if  the  corona  formed  part  of  that  atmosphere.  The  bright  lines 
constituting  the  spectrum  of  the  coloured  prominences  would  be  many 
times  thicker  than  they  are  if  the  pressure  were  so  great ;  for  spectro- 
scopists  have  found,  by  means  of  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory, 
that  with  increase  of  pressure  the  spectral  bright  lines  of  a  gas  increase 
in  thickness. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  conclusive  proof  possible  that  the 
corona  is  not  a  solar  atmosphere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
appendage,  ask  how  it  happens,  if  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
illumination  of  our  own  atmosphere,  that  the  moon  looks  black  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  illumination.  If  our  air  were  illuminated,  its  light 
would  extend  over  the  moon  also  —  since  the  moon  lies  so  far  beyond 
its  limits  ;  whereas  the  moon  is  as  a  dark  disc  on  the  background  of 
the  coronal  light.  This  very  word  background,  obviously  applicable 
to  the  corona  as  actually  seen,  indicates  that  the  source  of  the  coronal 
light  is  beyond  the  moon. 

Here,  then  (to  mention  no  other  considerations),  we  have  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  corona  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere. 

But  then  the  corona  is  clearly  somewhere  and  something.  If  its  light 
come  from  beyond  the  moon,  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  comes  from  the 
sun's  neighbourhood  ;  and  again,  if  the  corona  is  not  a  solar  atmo- 
sphere, vve  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  a  solar  appendage.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  corona  is  due  to  bodies  of  some  sort  travelling 
around  the  sun,  and  by  their  motion  preserved  either  from  falling 
towards  him  (in  which  case  the  corona  would  quickly  disappear)  or 
from  producing  any  pressure  upon  his  surface,  as  an  atmosphere  would. 

Whatever  the  corona  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  regarding  it  as  a  solar 
appendage  —  a  conclusion  which  seems  forced  upon  us  by  the  evidence 
—  it  is  presented  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  imposing  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  of  glory 
for  that  orb  which  sways  the  planets  by  its  attraction,  warms  them  by 
its  fires,  illuminates  them  by  the  splendour  of  its  light,  and  pours  forth 
on  all  of  them  the  electric  and  chemic  influences  which  are  as  necessary 
as  lierht  and  heat  for  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 
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jN  this  October  morn,  soft,  golden,  fair, 

With  toll  of  bells,  the  cannon's  measured  boom, 
Amid  the  pomp  of  Autumn  leaves,  we  bear 
Our  hero  to  the  tomb. 

Virginia  weeps  ;  a  mournful  concourse  comes 
To  do  the  chieftain  homage,  deep,  sincere, 
Yet  not  with  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drums, 
Or  brazen  trumpet's  blare, 

But  bearing  garlands  twined  in  beauty's  bowers, 

And  wet  with  pious  tears  o'er  valor  shed. 
Affection's  sweetest  offering,  choicest  flowers, 
With  which  to  strew  his  bed ; 

A  narrow  vault,  within  devotion's  pile, 

Where  hallowed  memories  clustering  scent  the  air, 
Where  once  at  morn  and  eve  he  trod  its  aisle, 
And  knelt  in  chapel  prayer. 

There  rest,  but  not  alone,  since  near,  in  sight, 

Thy  great  Lieutenant  slumbers,  where  the  showers 
And  dews  keep  green  his  turf,  and  love  doth  write 
His  epitaph  in  flowers. 

There  rest,  O  wearied  one  !   but  not  alone  : 

From  ocean  wave  to  purple  mountain  dell. 
They  sleep  who  bore  thy  banner,  and  unknown 
To  thee  in  battle  fell. 

Arouse,  ye  sleepers  !   from  your  pillows  start ! 

Since  he  who  shared  in  life  your  toil  and  fare, 
Your  loved  commander  comes,  but  with  stilled  heart. 
Your  bed  of  dust  to  share. 

No  more  for  him  or  you  the  midnight  tramp. 

The  bivouac,  the  march  through  sun  and  snows. 
The  .sleepless  post,  the  trench,  and  tented  camp  : 
Yours  now  a  long  repose. 
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No  reveilld  shall  break  his  slumber  deep, 

Nor  tattoo  with  alarm  there  smite  his  ears  ; 
There  pilgrims  from  all  climes  will  kneel  and  weep, 
And  stars  keep  watch  through  years. 

Yea,  Fame  shall  o'er  his  dust  stand  sentinel : 

Although  the  cause  be  lost,  her  sword  now  sheathed, 
Virginia  holds  him  dear  as  though  he  fell 
A  victor,  laurel-wreathed. 

A  high  and  solemn  purpose  that  ne'er  quails 

Before  contingencies  or  hostile  frown, 
Yet  through  adversity  or  weakness  fails, 
Is  in  itself  a  crown. 

Not  he  who  sleeps  and  sows  not  fruitful  grain, 

Wasting  in  dreams  the  dewy  hours  of  m.orn ; 
But  he  who  grasps  the  plough  nor  turns  again, 
Hoards  wine  and  oil  and  corn  ; 

Not  he  who  waits  on  favors  from  the  gods. 
On  chance  or  golden  planets  in  the  sky ; 
But  he  who  wills  and  dares  against  all  odds, 
Is  child  of  destiny. 

Brave  eagle-souls  oft  soil  their  wings  with  gore. 

And  flap  in  vain  against  their  prison  bars, 
•  'ese  walls  of  clay  from  which  in  thought  they  soar 
Beyond  and  through  the  stars. 

Yet  better  to  aspire  than  delve  or  grope. 

Or  to  the  valley's  dust  and  vapors  cling, 
When  skies  and  mountains  offer  ampler  scope 
To  stretch  the  spirit's  wing. 

So  thought  the  pure  and  lofty  Genoese, 

After  his  slights  at  Court  of  proud  Castille  ; 
His  caravel  at  last  ploughs  shoreless  seas 
■    With  frail  yet  daring  keel : 

His  soul  long  heaved  and  tossed  with  hopes  and  fears. 

Wearied  in  strivings  with  his  little  band, 
Dismissed  its  griefs  and  doubts  when  on  his  ears 
The  look-out  cried,    "Land  —  land!" 

So  Galileo  thought,  when  with  rapt  soul, 

From  his  lone  watch-tower,  wet  with  midnight  dew, 
With  his  rude  tube  he  scanned  the  worlds  that  roll 
In  splendor  through  the  blue  ; 
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Whilst  he,  in  awe,  would  blazing  comets  trace, 

Suns,  moons  and  planets  in  their  noiseless  grooves, 
Thrilled  with  the  new  apocalypse  of  space 
He  shouts,    "It  moves,  it  moves!" 

Great  souls  oft  will  and  dare,  yet  ne'er  achieve  ; 

Acestes-like,  perchance  they  aim  too  high  ; 
Their  arrows  miss  the  stars,  yet  dazzling  leave 
Bright  trails  along  the  sky. 

Thus  Sir  John  Franklin  willed,  and  boldly  steered 
In  solitude  through  icebergs,  calm  and  breeze  ; 
With  dauntless  courage,  inch  by  inch  he  neared 
Those  unknown,  fabled  seas. 

Where  darkness  broods,  nor.  ever  blooms  a  rose, 

Auroral  lights  like  spectral  banners  wave, 
Allured  him  o'er  drear  fields  of  pathless  snows 
To  find  life's  goal  —  the  grave. 

So  fought  the  noble  Greek,  Leonidas, 

When  Persian  hordes  were  darkening  land  and  sea, 
With  hundreds  checked  dense  legions  at  the  pass 
Of  old  Thermopyl^  ; 

His  gallant  band,  through  treachery,  expires  ; 

A  patriot  and  leader  true  and  brave, 
He  chose  the  graves,  the  ashes  of  his  sires. 
Rather  than  be  a  slave. 

So  fought  the  knightly  Lee  until  o'erthrown. 

With  shattered  columns  and  battalions  scant ; 
He  wrestled  not  with  marshalled  hosts  alone, 
But  sickness,  hunger,  want. 

Though  crushed  in  battle,  homeless  in  the  world, 

He  saw  his  armies  scattered  in  retreat. 
Their  guns  all  stacked,  their  tattered  banners  furled  — 
He  vanquished  even  defeat. 

He  saw  his  Mother  rent,  of  hope  bereft. 

Discrowned,  in  chains,  yet  with  her  fame  unsoiled : 
Only  her  glorious  memories  were  left  ; 
Her  very  graves  despoiled. 

By  gentle  acts,  rare  fortitude,  and  prayer, 

Without  repinings  in  adversity, 
He  showed  how  Christian  virtue  should  upbear 
Beneath  calamity. 
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With  silvered  head  and  in  his  fame's  full  noon, 

The  peerless  captain  of  the  bloody  strife, 
He  leaves  posterity  the  priceless  boon, 
A  grand,  heroic  life. 

His  deeds  shall  live  on  canvas  and  in  stone, 
In  pictured  chronicles  and  ballad  strains ; 
His  foes  shall  yet  his  splendid  prowess  own. 
And  ponder  his  campaigns  ; 

Forgive  the  sword  that  knew  not  stain  or  rust, 

Forget  the  rebel  in  the  soldier's  fame, 
As  England  blushes  now  o'er  Cromwell's  dust, 
And  treasures  Hampden's  name. 

Then  States,  in  discord  once,  again  shall  blend. 

The  vine  and  olive  court  again  the  sun. 
The  storm-clouds  flee  that  darkly  now  portend. 
Our  country  still  be  one  ; 

Valor  receive,  though  late,  a  nation's  tear, 

Its  heroes  occupy  a  common  tomb. 
One  Westminster  through  coming  ages  share, 
In  gold  and  purple  gloom. 

Ah  !    not  by  deeds  alone  is  greatness  shown. 

Or  are  our  souls  ennobled  and  made  pure  ; 
Life's  hardest  lesson  oft  is  without  groan 
To  suffer  and  endure  ; 

Not  do  or  dare  —  only  to  stand  and  wait; 

Not  reap,  but  idle  list  the  harvest  song ; 
Not  soar  like  larks,  but  from  our  prison  grate 
See  justice  yield  to  wrong. 

So  Regulus  the  Punic  offer  spurned. 

Despite  the  ties  of  wife,  and  child,  and  home. 
The  Senate  left,  and  to  his  foes  returned 
To  die,  ere  shame  proud  Rome. 

What  though  base  foes  his  limbs  in  dungeons  chain, 

Hot  Afric  suns  his  lidless  eyes  eclipse. 
Sharp  nails  transfix  him  to  the  cross  in  pain  — 
No  moan  escapes  his  lips  ; 

Great  even  in  defeat,  alive  or  dead ; 

(Example  fires  the  millions  yet  to  be), 
Greater  in  woe  than  when  in  pomp  he  led 
Rome's  fleet  to  victory. 
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A  lofty  aim,  in  every  age  and  clime, 
Nobly  pursued,  in  failure  dignifies 
A  life,  and  consecrates  it  as  sublime 
In  God's  impartial  eyes. 

No  leader  or  true  martyr  dies  in  vain ; 

No  blood  is  lost  for  truth  or  freedom  shed  : 
Deaths,  fruitless  now,  hold  germs  of  precious  grain  — 
Earth's  sovereigns  are  her  dead  ! 

Such  deaths  make  hallowed  ground  of  common  dust. 

Enrich  all  ages  with  grand  memories  ; 
Traditions  are  a  people's  holiest  trust, 
Their  noblest  legacies. 


A  stricken  State,  we  feel,  O  God,  Thy  hand. 

Thy  scourge  in  drought  and  flood,  in  sword  and  fire ; 
But  ah  !    to-day,  beside  this  grave,  we  stand 
Like  orphans  o'er  their  sire. 

With  earnest  eyes  in  vain  Thy  clouds  v/e  scan  ; 

We  know  that  Thou  art  Love,  we  therefore  trust; 
We  know  that  though  we  may  not  solve  Thy  plan. 
Thy  scales  are  poised  and  just. 

We  know  in  part  ;    we  yield  not  to  despair ; 

Much  needs  must  now  be  left  in  doubt  and  gloom. 
Which  Thou  wilt  yet  interpret  and  make  clear 
To  eyes  beyond  the  tomb. 

The  Book  of  Providence,  but  part  unsealed, 

Is  filled  like  Nature's  with  a  lore  unknown. 
Keyless  until  all  secrets  are  revealed 
Before  the  Great  White  Throne. 

Dark  mysteries  to  Thee  we  humbly  leave ; 

Stern  duties  claim  our  days  so  few  and  brief: 
We  kneel  in  tears  and  cry,    "  Lord  !   we  believe. 
Help  Thou  our  unbelief!  " 

Samuel  Selden. 


VANITY. 


For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


'OT  the  personal  quality  of  which  satirists  say  so  sharp  things, 
but  a  larger  and  deeper  and  broader  fact,  a  fact  impersonal 
because  greater  than  all  the  small  personalities  which  it  indiscrimin- 
ately involves  ;  so  far  as  we  know  a  universal  fact,  "the  one  thing  as 
certain  as  death."  The  vanity  of  which  we  speak  is  the  Vatiitas 
Vanitatiim  of  which  ages  ago  the  wisest  of  the  race  spoke, —  the 
vanity  of  man  and  time  and  life  ;  of  human  effort,  success  and  failure  ; 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ;  of  that  which  is  and  that 
which  is  not ;  of  that  which  hath  been  and  that  which  shall  be  ;  of 
the  new  things  and  the  old  under  the  sun  ;  of  the  sorrow,  the  strife, 
the  aspiration,  the  joy ;  of  the  a//,  in  short,  of  which  the  Preacher 
said,  "  It  is  vanity  !  " 

Do  we  ever  after  all  comprehend  this  .-*  Does  that  complex 
organism,  the  human  heart,  ever  thoroughly  believe  that  it  is  itself 
an  eidolon,  an  abstraction,  a  vanity  "i  It  may  think  so  of  others  ;  it 
may  calmly  and  comfortably  adopt  the  conclusion  of  its  neighbor's 
nonentity  ;  but  does  it  ever  carry  on  the  argument  to  itself.''  Perhaps 
not.  Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  of  human  — vanity,  we  had  almost 
written,  but  this  would  be  mere  verbal  jugglery,  so  let  us  say  —  self- 
esteem,  to  demand  that.  And  so  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  will  not  make 
the  experiment.  Let  us  take  each  other  into  confidence,  and  agree 
that  we  are  outside  of  the  argument ;  that  for  some  reason,  we  will 
not  pause  now  to  consider  what,  we  are  the  expounders,  not  the 
victims  of  this  law.  And  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  application 
to  the  wretched  herd,  the  profamwi  valgus,  who  have  no  such  magnifi- 
cent exemption,  who  are  common  mortals,  inheritors  of  the  curse  and 
so  forth. 

"  Vita  quid  est  liominis  ?     Viridis  floresculus  horti  ! 
Sole  oriente  oriens,  sole  cadente  cadens." 

Exactly  so  !  only,  7ve,  you  see,  are  somehow  above  this.  We  are 
stable,  permanent,  immortal !  Apres  nous  le  deluge,  no  doubt ;  but 
'■'■nous  P' —  ah  yes,  there  it  is  different,  there  there  is  nous  (is  the  pun  un- 
intelligible 1),  and  we  shall  discuss  this  little  matter  entirely  de  haul  en 
has.  But  you  !  you,  my  fine  fellow  !  you,  my  pretty  damsel !  you,  my 
pompous  old  humbug!  you  are  all  of  yon  puhns  et  umbra,  and  the 
sooner  you  recognise  it  the  better. 

See  now,  here  is  Silverskin,  young  man  about  town,  cstat  somewhere 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  good-looking  on  the  authority  of  his  mirror, 
good-hearted  on  the  authority  of  his  friends,  good  for  all  circumstances 
and  under  all  conditions  according  to  his  own  authority  —  what'  is  he 
doing  there  in  the  corner  of  the  ball-room?  here  whirling  around 
under  the  gas-lights  to  the  melodious  echo  of  the  "  Guards,"  there 
bending  low   in   the   conservatory  over  something    that   looks    most 
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suspiciously  like  a  small  white  dove,  or  a  hand,  or  something  of  the 
sort?  —  what  but  working  out  the  inevitable  law.  "Oh,  my  adorable 
and  adored  Seraphina !  can't  you  see  that  my  passion  is  eternal ! 
changeless!  infinite!  Give  me  a  word  only,  a  look,  a — "  Silver- 
skin  is  very  eloquent,  isn't  he  ?  He  has  done  the  same  thing  so  often 
before,  you  see,  that  it  comes  quite  naturally  by  this  time.  It  is  a 
case  in  which  all  that  is  required  is  a  copious  draft  upon  memory,  and 
despite  the  numerous  runs  on  that  bank  it  is  still  solvent.  But  that  is 
just  what  Silverskin  isn't,  you  see  ;  and  so,  shall  we  warn  Seraphina? 
Not  in  the  least  necessary,  I  assure  you.  She  too  has  seen  and  heard 
that  sort  of  thing  a  thousand  times  over,  and  she  is  just  at  present 
comparing  Silverskin's  impassioned  declamation  with  her  last  expe- 
rience and  finding  that  it  doesn't  differ  essentially.  To  be  sure  her 
"  last "  was  "  a  captain  in  the  army,"  and  attacked  her  in  military 
parlance, —  her  heart  was  a  fortress,  and  so  on.  But  it  was  all  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  She  was  cool  enough  then,  and  she  will 
be  cool  enough  now  also.  Perhaps,  too,  her  thoughts  travel  a  little 
further  back  yet,  to  another  evening  far  away  now,  and  another  voice 
which  didti't  speak  what  her  heart  thirsted  to  hear,  and  so  left  her 
deaf  to  all  others.  Ah,  this  arriere  peiisee I  why  will  it  come  in  unin- 
vited ?  And  yet,  the  chances  are  that  if  it  had  spoken  she  would 
still  have  returned  "  the  self-same  answer,"  for  that  voice  wasn't  solvent 
either,  and  Seraphina  cannot  afford  such  luxuries.  But  she  forgets  all 
that  now,  and  looks  on  our  poor  Silverskin  with  a  sort  of  pitying 
disdain.  "  Come,  let  us  go  to  mamma,  and  please  don't  be  so  absurd 
again."  Vanity,  my  dear  Silverskin,  vanity!  Go  away  into  the 
world  ;  do  your  work  •  toil  for  your  fellow-men  ;  do  good  in  your 
generation  ;  and  the  chances  are  that  when  it  is  all  over  you  will  find 
that  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  too.  Men  don't  care  about  their 
benefactors,  you  know ;  it  isn't  history.  You  will  have  to  put  up 
with  "  an  approving  conscience,"  Silverskin,  if  that  will  do  you  any 
good. 

And  you,  Miss  Impulsia  Gushington,  petted  belle  and  beauty, 
"  Cynosure  of  the  Empyrean,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
find  the  vanity  of  it  too  ?  Don't  you  go  home  after  ball  and  rout, 
croquet-party  and  pic-nic,  and  think  bitterly  how  "  he  "  never  asked 
you  to  dance  once,  never  took  you  out  in  the  "  German,"  croqueted  your 
ball  to  the  other  end  of  the  ground,  and  helped  that  odious  Angelina 
Jones  to  turkey  just  alongside  of  you?  To  be  sure  Angelina  is  your 
bosom  friend ;  there  isn't  any  one  else  for  you  to  walk  with  or  visit ; 
you  can't  possibly  break  with  her  and  find  life  endurable,  but  just  at 
present  she  is  very  odious.  Would  it  console  you  at  all,  I  wonder,  to 
know  that  Angelina  has  her  private  vanity  too,  and  that  her  views  of 
life  this  morning  are  much  of  the  same  hue  as  your  own  ?  She  is  a 
"  clever "  girl,  you  know ;  writes  wonderfully  bright  letters  to  her 
intimate  friends,  and  seems  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  life  about  as 
satisfactorily  as  could  be  desired.  But  she  has  her  skeleton  in  the 
closet  all  the  same,  and  the  dry  bones  clash  and  rattle  sometimes 
very  audibly. 

Yes,  my  dear  friends  all,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,  come  to  confession,  and  answer  me  honestly  if  you  can  one 
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little  question.  Did  anything  that  you  ever  undertook  quite  compen- 
sate you  for  your  trouble  ?  Did  any  of  the  fun  ever  pay  for  the  piper  ? 
Was  the  game  ever  worth  the  candle  ?  And,  if  not,  cui  bono  is  it  all  ? 
Isn't  the  old  Eastern  proverb  a  true  one  : — "  It  is  better  to  sit  than  to 
stand ;  it  is  better  to  lie  down  than  to  sit ;  it  is  better  to  be  dead  than 
lying  down  "  ?  And  after  all,  isn't  the  truest  rhyme  of  life  that  of  the 
nameless  poet  who  sings  of 

"Vanity, 

"The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 

And  the  day  and  the  night  are  the  same  as  one  ; 
And  the  year  grows  green  and  the  year  grows  brown  — 

And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  ? 
Grains  of  sombre  and  shining  sand 
Sliding  into  and  out  of  the  hand. 

"And  men  go  down  in  ships  to  the  seas, 

And  a  thousand  ships  are  the  same  as  one  ; 

And  backward  and  forward  blows  the  breeze, 
And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  .^ 

A  tide  with  never  a  shore  in  sight, 

Setting  steadily  on  to  the  night. 

"  And  the  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream, 
And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as  one ; 
And  the  maiden  drcameth  her  love-lit  dream, 

And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  ? 
The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks, 
And  after  the  dreaming,  the  dreamer  —  wakes!" 

Faust. 
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For  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 


MONG  the  evils  of  our  present  factitious  life,  in  its  servile 
A  »  obedience  to  the  fetish  Fashion  we  so  blindly  worship,  is  one 
the  mention  of  which  I  am  sure  will  call  up  many  a  responsive  sigh 
from  hundreds  of  fellow-sufferers.  I  mean  the  yearly  banishment  of 
such  numbers  of  us,  born  and  bred  cockneys,  who  have  never  wished 
to  be  "  out  of  the  sound  of  the  Bow  bells,"  whose  delights  are  to  be 
found  on  the  "shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  and  such  haunts  of  busy 
men,  to  the  pleasures  attendant  on  rural  life.  Of  the  existence  of 
these    felicities    I    declare   myself   unhesitatingly    utterly  skeptical. 
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They  live  really,  I  believe,  only  in  the  pages  of  writers  of  fiction,  and 
in  the  artful  descriptions  of  those  who,  doomed  by  some  melancholy 
necessity  to  live  forever  in  the  country,  proceed  upon  the  ^Esopean 
principle  of  the  entrapped  fox,  and  would  gladly  see  even  their  best 
friends  sharers  of  their  misfortune. 

Chance  has  cast  my  lines  in  this  lovely  summer-time  into  what,  I 
suppose,  ought  to  be  by  a  well-balanced  mind  considered  a  verv 
pleasant  place.  No  sounds  of  strife  or  discord,  no  jarring  notes  of 
busy  and  tumultuous  life  disturb  its  charmed  repose.  The  clouds 
hang  low  over  distant  mountains,  whose  blue  melts  softly  into  azure 
skies ;  nearer,  undulating  hills,  with  varied  tints  of  russet  brown  and 
tender  green,  sink  into  quiet  valleys,  now  at  June's  magic  touch  all 
"flushed  into  variety  again."  Here  and  there  a  sheltered  homestead 
shows  signs  of  life  only  by  its  gray  column  of  smoke  curling  up  into 
the  quivering  air,  and  all  day  long  birds  sing,  cows  low,  dogs  bark, 
and  sheep  bleat  most  musically  in  these  rustic  solitudes.  But,  ah  me  ! 
what  tiresome  creatures  cows  and  dogs  and  sheep  and  birds  are,  to 
be  sure  !  The  "  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  "  most  unquestion- 
ably ;  and  no  other  branch  of  education  repays  us  for  the  loss  of  that. 
In  vain  do  I,  with  profound  attention,  watch  all  those  portions  of  ani- 
mated nature,  striving  to  see  the  wonders  of  intelligence  which,  I 
have  been  assured,  are  to  be  found  in  them  by  skilful  and  devoted 
observers.  The  little  robins  come  and  go  without  displa3'ing  to  my 
blinded  eyes  any  instincts  but  the  vulgar  ones  of  hunger  and  of  fear ; 
the  crows  find  in  me  no  King  Solomon,  no  wise  interpreter  of  their 
harsh  and  dissonant  dialogues ;  to  me  hawks  are  only  cowardly 
thieves,  cows  and  sheep  the  very  impersonations  of  vacuity  and 
stupidity,  and  dogs  creatures  to  be  dreaded  and  attacked  with  ready 
stone  or  stick.  I  know  how  charmingly  everything  behaved  in  Sel- 
borne.  I  have  read  White  with  diligence  and  assiduity,  but  alas  ! 
have  come  to  the  mournful  conclusion  that  only  in  England  can  such 
pretty  dram.as  of  maternal  affection,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  love  of 
locality  be  witnessed  among  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  The  Ameri- 
can editions  are,  as  yet,  unrevised  and  uncorrected,  and  in  spite  of 
Audubon,  must  be  abandoned  to  Nature,  until  her  "  prentice  han'  "  has 
polished  them  into  more  intelligible  and  interesting  proportions. 

Our  country  occupations  too  are  so  infinitely  varied  and  exhilar- 
ating !  I  walk  out  into  the  fields  on  some  balmy  day,  and  with  strong 
recollections  of  Evenings  at  Home,  and  lively  sympathy  with  the 
calumniated  owner  of  the  "  No  Eyes,"  make  believe  that  I  am  enjoying 
myself  watching  the  billowy  fields  of  wheat  or  rye,  the  wood-cutter 
with  his  flashing  axe,  the  busy  ploughman  turning  up  the  brown 
stubble  for  the  coming  corn,  or  the  long  trains  of  wagons  in  the 
distance  with  their  pioneer-like  drivers,  and  the  clumsy  oxen  obsti- 
nately "ganging  their  ain  gait"  in  spite  of  shouts  and  cries  and  heavy 
blows  of  leathern  thongs.  Or  I  saunter  lazily  to  see  the  clamorous 
feathered  tribe  as  they  cluster  round  to  be  fed,  as  grasping,  ill-tem- 
pered, arrogant  and  ungenerous  in  their  little  world  as  we  in  our 
upper  circles  of  superiority ;  or  I  watch  some  fisher  as  he  lies  upon 
the  shady  bank,  and  with  vague  envy  of  his  lotos-eating  contentment, 
find  myself  repeating  old  Wolcott's  lines  : — 
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''  And  when  an  angler  for  his  dish, 

Through  gluttony's  vile  sin, 
Attempts  —  a  wretch!  —  to  pull  thee  out, 
God  give  thee  strength,  thou  little  trout, 

To  pull  the  rascal  in  !  " 

"Then  comes  still  evening  on" — bringing  v.ith  it  its  brilliant 
illumination  of  kerosene  or  petroleum,  telling  so  odorously  of  their 
oily  birth,  and  the  welcome  post  with  papers  two  days  old.  Think  of 
it,  ye  dwellers  within  the  sound  of  the  clicking  telegraph  and  the 
newsboy's  cries !  Over  the  tales  that  in  these  days  of  time  and  space 
annihilation  seem  told  so  long  ago,  I  thrill  with  diminished  rapture  as 
I  read  of  patriot  pride,  of  well-won  success,  of  noble  daring,  and 
weep  with  softened  grief  for  homeless  exiles,  parted  friends,  heroic 
death.  Time,  the  great  consoler,  has  already  brushed  off  some  of  the 
tears  with  his  departing  wings,  has  already  dimmed  the  glories  of  one 
brilliant  deed  by  some  other  achievement  worthy  of  Saxon  fame  ; — 
how  can  I  grieve  or  exult  as  if  the  sorrow  or  the  pride  were  new,  or 
as  if  my  eyes  were  not  blinded  and  dazzled  by  my  fitful  and  capricious 
light  ?  I  go  to  bed  sadly,  feeling  as  if  I  had  rolled  back  in  time  almost 
to  Adam's  days,  before  railroads  or  telegraphs  or  gas  existed,  and 
with  Sancho  Panza,  devoutly  bless  "the  man  who  invented  sleep," 
the  only  invention  which  has  found  its  way  into  these  mountain 
fastnesses. 

Then  "the  people,  O  the  people ! "  Did  I  say  that  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  was  man  "  ?  I  should  have  said  man  as  he  is  to  be  found 
in  large  towns  and  cities.  From  villagers  and  rustics,  ministers  of 
grace  defend  us !  In  my  very  probably  fancied  superiority,  I  imagine 
them  to  be  entirely  on  a  range  of  lower  feeling  and  of  narrower  culture 
than  that  which  we,  nous  autres  citoyens,  occupy.  I  find  that  among 
them,  any  reference  to  any  branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art,  passes 
by  almost  unheeded  ;  no  bright  glance  marks  an  apjDreciation  of  the 
allusion,  no  pleasant  voice  completes  the  quotation.  If  I  abandon 
that  style  of  conversation  and  speak  of  recent  events  and  personalities, 
I  am  met  with  the  same  polite  unresponsiveness.  Nobody  seems  ever 
to  have  heard  of  the  last  book  or  picture  or  celebrity.  I  find  myself 
utterly  out  of  place,  and  pine  for  the  charming  circle  of  city  friends, 
where  intercourse,  besides  the  grace  of  kindliness  and  social  feeling, 
is  adorned  with  all  that  enlarges  and  ennobles,  where  wit  and  informa- 
tion flash  out  in  refined  phrase  and  modulation,  and  where  the  local 
and  the  petty  are  lost  sight  of  in  a  wider,  more  extended  horizon. 
Such  oases  may  exist  in  country  neighborhoods  —  some  world-seeking 
Genoese  may  yet  discover  them  —  but  the  search  for  them  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  hopeless  than  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Especially  am 
I  disappointed  in  the  country-bred  women,  in  whom  I  expected  surely 
to  find  simplicity  of  life,  manners,  and  dress.  On  the  contrar}^,  they 
seem  to  adopt  all  the  follies  and  affectations  of  their  city  sisters  without 
their  ease  and  elegance.  Their  lives  are  sedentary,  stagnant,  and 
dull;  they  walk  not,  neither  do  they  ride  —  (swift  Camilla  who 
scoured  the  plain  was  a  town-bred  girl,  be  sure  of  it)  —  nor  do  they 
toil  nor  spin,  read  or  write,  for  amusement.  Their  dress,  I  discover  to 
my  astonishment,  does  not  consist  of  the  legendary  white  muslin,  blue 
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ribbons,  and  roses  ;  but  the  village  belle  follows  as  closely  as  possible 
her  city  prototype,  and  displays  some  7node  oi  a  bygone  date  with  more 
coquetry  and  agaccries  than  -a  Parisian  elegante.  In  short,  Venus 
herself  would,  to  my  jaundiced  eye,  seem  unlovely  and  unattractive 
without  the  cestus  of  town  breeding,  grace,  and  cultivation.  The  true 
country  people  are  far  pleasanter  to  me  than  these  unsuccessful  imita- 
tions of  our  own  class.  They  are  less  pretentious,  and  lead  so  monot- 
onous a  life  that  they  are  far  more  readily  interested  in  topics  and 
incidents  outside  of  their  own  peculiar  circle.  In  fact,  I  think  we  have 
the  "  finest  pisantry  "  in  the  world,  full  of  self-respect,  thrifty,  efficient, 
and  hospitable.  With  the  farmers  and  their  wives  around  me,  I  have 
established  many  pleasant  friendships — fautc  de  mieux,  I  confess 
frankly.  We  talk  over  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat,  butter  and  eggs, 
pork  and  beef;  I  lecture  learnedly  upon  subjects  "not  dreamt  of 
in  their  philosoph}',"  and  we  give  and  receive  those  little  presents,  the 
interchange  of  which,  according  to  the  canny  Chinese,  cements 
friendship.  But  even  in  this  land  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  (woe 
worth  the  day  !)  of  universal  suffrage,  and  far  more  visible  to  them  than 
to  me,  their  appreciation  of  a  better  education,  a  different  mode  of 
dress  and  speech,  and  less  primitive  manners  and  customs,  seems  to 
suggest  between  us  the  "  pale  spectrum  of  the  salt,"  and  prevents  any 
amount  of  real  sociability  and  unrestrained  intercourse. 

Ah  me !  if  God  made  the  country,  'twas  as  He  made  language,  to 
be  improved,  ennobled,  and  enriched  by  the  exertions  of  man ;  and 
for  villages,  I  don't  think  He  made  them  at  all.  They  are  large  cities 
in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  being,  and  like  other  hobbledehoys, 
ought  to  be  as  somebody  (dear  old  Tom  Hood,  I  believe)  proposes, 
put  under  a  barrel  until  they  are  full  grown,  people  and  all !  When 
the  happy  autumn-time  comes  back,  a  quiet  murmur  of  self-gratulation 
will  rise  up  from  my  co-exiles  and  fellow-sufferers  that  we  can  return 
once  more  to  our  city  homes,  whence,  for  the  future,  I  pray  that  all 
living  animated  nature  shall  be  jealously  banished,  all  rural  topics 
carefully  tabooed,  and  all  villagers,  gentle  or  simple,  most  rigorously 
excluded. 

J.  A.  Dickson. 


MOSAIC. 


1 1 

^  g  '^HE  true  preliminary  to  vital  religion  is  to  feel  and  acknow- 
X      ledge  our  lapsed  humanity.     There  is  no  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  Christianity  but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.     All  the  dis- 
sertations of  the  most  profound  philosophers  on  the  reasonableness 
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and  beauty  of  our  religion,  on  its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  but  a 
fruitless  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence  if  they  exclude  this 
fundamental  truth.  The  ablest  writer,  if  he  does  not  feel  this  convic- 
tion in  his  own  heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  you  have 
once  got  over  this  hard  and  humbling  introduction,  the  same  divine 
guide  who  has  given  this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  has  so  happily  begun.  While 
he  who  turns  over  the  page  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  cata- 
logue of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
consolation,  he  is  evading  instruction  ;  he  is  only  heaping  up  materials 
for  building  confidence  in  himself — 'by  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ' — and 
may  be  in  little  less  danger  than  the  flagitious  offender.  Our  Lord 
has  decided  on  this  momentous  question  by  his  preference  of  the 
self-abasing  penitent  who  had  nothing  to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who 
had  nothing  to  request  but  praise  ;  of  the  lowly  confessor  of  his 
offences,  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  virtues,  whose  prayer,  if 
self-panegyric  deserves  that  name,  plainly  declared  that  he  already 
possessed  so  much  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  ask.  Our 
Saviour  took  this  occasion  to  let  us  see  that  he  is  better  pleased 
when  we  show  him  our  wants  than  our  merits. 

"  As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  allowance  of  vices  which 
make  it  your  interest  to  wish  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  and  as 
you  believe  its  external  evidences,  endeavor  also  to  gain  an  internal 
conviction  that  it  is  true.  Examine  into  the  principle  of  your  best 
actions.  Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  considerable  proficiency, 
are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into  the  motive  till  they  have  concluded 
the  act  which  the  motive  should  have  determined :  they  then,  as  it 
were,  make  up  the  motive  to  the  act,  and  bring  about  the  accordance 
in  a  way  to  quiet  their  own  minds.  Perhaps  interest  is  acting  on  an 
opinion  which  we  fancy  that  wisdom  had  suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we 
compliment  ourselves  on  the  event ;  if  it  fail,  we  applaud  ourselves  on 
the  assigned,  because  v,-e  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  real,  motive. 

"  The  way  to  make  progress  in  piety  and  peace  is  not  to  be  too 
tender  of  our  present  feelings  ;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
immediate  ease  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  future  happiness.  Desire 
not  opiates,  seek  not  anodynes,  when  your  internal  constitution 
requires  stimulants.  Cease  to  conceive  of  religion  as  a  stationary 
thing  ;  be  assured  that  to  be  available  it  must  be  progressive.  Read 
the  Scriptures,  not  as  a  form,  but  as  God's  great  appointed  means  of 
infusing  into  your  heart  that  life-giving  principle  which  is  the  spring 
of  all  right  practice.  Cultivate  every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any.  Do 
everything  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men,  but  make  not  that  esteem 
your  governing  principle.  Value  not  most  those  qualities  which  are 
the  most  popular.  Correct  your  worldly  wisdom  with  '  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above.'  Bear  in  your  recollection  that  to  minds  of  a 
soft  and  yielding  cast,  the  v/orld  is  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
those  two  other  rival  tempters  which  the  New  Testament  commonly 
associates  with  it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a  third 
in  such  corrupt  company  if  its  dangers  had  not  borne  some  propor- 
tion to  theirs.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the 
mischiefs  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being  suspected.     The  other 
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two  spiritual  enemies  seize  on  the  more  corrupt ;  but  the  better  dis- 
posed are  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world,  which  frequently 
betrays  its  votary  into  the  hands  of  its  two  confederates.  People  are 
inclined  to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the  world  flatters  them  ; 
they  make  the  world  their  supreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
appeal  from  so  lenient  a  judge  ;  and,  being  satisfied  with  themselves 
when  its  verdict  is  in  their  favor,  the  applause  of  others  too  often,  by 
confirming  their  own,  supersedes  an  inquiry  into  their  real  state. 

■  "The  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend  to  his  conduct  just  at 
those  points  which,  though  dishonest,  are  not  dishonorable  ;  points  in 
which,  though  religion  will  be  against  him,  the  approbation  of  the 
world  will  bear  him  out.  He  would  not  do  a  disreputable  thing,  but 
should  a  temptation  arise  where  his  reputation  is  safe,  there  his  trial 
commences,  there  he  must  guard  himself  with  augmented  vigilance. 
The  more  enlightened  the  conscience  becomes,  the  more  we  shall 
discover  the  unspeakable  holiness  of  God.  But  our  perceptions 
being  cleared,  and  our  spiritual  discernment  rendered  more  acute,  this 
must  not  lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are  worse  than  when  we  thought 
well  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  worse  because  the  growing  light  of 
divine  truth  reveals  faults  before  unobserved  to  our  view,  or  enlarges 
those  we  thought  insignificant.  Light  does  not  create  impurities,  it 
only  discloses  them.  Moreover,  this  efficient  Spirit  does  not  illumine 
without  correcting ;  it  is  not  only  given  for  reproof,  but  amendment 
and  consolation.  Our  unhappiness  does  not  consist  in  that  contrition 
which  grows  out  of  our  new  acquaintance  with  our  own  hearts.  The 
true  misery  consisted  in  the  blindness,  presumption,  and  self-sufficiency 
v.^hich  our  ignorance  of  ourselves  generated.  Our  true  felicity  begins 
in  our  being  brought,  however  severe  be  the  means,  to  renounce  our 
self-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  God.'" 


"  Would  Wisdom  for  herself  be  wooed, 

And  wake  the  foolish  from  his  dream, 
She  must  be  glad  as  well  as  good. 

And  must  not  only  be,  but  seem. 
Beauty  and  joy  are  hers  by  right ; 

And,  knowing  this,   I  wonder  less 
That  she's  so  scorned,  v/hen  falsely  dight 

In  misery  and  ugliness. 
What's  that  which  Heaven  to  man  endears, 

And  that  which  eyes  no  sooner  see 
Than  the  heart  says,  with  floods  of  tears, 

'  Ah,  that's  the  thing  which  I  would  be  ! ' 
Not  childhood  full  of  frown  and  fret ; 

Not  youth,  impatient  to  disown 
Those  visions  high,  which  to  forget 

Were  worse  than  never  to  have  known  ; 
Not  worldlings,  in  whose  fair  outside 

Nor  courtesy  nor  justice  fails, 
Whose  virtues  are  but  vices  tied, 

Like  Samson's  foxes  by  the  tails  ; 
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Not  poets :    real  things  are  dreams, 

When  dreams  are  as  realities, 
And  boasters  of  celestial  gleams 

Go  stumbling  aye  for  want  of  eyes  ; 
Not  patriots  or  people's  men, 

In  whom  two  worse-matched  evils  meet 
Than  ever  sought  Adullam's  cave, 

Base  conscience  and  a  high  conceit ; 
Not  new-made  saints,  their  feelings  iced, 

Their  joy  in  man  and  nature  gone. 
Who  sing,  '  Oh,  easy  yoke  of  Christ  ! ' 

But  find  'tis  hard  to  get  it  on; 
Not  great  men,  even  when  they're  good : 

The  good  man  whom  the  Lord  makes  great,  , 

By  some  disgrace  of  chance  or  blood 

He  fails  not  to  humiliate  : 
Not  these :   but  souls  found  here  and  there, 

Oases  in  our  waste  of  sin. 
Where  everj-thing  is  well  and  fair, 

And  God  remits  his  discipline  ; 
Whose  sweet  subdual  of  the  world 

The  worldling  scarce  can  recognise, 
And  ridicule,  against  it  hurled. 

Drops  with  a  broken  sting  and  dies  ; 
Who  nobly,  if  they  cannot  know  \ 

Whether  a  'scutcheon's  dubious  field 
Carries  a  falcon  or  a  crow. 

Fancy  a  falcon  on  the  shield  ; 
Yet  ever  careful  not  to  hurt 

God's  honor,  who  creates  success, 
Their  praise  of  even  the  best  desert 

Is  but  to  have  presumed  no  less ; 
And,  should  their  own  life  plaudits  bring, 

They're  simply  vexed  at  heart  that  such 
An  easy,  yea,  delightful  thing  }\ 

Should  move  the  minds  of  men  so  much. 
They  live  by  law,  not  like  the  fool. 

But  like  the  Bard,  who  freely  sings 
In  strictest  bonds  of  rhyme  and  rule. 

And  finds  in  them  not  bonds  but  wings. 
They  shine  like  Moses  in  the  face, 

And  teach  our  hearts,  without  the  rod. 
That  God's  grace  is  the  only  grace,  I 

And  all  grace  is  the  grace  of  God. 
Their  home  is  home ;    their  chosen  lot 
A  private  place  and  private  name  ; 
But,  if  the  world's  want  calls,  they'll  not 
Refuse  the  indignities  of  fame." 
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"  In  perusing  the  Tale  of  Goethe,  a  piece  which  is  wonderful  even 
among  tlie  works  of  that  supreme  literary  artist,  and  which  his  worthy- 
exponent  and  interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  deemed,  no  doubt  with 
perfect  correctness,  a  picture,  in  the  colors  indeed  of  fantasy  and  dream, 
yet  to  the  seeing  eye  nowise  indefinite,  of  the  whole  future, —  attention 
can  scarce  fail  to  be  arrested  by  the  destiny  there  appointed  for  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  Temple  of  the  Future,  the  little  hut  of  the 
fisherman  to  which  former  and  darker  generations  had  looked  for  aid 
in  every  great  emergency  of  existence,  still  found  a  place.  The  light 
of  reason  entering  in,  breathed  through  it  a  new  life  and  an  immortal 
beauty.  '  By  virtue  of  the  Lamp  locked  up  in  it,  the  hut  had  been 
converted  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  into  solid  silver.  Ere  long, 
too,  its  form  changed ;  for  the  noble  metal  shook  aside  the  accidental 
shape  of  planks,  posts,  and  beams,  and  stretched  itself  out  into  a 
noble  case  of  ornamented  workmanship.  Thus  a  fair  little  temple 
stood  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  large  one  ;  or,  if  you  will,  an  altar 
worthy  of  the  temple.'  The  whole  passage  of  which  this  forms  a  part, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  to  be  found  of  a  certain  wide-spread 
and  multiform  intellectual  phenomenon  of  our  time.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  modern  literature,  an  attitude  is  not  unfrequently  assumed 
toward  Christianity  which,  in  these  ages  at  least,  is  new.  It  is  con- 
cluded by  the  serene  worshipper  of  reason  or  of  man,  that  the  Christian 
religion  may  now  be  treated  with  that  polite  and  complimentary 
tolerance  with  which  a  generous  victor  treats  the  distinguished  prisoner 
whose  sword  he  has  hung  on  the  side  of  his  tent.  We  are  told  that 
Christianity  is  the  highest  thing  man  has  'done,'  that  it  is  the  purest 
of  earthly  religions,  that  it  has  given  voice  to  the  deepest  emotions  in 
the  human  breast.  Language  which  reaches  the  gorgeousness  and 
force  and  sweetness  of  poetry,  has  been  woven  into  wreaths  to  crown 
it;  intellect,  which  in  the  width  of  its  domain  and  the  greatness  of  its 
might  suggests  comparison  with  the  central  power  of  imperial  Rome, 
has  shrined  it  in  a  temple,  or  offered  it  a  vassal  throne. 

"And  how  are  Christians  bound  to  receive  the  haughty  condescension 
of  all  this  praise  ?  They  are  not  left  without  an  example  by  which  to 
shape  their  conduct ;  their  fathers  taught  them  how  to  act  in  still 
more  trying  circumstances.  We  have  not  forgot  the  ancient  offers, 
tacit  or  express,  which  were  made  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  the 
wrath  which  awoke  in  their  rejection.  It  might  have  obtained  a  seat 
on  Olympus,  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  ancient  world  ;  it  might 
have  sheltered  itself  under  the  wide  wings,  dropping  gold  and  manna, 
of  the  Roman  eagles.  That  the  Crucified  of  Judea  should  be  deemed 
mightier  than  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  that  the  words  of  a  few  fisher- 
men were  to  be  esteemed  more  worthily  than  the  ancient  voice  of  the 
Sibyl,  and  the  mystic  whisperings  of  a  thousand  sacred  groves  ;  this 
astonished  and  incensed  the  Pagan  world,  this  cut  to  the  heart  the 
pride  of  Rome.  But  the  declaration  of  the  smitten  Galileans  was 
explicit  and  unchanging  ;  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  everything  or  nothing  ; 
if  true  at  all,  every  god  and  oracle  must  absolutely  vanish  before  it. 
Our  answer  can  be  none  other  than  that  given  of  old.  Christianity 
either  lives  a  divine  life  or  dies  until  the  concession  is  made  that  it 
is  divine,  in  no  qualified  sense  but  to  the  express  intent  that  it  came 
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down  from  Heaven,  no  approximation  is  made  to  what  it  demands. 
It  will  not  enter  that  temple,  arrayed  as  it  is  in  the  still  artistic  beauty 
of  Greece,  which  Goethe  has  reared  for  it ;  it  either  fades  utterly,  or 
that  temple  crumbles  into  the  dust  before  it." 


"Is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  religion  to  strike  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
Scripture  worthies?  Is  it  not  denying  the  'spirit  of  power  and  of 
love,'  which,  it  is  worth  observing,  the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of 
'  a  sound  mind,'  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart,  on  the  feelings?  These  fastidious 
critics  place  what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  abstract  truths  of  science ;  they  allow  only  the  same 
intellectual  conviction  of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent  in  the  one  case 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other.  But  v/ould  not  he  be 
thought  a  defective  orator  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate,  who  should 
plead  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be  touched  as  well 
as  understandings  to  be  convinced  ;  who  considered  the  affections  as 
the  only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
advert,  in  addressing  beings  who  are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  ? 
Shall  a  fervent  rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator  when  pleading  for 
the  freedom  of  men,  and  reprobated  in  another  when  pleading  for 
their  salvation  ?  Shall  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  advocate 
for  the  agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  with  the  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
everlasting  Gospel?  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  same  earnest- 
ness in  combating  unbelief  v/hich  has  immortalised  another  in  exe- 
cratins:  Verres  ? " 


"Outward  prosperity  unattended  by  inward,  is  not  only  an  incon- 
gruous, but  also  a  positively  injurious  thing.  For  an  irreligious  man, 
nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
worldly  good.  It  may  look  like  the  mere  commonplace  language  of 
the  pulpit,  yet  universal  experience  proves  it  to  be  the  language  of 
truth,  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  for  any  man,  even  the  holiest  and  best, 
to  be  quite  happy  here  as  to  outward  things.  But  when  there  is  little 
or  no  strength  of  religious  principle  in  the  soul,  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuance of  worldly  happiness  will  almost  infallibly  exert  a  deteriorating 
influence  on  the  character.  Only  in  proportion  as  the  dew  of  God's 
hidden  grace  is  descending  on  the  heart,  can  it  be  safe  for  a  man  to 
be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  worldly  prosperity ;  and  if  that  secret 
element  of  strength  and  fertility  be  not  continually  supplied,  the 
scorching  heat  must  speedily  wither  up,  in  the  spiritual  soil,  every 
green  and  beautiful  thing;." 


"  A  THEOLOGY  whicli  dcpresscs  the  standard,  which  overlooks  the 
motives,  which  dilutes  the  doctrines,  softens  the  precepts,  lowers  the 
sanctions,  and  mutilates  the  scheme  of  Christianity ;  which  merges 
it  in  undefined  generalities,  which  makes  it  consist  in  a  system  of 
morals  which  might  be  interwoven  into  almost  any  religion  —  for  there 
are  few  systems  of  religion  which  profess  or  teach  immorality ;  a 
theology  which  neither  makes  Jesus  Christ  the  foundation,  nor  the 
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Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  renovation  a  leading 
principle,  nor  humility  a  distinguishing  characteristic  ;  which  insists 
on  a  good  heart,  but  demands  not  a  renewed  heart;  which  inserts 
virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old  nature,  but  insists  not  on  the  necessity 
of  a  changed  nature; — such  a  theology  is  not  that  which  the  costly 
apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to  present  us.  If  it  teaches 
that  we  have  virtues  to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it  insinu- 
ates that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our  own  strength,  and  the  other 
cured  without  Divine  assistance.  Our  faults,  if  Vv^e  have  any,  are  to 
be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues  to  be  improved  from  a 
regard  to  our  comfort  and  the  advancement  of  our  credit,  for  the 
satisfaction  they  aftbrd  and  the  reputation  they  procure  us.  The  good 
man  of  these  writers,  like  the  good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so 
full  of  virtue  as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  faultless  that 
humility  would  be  affectation.  Like  them,  they  seem  almost  to 
diminish  the  distance  between  their  Maker  and  themselves  by  exalting 
the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity." 


"  There  are  no  interests  so  tremendous  as  those  which  are  involved 
in  our  religious  beliefs.  In  no  other  province  of  inquiry  are  deeper 
passions  stirred,  or  prejudices,  associations,  habits,  more  numerous  and 
inveterate,  called  into  pla}'.  The  very  fundamental  and  primary  truths 
of  religion,  the  being  of  God,  the  existence  of  a  Moral  Order  and  a 
righteous  Retribution,  the  doctrines  of  Sin,  Pardon,  Salvation  —  all 
involve  in  their  reception  or  rejection  results  bearing  with  over- 
whelming influence  on  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  inquirer 
—  all  rouse  into  intense  activity  hopes,  fears,  appetites,  desires, 
anxieties,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  in  our  investigations  to  set 
aside,  in  order  that  judgment  may  have  scope  for  calm  and  undis- 
turbed action.  How  urgent,  then,  the  necessity  for  jealous  candor 
and  self-control  in  the  study  of  divine  truth.  As  the  observer  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  heavens  takes  pains  to  perfect  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  works,  aware  that  the  slightest  flaw  in  the  speculum 
may  vitiate  his  observations  ;  so  ought  the  contemplator  of  that  nobler 
orbed  world  of  truth  take  heed  that  the  disc  of  the  inner  mechanism 
of  conscience  be  polished  from  all  distorting  prejudice  or  soil  of 
selfish  passion.  As  the  chemist  seeks  to  render  his  balances  exquisitely 
sensitive,  and  carefully  eliminates  from  his  results  all  variations  of 
temperature  or  other  disturbing  elements ;  so  should  the  student  of 
divine  things  strive  by  God's  grace  to  attain  the  delicacy  and  acuteness 
of  a  judgment  freed  from  all  deflecting  influences,  and  poised  with  an 
exquisite  nicety  of  discrimination  on  which  not  the  slightest  grain  of 
truth  is  lost.  He  should  cultivate,  in  one  word,  by  the  discipline  of  a 
holy  life,  a  truer  than  philosophic  calmness  and  candor — the  calmness 
of  a  spirit  that  dwells  in  habitual  communion  with  God,  the  candor  of 
a  mind  that  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  truth." 


REVIEWS. 


The  Chaplain  in  the  Field  of  JVar :  being  the  Experiences  of  the  Clerical 
Staff  during  the  Prussian  Catnpaign  of  1866.  Condensed  from 
the  Official  Report  of  the  Rev.  B.  Rogge,  Chaplain  to  the  Prus- 
sian Court.  By  George  Gladstone,  F.  R.  G.  S.  London  :  Bell 
and  Daldy.     1870. 

HERE  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Prussian  military  organisation  from 
a  new  point  of  view.  The  details  given  us  of  the  system  under 
which  both  the  great  confessions  represented  in  the  Prussian  Army 
were  provided  with  chaplains,  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
chaplains  in  keeping  up  with  the  troops  and  being  at  hand  when  a 
rapid  march  was  succeeded  by  a  sudden  engagement,  of  the  religious 
spirit  displayed  by  many  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  impression  it  made 
on  the  enemy,  are  often  very  interesting.  The  effect  of  the  book 
indeed  is  fragmentary  and  sketchy,  but  the  circumstances  of  its  publi- 
cation put  literary  criticism  out  of  the  question.  The  English  com- 
piler admits  that  the  issue  of  the  work  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
present  war,  and  with  this  fact  before  us  we  need  only  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  materials  collected,  and  present  a  summary  of  them  to 
our  readers. 

Of  course  the  most  striking  part  of  a  chaplain's  duty  lies  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  hospitals.  Prayers  and  spiritual  consolations 
by  the  side  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  help  given  to  those  who  have 
just  fallen  under  the  rain  of  bullets,  will  naturally  be  most  impressed 
on  the  memory  of  both  actors  and  spectators.  But  we  prefer  to  dwell 
on  less  painful  scenes,  especially  as  the  horrors  of  1870  are  still  filling 
the  papers,  and  there  is  no  need  to  compare  them  with  those  of  1866. 
While  the  troops  are  still  on  the  march,  or  when  they  are  reposing 
from  battle,  the  chaplain's  presence  may  not  be  so  urgently  desired, 
but  he  can  make  himself  more  generally  useful.  There  is  time  then 
for  more  stated  services,  for  good  influences  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  men,  for  advice  and  exhortation  being  listened  to  with  calmness. 
In  the  hurry  and  heat  of  battle,  and  the  excitement  which  follows  it, 
while  the  care  of  the  wounded  absorbs  the  chaplain's  efforts,  the  rest 
of  the  army  may  forget  all  his  teaching  and  give  way  to  excesses. 
This  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one  who  thinks  of  the  natural  effect  of 
sueh  an  overpowering  stimulus  as  victory,  but  the  Prussian  chaplains 
appear  to  have  thought  their  men  proof  against  all  temptations.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  religious  feeling  of  the  army  was  very  much 
above  the  average,  and  we  meet  with  expressions  which  might  recall 
the  days  of  Cromwell.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  on  being  reminded  that 
they  were  much  prayed  for  at  home,  replied,  "Yes,  we  thoroughly  felt 
that  such  was  the  case  in  the  hot  days  of  Nachod  and  Skalitz.  The 
Austrians  attributed  our  success  to  our  arms,  but  we  know  better  ;  it 
was  not  our  guns,  but  our  Lord  God  who  helped  us."     In  the  same 
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way  an  artilleryman,  looking  at  the  guns  captured  from  the  Austrians, 
said  simply,  "Ah!  God  was  with  us."  That  these  were  not  mere 
phrases  appeared  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  troops  before  they 
were  touched  by  exceeding  success,  and  by  being  quartered  upon  a 
conquered  people.  The  Prussian  chaplains  speak  warmly  of  the  zeal 
with  which  public  service  was  attended.  At  one  place  six  hundred, 
and  at  another  two  thousand  men,  partook  of  the  Sacrament,  and  we 
can  well  understand  that  such  celebrations  were  the  most  impressive 
the  chaplains  ever  witnessed.  "  Two  hundred  men  in  double  file," 
says  one  chaplain,  describing  the  scene,  "stepped  forward  simulta- 
neously, forming  themselves  into  a  half-circle  ;  a  soldier  accompanied 
me,  carrying  a  jug  of  wine,  as  I  passed  up  and  down  the  ranks,  and 
in  this  way  the  service  proceeded  rapidly.  Those  who  had  partaken 
of  the  supper  sat  quietly  in  the  shade  at  the  border  of  the  forest,  and 
at  the  concluding  prayer  closed  in  again  in  a  large  circle  round  the 
altar."  Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  account  given  of  a  public 
thanksgiving  offered  by  the  order  of  a  Prussian  General  after  one  of 
the  battles.  The  division,  which  had  started  at  four  in  the  morning, 
halted  at  seven,  piled  arms,  and  formed  into  a  square.  The  chaplain, 
who  had  ridden  with  the  officers  of  the  staff,  dismounted,  stepped 
into  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  held  a  short  service,  consisting  of 
a  hymn,  accompanied  by  the  regimental  band,  a  sermon,  and  an 
extempore  prayer,  after  which  the  march  was  resumed. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  General  in  command  was 
desirous  of  offering  the  chaplains  every  facility  for  the  performance 
of  public  worship,  but  all  were  not  so  favourably  disposed.  We  hear 
of  one  colonel  who  was  bitterly  offended  at  a  regimental  delinquency 
being  mentioned  in  a  sermon.  A  wine-cellar  having  been  broken 
into,  and  the  chaplain  having  heard  that  certain  soldiers  had  been 
concerned  in  the  act,  he  thought  it  right  to  comment  on  this  breach 
of  what  he  and  the  English  compiler  call  the  Seventh  Commandment. 
But  this  did  not  suit  the  colonel,  who  said  bitterly  to  the  chaplain,  "  If 
my  men  do  not  profit  by  being  punished  for  the  offence,  nothing  will 
be  attained  by  your  preaching."  There  is  a  story  of  a  naval  captain 
who  once  sent  the  chaplain  of  his  ship  a  written  order  to  preach 
according  to  the  Articles  of  War.  Apparently,  the  Prussian  colonel 
objected  to  anything  so  sacred  being  introduced  into  a  pulpit.  With 
the  best  intentions,  however,  it  was  not  always  easy  for  commanding 
officers  to  second  the  chaplains'  efforts.  Hours  of  march  would  inter- 
fere with  hours  of  service.  One  Sunday  a  certain  time  had,  after 
many  ineffectual  attempts,  been  fixed  upon  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  bread  and  wine  had  been  procured  with  great 
difficulty,  when  orders  came  from  head-quarters  for  an  immediate 
advance.  Necessarily,  too,  there  were  other  difficulties.  It  was  hard 
to  find  fit  places  to  accommodate  large  military  congregations.  When 
service  was  performed  in  the  open  air  the  weather  was  often  unfavour- 
able, and  once,  says  a  chaplain,  "  We  stood  up  to  our  ankles  in  mud, 
and  the  rain  poured  down  in  such  streams,  that  I  was  obliged  in  the 
communion  service  to  cover  the  bread  over  with  the  lid  of  a  box 
whilst  consecrating  it,  and  with  the  sleeve  of  my  gown  while  dispensing 
it."     The  chaplains  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  anything  of  the  hard- 
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ships  of  a  campaign.  They  were  provided  with  carriages,  but  if  they 
wished  to  be  of  any  use  they  had  to  ride  with  the  staff,  for  their  car- 
riages might  be  delayed  for  days  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage-train, 
or  might  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  very  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
while  he  was  pushing  his  way  to  the  front  alone,  after  having  missed 
two  battles,  where  his  presence  was  much  needed.  His  Protestant 
colleague  had  started  in  his  carriage,  but  finding  himself  shunted  into 
a  meadow  and  likely  to  remain  there  all  day,  he  took  to  his  horse  and 
was  able  to  make  himself  useful.  Another  chaplain  stayed  behind 
with  some  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bavarians,  v,ho 
first  took  away  his  horse  and  then  made  him  prisoner.  Prince  Luit- 
pold  of  Bavaria  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  horse,  and  being 
appealed  to  in  touching  terms  by  the  chaplain,  answered,  "  You  hold 
an  office  which  is  indeed  honourable,  and  in  which  I  wish  you  God's 
blessing,  but  —  the  horse  belongs  to  me." 

One  feature  of  the  campaign  of  iS66  which  is  especially  noticeable 
is  the  harmony  which  seems  to  have  existed  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Chaplains  of  both  confessions  were  provided  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  and  worked  well  together  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  only  nor  the  most  striking  instance  of  agreement.  The  way  in 
which  the  Protestant  Prussians  were  received  in  parts  of  Austria, 
though  it  may  have  been  the  effect  of  conquest,  and,  therefore,  of  a 
transitory  character,  has  in  it  much  that  is  gratifying.  Naturally  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  were  used  by  the  Prus- 
sian soldiers,  just  as  they  used  "circuses,  dancing-saloons,  tap-rooms, 
theatres,  waiting-rooms  at  railway-stations,  courts  of  law,  council- 
chambers,  barns,  and  sheds  for  waggons,"  as  places  of  worship.  The 
apparent  incongruity  of  singing  Lutheran  hymns  in  buildings  decorated 
v/ith  pictures  of  St.  Dominic  or  Ignatius  Loyola  of  course  impressed 
the  Prussian  chaplains,  but  in  some  places  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
themselves  gave  their  assistance.  We  are  told  by  one  chaplain  that 
"  many  Roman  Catholic  priests  met  me  so  far  as  to  provide  the  com- 
munion wine,  and  begged  me  to  use  their  vasa  sacra.  They  also 
generally   attended   public   worship   with   the    people,   especially   in 

Hungary.     The  priest  at  R saluted  me  with  these  words,  '  Though 

we  may  be  enemies  in  name,  we  are  nevertheless  brothers  in  Jesus 
Christ.'"  Still  more  remarkable  was  the  expression  of  a  priest  who 
found  himself  saying  mass  while  a  Protestant  chaplain  preached  in  the 
same  building : — 

"The  chaplains  always  acknowledged  the  kindness  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  by  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  any  interference  with  their 
stated  services,  as  well  as  with  their  prejudices.  One  case,  however,  is  on  record 
where  the  two  services  were  carried  on  simultaneously  ;  but  this  happened  quite  un- 
wittingly, and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  it  created  a  bond  of  friendship  rather  than  a 
scandal.  We.  will  let  the  chaplain  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: — 'It  was 
arranged  by  the  sergeant  that  the  use  of  the  church  should  be  granted  for  the 
service  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  following  day.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  company  mustered  in  front  of  the  church ;  the  latter  was  open  and 
empty,  in  expectation,  as  I  imagined,  of  our  coming,  so  we  accordingly  entered.  I 
took  my  stand  before  the  rail  enclosing  the  space  round  the  altar,  and  began  the 
service.  The  towns-people  present  I  took  to  be  inquisitive  spectators.  During  the 
singing  the  priest  belonging  to  the  place  made  his  appearance,  went  into  the  sacristy. 
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came  out  again  by  a  side  door  behind  my  back,  and  stepped  in  front  of  tlie  altar. 
He  held  mass,  the  bell  rang,  the  pyx  was  exhibited,  and  the  people  fell  down  upon 
their  knees,  whilst  I  preached  from  the  words  '  Be  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Had  I  known  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  might  have  stopped ;  but  I 
sujiposed  that  the  priest  considered  the  two  services  might  be  advantageously 
united,  and  I  preached  on.  After  the  service  the  whole  mystery  was  cleared  up. 
No  request  had  been  communicated  to  the  priest  for  the  setting  apart  of  the  church 
for  our  service.  The  lieutenant  of  the  company,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  send 
the  order,  had  been  sitting  on  live  coals  all  the  time,  wondering  what  would  happen 
at  the  close.  He  came  forward  at  once,  looking  very  much  disconcerted,  and 
accused  himself  as  the  sole  author  of  the  disturbance.  The  worthy  priest  consoled 
him  with  these  words,  '  We  have  each  served  God  in  our  own  way.'  Combined 
churches  are  not  uncommon,  but  I  think  this  combined  service  will  not  easily  be 
matched.' " 

The  account  of  the  sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Borromeo  reading" 
Protestant  books  to  the  Prussian  soldiers  shows  the  same  spirit, 
though  it  is  not  equal  to  the  instance  given  us  of  a  Jew  acting  as 
interpreter  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  appearing  to 
be  much  impressed  with  the  service. —  The  Spectator. 


L^Avenir:  Revelations  sur  V Eglise  ct  la  Revolution.  3me.  Edition, 
considerablement  augmentee.  Bruxelles:  H.  Goemaere.  Mars, 
i860. 

We  recently  mentioned  the  prophecy  of  the  Nun  of  Blois,  said  to 
have  been  given  in  1808,  in  relation,  or  supposed  to  be  in  relation,  to 
the  great  troubles  now  taking  place  in  France.  At  that  time,  we 
confess,  we  had  our  doubts  whether  the  Nun's  prophecy  had  not  been 
written  down  since  the  war  broke  out  and  assumed  its  present  dimen- 
sions ;  but  we  have  since  read  it  in  a  little  collection  of  prophecies,  of 
which  the  third  edition  now  before  us  was  published  ten  years  ago,  in 
i860,  so  that  whatever  approach  the  good  nun's  prophecy  may  make 
to  the  event,  must  go,  we  suppose,  to  the  credit  of  her  prophetic 
powers.  First  of  all,  we  ought  to  state  that  as  far  as  we  can  see  in 
the  extract  given  from  her  prophecy  in  this  pamphlet,  there,  is  no  date 
assigned  to  the  year  of  fulfilment  at  all.  There  are  certain  local  events, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  part  of  her  prophecy,  which  the 
editor  states  really  took  place  in  Blois  in  1848,  and  which  convinced 
the  good  people  of  Blois  that  she  was  a  true  prophet,  and  that  much 
greater  troubles, —  the  "grands  x^'sWx^nxs^''  pai-  excellence^ — which  she 
predicted  for  some  future  time  (apparently  not  dated)  would  really  take 
place.  However  this  may  be, —  and  it  is  a  point  worth  notice  that 
prophecies  very  rarely  indeed  date  themselves  by  the  year,  preferring 
usually  to  assign  notes  of  time  referring  to  phenomena,  like  those  of 
the  seasons,  for  instance,  visible  to  the  eye^  as  if  they  spoke  from  vision, 
—  the  Nun  of  Blois  goes  on  to  assign  as  the  time  of  year  when  the 
"great  calamities"  are  to  overtake  France,  an  ecclesiastical  occasion 
which  her  editor  (who  published  his  comment,  as  we  said,  ten  years 
ago)  declares  to  mean  after  the  first  fortnight  of  July  (apres  la  premiere 
quinzaine  de  Juillet).  In  point  of  fact,  war  was  declared  on  the  15th 
July.  She  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  "  the  death  of  a  great  personage 
will  be  concealed  for  three  days,"  a  prediction  which  has,  we  imagine. 
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hitherto  failed  altogetlier.  She  then  predicts  that  "  the  great  calamities  " 
will  all  happen  before  the  end  of  the  vintage,  and  that  the  pedlars  or 
travelling  salesmen  who  attend  a  certain  fair  at  Blois  (which  the  editor 
of  i860  fixes  as  the  fair  of  August  23)  will  be  so  anxious  about  the 
state  of  things  at  their  own  houses,  that  they  will  make  haste  to  pack 
up  and  be  off  from  Blois.  On  August  23  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  great  battles  before  Metz  had  all  taken  place  some  three  or  four 
days,  the  last  battle  of  Gravelotte  having  occurred  on  August  18,  and 
Bazaine  being  already  effectually  shut  up  in  Metz  ;  indeed,  MacMahon 
had  on  the  previous  day  begun  his  march  from  Chalons,  and  the  whole 
attitude  of  France  was  one  of  the  deepes'  anxiety.  The  nun  goes  on 
to  say  how  terrible  the  calamities  of  France  will  be.  "  Nevertheless," 
she  says,  "  they  will  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  France,  but  only  to 
some  great  cities,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  capital,  where  there  will  be 
a  terrible  conflict,  and  the  massacre  will  be  great."  The  "great 
calamities "  have  certainly  extended  far  beyond  the  great  cities 
already.  "  Blois  will  not  have  any  of  it.  The  priests  and  the  re- 
ligious women  will  be  in  a  great  fright.  The  bishop  will  absent  himself 
and  go  to  a  chateau.  Some  priests  will  hide  themselves.  The  churches 
will  be  shut,  but  for  so  short  a  time  that  one  will  hardly  be  aware  of 
it ;  indeed,  this  will  only  have  reference  to  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours."  "You  yourselves,"  she  says  to  the  nuns  of  the  Ursuline 
convent,  "  will  be  on  the  point  of  going  away,  but  the  first  who  shall 
put  her  foot  on  the  threshold  will  say,  '  Let  us  go  in  again,'  and  you 
will  go  in.  There  will  be  great  need  of  prayer,  for  the  wicked  would 
wish  to  destroy  everything,  but  they  will  not  have  time.  They  will  all 
perish  in  the  great  fight.  Many  good  will  perish  also,  for  they  will 
make  all  the  men  go  out  to  the  fight,  and  only  the  old  men  will  remain." 
The  call  for  all  the  male  population  able  to  bear  arms  has  already  been 
made.  The  nun  adds  that  "  the  last  [those  summoned  last]  will  not 
go  far  ;  they  will  not  go  more  than  three  days'  march  "  from  Blois, — 
say,  to  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  now  encamped  somewhere  between 
Bourges  and  Blois.  "  I'he  time  will  be  short.  It  will  be  the  women 
who  will  prepare  the  vintage,  and  the  men  will  return  in  time  to  finish 
it,  because  all  will  be  over."  It  must  be  admitted  the  good  nun  seems 
to  have  been  very  wide  of  the  mark  here,  unless,  indeed,  Paris  falls, 
and  the  Army  of  the  Loire  is  again  defeated,  and  peace  is  made 
within  the  next  week  or  so,  in  which  case  all  may  be  over  almost  as 
soon  as  she  predicted.  "  During  all  this  time  the  true  news  will  not 
be  known  except  by  private  letters.  At  last  three  couriers  will  come. 
The  first  will  announce  that  all  is  lost.  The  second,  who  will  arrive 
in  the  night,  will  only  meet  one  man  in  the  streets,  who,  as  he  leans 
against  his  door,  will  look  at  him  and  say,  '  You  are  hot,  my  friend, 
dismount,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine,'  to  which  the  other  will  reply,  '  I 
am  in  too  great  a  hurry,'  and  will  explain  that  another  courier  ought 
soon  to  arrive  and  bring  good  news.  Then  he  will  continue  his  route 
towards  the  Berry," — the  Berry  is  the  district  of  France  in  which 
Bourges  lies ;  in  other  words,  this  courier  is  supposed  to  be  going 
towards  the  headquarters  of  the  present  Loire  Army.  "You  will 
be  praying  towards  six  in  the  morning,  when  you  will  hear  it  said  that 
two  couriers  have  passed,  and  then  there  will  arrive  the  third,  fire  and 
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water,  who  will  be  clue  at  Tours  at  seven  o'clock,  and  who  will  bring 
the  good  news  (et  alors  arrivera  le  troisieme,  feu  et  eau,  qui  devra 
etre  a  Tours  a  sejDt  heures,  et  qui  apportera  la  bonne  nouvelle)." 
"Note,"  says  the  editor  of  t86o,  "that  the  courier  fire  and  water,  i.e., 
the  railway,  is  thus  announced  long  before  any  one  dreamt  of  it  in 
France"  (the  prophecy,  as  we  have  said,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1808). 
The  curious  point  here  is  the  reference  to  Tours  (where  the  French 
Government  is  now  established)  as  the  end  of  this  railway-courier's 
journey, —  who  is  to  arrive  at  Blois  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  be  due 
at  Tours  at  seven, —  the  distance  being  about  thirty-five  miles,  or  an 
hour's  express  journey.  "Then  a  Te  Deum  will  be  sung, —  yeS; 
indeed,  a  Te  Deum,  but  such  a  Te  Deum  as  has  never  before  been 
sung.  But  it  won't  be  he  who  is  expected  who  will  reign,  i.e..,  who  will 
reign  at  first ;  it  will  be  the  Saviour  granted  to  France  on  whom  France 
did  not  count.  The  Prince  will  not  be  there.  They  will  go  and  fetch 
him.  Nevertheless,  quiet  will  re-appear,  and  from  the  moment  when 
the  Prince  remounts  the  throne,  France  will  enjoy  a  perfect  peace, 
and  will  be  more  flourishing  and  more  tranquil  than  ever  for  about 
twenty  years." 

Such  is  the  drift  of  this  curious  little  bit  of  prophecy,  which  seems 
like  most  of  the  few  prophecies  of  all  time  which  can  be  said  to  have 
gone  at  all  near  the  mark,  rather  to  have  come  within  the  white  circle 
than  'to  have  hit  the  bull's  eye.  It  can  hardly  at  best  turn  out  as 
successful  as  the  prophecy  that  the  Empress  Josephine  would  become 
something  higher  than  a  queen,  and  would  die  in  a  hospital, —  a 
prophecy  asserted  by  Alison  to  have  been  recorded  by  himself  before 
the  event  had  verified  it.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Nun  of  Blois  is  likely  to  be  falsified  in  a  good  many  most  important 
particulars,  especially  as  to  the  shortness  of  the  duration  of  the  great 
troubles,  and  the  Saviour  accorded  to  France,  who  is  to  rescue  her 
from  ruin  before  the  vintage  is  over ;  but  grant  that  it  fails  in  these 
respects,  there  is  still  sufficient  cause  for  amused  wonder  at  the 
exactness  with  which  it  dates  the  beginning  of  the  great  troubles  at  a 
season  declared  by  the  editor  of  i860  as  indicating  the  end  of  the 
first  fortnight  in  July,  and  with  which  it  specifies  a  time,  declared  by 
the  same  editor  of  ten  years  ago  to  mean  the  23d  August,  as  a 
moment  of  great  anxiety  for  the  travelling  salesmen  who  came  to 
Blois, —  of  course,  mainly  from  Paris, —  with  which  it  indicates  the 
directions  of  Bourges  and  Tours,  as  the  places  to  which  couriers  with 
news,  towards  the  end  of  the  disastrous  autumn,  will  be  sent  in  hot 
haste.  A  few  months  ago  even,  there  could  hardly  have  been  any 
suspicion  in  anybody's  mind  that  messengers  to  the  Berry  and  to  Tours 
would  be  rushing  through  Blois  in  anytime  of  calamity,  only  dropping 
their  news  in  Blois  by  the  way  because  it  happened  to  lie  in  the  line 
of  their  route. 

Another  prophecy  quoted  in  the  same  pamphlet  (of  date  i860) 
prophesies,  along  with  much  that  seems  highly  improbable,  the 
loss  of  his  empire  by  Napoleon,  and  the  destruction  of  Paris.  "  The 
Pope,"  it  said,  "  shall  be  at  that  time  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  he  shall 
be  restored  by  Napoleon.  The  latter  will  be  Emperor,  but  his  empire 
shall  not  be  long,  for  when  he  shall  commence  afflicting  the  Pope  and 
48 
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the  children  of  Juclah,  then  God  shall  send  arrows  of  fire  against  him 
and  his.  But  before  all  there  will  be  a  war  of  the  French  and  English 
against  the  Russians  to  defend  the  empire  of  the  Turks  ;  nevertheless, 
the  Russians  will  lose  the  first  war,  but  there  will  be  a  second  war  in 
which  the  Russians  will  take  Constantinople  and  the  Austrians  Jeru- 
salem. Then  the  Russians  will  encamp  in  Piedmont,  and  King 
Victor  Emanuel  will  have  lost  the  kingdom  and  will  be  a  Russian 
General.  Some  sovereigns  {dcs  souverains)  invade  France,  which  is 
desolated  by  civil  war,  but  they  will  not  get  to  Paris  till  it  is  already 
destroyed  by  fire.  Before  that  there  will  be  in  Paris  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  civil  war.  Then  Henry  V.  will  be  King  of  France,  and  he 
will  leave  the  isle  of  captivity.  After  that  England  will  turn  Catholic, 
and  also  two  sovereigns  of  Germany."  Here  is  an  odd  enough 
medley  of  fiction,  or  at  least  violent  improbability  and  of  actual  fact, 
the  violent  improbabilities  seeming  to  be  spoken  of  as  of  about  the 
same  date  as  the  facts.  The  restoration  of  the  Pope  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  Crimean  war,  may  very  likely  have  been  known  at  the  time  of 
the  prophecy,  and  be  a  mere  use  of  history  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
phecy ;  but  the  fall  of  Napoleon  when  he  begins  to  afflict  the  Pope 
and  the  good  Catholics,  was  a  hazardous  prophecy  in  i860,  and  still 
more  in  1857,  the  date  at  which  the  editor  of  the  pamphlet  asserts 
that  he  received  the  prophecy.  Whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  occu- 
pying army  from  Rome,  and  the  protest  against  the  proclamation  of 
the  dogma  of  infallibility,  can  fairly  be  called  "  afflicting  "  the  Pope 
half  so  fairly  as  what  occurred  in  i860  when  the  Emperor  concurred 
in  Cavour's  seizure  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  doubtful,  so  that 
the  "  arrows  of  fire  "  seem  to  have  made  some  ten  years'  delay.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  of  false  than  true  in  this  predic- 
tion, since  nothing  physically  possible  seems  nearer  impossibility  at 
present  than  the  transformation  of  Victor  Emanuel  into  a  Russian 
General,  and  a  Russian  invasion  of  Italy  following  the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  At  all  events,  the  invasion  of  France  by  "  some 
kings  "  and  the  catastrophe  to  Paris  have  happened  a  little  too  soon 
for  the  lucidity  of  the  prophet's  historical  arrangement,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  fair  to  treat  the  prophecy  as  a  grotesque  mixture  of  happy 
and  unhappy  surmises. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  this  mixture,  if  not  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
at  least  of  what  can  be  verified  and  what  cannot  be  verified,  is  a 
characteristic,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  of  almost  all  prophecy,  if  we 
except  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  his  own  crucifixion.  No  one  has  ever  yet  made 
anything  very  clear  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  clearly  much  more  of  the  nature  of  foreshadowings  than  predictions 
—  of  profound  spiritual  desires  anticipating  their  own  fulfilnients  than 
of  clear  historical  anticipations.  Almost  all  prediction  in  all  times  — 
beginning  with  the  Book  of  Revelation, —  is  expressed  in  language 
admitting  of  a  good  many  shades  of  meaning,  and  whenever  we  get 
very  clear  statements,  like  that  of  the  Nun  of  Blois  as  to  the  three 
messengers,  and  the  great  personage  whose  death  was  to  be  three  days 
concealed,  or  this  last  prophecy  as  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the 
destruction  of  Paris,  and  the  transformation  of  Victor  Emanuel  into 
a  Russian  General,  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  as  much  error  as  truth. 
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It  is  a  curious  question  whether  the  truth  in  prediction  has  ever 
been  sufficient  to  render  the  hypothesis  of  mere  coincidence  untenable, 
and  to  render  it  needful  to  suppose  some  foreseeing  faculty  uncon- 
nected witli  divine  inspiration.  That  divine  inspiration  could  mix  up 
truth  and  falsehood  in  this  strange  medley  is  of  course  absolutely 
impossible,  nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  truth 
only  were  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  prediction,  the  human  alloy  of 
falsehood  would  be  permitted  to  cling  round  it  and  discredit  it. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  old  Lehnin  prophecy,  said  to  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Bradenburg- 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  will  end  with  the  present  Hohenzollern,  when 
Germany  is  to  "receive  its  King,"  were  to  come  true, —  which  is,  of 
course,  exceedingly  improbable,  considering  the  Crown  Prince  and 
his  young  family, —  would  it  be  rational  to  suppose  it  a  happy  guess 
because  there  is  much  connected  with  it  which  is  false  ?  Is  it  indeed 
quite  rational  to  suppose  that  the  prediction  as  to  Josephine,*  attested 
by  Alison  before  it  was  fulfilled,  was  a  happy  guess .''  We  think  not, — 
and  mysterious  as  such  a  gift  seems,  are  disposed  to  think  that  some 
partial  power  of  prediction  may  be  (like  the  rare  power  of  thought- 
reading,  which  was  lately  explained  by  "brain-waves")  one  of  the 
exceptional  indications  of  undeveloped  faculties,  which  may  either 
take  a  further  development  in  the  future  of  our  race  on  earth,  or  may 
be  reserved  for  development  beyond  the  grave. —  The  Spectator. 


Lighthouses   and  Lightships.     By   W.    H.    Davenport   Adams.     New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  collected  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  about  the  principal  lighthouses  of  the  world,  their  mode 
of  construction,  and  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  various 
modes  of  lighting.  It  is  enriched  with  numerous  handsome  cuts,  and 
contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  perils  incurred  in  the  erection 
of  lighthouses,  or  avoided  by  their  aid.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  sketches,  called  "  A  Night  in  the  Gull  Lightship,"  we  are 
tempted  to  print  at  length.     The  incident  occurred  last  March. 

"A  little  before  midnight  on  Thursday  (the  24th),  while  I  was  rolling  uneasily  in 
my  '  bunk,'  contending  with  sleep  and  sea-sickness,  and  moralising  on  the  madness 
of  those  who  choose  '  the  sea  '  for  a  profession,  I  was  roused  —  and  sickness  instantly 
cured  —  by  the  watch  on  deck  suddenly  shouting  down  the  hatchway  to  the  mate, 
'Southsand-Head  light  is  firing,  sir,  and  sending  up  rockets.'  The  mate  sprang 
from  his  '  bunk,'  and  was  on  the  cabin  floor  before  the  sentence  was  well  finished 
I  followed  suit,  and  pulled  on  coat,  nether  garments,  and  shoes,  as  if  my  life 
depended  on  my  own  speed.  There  was  unusual  need  for  clothing,  for  the  night  was 
bitterly   cold.     On  gaining  the  deck,   we  found  the  two  men  on  duty  actively  at 

*  See  Alison's  "History  of  France,"  second  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19.  "It  had  early  been 
prophesied  by  a  negress  that  she  (Josephine)  should  lose  her  first  husband,  be  extremely  unfortu- 
nate, but  that  she  should  afterwards  be  greater  than  a  queen.  This  prophecy,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  singular  manner."  And  Mr.  Alison 
adds  in  a  note,  "The  author  heard  this  prophecy  long  before  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  throne, 
from  the  late  Countess  of  Bath  and  the  Countess  of  Ancrum,  who  were  educated  in  the  same 
convent  with  Josephine,  and  had  repeatedly  heard  her  mention  the  circumstance  in  early  youth." 
Indeed,  Mr.  Alison  gives  Josephine's  own  account  of  her  belief  that  she  was  to  live  to  be  Queen 
of  France.  So  strongly  did  she  believe  it  that  she  nominated  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  when 
she  was  lying  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie  waiting  for  the  order  for  her  immediate  execution. 
She  was  only  saved  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  We  believe  the  prophecy  also  mentioned  that 
she  was  to  die  in  a  hospital,  but  Alisou  does  not  quote  it  on  this  head. 
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work,  the  one  loading  the  lee  gun,  the  other  adjusting  a  rocket  to  its  stick.  A  few 
hurried  questions  from  the  mate  elicited  all  that  it  was  needful  to  know.  The  flash 
of  a  gun  from  the  Southsand-Head  lightship,  about  six  miles  distant,  had  been  seen, 
followed  by  a  rocket,  indicating  that  a  vessel  had  got  upon  the  fatal  Goodwins. 
While  the  men  spoke,  I  saw  the  bright  flash  of  another  gun,  but  heard  no  report  — 
owing  to  the- gale  carrying  the  sound  to  leeward.  A  rocket  followed,  and  at  the 
same  moment  we  observed  the  light  of  the  vessel  in  distress  just  on  the  southern 
tail  of  the  Sands.  By  this  time  our  gun  was  charged,  and  the  rocket  in  position. 
'  Look  alive.  Jack  ;  get  the  poker,'  cried  the  mate,  as  he  primed  the  gun.  Jack 
dived  down  the  companion  hatch,  and  in  another  moment  returned  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  which  the  mate  had  thrust  into  the  cabin  fire  at  the  first  alarm.  Jack  applied 
it  in  quick  succession  to  the  gun  and  the  rocket.  A  blinding  flash  and  deafening 
crash  were  followed  by  the  whiz  of  the  rocket,  as  it  sprang  with  a  magnificent  curve 
far  away  into  the  surrounding  darkness.  This  was  our  answer  to  the  Southsand- 
Head  light,  which,  having  fired  three  guns  and  three  rockets  to  attract  our  attention, 
now  ceased  firing.  It  was  also  our  note  of  warning  to  the  look-out  on  the  pier  of 
Ramsgate  Harbour.  '  That's  a  beauty,'  said  our  mate,  referring  to  the  rocket :  'get 
up  another,  Jack  ;  sponge  her  well  out,  Jacobs,  we'll  give  'em  another  shot  in  a  few 
minutes.'  Loud  and  clear  were  both  our  signals,  but  four  and  a  half  miles  of 
distance  and  a  fresh  gale  neutralised  their  influence.  The  look-out  did  not  see 
them.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  gun  and  rocket  were  fired  again.  Still  no 
answering  signal  came  from  Ramsgate.  '  Load  the  weather  gun,'  said  the  mate. 
Jacobs  obeyed,  and  I  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  weather  bulwarks,  for  the 
wind  appeared  to  be  composed  of  penknives  and  needles.  Our  third  gun  thundered 
forth,  and  shook  the  lightship  from  stem  to  stern ;  but  the  rocket  struck  the  rigging 
and  made  a  low  wavering  flight.  Another  was  therefore  sent  up,  but  it  had  scarcely 
cut  its  bright  line  across  the  sky  when  we  observed  the  answering  signal  —  a  rocket 
from  Ramsgate  Pier. 

"  '  That's  all  right  tio7o,  sir  ;  our  work  is  done,'  said  the  mate,  as  he  went  below, 
and  quietly  turned  in,  while  the  watch,  having  sponged  out  and  recovered  the  gun, 
resumed  their  active  perambulation  of  the  deck.  I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  sudden  termination  of  the  noise  and  excitement !  I  was  told 
that  the  Ramsgate  lifeboat  could  not  well  l:>e  out  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  seemed  to 
my  excited  spirit  a  terrible  thing  that  human  lives  should  be  kept  so  long  in 
jeopardy,  and,  of  course,  I  began  to  think,  '  Is  it  not  possible  to  prevent  this  delay  } ' 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  however,  but  patience,  so  I  turned  in  'all  standing,'  as 
sailors  have  it,  with  orders  that  I  should  be  called  when  the  lights  of  the  tug  should 
come  in  sight.  It  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  after,  when  the  voice  of  the  watch  was 
again  heard  shouting  hastily,  '  Lifeboat  close  alongside,  sir.  Didn't  see  it  till  this 
moment.  She  carries  no  lights.'  I  bounced  out,  and  minus  coat,  hat,  and  shoes, 
scrambled  on  deck  just  in  time  to  see  the  Broadstairs  lifeboat  rush  past  us  before 
the  gale.  She  was  close  under  our  stern,  and  rendered  spectrally  visible  by  the 
light  of  our  lantern.  '  What  are  you  firing  for  ?'  shouted  the  coxswain  of  the  boat. 
'  Ship  on  the  sands,  bearing  south,'  replied  Jack,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  stentorian 
voice.  The  boat  did  not  pause.  It  passed  with  a  magnificent  rush  into  darkness. 
The  reply  had  been  heard,  and  the  lifeboat  shot  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  rescue. 
We  often  hear  and  read  of  such  scenes,  but  vision  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
realise  the  full  import  of  all  that  goes  on.  Again  all  was  silent  and  unexciting  on 
board  of  the  Gii//.  I  went  shivering  below,  with  exalted  notions  of  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  lifeboat  men.  Soon  after,  the  watch  once  more  shouted,  '  Tug's  in 
sight,  sir  ; '  and,  once  again,  the  mate  and  I  went  on  deck.  The  Ramsgate  lifeboat 
Bradford  was  in  tow  far  astern.  As  she  passed  us,  the  brief  c^uestions  and  answers 
were  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  coxswain  of  the  boat.  I  observed  that  every  man 
in  the  boat  lay  flat  on  the  thwarts  except  the  coxswain.  No  wonder.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  sit  up  in  a  gale  of  wind,  w^ith  freezing  spray,  and  sometimes  green  seas, 
sweeping  over  one.  They  were,  doubtless,  wide  awake  and  listening  ;  but,  as  far  as 
vision  went,  that  boat  was  manned  by  ten  oilskin  coats  and  sou'-westers.  A  few 
seconds  took  them  out  of  sight  ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  the  Gull  lightship  was  con- 
cerned, the  drama  ended.  There  was  no  possibility  of  our  ascertaining  more,  at 
least  during  that  night,  for  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  these  efforts,  the  floating 
lights  had  no  chance  of  hearing  of  them  until  the  next  visit  of  their  tender.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  turn  in  once  more,  at  3  A.  M.  Next  forenoon  we  saw  the  wreck, 
bottom  up,  high  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  was  that  of  the  good  ship  Gcrmania 
of  Bremen." 
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The  Capture  and  Escape ;  or,  Life  among  the  Sioux.     By  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Larimer.     London :   Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston. 

We  all  know  the  general  nature  of  the  process  b}^  which  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  are  being  gradually  rendered  harmless,  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Comtists,  transferred  from  the  objective 
to  the  subjective  state  of  existence.  The  intentions  of  the  United 
States  Government  appear  to  be  everything  that  is  philanthropical. 
It  does  all  that  can  be  done  upon  paper  to  induce  the  Indian  to  live 
in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  wear  broadcloth,  and  start  a  newspaper 
press.  Unfortunately  these  good  intentions  receive  a  very  peculiar 
interpretation  before  they  are  put  into  practice.  We  need  not  ask 
whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Government  agents  who  cheat  both 
parties,  or  of  the  rough  Western  settlers  who  have  learnt  to  class 
the  Indian  with  the  rattlesnake  and  the  prairie  wolf,  or  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  who  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  expressing  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  arrangements  intended  for  their  good  by  massacring 
men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
Indians  retorted  to  a  supposed  breach  of  faith  by  killing  all  the 
inhabitants  of  an  emigrant  village  in  Minnesota,  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota  retaliated  by  offering  25  dollars  a  head  for  scalps.  The 
picture  which  all  travellers  present  to  us  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  sufficiently  painful,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  settle 
with  whom  the  responsibility  rests.  The  palpable  result  is  that  at 
the  present  day  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  any  consummation  but 
one,  which  will  probably  not  be  long  delayed.  Meanwhile  there  is  a 
certain  interest,  though  of  a  rather  painful  kind,  in  any  description  at 
first  hand  of  the  wronged  and  vanishing  savages.  The  little  book 
before  us  contains  the  story,  told  with  a  good  deal  of  simplicity,  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Larimer's  adventures  with  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Larimer 
apologises  for  her  want  of  literary  skill,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
criticise  the  book  from  any  severe  Eesthetic  point  of  view.  The  prin- 
cipal fault,  as  may  be  supposed,  arises  from  Mrs.  Larimer's  occasional 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  she  is  not  very  well  qualified  for  literary 
ambition,  and  her  consequent  lapses  into  the  venial  sin  of  fine 
writing.  Such  passages  as  the  following  remind  one  rather  too 
strongly  of  the  tract,  or,  rather,  of  the  penny-a-liner: — "The  whizzing 
arrows  were  sent  into  the  hapless  child,  and  with  the  twang  of  the 
bowstrings  a  little  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  one 
more  angel  walked  the  golden  streets  of  Paradise  and  stood  before 
the  throne  of  God."  Considering,  too,  that  the  poor  little  victim  was 
seen  by  nobody  between  her  escape  from  her  "captors  and  her  subse- 
quent slaughter,  it  is  useless  to  give  us  an  account  of  what  she  might 
or  should  have  felt  in  the  interval.  This  mode  of  filling  up  inter- 
stices by  purely  hypothetical  passages  of  sentiment  rather  tends  to 
shake  one's  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 
However,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mrs.  Larimer's  story  is 
substantially  accurate,  and  we  feel  the  greater  confidence  as  it  is  after 
all  a  very  simple  narrative. 

Mr.  Larimer,  it  appears,  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  settled  in  the 
West,   and  then  became   an  officer  in  the   Federal   army.     Having 
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broken  down  in  health,  and  given  up  his  commission,  he  resolved 
to  cross  the  plains  to  California,  in  the  summer  of  1864.  His  wife 
and  their  boy  accompanied  him,  and  at  a  place  called  Little  Box- 
Elder  Valley  they  and  their  companions  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
Indians.  The  men  were  killed  or  left  for  dead,  and  Mrs.  Larimer, 
with  another  lady  and  her  children,  were  carried  off  as  captives.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  story,  considering  the  general  ferocity 
attributed  to  the  Indians,  is  the  civility'with  which  they  treated  their 
prisoners.  They  seem  to  have  speculated  for  a  time  on  the  propriety 
of  killing  Mr.  Larimer's  boy.  The  plan,  however,  was  concealed 
under  a  proposal  to  send  him  back  to  his  friends  on  a  pony,  and  it  is 
only  Mrs.  Larimer's  inference  that  it  was  "  a  deceitful,  cunning  plan 
of  the  subtle  chief,"  who  meant  to  knock  out  the  boy's  brains  as  soon 
as  he  got  him  beyond  the  first  bluff.  Even  so,  as  matters  are  gener- 
ally represented,  the  deceitful  chief  showed  a  certain  delicacy  in 
not  performing  the  feat  before  his  mother's  eyes.  Mrs.  Larimer, 
however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  life  by  making  a  present  of  him 
to  the  chief,  who  agreed  to  adopt  him  into  his  family.  After  this 
transaction,  the  boy  was  set  comfortably  upon  a  pony,  and  Mrs. 
Larimer  and  he  rode  off  with  the  savages.  After  a  journey  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles  the  Indians  encamped  for  the  night,  and  one  of  them  told 
a  story  —  translated,  we  are  told,  by  an  English-speaking  Indian  to 
Mrs.  Larimer  —  which  sounds  unpleasantly  like  an  Indian  version  of 
a  French  novellette.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Larimer  has  unconsciously  touched 
it  up,  or  possibly,  amongst  the  other  vices  introduced  by  contact  with 
corrupt  whites,  a  love  of  sensation  stories  may  have  found  its  way  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  Having  listened  to  this  narrative,  the  Indians 
naturally  fell  asleep,  and  appear  to  have  slept  very  soundly.  Mrs. 
Larimer  at  any  rate  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  took  her  boy, 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  civilisation.  Considering  that  the 
child  was  only  seven  years  old,  that  they  were  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  fort,  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  that  the  Indians  were 
well  mounted  and  certain  to  pursue  them,  the  escape  was  certainly 
courageous.  Their  captors  followed  them  ;  they  managed  to  miss  the 
trail  —  whether  it  be,  as  Mrs.  Larimer  tells  us,  that  the  stories  of 
their  extraordinary  skill  in  tracking  the  faintest  footsteps  are  gross 
exaggerations,  or  whether,  as  she  also  supposes,  they  may  have  been 
misled  by  her  accidentally  crossing  in  the  darkness  a  bed  of  thorny 
cactus,  which  they  would  naturally  suppose  to  be  an  unlikely  path  for 
a  woman  with  bare  feet.  To  whatever  circumstances  her  escape  was 
due,  Mrs.  Larimer  and  her  boy  wandered  for  four  days  through  a 
country  where  water  was  only  to  be  found  at  long  intervals,  and  where 
the  only  articles  of  food  which  they  discovered  were  an  egg  and  a 
toad.  The  last  was  carefully  skinned,  and  put  by  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity.  At  night  they  heard  the  howling  of  wolves ;  by  day  the}' 
were  nearly  scorched  to  death ;  and  once  or  twice  they  caught  sight 
of  prowling  bands  of  Indians,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing 
themselves.  Ultimately,  however,  they  came  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion to  a  party  of  emigrants,  who  gave  them  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, and  took  them  to  Fort  Laramie.  Mr.  Larimer  was  also  dis- 
covered, severely  but  not  fatally  wounded ;  and  with  proper  American 
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versatility,  having  lost  all  his  property  in  the  captured  waggons,  he 
sent  for  the  necessary  materials,  set  up  as  a  photographer  in  one  of 
the  Western  States,  and  appears  to  be  now  engaged  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  the  process  of  living  very  happily  ever  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Larimer  naturally  gained  a  great  reputation  on  the  strength  of 
her  adventure,  and  indeed  she  seems  to  deserve  much  credit  for  her 
courage  and  energy.  It  does  not  follow  so  plainly  that  she  is  a  great 
authority  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Indian  tribes,  and  she 
modestly  intimates  that  her  day's  journey  with  them  does  not  justify 
her  in  accepting  such  a  position.  However,  with  or  against  her  will,  she 
seems  to  have  become  in  some  sense  a  public  character,  and,  having 
spent  five  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  she  fills  the 
remainder  of  the  book  by  anecdotes  drawn  from  her  experience. 
Some  of  her  remarks  are  taken  from  familiar  sources,  such  as  Catlin's 
account  of  the  Indians,  and  are  commonplace  enough  ;  but  we  may 
spend  a  few  lines  on  her  anecdotes  of  women  and  children  who,  like 
herself,  have  fallen  at  different  times  into  the  power  of  the  savages. 
Mrs.  Larimer  tells  us  as  emphatically  as  most  recent  writers  that  the 
Indian  of  Cooper's  stories  is  a  purely  fictitious  being ;  and  that  the 
Indian  of  real  life  is  a  sordid,  ferocious,  and  untamable  character.  It 
is  therefore  curious  that  most  of  her  stories  go  rather  to  their  credit 
than  otherwise.  This,  for  example,  is  the  histor)^  of  a  Miss  Elizabeth 
Blackwell.  Miss  Blackwell,  it  seems,  went  with  her  parents  and  her 
two  sisters  to  Salt  Lake  City ;  where  her  father  became  a  disciple  of 
Brigham  Young's,  and  speedily  received  a  vision  directing  him  to 
take  another  wife.  His  obedience  to  the  mysterious  command  "  pro- 
duced a  little  unpleasantness  in  the  family  "  ;  and  finally,  on  occasion 
of  remonstrance  from  Miss  Blackwell,  her  father  flourished  his  knife 
so  emphatically  as  to  destroy  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyes.  She,  with 
her  mother  and  sisters,  hereupon  tried  to  escape  across  one  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  not  being  so  well  satisfied  as  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
with  the  peculiarities  of  domestic  life  in  the  land  of  promise.  The 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  all  except  Elizabeth  frozen 
to  death.  She  was  rescued  by  Indians,  who  took  her  to  their  camp 
tenibly  frostbitten,  so  injured  indeed  that  both  her  legs  had  to  be 
amputated  above  the  knee.  The  Indians  consider  her  to  have  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  treat  her  so  well  that  she  prefers 
to  remain  with  them.  Occasionally  she  sees  white  men,  and  relates 
stories,  one  or  two  of  which,  we  are  assured,  "are  quite  interesting." 
The  principal  one  tells  how  a  white  woman  was  tortured  to  death  for 
shooting  an  Indian  chief  through  the  head,  and  is  only  instructive  in 
so  far  as  it  appears  that  her  screams  under  the  process,  mixed  with 
the  jeers  of  her  tormentors,  were  more  than  Miss  Blackwell  could 
bear,  and  that  this  interesting  lady  benevolently  procured  her  instant 
execution.  Another  anecdote  relates  to  a  Miss  Fletcher,  whose  father, 
mother,  and  little  brother  and  sister,  were  massacred,  but  who  appears 
to  have  become  perfectly  reconciled  to  an  Indian  life.  A  third  tells 
us  of  three  little  children  who  were  spared,  apparently  from  some 
superstitious  feeling,  when  their  parents  were  killed.  The  eldest  boy, 
who  was  only  eight  years  old,  wandered  off  with  his  brother  and 
sister,  and  was  discovered  next  day  by  an  Indian.     He  pluckily  pre- 
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pared  to  defend  himself  with  a  clasp-knife  ;  and  the  Indian,  apparently 
touched  by  the  child's  courage,  took  the  whole  party  in  his  canoe,  and 
conveyed  them  for  two  hundred  miles  to  a  white  settlement.  The 
escape,  we  may  add,  made  a  sensation  in  San  Francisco,  where  a 
benefit  was  given  them  at  a  theatre,  and  their  story  was  made  into  a 
ballad  and  sung  with  great  effect  by  Miss  Fanny  Blodgett. 

There  are  sundry  other  stories  of  a  similar  kind  where  white 
women  and  children  have  been  preserved,  and  apparently  treated 
with  tolerable  kindness,  by  the  Indians.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
rest  of  the  family  have  been  massacred  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  more  favourable  instances  are  contrasted  by  a  general 
uniformity  of  horrible  brutality,  met  by  a  nearly  equal  ferocity  on 
the  part  of  the  civilised  population.  To  the  reader  in  a  distant 
country  the  most  unpleasant  circumstance  is  the  utter  vulgarisation 
of  the  whole  business.  There  is  nothing  left  that  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  made  picturesque.  The  old  backwoodsman  may  have  been 
as  rough  as  the  modern  gold-digger ;  but  he  had  something  charac- 
teristic about  him,  instead  of  being  a  mere  repetition,  under  altered 
circumstances,  of  the  blackguard  population  of  great  towns.  The 
noble  savage  has  been  hopelessly  degraded  ;  and,  though  he  keeps 
up  some  of  the  good  old  customs  of  scalping  and  torturing  wanderers, 
he  is  no  more  like  his  original  self  than  the  modern  thimble-rigger  is 
like  the  gipsy  of  former  days.  We  do  not  so  much  mind  murders, 
when  they  are  committed  at  a  great  distance  from  our  own  homes, 
nor  even  a  wholesale  massacre  or  two  so  long  as  it  is  attended  by 
picturesque  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  vexatious  to  think  that  the  pic- 
turesque is  being  exterminated,  and  that  even  the  extirpation  of  a 
whole  race  of  people  is  becoming  uninteresting  by  the  sheer  vulgarity 
of  the  actors. —  The  Saturday  Review. 
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HITHERTO    unknown   work   of   Lord   Bacon   has   been    recently 

_  discovered  and  published.     It  was  found  in  an  old  MS.  volume  at 

Northumberland  House,  containing  several  of  the  early  productions  of 
Bacon.  From  the  internal  evidence,  the  MS.  is  pronounced  of  not  later 
date  than  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  new  discovery  consists  of  a  composition  called  The  Conference  of 
Pleasure,  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  Bacon's  writings  ;  and  the  plan  of  it  is 
this  :  four  friends  meeting  together  for  intellectual  entertainment,  agree  that 
each  in  turn  shall  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  subject  he  considers  most 
worthy  of  praise.  The  first  then  delivers  a  panegyric  on  "  the  worthiest 
virtue,  Fortitude "  ;  the  second  on  "  the  worthiest  affection,  Love "  ;  the 
third  on  "  the  worthiest  power.  Knowledge,"  and  the  fourth  on  "the  worthiest 
person,  the  Queen."  The  two  eulogies  last  mentioned  are  already  known 
to  the  public ;  but  the  other  two,  and  the  connection  which  binds  them  all 
into  one  composition,  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  same  MS.  volume  is  included  a  sheet  of  paper 
containing  a  list  of  pieces  in  the  volume,  and  covered  beside  with  scribblings 
in  the  same  ancient  handwritinsf,  and  among  these  is  the  name  of  William 
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Shakespeare  \^sic\  several  times  repeated,  and  the  titles  of  two  plays,  Richard 
the  Second  -a-nd  Richard  the  Third.  The  editor  infers  from  this  that  at  the 
time  this  MS.  was  written,  vShakspeare  was  beginning  to  be  talked  about,  so 
that  his  name  presented  itself  readily  to  a  writer  either  idly  scribbling,  or 
trying  his  pen.  In  answer  to  those  who  may  refer  to  this  as  evidence  con- 
firmatory of  the  paradoxical  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakspeare's  plays,  the 
editor  (Mr.  J.  Spedding)  remarks  (i)  that  the  MS.  is  not  in  Bacon's  hand- 
writing ;  and  (2)  that  the  name  Shakespeare  '*  is  spelt  in  every  case  as  it  was 
always  printed  in  those  days,  and  not  as  he  himself  in  any  known  case  ever 
wrote  it." 

Among  the  papers  recently  published  in  Paris  by  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  Imperial  correspondence  is  a  letter  dated  October  27, 
from  the  Empress  to  the  Emperor  during  her  voyage  to  Egypt  last  year,  in 
which  she  says  : — 

I  was  very  uneasy  all  day  yesterday,  thinking  that  you  were  in  Paris  without  me  ; 
but  all  has  gone  on  well,  as  I  see  by  the  despatch.  When  we  see  other  nations,  one 
judges  and  appreciates  much  more  the  injustice  of  our  own.  I  think,  in  spite  of 
everything,  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged,  and  that  you  must  walk  in  the  path 
you  have  inaugurated  ;  good  faith  on  concessions  that  have  been  made  is,  as  people 
think  and  say,  a  good  thing.  I  hope,  then,  that  your  address  will  be  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  the  more  one  has  need  of  force  in  the  future,  the  more  it  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  to  the  country  that  one  has  ideas  and  not  expedients.  I  am  very  far  awav 
from  and  very  ignorant  of  affairs  since  my  departure  to  speak  thus  ;  but  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  sequence  in  ideas  is  true  strength.  I  do  not  like  a  coups 
(sic)  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  one  can't  effect  a  coup  d'etat  twice  in  the  reign.  I 
speak  at  random,  for  I  am  persuading  a  man  already  convinced  of  what  he  knows 
more  about  than  I.  .  .  .  Far  from  men  and  business  one  breathes  a  calm  atmo- 
sphere which  does  one  good  ;  and  by  an  effort  of  imagination  I  believe  that  all  goes 
well,  because  I  know  nothing.  Amuse  yourself;  relaxation  I  believe  to  be  indis- 
pensable ;  one  must  refresh  the  moral  as  one  recruits  the  physical  constitution,  and 
an  idea  constantly  dwelt  upon  ends  by  using  up  the  best  organised  brain.  I  have 
experienced  this  ;  and  of  all  that  has  during  my  life  dulled  the  beautiful  colors  of 
my  illusions  I  now  no  longer  wish  to  remember.  My  life  is  finished  ;  but  I  live 
again  with  my  son,  and  my  true  joys,  I  believe,  are  those  which,  passing  through  his 
heart,  reach  mine.  Meanwhile  I  enjoy  \^jcjoi!f\  {sic)  my  journey  ;  the  sunsets  ;  the 
savage  nature  reduced  to  cultivation  on  the  banks  of  a  breadth  of  fifty  ml-ttres  {sic), 
and  behind  that  the  desert  with  its  sandbanks  all  lighted  up  by  a  burning  sun.  An 
revoir,  and  believe  in  the  love  of  her  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  you. —  Eugenie. 

The  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  both  j^resent  and  prospective, 
are  beginning  to  startle  tlie  English  from  their  secure  composure.  A  writer 
in  the  last  No.  of  Macmillan''s  Magazine,  in  a  striking  paper  called  "  Are 
We  Ready .'' "  sums  up  a  confession  of  England's  shortcomings  in  these 
words : — 

Few  will  deny  that  the  Danish  war  might  have  been  stopped  by  firm  action  on 
our  part :  we  scolded ;  we  did  not  act,  because  we  could  not,  we  were  not  ready. 
From  that  Danish  war  flowed  the  Austrian  war,  the  two  robbers  quarrelling  over 
the  booty.  From  the  Austrian  war  flowed  the  French  war.  For  what  follows  the 
French  war  Are  we  Ready  ? 

A  FELLOW  was  brought  to  the  police  station  charged  with  stealing  a 
horse.  When  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  he  replied, — "  This  is  the  way  it 
was : —  I  was  going  down  the  alley  to  the  grocery  at  the  corner,  and  there 
was  a  horse  standing  right  across  the  alley.  I  tried  to  pass  behind  him,  and 
somebody  called  out,  '  Don't  try  that ;  he'll  kick  you  ! '  Sol  tried  to  pass 
in  front  of  him,  and  somebody  else  called  out,  '  Don't  try  that ;  he'll_  bite 
you  ! '  So  my  only  way  was  to  pass  over  him.  I  put  one  foot  in  the  stirrup 
and  was  going  to  climb  over,  when  he  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  runs  for 
five  miles  on  end.  You  call  that  stealing  a  horse  ?  I  should  say  the  horse 
stole  me." 
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GONE    FORWARD. 
I. 


Yes,  "  Let  the  tent  be  struck."*     Victorious  morning- 
Through  every  crevice  flashes  in  a  day 

Magnificent  beyond  all  earth's  adorning : 

The  night  is  over  :    wherefore  should  he  stay  ? 

And  wherefore  should  our  voices  choke  to  say, 

"  The  General  has  gone  forward  "  ? 


Life's  foughten  field  not  once  beheld  surrender  ; 
But  with  superb  endurance,  present,  past, 

Our  pure  commander,  lofty,  simple,  tender. 

Through  good,  through  ill,  held  his  high  purpose  fast, 
Wearing  his  armor  spotless, —  till  at  last. 
Death  gave  the  final  '■'■Forwards 

III. 

All  hearts  grew  sudden  palsied.     Yet  what  said  he, 

Thus  summoned  ?—" Zi?/  the  tent  be  struck''' :   for  when 
Did  call  of  duty  fail  to  find  him  ready 
,  Nobly  to  do  his  work  in  sight  of  men, 

Ij  For  God's  love  and  his  country's  sake  ;    and  then, 

To  watch,  wait,  or  go  forward  ? 


We  will  not  weep, —  we  dare  not.      Such  a  story 
As  his  grand  life  writes  on  the  century's  years. 

Should  crowd  our  bosoms  with  a  flush  of  glory," 
That  manhood's  type  supremest  that  appears 
Our  South  has  shown  the  ages.     Nay,  no  tears 
For  him  who  has  gone  forward  ! 


Gone  forward  ?     Whither  ?      Where  the  marshalled  legions, 
Christ's  well-worn  soldiers,  from  their  conflicts  cease  ; 

Where  Faith's  true  Red-Cross  Knights  repose  in  regions 
Thick-studded  with  the  calm  white  tents  of  Peace, — 
Thither,  right  joyful  to  accept  release, 
The  General  has  gone  forward  ! 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


*One  of  the  last  utterances  of  General  Lee. 
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Professor  Tyndall  recently  delivered  a  lecture  at  Liverpool  on  "  The 
Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,"  of  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives 
the  following  synopsis  : — 

He  pointed  out  how  the  use  of  the  imagination  has  aided  philosophers  in 
obtaining  practical  experimental  results,  and  more  especially  spoke  of  the  proba- 
bility of  common  matter  being  built  up  of  vibrating  solid  atoms.  Dr.  Tyndall  also 
discussed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life,  respecting  which,  he  said,  two  views 
offered  themselves.  Life  was  present  potentially  in  matter  when  in  the  nebulous 
form,  and  was  unfolded  from  it  by  the  way  of  natural  development,  or  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple inserted  into  mattter  at  a  later  date.  The  latter  view  was  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties, but  its  rival,  natural  evolution,  when  stripped  of  all  vagueness,  presented 
an  absurdity  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by  any  sane  mind.  "  Strip  it  naked, 
and  you  stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of 
animalcular  or  animal  life,  not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  lion,  not 
alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  the  human 
mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phenomena  —  were  once  latent 
in  a  fiery  cloud."  The  hypothesis,  was  not,  however.  Dr.  Tyndall  said,  to  be  de- 
nounced as  wicked.  "  It  is  to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  disciplined  reason,  and 
there  justified  or  condemned.  Let  us  hearken  to  those  who  wisely  support  it,  and 
to  those  who  wisely  oppose  it ;  and  let  us  tolerate  those,  and  they  are  many,  who 
foolishly  try  to  do  either  of  these  things.  The  only  thing  out  of  place  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  dogmatism  on  either  side.  Fear  not  the  Evolution  hypothesis.  Steady 
yourselves  in  its  presence  upon  that  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  which  was 
expressed  by  old  Gamaliel  when  he  said  : — '  If  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ; 
if  it  be  of  man,  it  will  come  to  nought.'  Under  the  fierce  light  of  scientific  inquiry, 
this  hypothesis  is  sure  to  be  dissipated  if  it  possess  not  a  core  of  truth.  Its  exist- 
ence as  a  hypothesis  in  the  mind  is  quite  compatible  with  the  simultaneous  existence 
of  all  those  virtues  to  which  the  term  '  Christian '  has  been  applied.  It  does  not 
solve  —  it  does  not  profess  to  solve — the  ultimate  mystery  of  this  universe.  It 
leaves,  in  fact,  that  mystery  untouched.  At  bottom,  it  does  nothing  more  than 
'  transport  the  conception  of  life's  origin  to  an  indefinitely  distant  past.' " 

AUTUMN. 

I  will  arise  and  go :   I  waited  but  for  this, 

To  see  the  Autumn  woo  the  mountains  with  a  burning  kiss. 

The  miracle  is  wrought ;  her  passionate  embrace 

Has  turned  the  sap  to  blood  that  leaps  into  his  rugged  face. 

For  many  weary  days  before  the  Autumn  came 

And  pressed  upon  the  mountain's  brow  her  lips  of  eager  flame, 

He  lay  supine  and  still ;   the  Summer's  pitiless  heat 

Had  worn  the  giant ;   as  in  pain  his  great  heart  slowly  beat. 

But  now  he  is  elate,  he  stands  a  king  again, 

A  queen  hath  held  him  in  her  arms  whose  wizard  touch  hath  slain 

His  languor  :   all  about  him  lie  her  garments,  royal-red 

With  the  crimson  of  the  vineyards,  rich  with  distillations  shed 

From  the  limbecs  of  the  forests  cooling  from  the  Summer's  heat. 
From  the  freshness  of  the  dews  that  pearl  the  grass  before  her  feet. 

From  the  color-essence  of  the  dying  flowers,  and  the  haze 

Of  noons  imprisoned  in  dun  clouds  that  watch  and  wait  upon  her  ways. 

Marguerite  J.  Easter. 
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John  Palmer,  the  original  Joseph  Surface^  had  such  an  exquisitely 
plausible  manner,  and  was  so  addicted  to  fine  moral  and  sentimental 
flourishes,  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  character  he  represented  so 
inimitably  had  been  originally  drawn  from  him,  or  whether  he  had  so 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  part  that  it  became  a  second  nature  to 
him.  When  his  friends  rallied  him  about  it,  "  Plausible,"  he  used  to  say 
demurely,  "am  I  ?  You  rate  me  too  highly.  The  utmost  I  ever  did  in  that 
way  was  to  persuade  a  bailiff  who  had  arrested  me  to  bail  me  otitr  Once 
when  making  up  a  quarrel  with  Sheridan,  Palmer  exclaimed  :  "  If  you  could 
but  see  my  heart,  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  if  you  could  but  see  my  heart  !  "  Sheridan 
looked  at  him  with  a  slow-dawning  ironical  smile,  and  replied  :  "  Why,  Jack, 
Jack,  you-  forget  I  wrote  it.'''' 

A  Frenxh  paper  publishes  the  following  letter  from  an  inhabitant  of  a 
small  town  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  To  how  many  of  our  readers 
will  it  not  recall  memories  of  their  own  experience  of  the  miseries  of  invasion  ! 

I  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  we  are  still  alive,  but 
you  should  see  how  fatigued,  emaciated,  v/orn  out.  We  do  not  eat  meat  every  day. 
No  more  butchers  here,  no  more  bakers  ;  all  the  estabhshments  are  occupied  by 
Prussians,  whose  prisoners  we  are.  One  cannot  go  into  a  neighboring  village 
without  a  pass  from  the  general,  which  is  often  refused.  No  more  cows,  consequently 
no  milk  or  butter  ;  the  fields  are  all  ravaged.  In  houses  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants the  pillage  is  complete ;  not  an  article  of  furniture  is  unbroken,  the 
looking-glasses  smashed,  the  tables  and  chairs  in  pieces.  All  the  best  linen  taken 
away  ;  the  clocks,  the  mattresses,  the  most  precious  objects.  .  .  .  And  as  to  the 
cellars.  .  .  .  All  is  sold  by  the  soldiers  to  Jews,  who  follow  the  army  like  vultures, 
and  send  their  booty  to  Germany.  The  inhabited  houses  meet  with  better  treat- 
ment. We  have  Bavarians  here,  who  are  generally  gentler  than  the  Prussians ; 
they  are  cavalry,  which  is  better  than  infantry,  because  it  is  principally  composed  of 
cultivated  persons.  I  have  about  fifty  horses  at  my  house,  men  in  proportion,  and 
this  has  now  lasted  ten  days.  I  have  had  my  two  yards  separated.  I  give  the 
largest  with  stables,  coach-houses,  barns,  etc.,  to  the  enemy.  I  swagger  about  like  a 
gendarme  to  defend  my  principal  house.  In  case  of  invasion  one  should  send  away 
young  women   and    girls,   but  it  is  folly  to  abandon  the   house   altogether.      JMy 

neighbour  N has  paid  dearly  for  his  absence.     His  stock  of  hardware  is  heaped 

up  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  the  passages,  and  some  forty  individuals  turn  this 
heap  over  every  day,  and  take  what  they  like  ;  the  Jews'  conveyances  are  at  the 
door,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  open  day.  A  soldier  sells  an  iron  bed  for  one 
franc,  a  mattress  three  francs,  a  clock  five  francs,  etc.  The  heavy  iron  is  carried 
away  in  carts.  It  is  shameful.  I  was  nearly  killed  on  the  first  day.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  for  a  beginning,  there  arrived  more  than  6000  men.  They  invaded  the 
house  and  even  the  room  of  my  poor  sick  wife.  You  will  remember  that  some 
months  ago,  finding  your  braces  too  long,  you  cut  them  and  amused  yourself  by 
fastening  up  the  ends  on  each  side  of  the  nursery  chimney-piece.  Well,  you  will 
not  find  them  there  now ;  they  have  disappeared  with  the  rest.  They  have  taken 
all  my  boots  and  shoes,  leaving  me  only  the  shoes  I  had  on  my  feet.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them  ;  they  have  carried  off  the  jams  and  preserves,  a  hundred  eggs 
that  had  been  stored,  the  shirts  that  fitted  them  ;  the  sugar,  coffee,  sugar-plums, 
chocolate,  varnish,  etc.;  a  complete  devastation.  They  cut  up  the  cows  into  joints, 
and  distributed  the  wine  in  my  courtyard.  They  took  all  the  bread  and  all  the 
provisions,  established  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  brought  straw  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  at  last  towards  midnight  they  retired  to  rest.  Then  only  were  we  able  to 
eat  some  remains  of  a  fricassee  of  rabbit,  without  bread,  or  anything  to  drink. 
About  two  o'clock  an  alarm  was  given,  and  they  left  for  Paris  where  the  cannon 
were  growling.  They  went  off  so  quickly  that  they  did  not  take  time  to  put  out  the 
candles  which  they  had  cut  in  pieces  and  stuck  all  over  the  place.  The  hay  and 
straw  barns,  the  coach-houses,  the  stables,  the  rooms  were  illuminated  as  on  a  gala 
day,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  the  house  was  not  burned  down.  However,  the  ground 
shook,  the  cannonade  seemed  to  draw  nearer  ;  it  was  said  that  the  Prussians  were 
retreating,  and  that  we  should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  scuflle  ;  panic  seized  on  the 
inhabitants  ;  everybody  ran  away  to  the  woods,  and  there  remained  only  five  men  in 
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the  village.  It  was  then  that  marauders,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  came  to  rob  the 
houses,  and  it  was  while  endeavoring  to  stop  these  depredations  that  I  was 
threatened  with  a  knife  by  a  ragamuffin  hwX.  poorly  equipped,  who  abused  me  in  his 
gibberish.  The  damage  done  in  our  poor  little  town  is  incalculable.  Each  day  we 
see  numerous  droves  of  cows  and  sheep  pass  by,  and  carts  loaded  with  forage  and 
sacks  of  oats.  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  reflect  that  all  this  comes  from  my  poor 
country  of  Beauce  held  to  ransom.  Notice  has  just  been  given  that  any  person 
found  in  the  wood  will  be  shot  ;  the  poachers  will  get  into  trouble  this  time.  It  is 
true  that  the  Prussians  take  as  many  as  200  inhabitants  at  a  time  for  beaters,  and 
shoot  like  comfortable  townsmen.  I  have  established  an  ambulance  at  my  house, 
which  secures  me  some  degree  of  quiet ;  I  also  get  a  little  broth  for  my  poor  wife, 
and  some  allowance  of  meat.  But  if  this  state  of  things  continues  we  shall  soon 
have  famine  among  us.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Prussians  will  consent  to  sell  us  the 
bread  and  meat  they  have  stolen  from  us.     It  sounds  odd,  but  so  it  will  be. 

"LET   MY   TENT    BE   STRUCK." 

"  Let  my  tent  be  struck."      With  triumph  flushed 
We've  hailed  it  oft  'mid  storm  and  snow ; 
Victors  of  yesterday,  we  rushed 
To  win  new  battles  from  the  foe. 

"  Let  my  tent  be  struck."     'Tis  firmly  spoken, 
And  yet  its  tone  betrays  the  brief 
Sharp  anguish  of  a  great  heart  broken  — 
Conquered,  yet  still  the  Chief. 

"Let  my  tent  be  struck."      Stained  with  the  rust 
Of  iron  grief,  the  paltry  clod 
That  bound  it  crumbles  into  dust  — 
Our  Chieftain  rests  with  God. 

J.  B.  A. 


A    PARTING    WORD. 


After  the  present  issue,  owing  to  the  call  of  other  duties,  I  will  retire 
from  my  place  in  the  management  of  the  The  New  Eclectic  Magazine. 
As  may  be  presumed,  it  is  not  without  the  deepest  regret  that  I  withdrav/ 
from  my  connection  with  an  enterprise  which  I  had  the  honor  to  found,  and 
to  which  I  have  cheerfully  devoted  my  time  and  means  during  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  the  more  trying  to  abandon  it  just  at  this  time  when  the  fruit 
of  past  labor  is  making  itself  plainly  apparent,  and  when  the  magazine  is,  as 
I  trust,  in  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  career  of  extended  influence  for  good. 
It  has  been  my  cherished  hope  to  spend  my  life  in  direct  efforts  to  develop 
the  nascent  literature  of  the  South,  and  to  promote  a  sound,  liberal,  Christian 
culture  among  our  people,  which  I  regard  as  being  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  restoring  a  true  prosperity.  While  it  is  therefore  a  great  personal 
disappointment  to  me  to  have  to  forego  this  hope,  I  am  very  glad  to  feel 
that  the  magazine  is  now  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  suffer  no  loss  ot 
strength  from  my  withdrawal.  It  will  continue  in  the  hands  of  my  present 
co-laborers,  who  are  in  every  way  competent  for  the  work,  and  no  less 
interested  for  its  success  than  myself. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  many  valuable  associations  and  friendships  that  I 
have  formed  in  my  present  profession,  I  may  be  pardoned  a  few  parting 
words  on  a  subject  that  is  very  dear  to  my  heart  —  the  future  weltare  of 
the  South.     Deeply  as  I  realise  the  present  adversities  of  our  people,   I 
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cannot  but  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  great  destiny  yet  in  reserve  for 
us.  The  honest  Jove  of  hberty,  the  steadfast  valor,  the  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  asserted  and  maintained  our  independence  for  four 
years  of  such  strenuous  national  trial,  is  I  trust  equal  to  the  sterner  task 
of  accepting  without  repining  the  defeat  that  God  has  sent  upon  us,  and 
of  building  up  on  a  new  and  better  foundation  a  civilisation  not  inferior, 
but  purer  and  stronger  than  that  of  our  past.  If  our  youth,  in  whom  is 
our  hope,  will  but  emulate  tlie  example  of  our  incomparable  hero  for 
whom  our  hearts  are  bleeding  this  day,  and  resolve  that  "  human  virtue 
sJiall  be  equal  to  human  calamity,"  and,  like  him,  putting  away  rigorously 
all  thoughts  of  bitterness  and  revenge,  which  only  injure  the  souls  that 
harbor  them,  will  with  untiring  patience  and  industry,  with  wise  observa- 
tion and  a  high  religious  purpose  address  themselves  to  the  development 
of  the  material  and  spiritual  education  of  the  country,  our  present  calami- 
ties will  soon  be  repaired,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Nothing  indeed  can  ever  restore  those  realities  of  our  past  to  which  our 
hearts  clung  so  fondly  —  no  future  prosperity  fill  the  voids  left  by  the 
glorious  dead- — -no  necromancy  revive  the  homes  and  sacred  monuments 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  war.  To  these  losses  we  must  inevitably  submit ; 
and  daily  the  grave  is  gathering  to  its  bosom  those  desolated  spirits  to 
whom  their  past  was  their  all,  and  for  whom  no  future  could  arise  in 
this  life.  But  with  us  who  are  young,  and  who  cannot  without  dereliction 
shrink  from  the  burden  of  our  present  and  our  future,  there  must  come  a 
resolute,  hopeful,  industrious  spirit.  While  we  shall  suffer  no  man  or  nation 
to  rob  us  of  the  glory  of  our  past,  or  to  sully  the  memory  of  those  patriots 
of  our  blood  who  perished  bravely  in  righteous  conflict  for  our  freedom,  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  the  lot  which  Providence  has  assigned  us,  or  waste  in 
evil  passions  and  useless  murmurs  our  souls'  energies  which  we  so  need  to 
husband  for  the  work  of  private  and  social  reconstruction.  Let  us  open  our 
hearts  freely  to  all  influences  which  are  fully  proven  to  be  good,  and  firmly 
close  them  against  the  encroachments  of  that  spurious  civilisation  which 
under  various  names  —  of  Progress,  Human  Emancipation  —  is  corrupting 
and  dissolving  the  bonds  of  society  throughout  large  portions  of  the  world. 
Above  all,  and  including  all,  let  us  as  a  people  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
Christ  before  the  nations  —  to  practise  a  pure  and  simple  Christianity  in 
every  relation  of  life  —  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the  market,  in  the 
forum,  in  the  legislative  hall.  If  Science,  falsely  so-called,  or  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  or  any  other  seducer  offer  us  a  substitute  for  the  Gospel,  let  us 
spurn  it  from  us,  and  cleave  with  our  whole  heart  to  that  beneficent  principle 
to  which  we  owe  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  present  life. 

One  word  more  with  particular  reference  to  the  literary  future  of  the 
South.  However  it  may  be  explained,  it  is  a  fact  that  America,  neither  at 
the  North  or  South,  has  yet  produced  a  pre-eminent  name  in  literature,  or 
added  any  volume  to  the  classics  of  the  world.  Of  mediocre  and  even 
superior  literary  talent  there  is  no  comparative  lack  at  the  South  among  the 
present  generation  ;  but  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  greatly  in  need  of 
severe  discipline.  Perhaps  as  a  people  we  are  too  apt  to  substitute  generous 
impulse  for  trained  judgment  and  patient  labor.  But  that  there  is  in  us  the 
capacity  for  the  hard  work  and  the  "  plain  living "  that  produces  "  hio-h 
thinking,"  is  abundantly  proved  by  our  war  experience.  Necessity  and  the 
public  calamity  will  now,  I  hope,  spur  us  to  exact  nobler  and  better  work 
from  ourselves.  Sound  and  thorough  education,  and  a  generous  but 
searching  criticism,  must  precede  any  genuine  literary  development  amongst 
us.  It  is,  I  think,  especially  incumbent  upon  those  few  minds  who  are 
already  possessed  of  a  high  culture,  by  their  writings  and  teachings  to 
enforce  upon  the  country  at  large  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  literature 
in  the  work  of  promoting  our  highest  interests.  And  there  should  be,  too, 
among  those  who  are  qualified  for  this  task  of  initiating  a  new  era  in  our 
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national  development,  a  very  cordial  and  close  cooperation.  To  bring  this 
about,  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  organise  throughout  the  South 
societies  of  men  of  letters,  and  to  have  these  unite  in  the  publication  of 
(at  the  present)  a  single  organ,  around  which  could  be  gathered  the  whole 
literary  patronage  of  the  country,  which  is  not  now  more  than  sufficient  to 
sustain  one  periodical  of  the  lirst  class.  A  strong  impulse  could  thus  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  in  a  short  time  we  might  begin  to 
look  for  substantial  results. 

And  now,  with  the  most  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  past,  and  the 
most  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  who  have  encouraged  and  sustained  us  by 
their  labors  and  their  sympathy,  and  an  earnest  prayer  for  a  humble  and 
prosperous  future  to  our  country  in  all  her  manifold  interests,  I  very 
reluctantly  resign  my  chair  at  the  Green  Table. 

Lawrence  Turxbull. 


THE    SOUTHERN    MAGAZINE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  card,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
proprietorship  of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Lawrenxe  Turxbull  retiring,  the 
magazine  will  in  future  be  conducted  by  the  subscribers,  as  joint  proprietors 
ancf  publishers,  Mr.  W>l  Haxd  Browne  continuing  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  Editor. 

This  change  in  the  personnel  involves  none  in  the  principles,  character,  or 
object  of  the"  magazine.  But  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  commence  the 
new  year  under  another  name. 

When  the  New  Eclectic  v/as  founded,  as  a  successor  to  the  Richmond 
Eclectic,  the  name  properly  indicated  the  nature  of  the  magazine,  which  of 
necessity,  then,  relied  upon  outside  sources  for  its  material.  But  we  have 
constantly  aimed  at  encouraging  and  enlisting  native  talent,  until  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  magazine  an  organ  for  the  best  writers  of  the  South. 
While  we  propose  to  retain  the  eclectic  feature  so  far  as  to  republish  such 
papers  from  foreign  sources  as  strike  us  as  possessing  unusual  interest  or 
importance,  the  almost  entirely  original  character  of  our  publication  necessi- 
tates a  change  of  name  ;  and  we  propose  to  continue  it  under  the  title  of 

THE    SOUTHERN    MAGAZINE, 

which  we  believe  most  fitly  indicates  its  nature  and  objects. 

As  the  irreparable  loss'  of  our  great  leader,  Lee,  still  deeply  moves  the 
heart  of  the  South,  we  have  thought  that  we  should  do  an  acceptable  thing 
in  presenting  in  our  January  No.  a  collection  of  the  most  interesting  and 
eloquent  addresses  which  were  presented  at  the  various  Memorial  Meetings. 

We  also  expect  to  publish  a  series  of  papers  from  the  thoughtful  and 
oenial  author  of  "  Abraham  Page,"  and  humorous  sketches  from  the  facetious 
^  Mozis  Addums."  We  shall  endeavor  to  enlist  the  services  of  other 
popular  Southern  writers,  while  we  are  assured  of  the  continued  co-operation 
of  those  talented  contributors  whose  names  and  writings  are  already  famihar 
to  our  readers.  In  a  word,  no  effort  will  be  spared  on  our  part  to  make  The 
Southern  Magazine  the  exponent  of  the  best  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our 

Southern  people. 

Fridge  Murdoch, 

Wm.  Hand  Browne, 

Wm.  L.  Hill.     ' 
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